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PREFACE. 


This  work  is  the  product  of  much  labor  of  investigation  and  careful 
diBcrimination.  Much  of  the  data  herein  presented  was  gleaned  from 
official  sources;  and  though  the  work  is  in  the  main  a  compilation,  yet 
the  author  would  claim  originality  for  conception  and  manner  of  pre- 
sentation. 

Herein  are  embraced  facts  that  eyery  intelligent  citizen  desires  to  have 
at  ready  command.  A  large  number  of  the  community  are  interested  in 
political  issues, — at  no  time^  perhaps,  more  than  now.  The  articles  from 
the  daily  press  and  speeches  bearing  upon  any  measure  likely  to  be  brought 
before  Congress  are  considered  by  the  public  with  increasing  interest. 
There  are  few  thinking  men  of  any  class  who  are  not  tolerably  well  versed 
at  least  in  the  outlhies  of  the  principal  political  questions  of  the  hour- 
The  careers,  and  characters,  also,  of  our  leading  statesmen  are  pretty  gen- 
erally known.  But,  comparatively  speaking,  there  is  great  ignorance  of 
the  past,  particularly  of  those  times  which  lie  just  beyond  the  memory  of 
persons  now  living. 

It  is  the  purport  of  this  work  to  trace  the  progressive  order  of  political 
issues  from  the  foundation  of  our  Republic  to  the  present  time;  also  to 
call  attention  to  some  of  those  who  have  taken  leading  parts  in  the  various 
national  questions  that  have  from  time  to  time  sprung  up,  and  left  their 
impress  upon  the  history  of  the  country.  To  enhance  the  interest,  there 
are  given  biographies  of  men  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  in 
shaping  the  lines  of  political  thought  and  development 

The  First  Part  of  the  work  embraces  a  record  of  Colonial  issues  fore- 
running the  establishment  of  the  Republic.  The  Second  Part  traces  the 
influences  which  brought  about  the  rise  of  the  several  national  issues,  and 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  political  history  of  the  country.  In  detail 
are  given  the  political  issues  advocated  in  each  Presidential  campaign, 
with  the  vote  of  each  candidate,  and  historical  data  bearing  upon  each 
Administration. 

A  copious  Index  is  added,  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  may  be 
readily  available.  The  topical  divisions  of  the  work  and  the  suggestive 
marginal  indices  indicate  the  page  contents,  and  attract  the  reader's  at- 
tention 

June,  1884.  W.  H.  F.  HENRY. 
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THE 

Voice  of  the  People; 

OB, 

THE  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  ISSUES 

IN 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 


PART  FIRST 

FORERUNNERS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC. 
I. 

PURITAN  IDEAS  OF  FREEDOM. 

The  intelligent  reader  of  American  history,  who  traces  the 
philosophical  sequences  of  events,  their  causes  and  effects,  and 
duly  considers  their  influences  upon  civil  and  political  aflairs, 
can  discern  in  the  leading  events  of  colonial  times,  the  ten- 
dency of  the  people  toward  liberal  government  and  republican 
ideas.  A  patient  and  industrious  population  was  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  liberty  and  the  foundation  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion the  world  has  ever  produced. 

The  Puritans  in  the  Mayflower ^  while  anchored  in  the  bay 

on  the  bleak  shore  of  New  England,  organized 

Early  dawn     under  a  solemn  compact.     Though  exiled  from 

of  liberty.       the  mother  country,  they  were  still  loyal  to  the 

English  Crown.     In  the  little  cabin  of  their 

(11) 
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vessel,  they  "covenanted  together  to  live,  in  peace  and  har- 
mony, >vith  equal  rights  to  all,  obedient  to  just  laws  made 
for  the  common  good." 

We  may  search  the  records  of  the  world,  and  fail  to  find  a 
nobler  document  than  the  instrument  to  which  the  forty-one 
heads  of  the  Puritan  families  solemnly  set  their  names: 

THE  MAYFLOWER  COMPACT. 

In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen: 

We,  whose  names  are  underwritten,  the  loyal  subjects  of 
our  dread  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  by  the 
A  noble  grace  of  God,  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ire- 
docnment.  land,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc.,  etc.,  hav- 
ing undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Christian  faith,  and  honor  of  our  king  and 
country,  a  voyage  to  plant  the  first  colony  in  the  northern 
part  of  Virginia ;  do,  by  these  presents,  solemnly  and  mu- 
tually, in  the  presence  of  God  and  of  one  another,  covenant 
and  combine  ourselves  together  in  a  civil  body  politic,  for 
our  better  ordering  and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid ;  and,  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute,  and 
frame  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  m^et  and 
convenient  for  the  general  good  of  the  colony ;  unto  which 
we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names 
at  Cape  Cod,  the  eleventh  of  November,  in  the  year  of  the  reign 
of  our  Sovereign  Lord,  King  James,  of  England,  France,  and 
Ireland,  the  Eighteenth,  and  of  Scotland  the  Fifty-fourth, 
Anno  Domini,  1620. 

Among  the  signatures  are  those  of  Miles  Standish,  Ed- 
ward WiNSLow,  John  Bradford,  William  Bradford, 
William  Brewster,  John  Carver,  etc. 

John  Carver  was  chosen  by  his  associates  to  be  the  first 
governor  of  Plymouth.      This  compact   of  the   "  Pilgrim 
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Fathers  '^  was  the  first  embodiment  of  the  American  idea  that 
'^governments  derive  their  just  powers  from  the  oonsent  of 
the  governed,'' 


II. 


THE  FIRST  WRITTKN  CONSTITUTIONS. 


Tke  ^^Coimeil  of  Bargesses,"  consisting  of  delegates  from 
each  of  the  eleven  plantations  in  Virginia, 
First  eleetive  which  met  at  Jamestown,  in  July,  1619,  was 
body.  the  first  elective  body  in  America  which  was 

chosen  by  the  people.  In  July,  1621,  an  or- 
dinance was  passed  creating  a  written  constitution  for  the  col- 
ony, the  first  of  the  kind  in  America,  which  secured  repre- 
sentative government  and  trial  by  jury. 

By  the  liberal  zeal  of  the  governor.  Sir  George  Yeard- 
XiEY,  it  was  granted  that  a  general  assembly  should  be  held 
once  every  year,  at  which  were  to  be  present  the  governor 
and  council,  with  two  burgesses  from  each  plantation,  who 
were  to  be  elected  by  the  free  vote  of  the  people.  This  as- 
sembly "  was  to  have  power  to  make  and  ordain  whatsoever 
laws  should  by  them  be  thought  good  and  profitable  for  their 
subsistence.^' 

A  Royal  Charter,  granted  (1629)  for  all  the  new  settlements 
on  Massachusetts  Bay,  gave  them  leave  to  make 
A  liberal  their  own  laws  and  choose  their  own  rulers,  so 
charter.  long  as  they  did  nothing  contrary  to  the  statutes 
of  England.  Some  of  these  settlers  were  men  of 
wealth,  influence,  and  high  education,  who,  distrusting  their 
king,  thought  to  build  up  better  homes  for  their  children  in 
the  New  World.  Each  separate  settlement  had  its  town 
meeting,  in  which  every  "freeman''  voted  for  magistrates 
and  delegates  to  the  Greneral  Court. 
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A  Constitation  was  framed  for  the  ConDectiout  colony  in 
1639.  The  new  instrument  was  simple  and  liberal.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  was  the  only  qualification  of 
Vote  by  citizenship.  No  recognition  of  the  English  king 
ballot.  or  of  any  foreign  authority  was  required.    All  the 

officers  of  the  colony  were  to  be  chosen  by  bal- 
lot at  an  annual  election.  The  law-making  power  was  vested 
in  a  general  assembly,  and  the  representatives  were  appor- 
tioned among  the  towns  according  to  population. 

A  "body  of  liberties," — a  code  of  well-tried  laws,  securing 
to  every  person,  whether  resident  or  stranger,  prompt  and 
equal  justice  in  the  courts — was  adopted  by  Massachusetts 
in  1641. 


III. 

INCIPIENT  UNIONS. 

A  Union  of  the  New  England  Colonies  was  effected  in  1643. 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New 
An  ominons  Haven  united  for  mutual  protection  under  the 
Union.  title  of  the  "  United  Colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land." By  the  articles  of  union  each  colony  re- 
tained its  distinct  and  separate  government.  No  two  colonies 
might  be  united  into  one,  nor  any  colony  be  received  into  the 
confederacy  without  the  consent  of  the  whole.  Each  colony 
was  to  elect  two  commissioners,  who  should  meet  annually, 
and  at  other  times,  if  necessary,  and  should  determine  '*  all 
affairs  of  war  and  peace,  of  leagues,  aids,  charges,  and  num- 
bers of  men  of  war,"  etc.  Upon  notice  that  any  colony  was 
invaded,  the  rest  were  immediately  to  dispatch  assistance. 
This  union  subsisted  more  than  forty  years,  until  the  charters 
of  the  colonies  were  either  taken  away,  or  suspended,  by 
James  II.  and  his  commissioners.  The  effects  of  this  union 
were  very  salutary.    It  was  of  great  importance  as  a  pbece- 
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EDENT  for  a  MORE  EXTENSIVE  Union, — a  manifest /orerwn- 
iMT  of  the  mighty  Union  of  the  Nineteenth  Century ! 

The  Voiee  of  the  People  is  again  h^ard,  when,  in  1644, 
Roger  Williams  obtained  from  Parliament  "a  free  and  abso- 
lute charter  of  civil  government  for  the  plantations  on  Nar- 
ragansett  Bay  "  (Rhode  Island),  with  full  power  to  rule  them- 
selves "by  such  laws  as  they  should  find  most  suitable  to 
their  estate  and  condition/'  The  system  chosen  was  a  pure 
DEMOCRACY ;  farmers  and  shepherds  met  on  the 
Voice  of  the  sea-shore,  or  under  some  spreading  tree,  and  dis- 
people in  cussed  plans  for  the  general  good ;  and  though  all 
1644.  shades  of  opinion  were  represented  in  the  colony, 

and  debate  was  often  violent,  the  result  was  one 
of  the  most  wise,  liberal,  and  merciful  governments  that  the 
•world  has  ever  seen.  The  best  men  were  elected  to  office. 
It  was  found  that  all  religious  sects  could  live  together  in 
harmony,  and  that  difference  of  opinion  was ^  not  a  bar  to 
fiiendship.  I'he  supreme  authority  was  lodged  with  the 
whole  body  of  freemen.  The  vote  of  the  majority  should 
always  rule.  A  seal  of  State  was  ordered,  having  for  its  de- 
sign a  sheaf  of  arrows  and  a  motto  of  Amor  Vincet  Omnia. 
Thus  was  a  model  republic  organized  under  the  name  "Plan- 
tation OF  Rhode  Island." 

Plans  for  the  union  of  the  American  colonies  by  means  of 
a  general  congress  were  drawn  up  by  William  Penn  (1681). 
The  code  was  brief  and  simple.  It  rivaled  the  charter  of 
Connecticut  in  the  liberality  and  purity  of  its 
(tnak^l*  principles.  Men  of  all  races  and  of  all  religions 
liberality,  were  declared  to  be  equal  before  the  law.  No 
superiority  was  conceded  to  rank  or  title,  to 
wealth  or  royal  birth.  Imprisonment  for  debt  was  forbid- 
den. Taxes  were  to  be  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  form  of  government  thus  adopted  was  essen- 
tially a  representative  democracy.  The  leading  oflScers  were 
the  governor,  a  council  consisting  of  a  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers chosen  for  three  years,  and  a  larger  popular  assembly,  to 
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be  annually  elected.    Thus  everything  was  conceded  to  the 

PEOPLE. 

A  Plan  of  Union  for  the  colonies  was  proposed  by  Benjamin 
Franklin  in  1754,  during  the  pending  of  the  French  and 
Indian  war.  This  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Colonial 
Convention  at  Albany  but  rejected  by  the  British  Board  of 
'Trade  as  too  democratic. 

This  document — which  we  here  present — contains  the  germ 
of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States : 

A  PLAN  OF 
PERPETUAL  UNION, 

POB 

HIS  MAJESTY'S  COLONIES  IN  NORTH  AMERICA 
PROPOSED  BY  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

AND 

Adopted  by  the  Colonial  Convention  ai 
ALBANY,  JULY  10th,  1764. 

That  the  general  goyernment  of  His  Majesty's  Colonies  in  North 

America  be  adminbtered  by  a  President-General,  to  be  appointed  by  the 

crown;   and  a  Grand  Council,  to  be  chosen  by  the  repre- 

^erm  of        sentatiyes  of  the  people  of  the  several  colonies  met  in  their 

liberty.  respective  Assemblies; 

Who  shall  meet  for  the  first  time  at  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  Pennsylvania,  being  called  by  the  President-General  as  soon  as 
conveniently  may  be  after  his  appointment , 

That  there  shall  be  a  new  election  of  the  members  of  the  Grand  Coun- 
cil every  three  years ;  and  on  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  member,  his 
place  shall  be  supplied  by  a  new  choice  at  the  next  sitting  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  colony  he  represented ; 

That  after  the  first  three  years,  when  the  proportion  of  money  arising 
out  of  each  colony  to  the  general  treasury  can  be  known,  the  number  of 
members  to  be  chosen  for  each  colony  shall,  from  time  to  time,  in  all  en- 
duing elections,  be  r^^lated  by  that  proportion,  yet  so  as  that  the  nomber 
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to  be  chosen  by  any  one  proyince  be  not  more  than  seyen,  nor  less  than 
two; 

That  the  Grand  Council  shall  meet  once  in  eyery  year,  and  oftener  if 
occasion  require,  at  such  time  and  place  as  they  shall  adjourn  to  at  th« 
last  preceding  meeting,  or  as  they  shall  be  called  to  meet  by  the  President- 
General  on  any  emergency ;  he  haying  first  obtained  in  writing  the  con- 
sent of  seyen  of  the  members  to  such  call,  and  sent  due  and  timely  notice 
to  the  whole ; 

That  the  Grand  Council  haye  power 'to  choose  their  speaker;  and  shall 
neither  be  dissolved,  prorogued,  nor  continued  sitting  longer, than  six 
weeks  at  one  time,  without  their  own  consent  or  the  special  command  of 
the  crown. 

That  the  members  of  the  Grand  Council  shall  be  allowed  for  their 
service  ten  shillings  per  diem,  during  their  session  and  journey  to  and  from 
the  place  of  meeting;  twenty  miles  to  be  reckoned  a  day's  journey ; 

That  the  assent  of  the  President-General  be  requisite  to  all  acts  of  the 
Grand  Council,  and  that  it  be  his  office  and  duty  to  cause  them  to  be  car- 
ried into  execution ; 

That  the  President-General,  with  the  advice  of  the  Grand  Council,  hold 
or  direct  all  Indian  treaties,  in  which  the  general  interest  of  the  colonies 
may  be  concerned ;  and  make  peace  or  declare  war  with  Indian  nations ; 

That  they  make  such  laws  as  they  judge  necessary  for  regulating  all 
Indian  trade ; 

That  they  make  all  purchases,  from  Indians  for  the  crown,  of  lands  not 
now  within  the  bounds  of  particular  colonies,  or  that  shall  not  be  within 
their  bounds,  when  some  of  them  are  reduced  to  more  convenient  dimen- 
sions ; 

That  they  make  new  settlements  on  such  purchases,  by  granting  lands 
in  the  king's  name,  reserving  a  quit-rent  to  the  crown  for  the  use  of  the 
general  treasury ; 

That  they  make  laws  for  regulating  and  governing  such  new  settle- 
ments, till  the  crown  shall  see  fit  to  form  them  into  particular  govern- 
ments; 

That  they  raise  and  pay  soldiers  and  build  forte  for  the  defense  of  any 
of  the  colonies,  and  equip  vessels  of  force  to  guard  the  coasts  and  protect 
the  trade  on  the  ocean,  lakes,  or  great  rivers ;  but  they  shall  not  impress 
men  in  any  colony  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislature ; 

That  for  these  purposes  they  have  power  to  make  laws,  and  lay  and 
levy  such  general  duties,  imposte,  or  taxes,  as  to  them  shall  appear  most 
equal  and  just  (considering  the  ability  and  other  circumstances  of  the  in- 
habitants in  the  several  colonies),  and  such  as  may  be  collected  with  the 
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least  inconvenience  to  the  people ;  rather  discouraging  laxury  than  load- 
ing industry  with  unnecessary  burthens ; 

That  they  may  appoint  a  Oeneral  Treasurer  and  Particular  Treasurer 
in  each  government,  when  necessary ;  and  from  time  to  time  may  order 
the  sums  in  the  treasuries  of  each  government  into  the  general  treasury* 
or  draw  on  them  for  special  payments,  as  they  find  most  convenient ;  yet 
no  money  to  issue  but  by  joint  orders  of  the  President-General  and  Qrand 
Council ;  except  where  sums  have  been  appropriated  to  particular  pur- 
poses, and  the  President-General  is  previously  empowered  by  an  act  to 
draw  such  sums ; 

That  the  general  accounts  shall  be  yearly  settled  and  reported  to  the 
several  assemblies; 

That  a  quorum  of  the  Grand  Council,  empowered  to  act  with  the  Presi- 
dent-General, do  consist  of  twenty-five  members;  among  whom  there  shall 
be  one  or  more  from  a  majority  of  the  colonies; 

That  the  laws  made  by  them  for  the  purposes  aforesaid  shall  not  be  re- 
pugnant, but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  England,  and 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  King  in  Council  for  approbation,  as  soon  as 
may  be  after  their  passage;  and  if  not  disapproved  within  three  years 
after  presentation,  to  remain  in  force ; 

That,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  President-Greneral,  the  Speaker  of  the 
Grand  Council  for  the  time  being  shall  succeed,  and  be  vested  with  the 
same  powers  and  authorities  to  continue  till  the  King's  pleasure  be  known ; 

That  all  military  commission  oflicers,  whether  for  land  or  sea  service, 
to  act  under  this  general  constitution,  shall  be  nominated  by  the  President- 
General  ;  but  the  approbation  of  the  Grand  Council  is  to  be  obtained  be- 
fore they  receive  their  commissions ;  and  all  civil  oflicers  are  to  be  nomina- 
ted by  the  Grand  Council,  and  to  receive  the  President-CJeneraPs  approba 
tion  before  they  officiate ; 

But,  in  case  of  vacancy  by  death  or  removal  of  any  officer,  civil  or  mili- 
tary, under  this  constitution,  the  Governor  of  the  province  in  which  such 
vacancy  happens,  may  appoint,  till  the  pleasure  of  the  President-General 
and  Grand  Council  can  be  known ; 

That  the  particular  military,  as  well  as  civil  establishments  in  each 
colony,  remain  in  their  present  state,  the  general  constitution  notwith- 
standing; and  that  on  sudden  emergencies  any  colony  may  defend  itself, 
and  lay  the  accounts  of  expense  thence  arising  before  the  President-Gen- 
eral and  General  Council,  who  may  allow  and  order  payment  of  the  same, 
as  far  as  they  judge  such  accounts  just  and  reasonable. 
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IV. 

PHILOSOPHER  AND  PATRIOT. 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  born  in  Boston  in  1706.  His 
Bchooling  was  limited  to  the  common  English  branches.  At 
the  age  of  ten  he  was  taken  from  school  and 
A  self-made  placed  in  the  shop  of  his  fitther,  a  tallow-chandler, 
man.  and  set  ^^at  cutting  wicks  for  the  candles,  filling 

moulds  for  cast  candles,  attending  the  shop,  going 
of  errands,"  etc.  The  occupation  was  so  distasteful  that  he 
formed  the  design  of  going  to  sea.  To  prevent  such  a  re- 
sult, he  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  printer  with 
an  older  brother,  who  had  a  printing  office  in  Boston.  This 
employment  was  congenial  to  Franklin's  tastes,  and  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  art  with  great  rapidity.  The 
work  also  brought  him  into  communication  with  books,  and 
he  spent  his  leisure  hours  in  eagerly  reading  whatever  he 
could  find  that  suited  his  tastes.  Among  the  books  which 
he  thus  read,  and  which  exerted  a  powerful  influence  over 
him,  were  Pilgrim's  Progress,  Plutarch's  Lives,  an  odd  vol- 
ume of  the  Spectator,  and  Cotton  Mather's  Way  to  Do  Good. 

The  brother  and  he  not  getting  on  pleasantly  together, 
Benjamin,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  left  Boston  and  went  to 
Philadelphia.  At  the  latter  place  he  found  employment  as  a 
journeyman  printer.  Meeting  with  some  encouragement,  he 
determined,  when  about  twenty-one  years  of  age,  to  open  a 
printing  office  on  his  own  account,  and  proceeded  to  London 
to  procure  the  type  and  other  necessary  materials.  Not  be- 
ing able  to  effect  the  purchase,  he  remained  nearly  two  years 
in  London,  practicing  his  trade  as  a  journeyman  printer. 
While  there  he  published  a  Dissertation  on  Liberty  and 
Necessity,  which  attracted  some  attention. 

On  returning  to  Philadelphia,  Franklin,  by  the  aid  of  some 
friends,  established  a  printing  office,  and  at  the  same  time 
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bought  out  a  newspaper,  The  Pennsylvania  Gazette^  which  he 
continued  for  many  years  to  publish^  and  which,  by  his  busi- 
ness sagacity  and  his  talents  as  a  writer,  he  made  a  source 
both  of  profit  and  influence. 

By  his  paper  and  his  other  publications,  and  by  his  per- 
sonal character,  Franklin  acquired  a  great  and  constantly 
growing  influence,  both  social  and  political.  He  had  ac- 
customed himself  from  boyhood  to  write  on  public  affairs,  and 
his  pamphlets  on  the  interests  of  England  and  the  rights  of 
the  colonies  were  read  with  great  attention  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean. 

Franklin  held  various  important  public  offices,  both  in 
Pennsylvania  and  under  the  general  government,  and  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  public  opinion  in  all  the  controversies 
between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country ;  and  he  was, 
on  different  occasions,  sent  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colo- 
nial Assembly.  Examined  by  Parliament,  in  1765,  concern- 
ing the  probable  effect  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  America,  he 
replied  with  so  much  firmness,  dignity,  and  intelligence  that 
even  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  colonies  were  forced  to  re- 
spect his  arguments.  He  was,  no  doubt,  the  greatest  diplo- 
matist of  the  eighteenth  century. 

He  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
and  was  one  of  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  he  negotiated  the  Treaty  with  France, 
which  contributed  largely  to  the  achievement  of  independ- 
ence ;  he  was  one  of  the  three  commissioners  who  negotiated 
the  Treaty  of  Peace,  in  1783;  and,  finally,  he  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  by  whom  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  drafted,  after  the  war  was  over. 

Among  his  great  services  to  his  country  was  his  organiza- 
tion of  its  postal  service  as  early  as  1754.  "Every  penny 
stamp  is  a  monument  to  Franklin."  His  simple  experiment 
with  the  kite,  proving  that  lightning  and  thunder  are  caused 
by  electric  currents,  and  his  subsequent  invention  of  the 
lightning-rod  (1752),  gave  him  a  high  place  among  scientific 
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men.  During  all  the  time  that  he  was  engaged  in  public 
affiiirs^  he  found  the  leisure  to  pursue  the  philosophical  in- 
vestigations which  have  made  his  name  famous,  and  also  to 
write  those  numerous  essays  on  familiar  subjects  which,  by 
their  simplicity  and  wisdom,  have  excited  the  marvel  of 
mankind. 

Franklin  died  in  1790.    Twenty  thousand  Americans  at- 
tended his  funeral. 


V. 

OPPRESSIVE  ACTS. 

The  Revolntioii  was  brought  about  by  the  people  asserting 
their  privileges  and  contending  for  them.  The  oppressive 
measures  of  the  '*  Stamp  Act''  (1765),  the  ''Boston  Port 
Bill,''  and  the  ''Mutiny  Act"  (1774),  were 
Forenmners  preceded  by  the  "Navigation  Act,"  passed  by 
of  the  Revo-  Parliament  in  1661,  securing  to  English  ship- 
Intion.  ping  the   monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade  of 

England;  also  by  the  issuing  of  "Writs  op 
Assistance,"  in  1761,  which  were  general  search-warrants 
empowering  custom-house  officers  to  break  open  shops,  stores, 
and  private  dwellings,  in  search  of  merchandise  on  which  it 
was  suspected  no  duty  had  been  paid. 

The  people  had  become  jealous  of  their  rights  of  self-gov- 
ernment, and  the  love  of  liberty  was  inherent  and  strong. 
The  exercise  of  local  government  in  all  the  colonies  had  been 
developing  a  latent  feeling  tending  toward  independence. 

In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  Patrick  Henry 
carried  resolutions  declaring  that  the  right  to  tax  the  colonies 
rested  solely  with  the  representatives  of  the  colonists,  "  and 
that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in  any 
Declaration  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the 
of  Rights.  General  Assembly  aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  ten- 
dency to  destroy  British  as  well  as  American 
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freedom/'  Delegates  from  nine  colonies  met  at  New  York 
in  October,  1765,  and  prepared  a  Declaration  of  Rights  with 
remonstrances  to  king  and  Parliament. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  in 
September,  1774.  Fifty-three  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  in 
the  country  were  there ;  men  deeply  versed  in  English  law,  and 
who  knew  well  that  England's  king  and  Par- 
The  orator  of  liament  were  violating  the  constitution  which 
Revolntionary  they  were  sworn  to  maintain.  The  feeling  of 
tises.  awe  and  responsibility  which  fell  on  all  the 

members  of  the  Assembly  was  broken  by 
Patrick  Henry, — the  greatest  orator  of  his  day,  and  perhaps 
the  greatest  that  America  has  yet  produced, — who  recited  the 
wrongs  of  the  colonies  with  magnificent  eloquence,  and  yet 
with  strict  adherence  to  the  truth. 

Patrick  Henry,  born  in  1736,  was  a  man  of  limited  educa- 
tion, and  in  early  years  displayed  few  indications  of  his  future 
greatness.  He  was  exceedingly  fond  of  fishing  and  hunting, 
and  of  social  pleasures,  all  of  which  he  allowed  to  interfere 
with  his  duties.  He  married  at  eighteen,  failed  twice  in  busi- 
ness, once  in  an  attempt  at  farming,  and  finally,  when  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  entered  the  profession  of  law  after  six 
weeks'  study  of  the  subject.  Though  ignorant  of  the  siiliplest 
details  of  the  profession,  yet  his  wonderful  gift  of  oratory 
stood  him  in*  good  stead,  and  aft;er  the  first  trial  in  which  he 
appeared,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he  never  lacked  for 
business,  although  he  was  never  considered  remarkable  as  a 
lawyer. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  moral  courage,  and  the  instinctive 
champion  of  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed.  The  opening 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  fired  his  patriotic  soul;  evidently 
the  time  and  purpose  for  which  he  had  been  bom  had  ar- 
rived. His  speech  before  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses 
electrified  the  country,  and  gained  him  the  reputation,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-nine,  of  being  "the  greatest  orator  and  politi- 
cal thinker  of  a  land  abounding  with  public  speakers  and 
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statesmen."  From  this  time  forth  he  was  prominent  in  the 
political  conventions  and  congresses  of  the  colonies,  and,  in 
1776,  he  was  elected  the  first  republican  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  He  held  this  office  until  1779,  when,  being  no 
longer  eligible,  he  returned  to  the  Legislature.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  he  was  again  chosen  Governor,  and  served  until 
1786,  when  he  resigned.  In  1794  he  retired  from  the  law, 
and  removed  to  his  estate.  After  this  he  declined  several 
honorable  positions  in  public  life,  but  was  finally  persuaded 
by  Washington  and  others  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate,  in  1799,  in  order  to  oppose  certain  measures 
there.  He  was  easily  elected,  but  death  interposed  before  he 
could  take  his  seat. 


VI. 

THE  TOCSIN  OF  WAR. 

SPEECH  OF  PATRICK  HENRY, 

MARCH  23,  1775, 
IN   THE   CONVENTION    OF    DELEGATFi^   OF   VIRGINIA, 

On  the  following  resolutions  introduced  by  himself: 

*'  Resolved,  That  a  well-regulated  militia,  composed  of  gentlemen  and 
yeomen,  is  the  natural  strength  and  only  security  of  a  free  government; 
that  such  a  militia  in  this  colony  would  forever  render  it  unnecessary  for 
the  mother  country  to  keep  among  us,  for  the  purpose  of  our  defense,  any 
standing  army  of  mercenary  soldiers,  always  subversive  of  the  quiet,  and 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  would  obviate  the  pretext  of 
taxing  us  for  their  support. 

"  That  the  establishment  of  such  a  militia  is,  at  this  time,  peculiarly 
necessary,  by  the  state  of  our  laws,  for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
country,  some  of  which  are  already  expired,  and  others  will  shortly  be  so, 
and  that  the  known  remissness  of  government  in  calling  us  together  in 
legislative  capacity,  renders  it  too  insecure,  in  this  time  of  danger  and  dis- 
tress, to  rely,  that  opportunity  will  be  given  of  renewing  them,  in  general 
assenibly,  or  making  any  provision  to  secure  our  inestimable  rights  and 
liberties  from  those  further  violations  with  which  they  are  threatened. 

"  Resolved,  therefore,  That  this  colony  be  immediately  put  into  a  state  of 

defense,  and  that be  a  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  for  embodying, 

arming,  and  disciplining  such  a  number  ot  men  as  may  be  sufficient  for 
that  purpose." 
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Mr.  Pbbbident:— No  man  thinks  more  highly  than  I  do  of  the  patri* 
otism,  as  well  as  abilities,  of  the  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  have  just 
addressed  the  House.  But  different  men  often  see  the  same  subject  in  dif- 
ferent lights ;  and,  therefore,  I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought 
TheKej-note  disrespectful  to  those  gentlemen  if,  entertaining,  as  I  do, 
of  the  ReTO-  opinions  of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  I  shall  speak 
llltioii.  forth  my  sentiments  freely  and  without  reserye.    This  is 

no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the  House  is 
one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.  For  my  part,  I  consider  it  as  noth- 
ing less  than  a  question  of  freedom  or  slavery ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
magnitude  of  the  subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate.  It  is  only 
in  this  way  that  we  can  hope  to  arrive  at  truth  and  fulfill  the  great  re- 
sponsibility which  we  hold  to  God  and  our  country  Should  I  keep  back 
my  opinions  at  such  a  time,  through  fear  of  giving  offense,  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  guilty  of  treason  toward  my  country,  and  of  an  act  of  dis- 
loyalty toward  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  which  I  revere  above  all  earthly 
kings. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope. 
We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against  a  painful  truth,  and  listen  to  the  song 
of  that  siren  till  she  transforms  us  into  beasts.  Is  this  the  part  of  wise 
men  engaged  in  a  great  and  arduous  struggle  for  liberty  ?  Are  we  dis- 
posed to  be  of  the  number  of  those,  who,  having  eyes,  see  not,  and  having 
ears,  hear  not,  the  things  which  so  nearly  concern  their  temporal  salva- 
tion ?  For  my  part,  whatever  anguish  of  spirit  it  may  cost,  I  am  willing 
to  know  the  whole  truth ;  to  know  the  worst,  and  to  provide  for  it. 

I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the 
lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way  of  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the 
past  And  judging  by  the  past,  I  wbh  to  know  what  there  has  been  in 
the  conduct  of  the  British  ministry  for  the  last  ten  years  to  justify  those 
hopes  with  which  gentlemen  have  been  pleased  to  solace  themselves  and 
the  House  ?  Is  it  that  insidious  smile  with  which  our  petition  has  been 
lately  received?  Trust  it  not,  sir;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suf- 
fer not  yourselves  to  be  betrayed  with  a  kiss.  Ask  yourselves  how  this 
gracious  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with  those  warlike  prepara- 
tions which  cover  our  waters  and  darken  our  land.  Are  fleets  and  armies 
necessary  to  a  work  of  love  and  reconciliation  ?  Have  we  shown  ourselves 
so  unwilling  to  be  reconciled,  that  force  must  be  called  in  to  win  back  our 
love?  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves,  sir.  These  are  the  implements  of 
war  and  subjugation;  the  last  arguments  to  which  kings  resort  I  ask 
gentlemen,  sir,  what  means  this  martial  array,  if  its  purpose  be  not  to 
force  us  to  submission  ?  Can  gentlemen  assign  any  other  possible  motive 
for  it?  Has  Great  Britain  any  enemy,  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  to 
call  for  all  this  accumulation  of  navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has 
none.  They  are  meant  for  us ;  they  can  be  meant  for  no  other.  They  are 
sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chains  which  the  British  min« 
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ifltiy  have  beeo  so  long  forging.  And  what  ha^e  we  to  oppose  to  them  ? 
Shall  we  try  argument?  Sir,  we  ha^e  been  trying  that  for  the  last  ten 
years.  Have  we  anything  new  to  offer  upon  the  subject?  Nothing.  We 
have  held  the  8nl>ject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable;  but  it  has 
been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and  humble  supplication  ? 
What  terms  shall  we  find  which  have  not  been  already  exhausted  ?  Let 
US  not,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  deceive  ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  avert  the  storm  which  is  now  coming  on. 
We  have  petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated ;  we  have  supplicated ;  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  throne,  and  have  implored  its  inter- 
position to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry  and  Parliament 
Our  petitions  have  been  slighted ;  our  remonstrances  have  produced  addi- 
tional violence  and  insult;  our  supplications  have  been  disregarded;  and 
we  have  been  spumed,  with  contempt,  from  the  foot  of  the  throne  I  In 
vain,  after  these  things,  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we  wish  to  be  free— 
if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inestimable  privileges  for  which  we 
have  been  so  long  contending — if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  no- 
ble struggle  in  which  we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have 
pledged  ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained — we  must  fight !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we  must  fight  I  An 
appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  Ood  of  Hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us ! 

They  tell  us,  sir,  that  we  are  weak ;  unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable 
an  adversary.  But  when  shall  we  be  stronger?  Will  it  be  the  next  week, 
or  the  next  year?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and  when  the 
British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house  ?  Shall  we  gather  strength 
by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  we  acquire  the  means  of  effectual 
resistance,  by  lying  supinely  on  our  backs,  and  hugging  the  delusive  phan- 
tom of  hope,  until  our  enemies  shall  have  bound  ns  hand  and  foot?  Sir, 
we  are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which  the  God  of 
nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of  people,  armed  in  the 
holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country  as  that  which  we  possess,  are 
invincible  by  any  force  which  our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides, 
sir,  we  shall  not  fight  our  battles  alone.  There  is  a  just  God  who  presides 
over  the  destinies  of  nations,  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  oar 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone ;  it  is  to  the  vig- 
ilant, the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,  sir,  we  have  no  election.  If  we  were 
base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too  late  to  retire  from  the  contest.  There 
is  no  retreat,  but  in  submission  and  slavery  I  Our  chains  are  forged  I 
Their  clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  I  The  war  is  inevit- 
able—and let  it  come !     I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come ! 

It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen  may  cry,  Peace 
peace — but  there  is  no  peace  I  The  war  is  actually  begun !  The  next  gale 
that  sweeps  from  the  north  will  bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  I    Our  brethren  are  already  in  the  field!    Why  stand  we  here  idle! 
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What  is  it  that  gentlemen  wish?  What  would  they  have?  Is  life  so  dear 
or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  chains  and  slavery  ? 
Forbid  it,  Almighty  God!  I  know  not  what  course  others  may  take;  but 
as  for  me,  give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death ! 


VII. 

SECTION  1. 
CONFEDERATION  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

The  first  steps  toward  the  orgjinization  of  the  United  States 
of  America  dates  back  to  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
several  North  American  Colonies,  which  met  at  Carpenter's 
Hall,  Philadelphia,  September  5, 1774,  and  styled  themselves 
a  Congress.  Its  object  was  to  discuss  the  grievances  of  Great 
Britain,  and  to  enact  measui-es  for  self-protection.  Each 
colony  was  entitled  to  one  vote.  The  Confederation  con- 
stantly gained  in  strength  and  in  public  confidence.  British 
aggressions  became  intolerable,  and  on  July  2,  1776,  the 
Continental  Congress  resolved  "  Thai  these  United  Colonies 
are  and  of  right  ought  to  be  Pi^ee  and  Independent  States,''  etc., 
and  on  Thursday,  July  4,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  agreed  upon,  and  read  to  the  public  on 
"United  July  8th.  On  the  9th  of  September,  1776,  by 
States  of  resolution  of  Congress,  the  words  "  United  Colo 
America.''  nies^^  was  changed  to  "The  United  States  of 
America.'' 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  of 
the  United  States  of  America  was  agreed  to  November  15, 
1777,  subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  several  State  Legisla- 
tures, the  last  of  which  ratified  the  same  March  1,  1781. 

Here  was  a  bond  of  union  between  thirteen  independent 
States,  whose  delegates  in  Congress  legislated  for  the  general 
welfare,  and  executed  certain  powers  so  far  as  they  were  per- 
mitted by  the  articles  aforesaid.     The   following  are   the 
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names  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Continental  Congress  from 
1774  to  1788: 

Pe3rton  Randolph Virginia. Septembers,    1774 

Henry  Middleton South  Carolina October  22,       1774 

Peyton  Randolph Virginia^ May  10,  1775 

John  Hancock Massachusetts May  24,  1776 

Henry  Laurens South  Carolina November  1,    1777 

John  Jay New  York December  10,   1778 

Samuel  Huntington  ...  Connecticut.. September  28,  1779 

Thomas  McKean Delaware July  10,  1781 

John  Hanson.. Maryland November  5,    1781 

Ellas  Boudinot New  Jersey November  4,    1782 

Thomas  Mifflin  Pennsylvania Novembers,     1783 

Richard  Henry  Lee Virginia..^ November  30,  1784 

Nathaniel  Grorham Massachusetts^ January  6,       1786 

Arthur  St.  Clair Pennylvania February  2,      1787 

Cyrus  Griffin Virginia January  22,     1788 

THE  CONWNENTAL  CONGRESS  MET 

September  5,    1774,  and  May  10, 1775,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

December  20,  1776,  at  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

March  4,  1777,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

September  27,  1777,  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 

September  30,  1777,  at  York,  Pennsylvania. 

July  2,  1778,  at  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

June  30,  1783,  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

November  26,  1783,  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

November  1,    1784,  at  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

January  11,     1785,  at  New  York. 

THE  COJ  GRESS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  MET 

From  March  4,  1789,  to  August  12,  1790,  at  New  York. 
From  December  6,  1790,  to  May  14, 1800,  at  Philadelphia. 
From  and  since  November  17,  1800,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Thus  New  York  city  was  the  first  seat  of  our  government ; 
thence  it  was  transferred  to  Philadelphia ;  and 
Seats  of  Got-  in  1800  it  was  removed  to  Washington  City,  in 
emmeilt.  the  District  of  Columbia.    The  District  of  Co- 

lumbia was  formerly  ten  miles  square,  given  to 
the  United  States  in  1790,  by  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for 
the  purpose  of  a  National  Capital.     In  1800  it  became  the 
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seat  of  the  General  Government  and  the  residence  of  the 
President  and  other  executive  officers  of  the  nation.  In 
1846,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  the  part  given  by  Virginia  was 
restored  to  that  State.  Consequently,  the  District  is  now 
confined  to  the  Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  and  contains 
sixty-four  square  miles. 

The  government  of  the  District  is  peculiar.  The  leffiala-- 
live  power  is  retained  by  Congress,  the  executive  is  vested  in 
three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  President,  and  the 
judicial  in  a  Supreme  Court,  a  Circuit,  a  Criminal  and  a  Dis- 
trict Court.  An  appeal  lies  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  no  representation  in  Congress,  and 
the  people  have  no  vote  in  national  elections.  The  present 
form  of  government  was  adopted  in  June,  1 878. 


SECTION  2. 

THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

[A  BBBOLUTION  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Colonies  was  passed  June 
lli  1776,  appointing  a  committee  of  five  to  draft  a  Declaration — consisting 
of  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman, 
Robert  R.  Livingston. 

Thursday,  July  4, 1776. 

Agreeable  to  the  order  of  the  day,  Congress  resolved  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  to  consider  the  Declaration,  President  John  Hancock, 
of  Massachusetts,  in  the  chair.  The  Secretary,  Benjamin  Harrison,  of 
Virginia,  reported  that  the  committee  had  agreed  upon  a  Declaration; 
which  was  read  and  adopted  as  follows:] 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one 
people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have  connected 
An  immortal  them  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  powers  of  the 
document*  earth  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of 
nature  and  of  nature's  God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  for 
the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the  causes 
which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident : — that  all  men  are  created  equal ; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights ; 
that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  to 
secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their 
just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed ;  that  whenever  any  form  of 
gOTemment  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends  it  b  the  right  of  the  people 
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to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  goyemment,  Ia7ing  its  founda- 
tion on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them 
shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence, 
indeed,  will  dictate  that  governments  long  established  should  not  be 
changed  for  light  and  transient  causes;  and  accordingly  all  experienoe 
hath  shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  suf- 
ferable,  than  to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing 
invariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design  to  reduce  them  under  absolute 
despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty,  to  throw  off*  such  government 
and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the 
patient  sufferance  of  these  colonies;  and  such  is  now  the  necessity  which 
constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  system  of  government 

The  hbtory  of  the  present  King  of  Great  Britian  is  a  history  of  repeated 
injuries  and  usurpations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  establishment  of 
an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  States.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submit- 
ted to  a  candid  world : 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for 
the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing 
importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation  till  his  asseni  should  be 
obtained ;  and,  when  so  suspended,  he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to 
them. 

He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  dbtricts 
of  people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  representation 
in  the  legislature — a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to  tyrants 
only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomforta- 
ble, and  distant  from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance  with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposing,  with 
manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  right  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others 
to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation^ 
have  returned  to  the  people  at  large  for  their  exercise ;  the  State  remain- 
ing, in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  invasion  from  without 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  hcs  endeavored  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  States ;  for  that 
purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturalization  of  foreigners,  refusing  to 
pass  others  to  encourage  their  migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions 
oi  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent 
to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  their 
offices  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 
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He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  officesi  and  sent  hither  swarms  of 
officers  to  harass  our  people  and  eat  out  their  substance. 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the 
consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of  and  superior  to  the 
civil  power. 

He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction  foreign 
to  our  constitution  and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;  giving  his  assent  to 
their  acts  of  pretended  legislation — 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murdere 
which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  States : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  : 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas,  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offenses: 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  law  in  a  neighboring  province, 
establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries 
so  as  to  render  it  at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the 
same  absolute  rule  into  these  colonies : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and 
altering  fundamentally  the  form  of  our  government : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested 
with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection, 
and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burned  our  towns,  and 
destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transporting  large  armies  of  foreign  mercenaries,  to 
complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  beg^n,  with 
circumstances  of  cruelty  and  perfidy  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  bar- 
barous ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas, 
to  bear  arms  against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their, 
friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall  themselves  by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored 
to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers  the  merciless  Indian  savages, 
whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages, 
sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the 
most  humble  terms;  our  petitions  have  been  answered  only  by  repeated 
injury.  A  prince  whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may 
define  a  tyrant  is  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attention  to  our  British  brethren.  We 
have  warned  them,  from  time  to  time,  of  attempts  made  by  their  legisla- 
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tare  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  us.  We  have  reminded 
them  of  the  circumstaQces  of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We 
have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  con- 
jured them,  hy  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpa- 
tions, which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspond- 
ence. They,  too,  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of  justice  and  consanguinity. 
We  must  therefore  acquiesce  in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separa- 
tion, and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war — in 
peace,  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  op  America, 
in  Greneral  Congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the 
world  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions,  do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  au- 
thority of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare 
that  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  good  right  ought  to  be,  Free  and  /»- 
d^)endent  States ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  all  political  connection  between  them  and  the  State  of 
Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  Free  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract 
alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which 
Indejpendenl  States  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declara- 
tion, with  a  firm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divive  Providence,  we 
mutually  pledge  to  each  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred 
honor.  "*' 

Signed  by  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Congress. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  FttsidenL 

Attested  :    Charles  Thomson,  Secretary, 

New  Hampshire— Josiah  Bartlett,  William  Whipple,  Matthew  Thorn- 
ton. 

Massachusetts  Bay — Samuel  Adams,  John  Adams,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
Elbridge  Gerry. 

Rhode  Island— Stephen  Hopkins,  William  Ellery. 

Connecticut — Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  William  Williams, 
Oliver  Wolcott. 

New  York— William  Floyd,  Philip  Livingston,  Francis  Lewis,  Lewis 
Morris. 

New  Jersey— Richard  Stockton,  John  Witherspoon,  Francis  Hopkin- 
son,  John  Hart,  Abraham  Clark. 

Pennsylvania — Robert  Morris,  Benjamin  Rush,  Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton,  George  Clymer,  James  Smith,  George  Taylor,  James  Wil- 
son, Greorge  Ross. 

Dexawarb — Ceesar  Rodney,  George  Read,  Thomas  McKean. 

Maryland— Samuel  Chase,  William  Paca,  Thomas  Stone,  Charles  Car- 
roll of  Carroll  ton. 
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Virginia— George  Wythe,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Thomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  Carter  Braxton. 

North  Carolina — William  Hooper,  Joseph  Hewes,  John  Penn. 

South  Carolina— Edward  Rutledge,  Thomas  Hayward,  Jr.,  Thomas 
Lynch,  Jr.,  Arthur  Middleton. 

Georqia — Button  Gwinnett,  Lyman  Hall,  George  Walton. 

This  Declaration  was  written  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  of 
Virginia,  and  was  published  to  the  world  on  the  4th  of  July, 
1776. 

"  It  was  two  o'clock*  in  the  afternoon  when  the  final  de- 
cision was  announced  by  Secretary  Thomson  to  the  assembled 
Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was  a  moment  of  solemn 
interest;  and  when  the  secretary  sat  down,  a  deep  silence 
pervaded  that  august  assembly.  Thousands  of  anxious  citi- 
zens had  gathered  in  the  streets  of  Philadelphia,  for  it  was 
known  that  the  final  decision  was  to  be  made  on  that  day. 
From  the  hour  when  Congress  convened  in  the  morning,  the 
old  bellman  had  been  in  the  steeple.  He  placed  a  boy  at  the 
door  below,  to  give  him  notice  when  the  announcement 
should  be  made.  As  hour  succeeded  hour,  the  gray-beard 
shook  his  head,  and  said,  ^They  will  never  do  it!'  They  will 
never  do  it ! '  Suddenly  a  loud  shout  came  up  from  below, 
and  there  stood  the  blue-eyed  boy  clapping  his  hands  and 
shouting,  *  Ring!  Ring!'  Grasping  the  iron  tongue  of  the 
old  bell,  backward  and  forward  he  hurled  it  a  hundred  times, 
its  loud  voice  proclaiming  ^  Liberty  throughout  all  the  land, 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof.'  The  excited  multitude  in 
the  streets  responded  with  loud  acclamations,  and  with  can- 
non-peals, bonfires,  and  illuminations,  the  patriots  held  a  glo- 
rious carnival  that  night  in  the  quiet  city  of  Penn." — Lossing. 

**  Liberty  Bell,"  cast  twenty-three  years  before  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  had  around  its  crown  the  signifi- 
cant inscription,  ^^ Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land  ui}jto 
all  the  inhabitants  thereof"  Though  now  cracked  and  voice- 
less, this  venerated  bell  still  hangs  above"  Independence  Hall. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  British  in  1777,  it  was  removed  to 
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a  place  of  safety ;  before  replacing  it,  the  old  belfry,  which 
had  decayed,  was  torn  down  and  a  new  on^  built. 

SIGNERS  OF  THE  DECLARATION— THEIR  BIRTHS  AND  PROFESSIONS. 

Josiah  Bartlett,  born  at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  Nov.,  1729 — Physician. 

William  Whipple,  born  at  Kittery,  Maine — Sailor. 

Matthew  Thornton,  bom  in  Ireland,  1741 — Physician. 

John  Hancock,  born  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  1737 — Merchant. 

Samuel  Adams,  bom  in  Boston,  1722 — Merchant. 

John  Adams,  born  at  Quincy,  Massachusetts,  1736 — Lawyer. 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  born  in  Boston,  1731 — Lawyer. 

Elbridge  Gerry,  bom  at  Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  1744 — Merchant. 

Stephen  Hopkins,  born  at  Scituate,  Massachusetts,  1707 — Farmer. 

John  Morton,  bora  in  Ridley,  Pennsylvania,  1724 — Surveyor. 

George  Clymer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  1739 — Merchant. 

James  Smith,  born  in  Ireland,  1715 — Lawyer. 

George  Taylor,  bom  in  Ireland,  1716 — Physician. 

James  Wilson,  bora  in  Scotland. 

George  Ross,  born  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  1730 — Lawyer. 

Ca«ar  Rodney,  born  at  Dover,  Delaware,  1730. 

George  Read,  bora  in  Maryland,  1734 — Lawyer. 

Thomas  McKean,  bora  in  Chester  County,  Pa.,  1734— Lawyer. 

Samuel  Chase,  bora  in  Maryland,  1741 — Lawyer. 

William  Paca,  born  in  Maryland,  1740— Lawyer. 

William  Ellery,  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  1727 — Lawyer. 

Roger  Sherman,  born  at  Newton,  Massachusetts,  1721 — Shoemaker. 

William  Williams,  born  in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  1731.  • 

Oliver  Wolcott,  bora  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  1726 — Physician. 

William  Floyd,  born  at  Long  Island,  New  York,  1734 — Farmer. 

Philip  Livingston,  bora  at  Albany,  New  York,  1716 — Merchant. 

Francis  Lewis,  bora  at  Llandaff,  Wales,  1713. 

Lewis  Morris,  born  at  Harlem,  New  York,  1726 — Farmer. 

Richard  Stockton,  born  at  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  1730 — Lawyer. 

John  Witherspoon,  born  at  Yester,  Scotland,  1722 — Minister. 

Francis  Hopkins,  born  in  Philadelphia,  1737 — Lawyer. 

John  Hart,  born  in  Hopewell,  New  Jersey — Farmer. 

Abraham  Clark,  bora  in  Elizabeth  town,  New  Jersey,  1726 — Lawyer. 

Robert  Morris,  born  in  England,  1734 — Merchant. 

Benjamin  Rush,  bora  in  Byberry,  Pennsylvania,  1735 — Physician. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  born  in  Boston,  1755 — Printer. 

Thomas  Stone,  born  at  Pointon,  Maryland,  1744 — Lawyer. 

Charles  Carroll  of  Carrollton,  born  at  Annapolis,  Maryland,  1737—  Lawyer. 

George  Wythe,  bora  at  Elizabeth  City  Co.,  Va.,  1726— Lawyer. 

Richard  Henry  Lee,  born  at  Stratford,  Virginia,  1732 — Soldier. 
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Thomas  Jefferson,  bom  at  Shadwell,  Virginia,  1743— Lawyer. 
Benjamin  Harrison,  bom  at  Berkley,  Virginia — Farmer. 
Tliomas  Nelson,  Jr.,  bom  at  York,  Virginia,  1738. 
Francis  Lightfoot  Lee,  bora  at  Stratford,  Virginia,  1734 — Farmer. 
Carter  Braxton,  bom  at  Newington,  Virginia,  1736. 
William  Hooper,  bom  in  Boston,  1742— Lawyer. 
Joseph  Hewes,  born  at  Kingston,  New  Jersey,  1730 — Lawyer. 
John  Penn,  born  in  Virginia,  1741 — Lawyer. 

Edward  Rutledge,  bora  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  1749 — Lawyer. 
Thomas  Hey  ward,  bom  at  St.  Luke's,  South  Carolina,  1746 — Lawyer. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr.,  bom  at  St.  George's,  South  Carolina,  1749 — Lawyer. 
Arthur  Middleton,  bom  on  the  banks  of  Ashley,  South  Carolina,  1743 — 
Lawyer. 


VIII. 

ARTICLES  OF  CONFEDERATION  AND  PERPETUAL  UNION  BETWEEN  THE 

STATES. 

[The  Articles  of  Confederation  were  agreed  to  November  15th,  1777,  and 
were  ratified  July  9th,  1778,  by  ten  States;  by  New  Jersey,  on  the  26th  of 
November  of  the  same  year;  and  by  Delaware,  on  the  23d  of  Febraary 
following.  Maryland,  alone,  held  oflf  two  years  more,  acceding  to  them 
March  1st,  1781,  and  thus  closing  the  obligation.] 

The  following  are  the  Articles : 

To  all  whom  these  Presents  shaU  come^  We,  the  undersigned  Delegates  of  the  Stales 
affixed  to  our  names,  send  greeting : 

Whereas,  The  Delegates  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress 
assembled,  did,  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
1777,  and  in  the  Second  Year  of  the  Independence  of  America,  agree  to 
certain  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States 
of  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  in  the 
words  following,  viz. : 

^Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  between  the  States  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Massachusetts  Bay^  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  Conneeti" 
cut.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia^ 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 

Article  1.  The  style  of  this  Confederacy  shall  be  "  The  United  States 
OF  America." 

Article  2.   Each  State  retains  its  sovereignty,  freedom  and  independ- 
ence, and  every  power,  jurisdiction  and  right,  which 
The  Antecedent  of  is  not  by  this  confederation  expressly  delegated  to 
the  Constitution,      the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 
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Article  3.  The  said  States  hereby  aeverallj  enter  into  a  firm  league  of 
friendship  with  each  other,  for  their  common  defense,  the  security  of  their 
liberties,  and  their  mutual  and  general  welfare,  binding  themselves  to  as* 
fiist  eaeb  other  against  all  force  offered  to,  or  attack  made  upon  them,  or 
any  of  them,  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  trade,  or  any  other  pre- 
tense whatever. 

Abticle  4 — Section  1.  The  better  to  secure  and  perpetuate  mutual 
friendship  and  intercourse  among  the  people  of  the  different  States  in  this 
Union,  the  free  inhabitants  of  each  of  these  States— paupers,  vagabonds, 
and  fugitives  from  justice  excepted — shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and 
immunities  of  free  citizens  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  people  of  each 
State  shall  have  free  ingress  and  regress  to  and  from  any  other  State,  and 
shall  enjoy  therein  all  the  privileges  of  trade  and  commerce,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  impositions,  and  restrictions,  as  the  inhabitants  thereof  re- 
spectively, provided  that  such  restrictions  shall  not  extend  so  far  as  to 
prevent  the  removal  of  property,  imported  into  any  State,  to  any  other 
State  of  which  the  owner  is  an  inhabitant ;  provided,  also,  that  no  impo- 
sition, duties,  or  restriction  shall  be  laid  by  any  State  on  the  property  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  them. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  person  guilty  of,  or  charged  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
high  misdemeanor  in  any  State,  shall  flee  from  justice,  and  be  found  in 
any  of  the  United  States,  he  shall,  upon  demand  of  the  Governor,  or  execu- 
tive power  of  the -State  from  which  he  fled,  be  delivered  up  and  removed 
to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  his  offense. 

Sec.  3.  Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  of  these  States,  to 
the  records,  acts,  and  judicial  proceedings  of  the  courts  and  magistrates  of 
every  other  State. 

Article  5 — Section  1-  For  the  more  convenient  management  of  the 
general  interest  of  the  United  States,  delegates  shall  be  annually  appointed, 
in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  direct,  to  meet  in  Con- 
gress on  the  first  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year,  with  a  power  re- 
served to  each  State  to  recall  its  delegates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time 
within  the  year,  and  to  send  others  in  their  stead,  for  the  remainder  of  the 
year. 

Sec.  2.  No  State  shall  be  represented  in  Congress  by  less  than  two,  nor 
by  more  than  seven  members ;  and  no  person  shall  be  capable  of  being  a 
delegate  for  more  than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years ;  nor  shall  any 
person,  being  a  delegate,  be  capable  of  holding  any  office  under  the  United 
States,  for  which  he,  or  another  for  his  benefit,  receives  any  salary,  fees  or 
emolument  of  any  kind. 

Sec.  3.  Each  State  shall  maintain  its  own  Delegates  in  any  meeting  of 
the  States,  and  while  they  aet  as  members  of  the  Committee  of  the  States. 

Sec.  4.  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled, each  State  shall  have  one  vote. 

Sec.  5.   Freedom  of  speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be  im- 
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peaohed  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  Congress,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  shall  be  protected  in  their  persons  from  arrests  and  im- 
prisonments, daring  the  time  of  their  going  to  and  from,  and  attendance 
on  Congress,  except  for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace. 

Article  6 — SEcrnoN  1.  No  State,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  send  an  embassy  to,  or  receive  an  em- 
bassy from,  or  enter  into  any  conference,  agreement,  alliance,  or  treaty 
with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State;  nor  shall  any  person  holding  any  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  accept  of  any 
present,  emolument,  office,  or  title,  of  any  kind  whatever  from  any  King, 
Prince,  or  foreign  State;  nor  shall  the  United  States  in  Congress  assem- 
bled, or  any  of  them,  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Sec.  2.  No  two  or  more  States  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  confederation, 
or  alliance  whatever  between  them,  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  specifying  accurately  the  purposes  for  which 
the  same  is  to  be  entered  into,  and  how  long  it  shall  continue. 

Sec.  3.  No  State  shall  lay  any  imposts  or  duties  which  may  interfere 
with  any  stipulations  in  treaties  entered  into  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  with  any  King,  Prince,  or  State,  in  pursuance  of  any 
treaties  already  proposed  by  Congress,  to  the  Courts  of  France  and  Spain. 
Sec.  4.  No  vessels  of  war  shall  be  kept  up  in  time  of  peace  by  any  State, 
except  such  number  only  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  for  the  defence  of  such  State,  or  its  trade ; 
nor  shall  any  body  of  forces  be  kept  up  by  any  State,  in  time  of  peace,  ex- 
cept such  number  only  as,  in  the  judgment  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  shall  be  deemed  requisite  to  garrison  the  forts  necessary 
for  the  defense  of  such  State;  but  every  State  shall  always  keep  up  a  well- 
regulated  and  disciplined  militia,  sufficiently  armed  and  accoutered,  and 
shall  provide  and  have  constantly  ready  for  use,  in  public  stores,  a  due 
number  of  field  pieces  and  tents,  and  a  proper  quantity  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  camp  equipage. 

Sec.  5.  No  State  shall  engage  in  any  war  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless  such  State  be  actually  invaded 
by  enemies,  or  shall  have  received  certain  advice  of  a  resolution  being 
formed  by  some  nation  of  Indians  to  invade  such  a  State,  and  the  danger 
is  so  imminent  as  not  to  admit  of  a  delay  till  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  can  be  consulted  ;  nor  shall  any  State  grant  commissions 
to  any  ships  or  vessels  of  war,  nor  letters  of  marque  or  reprisal,  except  it 
be  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled, 
and  then  only  against  the  Kingdom  or  State,  and  the  subjects  thereof, 
against  which  war  has  been  so  declared,  and  under  such  regulations  as 
shall  be  established  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  unless 
such  State  be  infested  by  pirates  in  which  case  vessels  of  war  may  be  fit- 
ted out  for  that  occasion,  and  kept  so  long  as  the  danger  shall  continue. 
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or  until  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  determine  other- 
wise. 

Article  7.  When  land  forces  are  raised  by  any  State  for  the  common 
defense,  all  officers  of,  or  under  the  rank  of  Colonel,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Legislatures  of  each  State  respectively,  by  whom  such  forces  shall  be 
raised,  or  in  such  manner  as  such  State  shall  direct,  and  all  vacancies  shall 
be  filled  up  by  the  State  which  first  made  the  appointment. 

ARTiciiE  8.  All  charges  of  war,  and  all  other  expenses  that  shall  be  in- 
curred for  the  common  defense  or  general  welfare,  and  allowed  by  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
treasury,  which  shall  be  supplied  by  the  several  States,  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  all  land  within  each  State,  granted  to  or  surveyed  for  any 
person,  as  such  land  and  the  buildings  and  improvements  thereon  shall  be 
estimated  according  to  such  mode  as  the  United  States  in  Congress  as- 
sembled shall,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  appoint.  The  taxes  for  pay- 
ing that  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by 
the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

Articlb  9 — Section  1.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall 
have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  and  power  of  determining  on  peace  and 
war,  except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  6th  article— of  sending  and  re- 
ceiving embassadors— entering  into  treaties  and  alliances,  provided  that 
no  treaty  of  commerce  shall  be  made  whereby  the  legislative  power  of  the 
respective  States  shall  be  restrained  from  imposing  such  imposts  and  du- 
ties on  foreigners  as  their  own  people  are  subjected  to,  or  from  prohibiting 
the  exportation  or  importation  of  any  species  of  goods  or  commodities 
whatsoever — of  establishing  rules  for  deciding  in  all  cases  what  captures 
on  land  or  water  shall  be  legal,  and  in  what  manner  prijjes  taken  by  land 
or  naval  forces  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided  or  ap- 
propriated— of  granting  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  times  of  peace — 
appointing  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the 
high  seas,  and  establishing  courts  for  receiving  and  determining  finally, 
appeals  in  all  cases  of  captures,  provided  that  no  member  of  Congress  shall 
be  appointed  a  judge  of  any  of  the  said  courts. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  be  the  last 
resort  on  appeal  in  all  disputes  and  differences  now  subsisting,  or  that 
hereafter  may  arise,  between  two  or  more  States  concerning  boundarj',  ju- 
risdiction, or  any  other  cause  whatever;  which  authority  shall  always  be 
exercised  in  the  manner  following  : 

Whenever  the  legislative  or  executive  authority  or  lawful  agent  of  any 
State  in  controversy  with  another  shall  present  a  petition  to  Congress, 
stating  the  matter  in  question  and  praying  for  a  hearing,  notice  thereof 
shall  be  given  by  order  of  Congress,  to  the  legislative  or  executive  au- 
thority of  the  other  State  in  controversy,  and  a  day  assigned  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  parties  by  their  lawful  agents,  who  shall  then  be  directed 
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to  appoint,  by  joint  consent,  commissioners  or  judges  to  constitute  a  coart 
for  hearing  and  determining  the  matter  in  question ;  but  if  they  can  not 
agree,  Congress  shall  name  three  persons  out  of  each  of  the  United  States, 
and  from  the  list  of  such  persons  each  party  shall  alternately  strike  out 
one,  the  petitioners  beginning,  until  the  number  shall  be  reduced  to  thir- 
teen ;  and  from  that  number  not  less  than  seven,  nor  more  than  nine  names, 
as  Congress  shall  direct,  shall,  in  the  presence  of  Congress,  be  drawn  out 
by  lot ;  and  the  persons  whose  names  shall  be  so  drawn,  or  any  five  of  them, 
shall  be  commissioners  or  judges,  to  hear  and  finally  determine  the  con- 
troversy, so  always  as  a  major  part  of  the  judges  who  shall  hear  the 
cause  shall  agree  in  the  determination ;  and  if  either  party  shall  neglect 
to  attend  at  the  day  appointed,  without  showing  reasons  which  Congress 
shall  judge  sufficient,  or  being  present  shall  refuse  to  strike,  the  Congress 
shall  proceed  to  nominate  three  persons  out  of  each  State,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Congress  shall  strike  in  behalf  of  such  party  absent  or  refusing ; 
and  the  judgment  and  sentence  of  the  court  to  be  appointed,  in  the  man- 
ner above  prescribed,  shall  be  final  and  conclusive ;  and  if  any  of  the  par- 
ties shall  refuse  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  such  court,  or  to  appear  or 
defend  their  claim  or  cause,  the  court  shall,  nevertheless,  proceed  to  pro- 
nounce sentence  or  judgment,  which  shall  in  like  manner  be  final  and  de- 
cisive, the  judgment  or  sentence  and  other  proceedings  being  in  either  case 
transmitted  to  Congress,  and  lodged  among  the  acts  of  Congress  for  the 
security  of  the  parties  concerned :  provided  that  every  commissioner,  be- 
fore he  sits  in  judgment,  shall  take  an  oath,  to  be  administered  by  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  or  Superior  Court  of  the  State  where  the  cause 
shall  be  tried,  '^  well  and  truly  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter  in  ques- 
tion, according  to  the  best  of  his  judgment,  without  favor,  affection,  or 
hope  of  reward : "  provided,  al^o,  that  no  State  shall  be  deprived  of  terri- 
tory for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  3.  All  controversies  concerning  the  private  right  of  soil  claimed 
under  different  grants  of  two  or  more  States,  whose  jurisdictions,  as  they 
may  respect  such  lands,  and  the  States  which  passed  such  grants,  are  ad- 
justed; the  said  grants  or  either  of  them  being  at  the  same  time  claimed 
to  have  originated  antecedent  to  such  settlement  of  jurisdiction,  shall,  on 
the  petition  of  either  party  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  be  finally 
determined  as  near  as  may  be  in  the  same  manner  as  is  before  prescribed 
for  deciding  disputes  respecting  territorial  jurisdiction  between  different 
States. 

Ssa  4.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  also  have  the 
exclusive  right  and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck 
by  their  own  authority,  or  by  that  of  the  respective  States— fixing  the 
standard  of  weights  and  measures  throughout  the  United  States — regula- 
ting the  trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the  Indians,  not  members  of 
any  of  the  States :  provided  that  the  legislative  right  of  any  State  within 
its  own  limits  be  not  infringed  or  violated — establishing  or  regulating 
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post-offices  from  one  State  to  another,  throughout  all  the  United  States, 
and  exacting  such  postage  on  the  papers  passing  through  the  same  as  may. 
be  requisite  to  defray  the  expenses  of  said  office — appointing  all  officers  of 
the  land  forces,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  excepting  regimental 
officers — appointing  all  the  officers  of  the  naval  forces,  and  commissioning 
all  officers  whatever  in  the  service  of  the  United  States — making  rules  for 
the  government  and  regulation  of  the  said  land  and  naval  forces,  and  di- 
recting their  operations. 

Sec.  5.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  have  authority 
to  appoint  a  committee,  to  sit  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  to  be  denominated 
**A  CommiUee of  the  Stales^*  and  to  consist  of  one  Delegate  from  each  State; 
and  to  appoint  such  other  committees  and  civil  officers  as  may  be  necessary 
for  managing  the  general  affairs  of  the  United  States  under  their  direc- 
tion—to appoint  one  of  their  number  to  preside:  provided,  that  no  person 
be  allowed  to  serve  in  the  office  of  President  more  than  one  year  in  any 
term  of  three  years — to  ascertain  the  necessary  sums  of  money  to  be  raised 
for  the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  to  appropriate  and  apply  the 
same  for  defraying  the  public  expenses — to  borrow  money,  or  emit  bills 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  every  half  year  to  thd 
respective  States  an  account  of  the  sums  of  money  so  borrowed  or  emit- 
ted— to  build  and  equip  a  navy— to  agree  upon  the  number  of  land  forces, 
and  to  make  requisitions  from  each  State  for  its  quota,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  white  inhabitants  in  such  State;  which  requisition  shall  be 
binding,  and  thereupon  the  Legislature  of  each  State  shall  appoint  the 
regimental  officers,  raise  the  men,  and  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  them  in  a 
soldier-like  manner,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States ;  and  the  officers 
and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped'  shall  march  to  the  place  ap- 
pointed, and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 
assembled;  but  if  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall,  on  con- 
sideration of  circumstances,  judge  proper  that  any  State  should  not  raise 
men,  or  should  raise  a  smaller  number  than  its  quota,  and  that  any  other 
State  should  raise  a  greater  number  of  men  than  the  quota  thereof,  such 
extra  number  shall  be  raised,  officered,  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  quota  of  such  State,  unless  the  Legislature  of  such 
State  shall  judge  that  such  extra  number  can  not  be  safely  spared  out  of 
the  same;  in  which  case  they  shall  raise,  officer,  clothe,  arm,  and  equip  as 
many  of  such  extra  number  as  they  judge  can  be  safely  spared.  And  the 
officers  and  men  so  clothed,  armed,  and  equipped  shall  march  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  within  the  time  agreed  on  by  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Sec.  6.  The  United  States  in  Congress  assembled  shall  never  engage  in 
a  war,  nor  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  in  time  of  peace,  nor  enter 
into  any  treaties  or  alliances,  nor  coin  money,  nor  regulate  the  value 
thereof,  nor  ascertain  the  sums  and  expenses  necessary  for  the  defense  and 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  them,  nor  emit  bills,  nor  borrow 
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money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  nor  appropriate  money,  nor 
agree  upon  the  number  of  vessels  of  war  to  be  built  or  purchaeed,  or  the 
number  of  land  or  sea  forces  to  be  raised,  nor  appoint  a  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  or  navy,  unless  nine  States  assent  to  the  same ;  nor  shall 
a  question  on  any  other  point,  except  for  adjourning  from  day  to  day,  be 
determined,  unless  by  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled. 

Sec.  7.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  to  adjourn 
to  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  any  place  within  the  United  States,  so 
that  no  period  of  adjournment  be  for  a  longer  duration  than  the  space  of 
six  months,  and  shall  publish  the  journal  of  their  proceedings  monthly, 
except  such  parts  thereof  relating  to  treaties,  alliances,  or  military  opera- 
tions, as  in  their  judgment  require  secresy ;  and  the  ayes  and  nays  of  tlie 
delegates  of  each  State  on  any  question  shall  be  entered  on  the  journaK 
when  it  is  desired  by  any  delegate ;  and  the  delegates  of  a  State,  or  any  ot 
them,  at  his  or  their  request,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  transcript  of  the 
said  journal,  except  such  parts  as  are  above  excepted,  to  lay  before  the 
Legislature  of  the  several  States. 

Akticle  10.  The  Committee  of  the  States,  or  any  nine  of  them,  shall  be 
authorized  to  execute,  in  the  recess  of  Congress,  such  of  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, as  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  by  the  consent  of  nine 
States,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  think  expedient  to  vest  them  with :  pro- 
vided, that  no  power  be  delegated  to  the  said  committee,  for  the  exercise 
of  which,  by  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  the  voice  of  nine  States  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  assembled  is  requisite. 

Abticle  U.  Canada,  acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the 
measures  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into,  and  entitled  to,  all 
the  advantages  of  this  Union;  but  no  other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into 
the  same,  unless  such  admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  States. 

Abticle  12.  All  bills  of  credit  emitted,  moneys  borrowed,  and  debts 
contracted  by,  or  under  the  authority  of  Congress,  before  the  assembling 
of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  the  present  Confederation,  shall  be 
deemed  and  considered  as  a  charge  against  the  United  States,  for  payment 
and  satisfaction  whereof  the  said  United  States  and  the  public  faith  are 
hereby  solemnly  pledged. 

Article  13.  Every  State  shall  abide  by  the  determinations  of  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all  questions  which  by  this  Con- 
federation are  submitted  to  them.  And  the  Articles  of  this  Confederation 
shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  State,  and  the  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual; nor  shall  any  alteration  at  any  time  hereafter  be  made  in  any  of 
them,  unless  such  alteration  be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  be  afterward  confirmed  by  the  Legislatures  of  every  State. 

And  Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  the  Great  Governor  op  the  World 
to  incline  the  hearts  of  the  Legislatures  we  respectively  represent  in  Con- 
gress, to  approve  of,  and  to  authorize  us  to  ratify  the  said  Articles  of  Con- 
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federation  and  Perpetual  Union :  Know  ye  that  we,  the  undersigned  Del- 
egates, by  virtue  of  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given  for  that  purpose, 
do  by  these  presents,  in  the  name  and  in  behalf  of  our  respective  constitu- 
ents, fully  and  entirely  ratify  and  confirm  each  and  every  one  of  the  said 
Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union,  and  all  and  singular  the 
matters  and  things  therein  contained.  And  we  do  further  solemnly  plight 
and  engage  the  faith  of  our  respective  constituents,  that  they  shall  abide 
by  the  determinations  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  on  all 
questions,  which  by  the  said  Confederation  are  submitted  to  them.  And 
that  the  Articles  thereof  shall  be  inviolably  observed  by  the  States  we  re- 
spectively represent,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  perpetual. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  in  Congress. 

Done  at  PhilaMpkiOy  in  the  State  of  Fennsylvama^  the  9th  day  (^  Jxdyy  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1778,  and  in  the  third  year  of  the  Independence  of  America, 

New  Hampshire.— Josiah  Bartlett,  John  Wentworth,  Jr. 

Massachusetts  Bay. — John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Francis  Dana,  James  Lovel,  Samuel  Hoi  ton. 

Rhode  Island,  etc. — William  Ellery,  Henry  Marchant,  John  Collins. 

CoNKECTicuT. — Roger  Sherman,  Samuel  Huntington,  Oliver  Wolcott, 
Titus  Hosmer,  Andrew  Adams. 

New  York. — James  Duane,  Francis  Lewis,  William  Duer,  Gtouvemeup 
Morris. 

New  Jersey. — John  Witherspoon,  Nath.  Scudder. 

Pennsylvania. — Robert  Morris,  Daniel  Roberdeau,  Jona  Bayard  Smith, 
William  Clingan,  Joseph  Reed. 

Delaware. — Thomas  McKean,  John  Dickinson,  Nicholas  Van  Dyke. 

Maryland. — John  Hanson,  Daniel  Carroll. 

ViHoiNiA. — Richard  Henry  Lee,  John  Banister,  Thomas  Adams,  John 
Harvie,  Francis  Lightfoot  Lee. 

North  Carolina. — John  Penn,  Cons.  Harnett,  John  Williams. 

South  Carolina. — Henry  Laurens,  Wm.  Henry  Drayton,  John  Mat- 
thews, Richard  Hutson,  Thomas  Heyward,  Jr. 

Georgia. —John  Walton,  Edward  Telfair,  Edward  Langworthy. 


IX. 


WASHINGTON'S  ACCEPTANCE  AND  RESIGNATION  OF  THE  COMMAND  IN 

THE  ARMY. 

His  Election  as  Commander-in-Chief, 

On  the  15th  of  June,  1775,  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  by  the  Continental  Congress  "to  command  all  the 
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Continental  forces  raised,  or  to  be  raised,  for  the  defense  of 
American  liberty/^  and  when  he  appeared  in  his  place  the 
'  next  day,  the  President  of  that  body  acquainted  him  with  his 
election,  in  a  well-timed  address,  "and  requested  that  he 
should  accept  of  that  employment ;  ^^  to*  which  Washington 
replied  as  follows : 

Mr.  President  : — Though  I  am  truly  sensible  of  the  high  honor  done 
me,  in  this  appointment,  yet  I  feel  great  distress,  from  consciousness  that 

my  abilities  and  military  experience  may  not  be  equal  to 
Modesty  of  a  the  extensive  and  important  trust.  However,  as  theCon- 
g^eat  man*        gress  desire  it,  I  will  enter  upon  the  momentous  duty,  and 

exert  every  p'jwer  I  possess  in  their  service,  and  for  sup- 
port of  the  glorious  cause.  I  beg  they  will  accept  my  most  cordial  thanks 
for  this  distinguished  testimony  of  their  approbation 

But  lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to  my  repu- 
tation, I  beg  it  may  be  remembered,  by  every  gentleman  in  the  room,  that 
I  this  day  declare  with  the  utmost  sincerity  I  do  not  think  myself  equal 
to  the  command  I  am  honored  with.  As  to  pay,  sir,  I  beg  leave  to  assure 
the  Congress  that  as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my  domestic  ease  and 
happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any  profit  from  it.  I  will  keep  an  ex- 
act account  of  my  expenses.  Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge,  and 
that  18  all  I  desire. 

WASHINGTON'S  RESIGNATION  OF  HIS  COMMISSION. 

The  war  of  the  Revolution  having  terminated  auspiciously, 
Washington  took  leave  of  his  officers  and  army  at  New  York, 
and  repaired  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  Congress  was  then  in 
session.  On  the  20th  of  December,  1783,  he  transmitted  a 
letter  to  that  body,  apprising  them  of  his  arrival,  with  the 
intention  of  resigning  his  commission,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether  it  would  be  most  agreeable  to  receive  it  in  writing 
or  at  an  audience.  It  was  immediately  resolved  that  a  public 
entertainment  be  given  him  on  the  22d,  and  that  he  be  ad- 
mitted to  an  audience  on  the  23d  at  12  o'clock.  Accordingly, 
he  attended  at  that  time,  and  being  seated,  the  President  in- 
formed him  that  Congress  was  prepared  to  receive  his  com- 
munications.    Whereupon  he  arose,  and  spoke  as  follows : 
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Mb.  President:   The  great  events  on  which  my  resignation  depended 

haying  at  length  taken  place,  I  have  now  the  honor 

Resignattoii  of  MO-    of  offering  my  sincere  congratulations  to  Congress, 

Itary  Power.  and  of  presenting  myself  before  them,  to  surrender 

into  their  hands  the  trust  committed  to  me,  and  to 

claim  the  indulgence  of  retiring  from  the  service  of  my  country. 

Happy  in  the  confirmation  of  our  independence  and  sovereignty,  and 
pleased  with  the  opportunity  afforded  the  United  States  of  becoming  a 
respectable  nation,  I  resign  with  satisfaction  the  appointment  I  accepted 
with  diffidence — a  diffidence  in  my  abilities  to  accomplish  so  arduous  a 
task ;  which,  however,  was  superseded  by  a  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of 
our  cause,  the  support  of  the  supreme  power  of  the  Union,  and  the  patron- 
age of  Heaven. 

The  successful  termination  of  the  war  has  verified  the  most  sanguine 
expectations ;  and  my  gratitude  for  the  interposition  of  Providence  and 
the  assistance  I  have  received  from  my  countrymen,  increases  with  every 
▼lew  of  the  momentous  contest. 

While  I  repeat  my  obligations  to  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do  in- 
justice to  my  own  feelings  not  to  acknowledge  in  this  place  the  peculiar  ser- 
▼ices  and  distinguished  merits  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  attached  to 
my  person  during  the  war.  It  was  impossible  that  the  choice  of  confidential 
officers  to  compose  my  family  should  have  been  more  fortunate.  Permit 
me,  sir,  to  recommend,  in  particular,  those  who  have  continued  in  the  ser- 
vice to  the  present  moment,  as  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  and  patron- 
age of  Congress. 

I  consider  it  an  indispensable  duty  to  close  this  last  act  of  my  official 
life  by  commending  the  interests  of  our  dearest  country  to  the  protection 
of  Almighty  God,  and  those  who  have  the  superintendence  of  them  to  His 
holy  keeping. 

Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I  retire  from  the  great  the- 
atre of  action,  and  bidding  an  affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body, 
under  whose  orders  I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission,  and 
take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life. 


HISTORY  OP  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  found  the  government 

of  the  young  nation  in  a  weak  condition.     The  treasury  was 

empty,  and  the  country  involved  in  debt.  Many 

Condition  of    of  the  soldiers  had  not  received  their  pay,  and 

tbe  eonntry.    several  acts  of  violence  were  committed  by  them, 
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under  unprincipled  leaders.  It  was  found  that  by  the  Arti- 
CX.E8  OF  Confederation,  under  which  the  United  States  had 
existed  since  1781,  Congress  had  no  power  to  raise  money  and 
pay  the  debts  incurred  by  the  war.  The  individual  States 
were  therefore  called  upon  for  funds,  but  their  efforts  to  raise 
money  by  direct  taxation  produced  great  opposition. 

Many  persons  thought  that  the  people  were  incapable  of 
self-government,  and  proposed  that  Washington  should  be- 
•come  Idng.     This  proposal  he  spurned  with  indignation. 

Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the  government  was  a 
democratic  republic.  "  It  presented  itself  under  the  form  of 
a  Loose  Union  of  Independent  Commonwealths — a 
confederacy  of  sovereign  States.  The  executive  and  legisla- 
tive powers  of  the  general  government  were 
Defects  of  the  vested  in  Congress — a  body  composed  of  not 
Articles  of  less  than  two  nor  more  than  seven  representa- 
Confederatioii.  tives  from  each  State.  But  Congress  could 
exercise  no  other  than  delegated  powers ;  the 
sovereignty  was  reserved  to  the  States.  The  most  important 
of  the  exclusive  privileges  of  Congress  were  the  right  of 
making  war  and  peace,  the  regulation  of  foreign  intercourse, 
the  power  to  receive  and  send  embassadors,  the  control  of  the 
coinage  of  money,  the  settlement  of  disputed  boundaries  and 
the  care  of  the  public  domain.  There  was  no  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  Republic ;  and  no  general  judiciary  was  pro- 
vided for.'^ 

The  best  statesmen  of  the  time  saw  that  adherence  to  the 
Articles  of  Confederatioii  must  tend  naturally  to  anarchy. 
When  the  pressure  of  war  was  removed  the  symptoms  of  dis- 
integration grew  alarming.  Congress  was  without  dignity, 
power,  or  "  local  habitation."  It  was  compelled  to  appeal 
repeatedly  to  the  States  before  it  could  obtain  a  quorum  of 
members  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  peace.  There  was  no  power 
in  Congress  to  compel  payment  of  interest  upon  the  public 
debt.  The  national  credit  became  worthless.  Foreign  na- 
tions refused  to  make  commercial  treaties  with  the  United 
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States^  preferring  a  condition  of  aflairs  in  which  they  could 
lay  any  desired  burden  upon  American  commerce  without 
fear  of  retaliation  by  an  impotent  Congress.  Congress  being 
unable  to  order  the  building  of  ships^  the  Algerines  in  1786 
were  permitted  to  prey  on  American  commerce  with  impu- 
nity. England  still  refused  to  carry  out  the  treaty  of  1783, 
or  to  send  a  minister  to  the  United  States. 

The  Constitational  ConventioB  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  25, 
1787,  and  comprised  delegates  from  all  the 
Tke  Constitational  States  except  Rhode  Island.  Washing- 
Convention  of  1787.  ton,  who  was  a  delegate  from  Virginia, 
was  chosen  president  of  the  convention. 
The  importance  of  their  work  was  indeed  great.  Other  na- 
tions have  had  their  constitutions  gradually  shaped  by  cir- 
cumstances through  a  course  of  centuries ;  for  the  first  time 
in  the  world's  history  four  millions  of  people  were,  by  their 
representatives,  to  choose  a  government  for  themselves.  With 
Washington  sat  some  of  the  wisest  and  best  statesmen  that 
the  world  has  known:  Franklin,  the  patriot 
A  body  of  sage,  now  over  four-score  years,  was  there ; 
wise  men.  Robert  Morris,  "the  patriot  financier,*'  lent 
his  counsel;  and  "there  were  Hamilton,  and 
Livingston,  and  Madison,  who  by  their  profound  study  of 
English  law  had  learned  to  supply  universal  principles  of 
truth  and  justice  to  the  needs  of  a  free  people." 

A  desultory  discussion  followed  until  the  29th  of  the 
month,  when  Edmund  Randolph  introduced  a  resolution 
to  set  aside  the  Articles  of  Confederation  and  adopt  a  new 
^K)nstitution.  After  ftirther  debate,  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to.  revise  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  "  Early  in 
'September  the  work  was  done ;  the  report  of  the  committee 
was  adopted;  and  that  report  was  The  Constitution  op 
THE  United  States''  (September  17th,  1787). 

The  government  was  organized  under  it  the  ensuing  year, 

and  in  1789,  it  went  into  full  operation. 

{For  "  OcmMuHm  of  the  United  States/'  see  XU.) 
4 
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XI. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 
Ordinance  of  1787. 

While  the  CoDstitutional  Convention  was  in  session  at 
Philadelphia  the  last  Colonial  Congress  was  sitting  in  New 
York.  This  Congress  carried  through  a 
First  territorial  most  important  measure;  it  was,  in  fact^ 
goyemmeiit  "the  most  notable  law  ever  enacted  by  rep- 

resentatives of  the  American  people.'^  This 
was  the  organization  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  It 
comprised  the  great  tract  north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  out  of  which  have  been  carved  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin.  A  terri- 
torial government  was  here  first  introduced  into  the  Ameri- 
can system.* 

While  the  bill  was  pending,  Mr.  JeflFerson  introduced  and 
had  carried  an  amendment  forever  excluding  slavery  from 
that  extensive  region.  It  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut.  For 
the  government  of  the  territory,  an  ordinance,  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Jefferson,  was  adopted  on  the  13th  of  July,  1787.  Gen- 
eral St.  Clair  was  appointed  military  governor.  By  the  terms 
of  the  ordinance  it  was  stipulated  that  not  less  than  three  nor 
more  than  five  States  should  be  formed  out  of  the  great  ter- 

♦  A  Territory  Defined,— A  Territory  is  a  district,  which,  for  the  want 
at  first  of  a  sufficient  population,  is  not  admitted  into  the  Union  as  an  in- 
dependent  State.  It  may  become  a  State  when  it  can  send  one  Kepre- 
sentative  to  Congress.  Every  ten  years  a  census  of  the  whole  United 
States  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  required  to  send  one  Rep- 
resentative to  Congress  is  then  determined  for  the  sncceedine  ten  years. 
The  quotient  arising  from  dividing  the  whole  number  ofpopulation  of  the 
United  States  by  the  number  of  Kepresentatives  in  the  House  will  entitle 
a  State  to  one  Kepresentative  in  Congress.  The  Governor  and  other  chief 
officers  of  a  Territory  are  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Each  organized  Territory  is  represented 
in  Congress  by  a  delegate,  who  may  debate,  but  can  not  vote.  More  than 
half  the  States  were  at  first  organized  as  Territories. 
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Titory  thus  brought  under  the  dominion  of  civilization ;  that 
the  States  when  organized  should  be  admitted  on  terms  of 
equality  with  the  original  members  of  the  confederation.  To 
insure  the  perpetual  enforcement  of  this  ordinance,  it  was  not 
left  as  a  mere  act  of  Congress,  which  could  be  repealed  at  a 
subsequent  session,  but  its  six  main  provisions  were  made 
articles  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
territory,  present  and  to  come,  and  the  people  of  the  thirteen 
States.  No  man  was  to  be  restricted  of  his  liberty  excepting 
as  a  punishment  for  crime;  life,  property,  and  religious  free- 
dom were  protected  by  just  and  equal  laws.  A  clause, 
which  several  Western  States  have  copied  in  their  constitu- 
tions^ declared  that  **  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  be- 
ing necessary  to  good  government,  schools  and  the  means  of 
education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
Following  is  the 

ORDINANCE  OF  1787. 
In  Congress,  July  13,  l'f87. 

Be  it  ordainedf  by  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  that  the  said 

Territory,  for  the  purpose  of  temporary  government,  be  one 

A  notable        district;  subject,  however,  to  be  divided  into  two  districts,, 

enactment,     as  future  circumstances  may,  in  the  opinion  of  Congress,, 

make  it  expedient. 

Be  U  ordoLvnedt  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  estates,  both  of  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  proprietors  in  the  said  Territory,  dying  intestate,  shall 
descend  to,  and  be  distributed  among  their  children,  and  the  descendants 
of  a  deceased  child  or  grandchild,  to  take  the  share  of  their  deceased  pa- 
rent, in  equal  parts,  among  them,  and  where  there  shall  be  no  children  or 
descendants,  then  in  equal  parts  to  the  next  of  kin,  in  equal  degree;  and 
among  collaterals,  the  children  of  a  deceased  brother  or  sister  of  the  intes- 
tate shall  have,  in  equal  parts,  among  them,  their  deceased  parent's  share ; 
and  there  shall  in  no  case  be  a  distinction  between  kindred  of  the  whole 
and  half  blood  ;  saving  in  all  cases  to  the  widow  of  the  intestate  her  third 
part  of  the  real  estate  for  life,  and  one-third  part  of  the  personal  estate ; 
and  this  law  relative  to  descents  and  dower  shall  remain  in  full  force 
antil  altered  by  the  Legislature  of  the  district.  And  until  the  Governor 
and  judges  shall  adopt  laws  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  estates  in  the  said 
Territory  may  be  devised  or  bequeathed  by  wills  in  writing,  signed  and 
sealed  by  him  or  her  in  whom  the  estate  may  be  (being  of  full  age),  and 
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attested  by  three  witnesses ;  and  real  estates  may  be  conveyed  by  lease  or 
release,  or  bargain  and  sale,  signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  person,  be- 
ing of  full  age,  in  whom  the  estate  may  be,  and  attested  by  two  witnesses, 
provided  such  wills  be  duly  proved,  and  such  conveyances  be  acknow- 
ledged, or  the  execution  thereof  duly  proved,  and  be  recorded  within  one 
year  after  proper  magistrates,  courts,  and  registers  shall  be  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  and  personal  property  may  be  transferred  by  delivery,  sav- 
ing, however,  to  the  French  and  Canadian  inhabitants,  and  other  settlers 
of  the  Kaskaskias,  Saint  Vincents,  and  neighboring  villages,  who  have 
heretofore  professed  themselves  citizens  of  Virginia,  their  laws  and  cus- 
toms now  in  force  among  them  relative  to  descent  and  conveyance  of  prop- 
erty. 

Be  it  ordained,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  there  shall  be  appointed, 
from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  Governor,  whose  commission  shall  con- 
tinue in  force  for  the  term  of  three  years,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  Con- 
gress; he  shall  reside  in  the  district  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in 
one  thousand  acres  of  land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office.  There  shall 
be  appointed,  from  time  to  time,  by  Congress,  a  Secretary,  whose  commis- 
sion shall  continue  in  force  for  four  years,  unless  sooner  revoked ;  he  shall 
reside  therein,  and  have  a  freehold  estate  therein,  in  five  hundred  acres  of 
land,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office;  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  keep  and 
preserve  the  acts  and  laws  passed  by  the  Legislature,  and  the  public 
records  of  the  district,  ^d  the  proceedings  of  the  Governor  in  his  execu- 
tive department,  and  transmit  authentic  copies  of  such  acts  and  proceed- 
ings, every  six  months,  to  the  Secretary  of  Congress.  There  shall  also  be 
appointed  a  court,  to  consist  of  three  judges,  any  two  of  whom  to  form  a 
court,  who  shall  have  a  common  law  jurisdiction,  and  reside  in  the  district, 
and  have  each  therein  a  freehold  estate  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land, 
while  in  the  exercise  of  their  offices ;  and  their  commissions  shall  continue 
in  force  during  good  behavior. 

The  Governor  and  judges,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  adopt  and  pub- 
lish in  the  district  such  laws  of  the  original  States,  criminal  and  civil,  as 
may  be  necessary,  and  best  suited  to  the  circumstances  of  the  district,  and 
report  them  to  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  which  laws  shall  be  in  force  in 
the  district  until  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly  therein,  un- 
less disapproved  by  Congress ;  but  afterward,  the  Legislature  shall  have 
authority  to  alter  them  as  they  shall  think  fit. 

The  Governor,  for  the  time  being,  shall  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
militia,  appoint  and  commission  all  officers  in  the  same,  below  the  rank  of 
general  officers.  All  general  officers  shall  be  appointed  and  commissioned 
by  Congress. 

Previous  to  the  organization  of  the  General  Assembly^  the  Governor 
shall  appoint  such  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers,  in  each  county,  or 
township,  as  he  shall  find  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and 
good  order  in  the  same.    After  the  General  Assembly  shall  be  organized, 
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the  powers  and  dntiee  of  magistrates  and  other  civil  officers  shall  be  regu- 
lated and  defined  by  the  said  Assembly ;  but  all  magistrates  and  other 
civil  officers,  not  herein  otherwise  directed,  shall,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  temporary  government,  be  appointed  by  the  Governor. 

For  the  prevention  of  crimes  and  injuries,  the  laws  to  be  adopted  or 
made,  shall  have  force  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  for  the  execution  of 
processes,  criminal  and  civil,  the  Governor  shall  make  proper  divisions 
thereof;  and  shall  proceed,  from  time  to  time,  as  circumstances  may  re- 
quire, to  lay  out  the  parts  of  the  district  in  which  the  Indian  titles  shall 
have  been  extinguished,  into  counties  and  townships,  subject,  however,  to 
such  alterations  as  may  hereafter  be  made  by  the  Legislature. 

So  soon  as  there  shall  be  five  thousand  free  male  inhabitants,  of  full  age, 
in  the  district,  upon  giving  proof  thereof  to  the  Governor,  they  shall 
receive  authority,  with  time  and  place,  to' elect  representatives  from  their 
counties  or  townships,  to  represent  them  in  the  General  Assembly :  Pro- 
videdy  That  for  every  five  hundred  free  male  inhabitants  there  shall  be  one 
representative,  and  so  on  progressively  with  the  number  of  free  male  in- 
habitants, shall  the  right  of  representation  increase,  until  the  number  of 
representatives  shall  amount  to  twenty-five,  after  which  the  number  and 
proportion  of  representatives  shall  be  regulated  by  the  Legislature  :  Pro- 
vided,  That  no  person  be  eligible  or  qualified  to  act  as  a  representative, 
unless  he  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  one  of  the  United  States  three  years 
and  be  a  resident  in  the  district,  or  unless  he  shall  have  resided  in  the  dis- 
trict three  years,  and  in  either  case  shall  likewise  hold  in  his  own  right,  in 
fee  simple,  two  hundred  acres  of  land  within  the  same :  Promdedj  alaOf 
That  a  freehold  in  fifty  acres  of  land  in  the  district,  having  been  a  citizen 
of  one  of  the  States,  and  being  resident  in  the  district,  or  the  like  freehold 
and  two  years'  residence  in  the  district,  shall  be  necessary  to  qualify  a 
man  as  an  elector  of  a  representative. 

The  representative  thus  elected  shall  serve  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and 
in  case  of  the  death  of  a  representative,  or  removal  from  office,  the  Gov- 
ernor shall  issue  a  writ  to  the  county  or  township  for  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber, to  elect  another  in  his  stead,  to  serve  for  the  residue  of  the  term. 

The  General  Assembly,  or  Legislature,  shall  consist  of  the  Governor, 
L^slative  Council,  and  a  House  of  Representatives.  The  Legislative 
Council  shall  consist  of  five  members,  to  continue  in  office  five  years,  un- 
less sooner  removed  by  Congress,  any  three  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  shall  be  nominated  and  appointed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner,  to  wit :  As  soon  as  representatives  shall  be  elected,  the 
Governor  shall  appoint  a  time  and  place  for  them  to  meet  together,  and, 
when  met,  they  shall  nominate  ten  persons,  residents  in  the  district,  and 
each  possessed  of  a  freehold  in  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  return  their 
names  to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Cong^ress  shall  appoint  and  commission 
to  serve  as  aforesaid ;  and  whenever  a  vacancy  shall  happen  in  the  Coun- 
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cil,  by  death  or  removal  from  office,  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  shall 
nominate  two  persons  qualified  as  aforesaid,  for  each  vacancy,  and  return 
their  names  to  Congress,  one  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commis- 
sion for  the  residue  of  the  term ;  and  every  five  years,  four  months  at  least 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  of  service  of  the  Council,  the  said  House 
shall  nominate  ten  persons  qualified  as  aforesaid,  and  return  their  names 
to  Congress,  five  of  whom  Congress  shall  appoint  and  commission  to  serve 
as  members  of  the  Council  five  years,  unless  sooner  removed.  And  the 
Governor,  Legislative  Council,  and  House  of  Representatives  shall  have 
authority  to  make  laws  in  all  cases  for  the' good  government  of  the  district, 
not  repugnant  to  the  principles  and  articles  in  this  ordinance  estaolished 
and  declared.  And  all  bills  having  passed  by  a  majority  in  the  House, 
and  by  a  majority  in  the  Council,  shall  be  referred  to  the  Governor  for  his 
assent ;  but  no  bill  or  legislative  act  whatever  shall  be  of  any  force  with- 
out his  assent.  The  Grovemor  shall  have  power  to  convene,  prorogue,  and 
dissolve  the  Assembly,  when  in  his  opinion  it  shall  be  expedient. 

The  Gk>vemor,  Judges,  Legislative  Council,  Secretary,  and  such  other 
officers  as  pongress  shall  appoint  in  the  district,  shall  take  an  oath  or 
affirmation  of  fidelity  and  of  office — the  Governor  before  the  President  of 
Congress,  and  all  other  officers  before  the  Governor.  As  soon  as  a  Legis- 
lature shall  be  formed  in  the  district,  the  Council  and  House,  assembled 
in  one  room,  shall  have  authority,  by  joint  ballot,  to  elect  a  delegate  to 
Congress,  who  shall  have  a  seat  in  Congress,  with  the  right  of  debating, 
but  not  of  voting,  during  this  temporary  government.  And  for  extending 
the  fundamental  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  which  form  the 
basis  whereon  these  republics,  their  laws  and  constitutions,  are  erected ;  to 
Hz  and  egtabliah  those  principies  as  the  bami  of  all  lawsy  constitutions,  and  govern- 
merUs,  which  forever  hereafter  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory ;  to  pro- 
vide also  for  the  establishment  of  States,  and  for  their  admission  to  a 
share  in  the  Federal  Council  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States, 
at  as  early  periods  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest : 

It  is  hereby  ordained  and  declared^  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  fol- 
lowing articles  shall  be  considered  as  articles  of  compact  between  the  origi- 
nal States  and  the  people  and  States  in  the  said  Territory,  and  forever 
remain  unalterable,  unless  by  common  consent,  viz : 

Article  I.  No  person,  demeaning  hjmself  in  a  peaceable  and  orderly 
manner,  shall  ever  be  molested  on  account  of  his  mode  of  worship  or  re- 
ligious sentiments  in  the  said  Territory. 

Article  II.  The  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  shall  always  be  enti- 
tled to  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  and  of  trial  by  jury ;  of  a 
proportionate  representation  of  the  people  in  the  L^slature,  and  of  judi- 
cial proceedings  according  to  the  course  of  the  common  law;  all  persons 
shall  be  bailable,  unless  for  capital  offenses,  where  the  proof  shall  be  evident* 
or  the  presumption  great ;  all  fines  shall  be  moderate,  and  no  cruel  or  un- 
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nsaal  punishments  shall  be  inflicted ;  no  man  shall  be  deprived  of  his  lib- 
erty or  property  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land . 
and  should  the  public  exigencies  make  it  necessary  for  the  common  pres- 
ervation to  take  any  person's  property,  or  to  demand  his  particular  services 
fall  compensation  shall  be  made  for  the  same ;  and,  in  the  just  preserva- 
tion of  rights  and  property,  it  is  understood  and  declared  that  no  law 
ought  ever  to  be  made,  or  have  force  in  the  said  Territory,  that  shall  in 
any  manner  whatever,  interfere  Mrith  or  affect  private  contracts  or  engage- 
ments, bona  fidCf  and,  without  fraud,  previously  formed. 

Abticle  III.  Religion,  morality,  and  knowledge  being  necessary  to 
good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools  and  means  of  edu- 
cation shall  forever  be  encouraged.  The  utmost  good  faith  shall  always 
be  observed  toward  the  Indians ;  their  lands  and  property  shall  never  be 
taken  from  them  without  their  consent;  and  in  their  property,  rights,  and 
liberty,  they  never  shall  be  invaded  or  disturbed,  unless  in  just  and  law- 
ful wars  authorized  by  Congress ;  but  laws  founded  in  justice  and  humanity 
shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  made  for  preventing  wrongs  being  done  to 
them,  and  for  preserving  peace  and  friendship  with  them. 

Akticle  IV.  The  said  Territory  and  the  States  which  may  oe  formed 
therein  shall  forever  remain  a  part  of  this  Confederacy  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  subject  to  the  Articles  of  Confederation,*  and  to  such  altera- 
tions therein  as  shall  be  constitutionally  made ;  and  to  all  the  acts  and 
ordinances  of  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled,  conformable  thereto. 
The  inhabitants  and  settlers  in  the  said  Territory  shall  be  subject  to  pay  a 
part  of  the  Federal  debts  contracted,  or  to  be  contracted,  and  a  propor- 
tional part  of  the  expenses  of  the  government,  to  be  apportioned  on  them 
by  Congress,  according  to  the  same  common  rule  and  measure  by  which 
apportionments  thereof  shall  be  made  on  the  other  States ;  and  the  taxes 
for  paying  their  proportion  shall  be  laid  and  levied  by  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  District,  or  Districts,  or  new  States,  as 
in  the  original  States,  within  the  time  agreed  upon  by  the  United  States 
in  Congress  assembled.  The  Legislatures  of  those  Districts,  or  new  States, 
shall  never  interfere  with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United 
States  in  Congress  assembled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find 
necessary  for  securing  the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  bona  fide  purchasers.  No 
tax  shall  be  imposed  on  lands  the  property  of  the  United  States;  and  in 
no  case  shall  non-resident  proprietors  be  taxed  higher  than  residents.  The 
navigable  waters  leading  into  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
carrying  places  between  the  same,  shall  be  common  highways,  and  for- 
ever free,  as  well  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Territory  as  to  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  any  other  States  that  may  be  admitted 
into  the  Confederacy,  without  any  tax,  impost,  or  duty  therefor. 

Article  V.  There  shall  be  formed  in  the  said  Territory  not  less  than 

«>  This  ordinance  was  drawn  up  before  ttie  Ck)n8titution  was  formed. 
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three,  nor  more  than  &re  States;  and  the  boandaries  of  the  States  as  soon 
as  Virginia  shall  alter  her  act  of  cession  and  consent  to  the  same,  shall 
become  fixed  and  established  as  follows,  to  wit:  The  western  State  shall 
be  bounded  by  the  Mississippi,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Wabash  rivers ;  a  direct 
line  drawn  from  the  Wabash  and  Post  Vincennes  due  north  to  the  terri- 
torial line  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  by  the  said  terri- 
torial line  to  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  Mississippi.  The  middle  State 
Hhall  be  bounded  by  the  said  direct  line,  the  Wabash  from  Post  Vincennes 
to  the  Ohio,  by  the  Ohio,  by  direct  line  drawn  due  north  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Miami  to  the  said  territorial  line,  and  by  said  territorial 
line.  The  eastern  State  shall  be  bounded  by  the  last  mentioned  direct 
line,  the  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  said  territorial  line:  Provided^  how- 
ever, and  it  is  further  understood  and  declared,  that  the  boundaries  of 
these  three  States  shall  be  subject  so  far  to  be  altered,  and,  if  Congress 
shall  hereafter  find  it  expedient,  they  shall  have  authority  to  form  one  or 
two  States  in  that  part  of  the  said  territory  which  lies  north  of  an  east  and 
west  line  drawn  through  the  southerly  bend  or  extreme  of  Lake  Michigan  ; 
and  whenever  any  of  the  said  States  shall  have  sixty  thousand  free  inhab- 
itants therein,  such  States  shall  be  admitted,  by  their  delegates,  into  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States 
in  all  respects  whatsoever;  and  shall  be  at  liberty  to  form  a  permanent 
constitution  and  State  government :  Providedj  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment so  to  be  formed  shall  be  republican,  and  in  conformity  to  the  prin- 
ciples contained  in  these  articles;  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be,  consbtent  with 
the  general  interest  of  the  Confederacy,  such  admission  shall  be  allowed 
at  an  earlier  period,  and  when  there  may  be  a  less  number  of  free  inhab- 
itants in  the  State  than  sixty  thousand. 

•  Article  VI.  There  shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
in  the  said  Territory,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted:  Provided^  always,  that  any  per- 
son escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is  lawfully  claimed 
in  any  of  the  original  States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and 
conveyed  to  the  person  claiming  his  or.  her  labor  or  service  as  aforesaid. 

BeU  ordained.,  by  the  authority  aforesaid,  that  the  resolutions  of  the  23d 
of  April,  1784,  relative  to  the  subject  of  this  ordinance,  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed,  and  declared  null  and  void. 
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XII. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 

Pbeamble. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
onion,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity, 
The  Bulwark  of     provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general 
OUT  Liberties.        welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  Consti- 
tution for  the  United  States  of  America. 

ARTICLE  I.    Legislative  Depabtbcbnt. 

Section  I.    Congress  in  OeneraL 

All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Section  II.    House  0/  Representatives, 

Clause  1.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members 
chosen  every  second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  States ;  and  the 
electors  in  each  State  shall  have  the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of 
the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  State  Legislature. 

Qause  2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

Qause  3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes  shall  be  apportioned  among 
the  several  States  which  may  be  included  within  this  Union,  according  to 
their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be  determined  by  adding  to  the 
whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service  for  a  term 
of  years,  and  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons. 
The  actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent 
term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as  they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  num- 
ber of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand,  but 
each  State  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such  enumera- 
tion shall  be  made,  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose 
three,  Massachusetts  eight,  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations  one, 
Connecticut  five,  New  York  six.  New  Jersey  four,  Pennsylvania  eight, 
Delaware  one,  Maryland  six,  Virginia  ten.  North  Carolina  five,  South 
Carolina  fiye,  and  Georgia  three. 

«  For  history  of  the  Constitution  see  X. 
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Clause  4.  "When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  State, 
the  executive  authority  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such 
vacancies. 

Clause  6.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and 
other  officers,  and  shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  III.    Senate. 

Clause  1.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  sen- 
ators from  each  State,  chosen  by  the  Legislature  thereof  for  six  years,  and 
each  senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Clause  2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  be  assembled  in  consequence  of 
the  first  election,  they  shall  be  divided,  as  equally  as  may  be,  into  three 
classes.  The  seats  of  the  senators  of  the  first  class  shall  be  vacated  at  the 
expiration  of  the  second  year,  of  the  second  class  at  the  expiration  of  the 
fourth  year,  and  of  the  third  class  at  the  expiration  of  the  sixth  year,  so 
that  one- third  may  be  chosen  every  second  year;  and  if  vacancies  happen, 
by  resignation  or  otherwise,  durhig  the  recess  of  the  Legislature  of  any 
State,  the  executive  thereof  may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  which  shall  then  fill  such  vacancies. 

Clause  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  who  shall  not  have  attained  to 
the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  who  shall  not,  when  elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  State  for  which 
he  shall  be  chosen. 

Clause  4.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  President  of 
the  Senate,  but  shall  have  no  vote,  unless  they  be  equally  divided. 

Clause  5.  The  Senate  shall  choose  their  other  officers,  and  also  a  presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  in  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President,  or  when  he  shall 
exercise  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 

Clause  6.  The  Senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  try  all  impeachments. 
When  sitting  for  that  purpose,  they  shall  be  on  oath  or  affirmation.  When 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  shall  preside; 
and  no  person  shall  be  convicted  without  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of 
the  members  present. 

Clause  7.  Judgment  in  case  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  farther 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to  hold  and  enjoy  any 
office  of  honor,  trust,  or  profit  under  the  United  States ;  but  the  party  con- 
victed shall,  nevertheless,  be  liable  and  subject  to  indictment,  trial,  judg- 
ment, and  punishment  according  to  law. 

Section  IV.    Both  Houses, 

Clause  1.  The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding  elections  for  senators 
and  representatives  shall  he  prescribed  in  each  State  by  the  L^islature 
thereof ;  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time,  by  law,  make  or  alter  such 
regulations,  except  as  to  the  place  of  choosing  senators. 

Clause  2.   The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and 
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such  meeting  shall  be  on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  unless  they  shall 
by  law  appoint  a  difierent  day. 

Section  V.     The  Houtses  separately. 

Qauat  1.  Each  house  shall  be  the  judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  and  a  majority  of  each  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  to  do  business  ;  but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to 
day,  and  may  be  authorized  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  members, 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  each  house  may  provide. 

ClauK  2.  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  pun- 
ish its  members  for  disorderly  behavior,  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  member. 

CUtwe  3.  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings,  and  from 
time  to  time  publish  the  same,  excepting  such  parts  as  may  in  their  judg- 
ment require  secrecy ;  and  the  yeas  and  nays  of  the  members  of  either 
house,  on  any  question,  shall,  at  the  desire  of  one-fifth  of  those  present,  be 
entered  on  the  journal. 

Qauee  4.  Neither  house  during  the  session  of  Congress  shall,  without 
the  consent  of  the  other,  adjourn  for  more  than  three  days,  nor  to  any 
other  place  than  that  in  which  the  two  houses  shall  be  sitting. 

Section  VI.    DiMbUUies  0/  Members. 

Clause  1.  The  senators  and  representatives  shall  receive  a  compensation 
for  their  services,  to  be  ascertained  by  law,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of 
the  United  States.  They  shall  in  all  cases,  except  treason,  felony,  and 
breach  of  the  peace,  be  privileged  from  arrest  during  their  attendance  at 
the  session  of  their  respective  houses,  and  in  going  to  or  returning  from 
the  same ;  and  for  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house,  they  shall  not  be 
questioned  in  any  other  place. 

Clause  2.  No  senator  or  representative  shall,  during  the  time  for  which  he 
was  elected,  be  appointed  to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the 
United  States,  which  shall  have  been  created,  or  the  emoluments  whereof 
shall  have  been  increased,  during  such  time ;  and  no  person  holding  any 
ofiice  under  the  United  States  shall  be  a  member  of  either  house  during 
his  continuance  in  office. 

Section  VII.    Mode  cf  Fhssing  Laws. 

Qause  1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in  the  House  of 
Bepresentatives ;  but  the  Senate  may  propose  or  concur  with  amendments, 
as  on  other  bills.  * 

CSause  2.  Every  bill  which  shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Bepresenta- 
tives and  the  Senate  shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  if  he  approve,  he  shall  sign  it;  but  if  not, 
he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have 
originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal,  and 
proceed  to  reconsider  it.    If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that 
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house  shall  agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  objec- 
tions, to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall  likewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if 
approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all 
such  cases  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined  by  yeas  and  nays, 
and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill  shall  be  en- 
tered on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be 
returned  by  the  President  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it 
shall  have  been  presented  to  him,  the  same  shall  be  a  law  in  like  manner 
as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  Congress  by  their  adjournment  prevent 
its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

Oauae  3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a 
question  of  adjournment),  shall  be  presented  to  the  President  of  the  I'nited 
States;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him, 
or,  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.     Powers  granted  to  Qmgress. 

The  Congress  shall  have  power — 

Clause  1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay 
the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States;  but  all  duties,  imposts,  and  excises  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States; 

Clause  2.   To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States; 

Clause  3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the 
several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes; 

ClauK  4.  To  establish  a  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform 
laws  on  the  subject  of  bankniptcies,  throughout  the  United  States; 

Qause  5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof  and  of  foreign  coin, 
and  fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures; 

Clause  6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities 
and  current  coin  of  the  United  States; 

(^lauw,  7.   To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads ; 

Claujie  8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing 
for  limited  times  to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  re- 
spective writings  and  discoveries ; 

Clause  9,   To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  Supreme  Court: 

Clause  10.  To  define  and  punish  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas, 
and  offenses  against  the  law  of  nations; 

Clause  11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and 
make  rules  concerning  captures  on  land  and  water; 

C^use  12.  To  raise  and  support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money 
to  that  use  shall  be  for  a  longer  term  than  two  years ; 

Qau»e  13.   To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy ; 
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Qaute  14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land 
and  naval  forces; 

Qausc  15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions; 

Claiue  16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  mi- 
litia, and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States  respectively  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  officers  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia  according  to 
the  discipline  prescribed  by  Congress ; 

CUnue  17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  whatsoever, 
over  such  district  (not  exceeding  ten  miles  square)  as  may,  by  cession  of 
particular  States  and  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the  seat  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  and  to  exercise  like  authority  over  all  places 
purchased,  by  the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  in  which  the 
same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  forts,  magazines,  arsenab,  dock-yards, 
and  other  needful  buildings ;  and, 

Ciauae  18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any 
department  or  officer  thereof. 

Section  IX.    Pbtoen  denied  to  the  United  States, 

Chuse  1.  The  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight; 
but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  importation,  not  exceeding  ten 
dollars  for  each  person. 

Oanue  2.  The  privilege  pf  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended 
unless  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  re- 
quire it. 

Clause  3.   No  bill  of  attainder,  or  ex  postfaeio  law,  shall  be  passed. 

Clause  4.  No  capitation  or  other  direct  tax  shall  be  laid,  unless  in  pro- 
portion to  the  census  or  enumeration  herein  before  directed  to  be  taken. 

Oause  5.  No  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any 
Sute. 

Clause  6.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce 
or  revenue  to  the  ports  of  one  State  over  thote  of  another ;  nor  shall  ves- 
sels bound  to  or  from  one  State  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in 
another. 

Clause  7.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury  but  in  consequence 
of  appropriations  made  by  law;  and  a  regular  statement  and  account  of 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  all  public  money  shall  be  published  from 
time  to  time. 

Clause  8.  No  title  of  nobility  shall  be  granted  by  the  United  States ; 
and  no  person  holding  any  office  of  profit  or  trust  under  them  shall*,  with- 
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out  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  accept  of  any  present,  emolument,  office, 
or  title  of  any  kind  whatever,  from  any  king,  prince,  or  foreign  state. 

Section  X.    Powers  denied  to  the  States. 

Clause  1.  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty,  alliance,  or  confedera- 
tion; grant  letters  of  marqae  and  reprisal;  coin  money;  emit  bills  of 
credit ;  make  any  thing  bat  gold  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts;  pass  any  bill  of  attainder,  ex  poet  facto  law,  or  law  impairing  the  ob- 
ligation of  contracts ;  or  grant  any  title  of  nobility. 

Qauae  2.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws ;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports  shall  be  for 
the  use  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  be 
subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress. 

Clause  3.  No  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty 
of  tonnage,  keep  troops  or  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  enter  into  any 
agreement  or  compact  with  another  State  or  with  a  foreign  power,  or  en- 
gage in  war,  unless  actually  invaded,  or  in  such  imminent  danger  as  will 
not  admit  of  delays. 

*  ARTICLE  II.    ExBC?UTivE  Department. 
Section  I.    President  and  Vice  Bretident, 

Qause  1.  The  executive  power  shall  be  vested  in  a  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  He  shall  hold  his  office  during  the  term  of 
four  years,  and,  together  with  the  Vice  President,  chosen  for  the  same  term, 
be  elected  as  follows : 

Ctause  2.  Each  State  shall  appoint,  in  such  manner  as  the  Legislature 
thereof  may  direct,  a  number  of  electors,  equal  to  the  whole  number  of 
senators  and  representatives  to  which  the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the 
Congress ;  but  no  senator  or  representative,  or  person  holding  an  office  of 
trust  or  profit  under  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  an  elector. 

[ClgMse  3.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  two  persons,  of  whom  one  at  least  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of 
the  same  State  with  themselves.  And  they  shall  make  a  list  of  all  the 
persons  voted  for,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each ;  which  list  they 
shall  sign  and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted. 
The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  shall  be  the  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  there  be  more  than  one  who  have  such  majority,  and  have  an  equal 
nnmber  of  votes,  then  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  immediately 
choose  by  ballot  one  of  them  for  President ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  ma- 
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joritjy  then,  from  the  five  highest  on  the  list,  the  said  House  shall  in  like 
manner  choose  the  President.  But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes 
shall  be  taken  by  States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one 
vote ;  a  quorum  for  this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members 
from  two-thirds  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be 
necessary  to  a  choice.  In  every  case,  after  the  choice  of  the  President,  the 
person  having  the  greatest  nnmber  of  votes  of  the  electors  shall  be  the 
Vice  President  But  if  there  should  remain  two  or  more  who  have  equal 
votes,  the  Senate  shall  choose  from  them  by  ballot  the  Vice  President*] 

Ototwe  4.  The  Congress  may  determine  the  time  of  choosing  the  electors, 
and  the  day  on  which  they  shall  give  their  votes,  which  day  shall  be  the 
same  throughout  the  United  States. 

Clame  5.  No  person  except  a  natural-born  citizen,  or  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be 
eligible  to  the  oflfice  of  President ;  neither  shall  any  person  be  eligible  to 
that  office  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  thirty-five  years,  and 
been  fourteen  years  a  resident  within  the  United  States. 

(Xau8e  6.  In  case  of  the  removal  of  the  President  from  office,  or  of  his 
death,  resignation,  or  inability  to  discharge  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
said  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice  President;  and  the  Congress 
may  by  law  provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inabil- 
ity, both  of  the  President  and  Vice  President,  declaring  what  officer  shall 
then  act  as  President;  and  such  officer  shall  act  accordingly,  until  the 
disability  be  removed  or  a  President  shall  be  elected. 

Clause  7.  The  President  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his  services  a 
compensation,  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the 
period  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive 
within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United  States,  nor  any 
of  them. 

(Xattse  8.  Before  he  enter  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation : 

^'  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 

SsonoN  II.    Bmen  of  the  PresideiiL 

OhuK  1.  The  President  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States,  when 
called  into  the  actqal  service  of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the 
opinion  in  writing  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  af  the  executive  depart- 
ments, upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices, 
and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  ofienses 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment 

Qaiue  2.   He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 

^Altered  by  the  12th  Amendment,  which  see. 
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the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present 
concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  con- 
suls, judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and 
which  shall  be  established  by  law ;  but  the  Congress  may  by  law  vest  the 
appointment  of  such  inferior  officers  as  they  think  proper  in  the  President 
alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments. 

Qaude  3.  The  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions, 
which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next  session. 

Section  III.  DrUies  of  the  Prmdent, 
He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  Congress  information  of  the 
state  of  the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures 
as  he  shall  jud^  necessary  and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary 
occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them ;  and  in  case  of  disa* 
greement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he  may 
adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  am- 
bassadors and  other  public  ministers ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall  commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United 

States. 

Section  IV.    Impeachment  of  the  President, 

The  President,  Vice  President,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction  of  trea- 
son, bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE  III.  Judicial  Department. 
Section  I.  United  States  Courts, 
The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme 
Court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  or- 
dain and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts, 
shall  hold  their  offices  during  good  behavior;  and  shall,  at  stated  times, 
receive  for  their  services  a  compensation,  which  shall  not  be  diminished 
during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  II.  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Stales  Courts, 
Qause  1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of  the  Uniteli  States,  and  treaties 
made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affiscting 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  consuls ;  to  all  cases  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States 
shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies  between  two  or  more  States ;  between  a 
State  and  citizens  of  another  State ;  between  citizens  of  different  States ; 
between  citizens  of  the  same  State  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different 
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States;  and  between  a  State,  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  States, 
citizens,  or  subjects.* 

(Jkatse  2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and 
consuls,  and  those  in  which  a  State  shall  be  a  party,  the  Supreme  Court 
shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  mentioned, 
the  Supreme  Court  shall  have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  law  and 
fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Congress 
shall  make. 

Clauae  3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall 
be  bj  jury ;  and  such  trial  shall  be  held  in  the  State  where  the  said  crimes 
shall  hare  been  committed ;  but  when  not  committed  within  any  State, 
the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress  may  by  law  have 
directed. 

SEcmoN  III.     TreoBon, 

douse  1.  Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levy- 
ing war  against  them,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  treason  unless  on  the  testi- 
mony of  two  witnesses  to  the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open 
court. 

Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  the  punishment  of 
treason;  but  no  attainder  of  treason  shall  work  corruption  of  blood,  or 
forfeiture,  except  during  the  life  of  the  person  attainted. 

ARTICLE  IV. 
Section  I.    State  Records, 
Full  faith  and  credit  shall  be  given  in  each  State  to  the  public  acts,  rec- 
ords, and  judicial  proceedings  of  every  other  State.    And  the  Congress 
may,  by  general  laws,  prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  acts,  records, 
and  proceedings  shall  be  proved,  and  the  effect  thereof. 

Section  II.    'Privileges  of  OUizens,  etc. 

Qause  1.  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privil^^ 
and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Qause  2.  A  person  charged  in  any  State  with  treason,  felony,  or  other 
crime,  who  shall  flee  from  justice  and  be  found  in  another  State,  shall,  on 
demand  of  the  executive  authority  of  the  State  from  which  he  fled,  be  de- 
livered up,  to  be  removed  to  the  State  having  jurisdiction  of  the  crime. 

Clause  3.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the 
laws  thereof,  escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or 
regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be 
delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due. 

^Altered  by  the  11th  Amendment 
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Section  III.  New  States  and  Territories, 
Clause.  1.  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  this  Union ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  or  more  States^ 
or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legislatures  of  the  States  con- 
cerned, as  well  as  of  the  Congress. 

Clause  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States;  and  nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be 
so  construed  as  to  prejudice  any  claims  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
particular  State. 

Section  IV.     Ouas-arUee  to  the  States. 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them  against  invasion ; 
and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  of  the  executive  (when  the  Leg- 
islatore  can  not  be  convened),  against  domestic  violence. 

ARTICLE  V.  Power  op  Abcendment. 
The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary, shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  con- 
vention for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either  cfwe,  shall  be  valid  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the 
Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in 
three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be 
proposed  by  Congress :  provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made 
prior  to  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eight  shall  in  any  man- 
ner afi*ect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  Ar- 
ticle ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent,  shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal 
sufirage  in  the  Senate. 

ARTICLE  VI.  Public  Debt,  Supbemacy  op  the  CoNSTrrunoN,  Oath 
OF  Office,  Religious  Test. 

Clause  1.  All  debts  contracted  and  engagements  entered  into  before  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution,  shall  be  as  valid  against  the  United  States 
under  this  Constitution  as  under  the  Confederation. 

Qause  2.  This  Constitution,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  and  all  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land ;  and  the  judges  in  every  State  shall  be  bound  thereby, 
any  thing  in  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

Clause  3.  The  senators  and  representatives  before  mentioned,  and  the 
members  of  the  several  State  Legislatures,  and  all  executive  and  judicial 
officers,  both  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  bound 
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bj  oath  or  afiirmation  to  support  this  Constitution ;  but  no  religious  test 
shall  ever  be  required  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or  public  trust  under 
the  United  States 

ARTICLE  VII.    Ratification  op  the  Constitution. 
The  ratification  of  the  Conventions  of  nine  States  shall  be  sufficient  for 

the  establishment  of  this  Constitution  between  the  States  so  ratifying  the 

same. 

Done  in  Convention,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-seven,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  twelfth.  In  witness  whereof,  we  have  hereunto 
subscribed  our  names. 

George  Washington,  President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia, 

New  Hamfbhibe. — John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Oilman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel  Gorham,  Rufus  King. 

Connecticut. — Wm.  Samuel  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman. 

New  York. — ^Alexander  Hamilton. 

New  Jersey.— Wm.  Livingston,  Wm.  Patterson,  David  Brearley,  Jon- 
athan Dayton. 

Pennsylvania.— Benjamin  Franklin,  Robert  Morris,  Thomas  Fitzsim- 
ODS,  James  Wilson,  Thomas  Mifflin,  G^rge  Clymer,  Jared  Ingersoll,  Gou- 
yeneur  Morris. 

Delaware. -r-George  Read,  John  Dickinson,  Jacob  Broom,  Gunning 
Bedford,  Jr.,  Richard  Bassett. 

Maryland. — Jas.  M'Henry,  DanU  Carroll,  Daniel  of  St.  Tho.  Jenifer. 

Virginia. — John  Blair,  James  Madison,  Jr. 

North  Carolina. — William  Blount,  Hugh  Williamson,  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight. 

South  Carolina. — John  Rutledge,  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  Pierce 
Butler. 

Georgia. — ^William  Few,  Abraham  Baldwin. 

Attest,    William  Jackson,  Seerdaary, 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION. 
Articxe  I.    Freedom  of  Bdigiony  etc. 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof ;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech, 
or  of  the  press ;  or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances. 
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Article  II.     Right  to  Bear  Anns, 
A  well-regulated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  State, 
the  right  of  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  infringed. 

Article  III,     Quartering  Soidiers  <m  Citizens. 
No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner;  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

Article  IV.    Search  Warrants. 

The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated ; 
and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause,  supported  by  oath 
or  affirmation,  and  particularly  describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and 
the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

Article  V.  Trial  for  Orime^  etc. 
No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital  or  otherwise  infamous 
crime,  unless  on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in 
cases  arising  in  the  land  or  naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia  when  in  active 
service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger;  nor  shall  any  person  be  subject, 
for  the  same  offense,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or  limb;  nor  shall 
be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself;  nor 
be  deprived  of  life,  libeity,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  nor 
shall  private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  without  just  compensation. 

Article  VI.  Rights  of  Accused  Persons. 
In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a 
speedy  and  public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  State  and  district 
wherein  the  crime  shall  have  been  committed,  whicl\  district  shall  have 
been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed  of  the  nature  and 
cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him  . 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favor ;  and  to 
have  the  assistance  of  counsel  for  his  defense. 

Article  VII.     Suits  of  Common  Law. 
In  suits  of  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversy  shall  exceed 
twenty  dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved ;  and  no  fact 
tried  by  a  jury  shall  be  otherwise  re-examined  by  any  court  of  the  United 
States  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the  common  law. 

Article  VIII.     Excessive  Bait. 
Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor 
cruel  and  unusual  punishment  inflicted. 

Article  IX. 
The  enumeration  in  the  Constitution  of  certain. rights  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 
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Article  X. 
The  powers  not  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor 
prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States  respectiyely  or  to 
the  people. 

Abticle  XI. 

The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  any  suit  in  law  or  equity  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of 
the  United  States  by  citizens  of  another  State,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  State. 

Article  XIL     Mode  cfehooaingthe  Prendent  and  VUse  PreaidenL 
Clauas  1.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  by 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in 
their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  Vice  President ;  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of 
all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each,  which  list  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate ;  the  President  of  the  Senate 
shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  open  all 
the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted;  the  person  having 
the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  the  President,  if  such 
number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ;  and  if 
no  person  have  such  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the  highest 
numbers,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  President, 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  immediately  by  ballot  the  Pres- 
ident.    But  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by  States, 
the  representation  from  each  States  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for  this 
purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 
Clauae  2.  The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident shall  be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the 
whole  number  of  electors  appointed,  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority, 
then  from  the  two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the 
Vice  President;  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of 
the  whole  number  of  senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall 
be  necessary  to  a  choice. 

Clause  3.    But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  Pres- 
ident shall  be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Abticle  XIII. 

Section  1.  Neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  pun- 
ishment for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  convicted,  shall  exist 
within  the  United  States,  or  any  place  subject  to  their  jurisdiction. 

Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  thb  article  by  appropriate 
legislation. 

Article  XIV. 

Section  1.  All  persons  bom  or  naturalized  in  the  United  States,  and 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  of 
the  State  wherein  they  reside.  No  State  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law,  nor  deny  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

Sec.  2.  Representatives  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  States 
according  to  their  respective  numbers,  counting  the  whole  number  of  per- 
sons in  each  State,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  But  when  the  right  to 
vote  at  any  election  for  the  choice  of  electors  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  representatives  in  Congress,  the  executive  and 
judicial  officers  of  a  State,  or  the  members  of  the  L^islature  thereof,  is 
denied  to  any  of  the  male  members  of  such  State,  being  twenty -one  years 
of  age,  and  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  way  abridged,  except 
"for  participation  in  rebellion  or  other  crime,  the  basis  of  representation 
therein  shall  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  such  male 
citizens  shall  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  male  citizens  twenty-one  years 
of  age  in  such  State. 

Ssa  3.  No  person  shall  be  a  senator  or  representative  in  Congress,  or 
elector  of  President  and  Vice  President,  or  hold  any  office,  civil  or  military, 
under  the  United  States,  or  under  any  State,  who,  having  previously 
taken  an  oath,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  or  as  an  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  as  a  member  of  any  State  Legislature,  or  as  an  executive  or  ju- 
dicial officer  of  any  State,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
shall  have  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  same,  or  given 
aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  thereof.  But  Congress  may,  by  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  each  house,  remove  such  disability. 

Sec.  4.  The  validity  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  authorized 
by  law,  including  debts  incurred  for  payment  of  pensions  and  bounties  for 
services  in  suppressing  insurrection  or  rebellion,  shall  not  be  questioned. 
But  neither  the  United  States  nor  any  State  shall  assume  or  pay  any  debt 
or  obligation  incurred  in  aid  of  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  or  any  claim  for  the  loss  or  emancipation  of  any  slave; 
but  all  such  debts,  obligations,  and  claims  shall  be  held  illegal  and  void. 

Sec.  5.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation the  provisions  of  this  article. 
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Article  XV. 

Section  1.  The  right  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any  State  on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sue.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enforce  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation the  provisions  of  this  article. 


The  Constitation  was  ratified  by  the  conveDtions  of  the  sev- 
eral States^  as  follows : 

Delaware Dec.     7,  1787. 

Pennsylvania Dec.  12,  1787. 

New  Jersey Dec.  18,  1787. 

Georgia .'.....Jan.     2,  1788. 

Connecticut Jan.     9,  1788. 

Massachusetts Feb.     6,  1788. 

Maryland April  28,  1788. 

South  Carolina May  28,  1788. 

New  Hampshire June  21,  1788. 

Virginia. June  26,  1788. 

New  York July  26,  1788. 

North  Carolina.. Nov.  21,  1789. 

Rhode  Island May  29,  1790. 

The  first  ten  of  the  amendments  were  proposed  on  the  25th 
of  September,  1789,  and  ratified  by  the  constitutional  number 
of  States  on  the  15th  of  December,  1791 ;  the  eleventh,  on 
the  8th  of  January,  1798 ;  the  twelfth,  on  the  25th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1804;  the  thirteenth,  on  the  1st  of  February,  1863; 
the  fourteenth,  on  the  21st  of  July,  1868;  and  the  fifteenth, 
on  the  30th  of  March,  1870. 
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XIII. 

TWO  BPKBCHE8  ON  THE  EXPEDIENCY  OF  ADOPTING  THE  FEDERAL  OOW- 

STITUTION. 

SPEECH  OP  PATRICK  HENRY. 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  CONVENTION  OF  VIRGINIA.  JUNE  6,  1788. 

The  preamble  and  the  first  two  sections  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitn- 
tion  being  under  consideration!  Mr.  Henry  thus  addressed  the  Conven- 
tion : 

Mb.  Chaibicak: 

I  am  much  obliged  to  the  very  worthy  gentleman*  for  his  encomium.  I 
wish  I  were  possessed  of  talents,  or  possessed  of  anything,  that  might  ena- 
ble me  to  elucidate  this  great  subject  I  am  not  free  from  suspicion ; 
I  am  apt  to  entertain  doubts ;  I  rose  yesterday  to  ask  a  question,  which 
arose  in  my  own  mind.  When  I  asked  that  question,  I  thought  the  mean- 
ing of  my  interrogation  was  obvious ;  the  fate  of  this  question  and  of 
America  may  depend  on  this.  Have  they  said,  we,  the  States  ?  Have 
they  made  a  proposal  of  a  compact  between  States?  If  they  had,  this 
would  be  a  confederation ;  it  is  otherwise  most  clearly  a  consolidated  gov- 
ernment The  question  turns,  sir,  oii  that  poor  little  thing — the  expres- 
sion, we,  the  people,  instead  of,  the  States  of  America.  I  need  not  take 
much  pains  to  show  that  the  principles  of  this  system  are  extremely  per- 
nicious, impolitic,  and  dangerous.  Is  this  a  monarchy,  like  England — a 
compact  between  prince  and  people;  with  checks  on  the  former  to  secure 
the  liberty  of  the  latter?  Is  this  a  confederacy,  like  Holland — an  associ- 
ation of  a  number  of  independent  States,  each  uf  which  retains  its  indi- 
vidual sovereignty?  It  is  not  a  democracy,  wherein  the  people  retain  all 
their  rights  securely.  Had  these  principles  been  adhered  to,  we  should 
not  have  been  brought  to  this  alarming  transition,  from  a  confederacy  to 
a  consolidated  government.  We  have  no  detail  of  those  great  considera- 
tions, which,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have  abounded  before  we  should  re- 
cur to  a  government  of  this  kind.  Here  is  a  revolution  as  radical  as  that 
which  separated  us  from  Great  Britain.  It  is  as  radical,  if,  in  this  tran- 
sition, our  rights  and  privileges  are  endangered,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
the  States  relinquished.  And  can  not  we  plainly  see  that  this  is  actually 
the  case?  The  rights  of  conscience,  trial  by  jury,  liberty  of  the  press,  all 
your  immunities  and  franchises,  all  pretensions  to  human  rights  and  priv- 
ileges, are  rendered  insecure,  if  not  lost,  by  this  change  so  loudly  talked  of 
by  some,  and  inconsiderately  by  others.  Is  this  tame  relinquishment  of 
rights  worthy  of  freemen?  Is  it  worthy  of  that  manly  fortitude  that  ought 

*Mr.  Lee,  of  Westmoreland. 
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to  characterize  republicans?  It  is  said  eight  States  have  adopted  this 
plan.  I  declare  that  if  twelve  States  and  an  half  had  adopted  it,  I  would, 
with  manly  firmness,  and  in  spite  of  an  erring  world,  reject  it.  You  are 
not  to  inquire  how  your  trade  may  be  increased,  nor  how  you  are  to  be- 
come a  great  and  powerful  people,  but  how  your  liberties  can  be  secured ; 
for  liberty  ought  to  be  the  direct  end  of  your  government.  Having  pre- 
mised these  things,  I  shall,  with  the  aid  of  my  judgment  and  information, 
which  I  confess  are  not  extensive,  go  into  the  discussion  of  this  system 
more  minutely.  Is  it  necessary  for  your  liberty  that  you  should  abandon 
those  great  rights  by  the  adoption  of  thb  system?  Is  the  relinquishment 
of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  necessary  for  your  liberty  ? 
Will  the  abandonment  of  your  most  sacred  rights  tend  to  the  security  of 
your  liberty?  Liberty,  the  greatest  of  all  earthly  blessings — give  us  that 
precious  jewel,  and  you  may  take  everything  else.  But  I  am  fearful  I 
have  lived  long  enough  to  become  an  old-fashioned  fellow.  Perhaps  an 
invincible  attachment  to  the  dearest  rights  of  man  may,  in  these  refined, 
enlightened  days,  be  deemed  old-fashioned ;  if  so,  I  am  contented  to  be  so. 
I  say  the  time  has  been  when  every  pulse  of  my  heart  beat  for  American 
liberty,  and  which,  I  believe,  had  a  counterpart  in  the  breast  of  every  true 
American.  But  suspicions  have  gone  forth  —suspicions  of  my  integrity. 
It  has  been  publicly  reported  that  my  professions  are  not  real.  Twenty- 
three  years  ago  I  was  supposed  to  be  a  traitor  to  my  country.  I  was  then 
said  to  be  a  bane  of  sedition,  because  I  supported  the  rights  of  my  coun- 
try. I  may  be  thought  suspicious  when  I  say  our  privileges  and  rights 
are  in  danger;  but,  sir,  a  number  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  weak 
enough  to  think  these  things  are  too  true.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the 
gentlemen  on  the  other  side  declare  they  are  groundless;  but,  sir,  suspi- 
cion is  a  virtue  as  long  as  its  object  is  the  preservation  of  the  public  good, 
and  as  long  as  it  stays  within  proper  bounds ;  should  it  fall  on  me,  t  am 
contented;  conscious  rectitude  is  a  powerful  consolation.  I  trust  there 
are  many  who  think  my  professions  for  the  public  good  to  be  real.  Let 
your  suspicion  look  to  both  sides ;  there  are  many  on  the  other  side,  who, 
possibly,  may  have  been  persuaded  of  the  necessity  of  these  measures, 
which  I  conceive  to  be  dangerous  to  your  liberty.  Guard  with  jealous  at- 
tention the  public  liberty.  Suspect  every  one  who  approaches  that  jewel. 
Unfortunately  nothing  will  preserve  it  but  downright  force.  Whenever 
you  give  up  that  force,  you  are  inevitably  ruined.  I  am  answered  by  gen- 
tlemen, that  though  I  may  speak  of  terrors,  yet  the  fact  is  that  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  none  of  the  dangers  I  apprehend.  I  conceive  this  new  govern- 
ment to  be  onc^  of  those  dangers ;  it  has  produced  those  horrors  which 
distress  nlany  of  our  best  citizens.  We  are  come  hither  to  preserve  the 
poor  commonwealth  of  Virginia,  if  it  can  be  possibly  done ;  something 
must  be  done  to  preserve  your  liberty  and  mine.  The  confederation,  this 
same  despised  government,  merits,  in  my  opinion,  the  highest  encomium ; 
it  carried  us  through  a  long  and  dangerous  war;  it  rendered  us  victorious 
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in  that  bloody  conflict  with  a  powerful  nation ;  it  has  secured  us  a  terri- 
tory greater  than  any  European  monarch  possesses;  and  shall  a  govern- 
ment which  has  been  thus  strong  and  vigorous  be  accused  of  imbecility, 
and  abandoned  for  want  of  energy  ?  Consider  what  you  are  about  to  do, 
before  you  part  with  this  government.  Take  longer  time  in  reckoning 
things;  revolutions  like  this  have  happened  in  almost  every  country  in 
Europe;  similar  examples  are  to  be  found  in  ancient  Greece  and  ancient 
Bome — instances  of  the  people  losing  their  liberty  by  their  own  careless- 
ness and  the  ambition  of  a  few.  We  are  cautioned  by  the  honorable  ^n- 
tleman  who  presides,  against  faction  and  turbulence.  I  acknowledge  that 
licentiousness  is  dangerous,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  provided  against;  I 
acknowledge  also  the  new  form  of  govemment  may  effectually  prevent  it ; 
yet  there  is  another  thing  it  will  as  effectually  do :  it  will  oppress  and 
ruin  the  people.  There  are  sufficient  guards  placed  against  sedition  and 
licentiousness ;  for  when  power  is  given  to  this  government  to  suppress 
these,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  the  language  it  assumes  b  clear,  express,  and 
unequivocal ;  but  when  this  Constitution  speaks  of  privileges,  there  is  an 
ambiguity,  sir,  a  fatal  ambiguity — an  ambiguity  which  is  very  astonishing. 
In  the  clause  under  consideration,  there  is  the  strangest  language  that  I 
can  conceive.  I  mean  when  it  says,  that  there  shall  not  be  more  repre- 
sentatives than  one  for  every  30,000.  Now,  sir,  how  easy  is  it  to  evade 
this  privilege?  "The  number  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every  30,000." 
This  may  be  satisfied  by  one  representative  from  each  State.  Let  our 
numbers  be  ever  so  great,  this  immense  continent  may,  by  this  artful  ex- 
pression, be  reduced  to  have  but  thirteen  representatives.  I  confess  this 
construction  is  not  natural ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  expression  lays  a 
good  ground  for  a  quarrel.  Why  was  it  not  clearly  and  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed, that  they  should  be  entitled  to  have  one  for  every  30,000?  This 
would  have  obviated  all  disputes;  and  was  this  difficult  to  be  done?  What 
is  the  inference?  When  population  increases,  and  a  State  shall  send  rep- 
resentatives in  this  proportion,  Congress  may  remand  them,  because  the 
right  of  having  one  for  every  30,000  is  not  clearly  expressed.  Thb  possi- 
bility of  reducing  the  number  to  one  for  each  State,  approximates  to 
probability  by  that  other  expression,  "  but  each  State  shall  at  least  have 
one  representative."  Now,  is  it  not  clear  that,  from  the  first  expression, 
the  number  might  be  reduced  so  much,  that  some  States  should  have  no 
representative  at  all,  were  it  not  for  the  insertion  of  this  last  expression  ? 
And  as  this  is  the  only  restriction  upon  them,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that 
they  may  restrain  the  number  to  one  from  each  State.  Perhaps  the  same 
horrors  may  hang  over  my  mind  again.  I  shall  be  told  ^am  continually 
afraid ;  but,  sir,  I  have  strong  cause  of  apprehension.  In  some  parts  of 
the  plan  before  you,  the  great  rights  of  freemen  are  endangered,  in  other 
parts  absolutely  taken  away.  How  does  your  trial  by  jury  stand  ?  In 
civil  cases  gone — not  sufficiently  secured  in  criminal— this  best  privilege 
is  gone.    But  we  are  told,  that  we  need  not  fear,  because  those  in  power, 
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being  our  representatives,  will  not  abuse  the  powers  we  put  in  their  hands. 
I  am  not  well  versed  in  history ;  but  I  will  submit  to  jour  recollection, 
whether  liberty  has  been  destroyed  most  often  by  the  licentiousness  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  tyranny  of  rulers.  I  imagine,  sir,  you  will  find  the  bal- 
ance on  the  side  of  tyranny.  Happy  will  you  be,  if  you  miss  the  fate  of 
those  nations,  who,  omitting  to  resist  their  oppressors,  or  negligently  suffer- 
ing their  liberty  to  be  wrested  from  them,  have  groaned  under  intolerable 
despotism !  Most  of  the  human  race  are  now  in  this  deplorable  condition. 
And  those  nations  who  have  gone  in  search  of  grandeur,  power,  and  splen- 
dor, have  also  fallen  a  sacrifice,  and  been  the  victims  of  their  own  folly. 
While  they  acquired  those  visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their  freedom. 
My  great  objection  to  this  government  is,  that  it  does  not  leave  us  the 
means  of  defending  our  rights,  or  of  waging  war  against  tyrants.  It  is 
urged  by  some  gentlemen,  that  this  new  plan  will  bring  us  an  acquisition 
of  strength ;  an  army,  and  the  militia  of  the  States.  This  is  an  idea  ex- 
tremely ridiculous;  gentlemen  can  not  be  in  earnest.  Thi^  acquisition 
will  trample  on  your  fallen  liberty.  Let  my  beloved  Americans  guard 
against  that  fatal  lethargy  that  has  pervaded  the  universe.  Have  we  the 
means  of  resisting  disciplined  armies,  when  our  only  defense,  the  militia, 
is  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress  ? 

The  honorable  gentleman  said,  that  great  danger  would  ensue,  if  the 
convention  rose  without  adopting  this  system.  I  ask,  where  is  that  dan-' 
ger?  I  see  none.  Other  gentlemen  have  told  us,  within  these  walls,  that 
the  Union  is  gone — or  that  the  Union  will  be  gone.  Is  not  this  trifling 
with  the  judgment  of  their  fellow  citizens?  Till  they  tell  us  the  ground 
of  their  fears,  I  will  consider  them  as  imaginary.  I  rose  to  make  inquiry 
where  those  dangers  were ;  they  could  make  no  answer ;  I  believe  I  never 
shall  have  that  answer.  Is  there  a  disposition  in  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try to  revolt  against  the  dominion  of  laws?  Has  there  been  a  single  tu- 
mult in  Virginia  ?  Have  not  the  people  of  Virginia,  when  laboring  under 
the  severest  pressure  of  accumulated  distresses,  manifested  the  most  cor- 
dial acquiescence  in  the  execution  of  the  laws?  What  could  be  more 
awful  than  their  unanimous  acquiescence  under  general  distresses?  Is 
there  any  revolution  in  Virginia?  Whither  is  the  spirit  of  America  gone? 
Whither  is  the  genius  of  America  fled?  It  was  but  yesterday,  when  our 
enemies  marched  in  triumph  through  our  country.  Yet  the  people  of  this 
country  could  not  be  appalled  by  their  pompous  armaments ;  they  stopped 
their  career,  and  victoriously  captured  them ;  where  b  the  peril  now,  com- 
pared to  that? 

Some  minds  are  agitated  by  foreign  alarms.  Happily  for  us,  there  is  no 
real  danger  from  Europe ;  that  country  is  engaged  in  more  arduous  busi- 
ness; from  that  quarter,  there  is  no  cause  of  fear;  you  may  sleep  in  safety 
forever  for  them.  Where  is  the  danger  ?  If,  sir,  there  was  any,  I  would 
recur  to  the  American  spirit  to  defend  us— that  spirit  which  has  enabled 
us  to  surmount  the  greatest  difficulties ;  to  that  illustrious  spirit  I  address 
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my  most  fervent  prayer,  to  prevent  our  adopting  a  system  destructive  to 
liberty.  Let  not  gentleman  be  told,  that  it  b  not  safe  to  reject  this  govern- 
ment. Wherefore  is  it  not  safe?  We  are  told  there  are  dangers;  but 
those  dangers  are  ideal ;  they  can  not  be  demonstrated.  To  encourage  us 
to  adopt  it,  they  tell  us,  that  there  is  a  plain,  easy  way  of  getting  amend- 
ments. When  I  come  to  contemplate  this  part,  I  suppose  that  I  am  mad, 
or  that  my  countrymen  are  so.  The  way  to  amendment  is,  in  my  concep- 
tion, shut.  Let  us  consider  this  plain,  easy  way.  "  The  Congress,  when- 
ever two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem  it  necessary,  shall  propose 
amendments  to  this  Constitution ;  or,  on  the  application  of  the  Legisla- 
tures of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  pro- 
posing  amendments,  which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  as  part  of  this  Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
three-fourths  of  the  several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three- fourths 
thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 
the  Congress:  Provided,  that  no  amendment  which  may  be  made  prior  to 
the  year  1808,  shall,  in  any  manner,  affect  the  first  and  fourth  clauses  in 
the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  and  that  no  State,  without  its  consent, 
shall  be  deprived  of  its  equal  suflfrage  in  the  Senate."  Hence  it  appears 
that  three-fourths  of  the  States  must  ultimately  agree  to  any  amendments 
that  may  be  necessary.  Let  us  consider  the  consequences  of  this.  How- 
ever uncharitable  it  may  appear,  yet  I  must  express  my  opinion,  that  the 
most  unworthy  characters  may  get  into  power  and  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  amendments.  Let  us  suppose  (for  the  case  is  supposable,  possible, 
and  probable),  that  you  happen  to  deal  these  powers  to  unworthy  hands! 
will  they  relinquish  powers  already  in  their  possession,  or  agree  to  amend- 
ments? 

Two-thirds  of  the  Congress,  or  of  the  State  Legislatures,  are  necessary 
even  to  propose  amendments.  If  one-third  of  these  be  unworthy  naen, 
they  may  prevent  the  application  for  amendments;  but  a  destructive  and 
mischievous  feature  is,  that  three- fourths  of  the  State  Legislatures,  or  of 
the  State  conventions,  must  concur  in  the  amendments  when  proposed. 
In  such  numerous  bodies  there  must  necessarily  be  some  designing,  bad 
men.  To  suppose  that  so  large  a  number  as  three- fourths  of  the  States 
will  concur,  is  to  suppose  tliat  they  will  passess  genius,  intelligence,  and 
integrity  approaching  to  miraculous.  It  would,  indeed,  be  miraculous 
that  they  should  concur  in  the  same  amendments,  or  even  in  such  as  would 
bear  some  likeness  to  one  another.  For  four  of  the  smallest  States,  that  do 
not  collectively  contain  one-tenth  part  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  may  obstruct  the  most  salutary  and  necessary  amendments.  Nay, 
in  these  four  States,  six-tenths  of  the  people  may  reject  these  amendments; 
and  suppose  that  amendments  shall  be  opposed  to  amendments  (which  is 
highly  probable),  b  it  possible  that  three-fourths  can  ever  agree  to  the 
same  amendments?  A  bare  majority  in  these  four  small  States  may  hin- 
der the  adoption  of  amendments ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  and  justly  con- 
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elude  that  one-twentieth  part  of  the  American  people  may  prevent  the 
removal  of  the  most  grievous  inconveniences  and  oppression  by  refusing 
to  accede  to  amendments.  A  trifling  minority  may  reject  the  most  salu- 
tary amendments.  Is  thb  an  easy  mode  of  securing  the  public  liberty? 
It  is,  sir,  a  most  fearful  situation,  when  the  most  contemptible  minority 
can  prevent  the  alteration  of  the  most  oppressive  government ;  for  it  may, 
in  ma^ny  respects,  prove  to  be  such.  Is  this  the  spirit  of  republicanism? 
What,  sir,  is  the  genius  of  democracy  ?  Let  me  read  that  clause  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights  of  Virginia  which  relates  to  this : 

Third  clause.  **That  government  is,  or  ought  to  be,  instituted  for  the 
common  benefit,  protection  and  security  of  the  people,  nation,  or  commu- 
nity. Of  all  the  various  modes  and  forms  of  government,  that  is  best 
which  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  degree  of  happiness  and  safety, 
and  is  most  effectually  secured  against  the  danger  of  mal-administration, 
and  that  whenever  any  government  shall  be  found  inadequate,  or  contrary 
to  these  purposes,  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  un- 
alienable and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter,  or  abolish  it,  in  such 
manner  as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.'* 

This,  sir,  is  the  language  of  democracy — that  a  majority  of  the  commu- 
nity have  a  right  to  alter  their  government  when  found  to  be  oppressive ; 
but  how  different  is  the  genius  of  your  new  constitution  from  this !  How 
different  from  the  sentiments  of  freemen,  that  a  contemptible  minority 
can  prevent  the  good  of  the  majority!  If,  then,  gentlemen  standing  on 
this  ground,  are  come  to  that  point,  that  they  are  willing  to  bind  them- 
selves and  their  posterity  to  be  oppressed,  I  am  amazed  and  inexpressibly 
astonished.  If  this  be  the  opinion  of  the  majority,  I  must  submit ;  but  to 
me,  sir,  it  appears  perilous  and  destructive;  I  can  not  help  thinking  so — 
perhaps  it  may  be  the  result  of  my  age;  these  may  be  feelings  natural  to 
a  man  of  my  years,  when  the  American  spirit  has  left  him,  and  his  mental 
powers,  like  the  members  of  the  body,  are  decayed.  If,  sir,  amendments 
are  left  to  the  twentieth,  or  to  the  tenth  part  of  the  people  of  America, 
your  liberty  is  gone  forever. 

We  have  heard  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  bribery  practiced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England;  and  that  many  of  the  members  raise 
themselves  to  preferments  by  selling  the  rights  of  the  people.  But,  sir, 
the  tenth  part  of  that  body  can  not  continue  oppressions  on  the  rest  of  the 
people.  English  liberty  is,  in  this  case,  on  a  firmer  foundation  than  Amer- 
ican liberty.  It  will  be  easily  contrived  to  procure  the  opposition  of  oiic- 
tenth  of  the  people  to  any  alteration,  however  judicious. 

The  honorable  gentleman  who  presides,  told  us,  that  to  prevent  abuses 
in  our  government,  we  will  assemble  in  convention,  recall  our  delegated 
powers,  and  punish  our  servants  for  abusing  the  trust  reposed  in  them. 
Oh,  sir,  we  should  have  fine  times  indeed,  if,  to  punish  tyrants,  it  were 
only  sufficient  to  assemble  the  people.  Your  arms,  wherewith  you  could 
defend  yourselves,  are  gone ;  and  you  have  no  longer  an  aristocratical,  no 
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longer  a  democratical  spirit.  Did  you  ever  read  of  any  revolution,  in  any 
nation,  brought  about  by  the  punishment  of  those  in  power,  inflicted  by 
those  who  had  no  power  at  all  ?  You  read  of  a  riot  act  in  a  country 
which  is  called  one  of  the  freest  in  the  world,  where  a  few  neighbors  can 
not  assemble  Without  the  risk  of  being  shot  by  a  hired  soldiery,  the  en- 
gines of  despotism.  We  may  see  such  an  act  in  America.  A  standing 
army  we  shall  have,  also,  to  execute  the  execrable  commands  of  tyranny ; 
and  how  are  you  to  punish  them  ?  Will  you  order  them  to  be  punished  ? 
Who  shall  obey  these  orders?  Will  your  mace-bearer  be  a  match  for  a 
disciplined  regiment?    In  what  situation  are  we  to  be? 

The  clause  before  you  gives  a  power  of  direct  taxation,  unbounded  and 
unlimited ;  exclusive  power  of  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  for  ten 
miles  square,  and  over  all  places  purchased  for  the  erection  of  forts,  mag- 
azines, arsenals,  dock-yards,  etc.  What  resistance  could  be  made?  The 
attempt  would  be  madness.  You  will  find  all  the  strength  of  this  country 
in  the  hands  of  your  enemies ;  those  garrisons  will  naturally  be  the  strong- 
est places  in  the  country.  Your  militia  is  given  up  to  Congress,  also,  in 
another  part  of  this  plan ;  they  will  therefore  act  as  they  think  proper; 
all  power  will  be  in  their  own  possession ;  you  can  not  force  them  to  receive 
their  punishment.  Of  what  service  would  militia  be  to  you,  when  most 
probably  you  will  not  have  a  single  musket  in  the  State  ?  For,  as  arms 
are  to  be  provided  by  Congress,  they  may,  or  may  not,  furnish  them. 

Let  us  here  call  your  attention  to  that  part  which  gives  the  Congress 
power  "  to  provide  for  organizing,  arming  and  disciplining  the  militia, 
and  for  governing  such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of 
the  United  States,  reserving  to  the  States,  respectively,  the  appointment  of 
the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  tlm  militia,  according  to  the  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  Congress."  By  this,  sir,  you  see  that  their  control 
over  our  last  and  best  defense  is  unlimited.  If  they  neglect  or  refuse  to 
discipline  or  arm  our  militia,  they  will  be  useless ;  the  States  can  do 
neither,  this  power  being  exclusively  given  to  Congress.  The  power  of 
appointing  officers  overmen  not  disciplined  or  armed  is  ridiculous;  so 
that  this  pretended  little  remnant  of  power,  left  to  the  States,  may,  at  the 
pleasure  of  Congress,  be  rendered  nugatory.  Our  situation  will  be  deplor- 
able indeed ;  nor  can  we  ever  expect  to  get  this  government  amended,  since 
I  have  already  shown  that  a  very  small  minority  may  prevent  it,  and  that 
small  minority  interested  in  the  continuance  of  the  oppression.  Will  the 
oppressor  let  go  the  oppressed?  Was  there  ever  an  instance?  Can  the 
annals  of  mankind  exhibit  one  single  example  where  rulers,  overcharged 
with  power,  willingly  let  go  the  oppressed,  though  solicited  and  requested 
most  earnestly?  The  application  for  amendments  will  therefore  be  fruit- 
less. Sometimes  the  oppressed  have  got  loose  by  one  of  those  bloody 
struggles  that  desolate  a  country.  But  a  willing  relinquishment  of  power 
is  one  of  those  things  which  human  nature  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be, 
capable  of. 
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The  honorable  gentleman's  observations  respecting  the  people's  right  of 
being  the  agents  in  the  formation  of  this  goYemment,  are  not  accurate,  in 
my  humble  conception.  The  distinction  between  a  national  government 
and  a  confederacy  is  not  sufficiently  discerned.  Had  the  delegates,  who 
were  sent  to  Philadelphia,  a  power  to  propose  a  consolidated  government 
instead  of  a  confederacy?  Were  they  not  deputed  by  States,  and  not  by 
the  people?  The  assent  of  the  people,  in  their  collective  capacity,  is  not 
nececssary  to  the  formation  of  a  federal  government.  The  people  have  no 
right  to  enter  into  leagues,  alliances,  or  confederations ;  they  are  not  the 
proper  agents  for  this  purpose ;  States  and  sovereign  powers  are  the  only 
proper  agents  for  this  kind  of  government.  Show  me  an  instance  where 
the  people  have  exercised  this  business ;  has  it  not  always  gone  through 
the  legislatures  ?  I  refer  you  to  the  treaties  with  France,  Holland,  and 
other  nations;  how  were  they  made?  Were  they  not  made  by  the  States? 
Are  the  people,  therefore,  in  their  aggregate  capacity,  the  proper  persons 
to  form  a  confederacy?  This,  therefore,  ought  to  depend  on  the  consent 
of  the  legislatures;  the  people  having  never  sent  delegates  to  make  any 
proposition  of  changing  the  government.  Yet  I  must  say,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  was  made  on  g^unds  the  most  pure;  and  perhaps  I  might 
have  been  brought  to  consent  to  it,  so  far  as  the  change  of  government; 
but  there  b  one  thing  in  it  which  I  never  would  acquiesce  in.  I  mean 
the  changing  it  into  a  consolidated  government,  which  is  so  abhorrent  to 
my  mind. 

The  honorable  gentleman  then  went  on  to  the  figure  we  make  with  for- 
eign nations;  the  contemptible  one  we  make  in  France  and  Holland, 
which,  according  to  the  substance  of  my  notes,  he  attributes  to  the  present 
feeble  government.  An  opinion  has  gone  forth,  we  find,  that  we  are  a  con- 
temptible people 5  the  time  has  been  when  we  were  thought  otherwise.  Under 
this  same  despised  government  we  commanded  the  respect  of  all  Europe ; 
wherefore  are  we  now  reckoned  otherwise?  The  American  spirit  has  fled 
from  hence — it  has  gone  to  regions  where  it  has  never  been  expected ;  it 
has  gone  to  the  people  of  France,  in  search  of  a  splendid  government — a 
strong,  energetic  government  Shall  we  imitate  the  example  of  those  na- 
tions who  have  gone  from  a  simple  to  a  splendid  government?  Are  those 
nations  more  worthy  of  our  imitation?  What  can  make  an  adequate  sat- 
isfaction to  them  for  the  loss  they  have  suffered  in  attaining  such  a  gov- 
ernment— for  the  loss  of  their  liberty?  If  we  admit  this  consolidated 
government,  it  will  be  because  we  like  a  great  and  splendid  one.  Some 
way  or  other  we  must  be  a  great  and  mighty  empire;  we  must  have  an 
army,  and  a  navy,  and  a  number  of  things.  When  the  American  spirit 
was  in  its  youth,  the  language  of  America  was  different;  liberty,  sir,  was 
then  the  primary  object  We  are  descended  from  a  people  whose  govern- 
ment was  founded  on  liberty ;  our  glorious  forefathers  of  Great  Britain 
made  liberty  the  foundation  of  everything.  That  country  is  become  a 
great,  mighty  and  splendid  nation ;  not  because  their  government  is  strong 
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and  energetic ;  but,  sir,  because  liberty  is  its  direct  end  and  foundation. 
We  drew  the  spirit  of  liberty  from  our  British  ancestors ;  by  that  spirit  we 
have  triumphed  over  every  difficulty.  But  now,  sir,  the  American  spirit, 
assisted  by  the  ropes  and  chains  of  consolidation,  is  about  to  convert  thb 
country  into  a  powerful  and  mighty  en»pire.  If  you  make  the  citizens  of 
this  country  agree  to  become  the  subjects  of  one  great  consolidated  em- 
pire of  America,  your  government  will  not  have  sufficient  energy  to  keep 
them  together;  such  a  government  is  incompatible  with  the  genius  of 
republicanism.  There  will  be  no  checks,  no  real  balances,*in  this  govern- 
ment What  can  avail  your  specious,  imaginary  balances ;  your  rope- 
dancing,  chain-rattling,  ridiculous,  ideal  checks  and  contrivances?  But, 
sir,  we  are  not  feared  by  foreigners ;  we  do  not  make  nations  tremble. 
Would  this  constitute  happiness  or  secure  liberty?  I  trust,  sir,  our  polit- 
ical hemisphere  will  ever  direct  its  operations  to  the  security  of  those  ob- 
jects. 

Consider  our  situation,  sir ;  go  to  the  poor  man ;  ask  him  what  he  does ; 
he  will  inform  you  that  he  enjoys  the  fruit  of  hb  labor,  under  his  own 
fig  tree,  with  his  wife  and  children  around  him,  in  peace  and  security.  Go 
to  every  other  member  of  the  society ;  you  will  find  the  same  tranquil  ease 
and  content;  you  will  find  no  alarms  or  disturbances!  Why,  then,  tell 
us  of  dangers,  to  terrify  us  into  an  adoption  of  this  new  form  of  govern- 
ment ?  And  yet  who  knows  the  dangers  that  this  new  system  may  pro- 
duce? They  are  out  of  the  sight  of  the  common  people;  they  can  not 
foresee  latent  consequences.  I  dread  the  operation  of  it  on  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  people ;  it  is  for  them  that  I  fear  the  adoption  of  this 
system.  I  fear  I  tire  the  patience  of  the  committee ;  but  I  beg  to  be  in- 
dulged with  a  few  more  observations. 

When  I  thus  profess  myself  an  advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  people,  I 
shall  be  told  I  am  a  designing  man,  that  I  am  to  be  a  great  man,  that  I  am 
to  be  a  demagogue ;  and  many  similar  illiberal  insinuations  will  be  thrown 
out ;  but,  sir,  conscious  rectitude  outweighs  these  things  with  me.  I  see 
great  jeopardy  in  this  new  government ;  I  see  none  from  our  present  one. 
I  hope  some  gentleman  or  other  will  bring  forth,  in  full  array,  those  dan- 
gers, if  there  be  any,  that  we  may  see  and  touch  them.  I  have  said  that 
I  thought  this  a  consolidated  government ;  I  will  now  prove  it.  Will  the 
great  rights  of  the  people  be  secured  by  this  government  ?  Suppose  it 
should  prove  oppressive ;  how  can  it  be  altered  ?  Our  bill  of  rights  de- 
clares, "  that  a  majority  of  the  community  hath  an  indubitable,  unalien- 
able and  indefeasible  right  to  reform,  alter  or  abolish  it,  in  such  manner 
as  shall  be  judged  most  conducive  to  the  public  weal.''  I  have  just  proved^ 
that  one-tenth,  or  less,  of  the  people  of  America — a  most  despicable  mi- 
nority— may  prevent  this  reform,  or  alteration.  Suppose  the  people  of 
Virginia  should  wish  to  alter  their  government ;  can  a  majority  of  them 
do  it?  No,  because  they  are  connected  with  other  men;  or,  in  other 
words,  consolidated  with  other  States.    When  the  people  of  Virginia,  at  a 
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fatare  daj,  shall  wish  to  alter  their  government,  though  thej  shoold  be 
nnanimous  in  this  desire,  yet  they  may  be  prevented  therefrom  by  a 
despicable  minority  at  the  extremity  of  the  United  States.  The  founders 
of  your  own  constitution  made  your  government  changeable;  but  the 
power  of  changing  it  is  gone  from  you !  Whither  is  it  gone?  It  is  placed 
in  the  same  hands  that  hold  the  rights  of  twelve  other  States )  and  those 
who  bold  those  rights  have  right  and  power  to  keep  them.  It  is  not  the 
particular  government  of  Virginia;  one  of  the  leading  features  of  that 
government  is,  that  a  majority  can  alter  it,  when  necessary  for  the  public 
good.  This  government  is  not  a  Virginian,  but  an  American  government. 
Is  it  not  therefore  a  consolidated  government?  The  sixth  clause  of  your 
Bill  of  Rights  tells  you,  '*  that  elections  of  members  to  serve  as  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  assembly,  ought  to  be  free,  and  that  all  men,  having 
sufficient  evidence  of  permanent,  common  interest  with,  and  attachment 
to,  the  community,  have  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  can  not  be  taxed  or  de- 
prived of  their  property,  for  public  uses,  without  their  own  consent,  or 
that  of  their  representatives  so  elected,  nor  bound  by  any  law  to  which 
they  have  not  in  like  manner  assented  for  the  public  good."  But  what 
does  this  Constitution  say  ?  The  clause  under  consideration  gives  an  un- 
limited and  unbounded  power  of  taxation.  Suppose  every  delegate  from 
Virginia  opposes  a  law  laying  a  tax,  what  will  it  avail  ?  They  are  op- 
posed by  a  majority;  eleven  members  can  destroy  their  efforts;  those  fee- 
ble ten  can  not  prevent  the  passing  the  most  oppressive  tax  law ;  so  that, 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  and  express  language  of  your  declaration 
of  rights,  you  are  taxed,  not  by  your  own  consent,  but  by  people  who  have 
no  connection  with  you. 

The  next  clause  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  tells  you,  "  that  all  power  of  sus- 
pending law,  or  the  execution  of  laws,  by  any  authority,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  b  injurious  to  their  rights,  and 
ought  not  to  be  exercised."  This  tells  us  that  there  can  be  no  suspensibn 
of  government,  or  laws,  without  our  own  consent;  yet  this  Constitution 
can  counteract  and  suspend  any  of  our  laws  that  contravene  its  oppres- 
sive operation ;  for  they  have  the  power  of  direct  taxation,  which  suspends 
our  Bill  of  Rights ;  and  it  is  expressly  provided,  that  they  can  make  all 
laws  necessary  for  carrying  their  powers  into  execution;  and  it  is  de- 
clared paramount  to  the  laws  and  constitutions  of  the  States.  Consider 
how  the  only  remaining  defense  we  have  left  is  destroyed  in  this  manner. 
Besides  the  expenses  of  maintaining  the  Senate  and  other  house  in  as 
much  splendor  as  they  please,  there  is  to  be  a  great  and  mighty  President, 
with  very  extensive  powers— the  powers  of  a  king.  He  b  to  be  supported 
in  extravagant  magnificence ;  so  that  the  whole  of  our  property  may  be 
taken  by  this  American  government,  by  laying  what  taxes  they  please, 
giving  themselves  what  salaries  they  please,  and  suspending  our  laws  at 
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their  pleasure.  I  might  he  thought  too  inquisitiTe,  but  I  believe  I  should 
tlike  up  but  very  little  of  your  time  in  enumerating  the  little  power  that 
is  left  to  the  government  of  Virginia ;  for  this  power  is  reduced  to  little  or 
nothing.  Their  garrisons,  magazines,  arsenals,  and  forts,  which  will  be 
situated  in  the  strongest  places  within  the  States—their  ten  miles  square, 
with  all  the  fine  ornaments  of  human  life,  added  to  their  powers,  and  taken 
from  the  States,  Will  reduce  the  power  of  the  latter  to  nothing. 

The  voice  of  tradition,  I  trust,  will  inform  posterity  of  our  struggles  for 
freedom.  If  our  descendants  be  worthy  the  name  of  Americans,  they  will 
preserve,  and  hand  down  to  their  latest  posterity,  the  transactions  of  the 
present  times ;  and  though,  I  confess,  my  exclamations  are  not  worthy  the 
hearing,  they  will  see  that  I  have  done  my  utmost  to  preserve  their  liberty ; 
for  I  never  will  give  up  the  power  of  direct  taxation  but  for  a  scourge.  I 
am  willing  to  give  it  conditionally;  that  is,  after  non-compliance  with 
requisitions ;  I  will  do  more,  sir,  and  what  I  hope  will  convince  the  most 
skeptical  man  that  I  am  a  lover  of  the  American  Union ;  that  in  case  Vir- 
ginia shall  not  make  punctual  payment,  the  control  of  our  custom-houses, 
and  the  whole'  regulation  of  trade,  shall  be  given  to  Ck)ngre8s  ;^  and  that 
Virginia  shall  depend  on  Congress  even  for  passports,  till  Virginia  shall 
have  paid  the  last  farthing,  and  furnished  the  last  soldier.  Nay,  sir,  there 
is  another  alternative  to  which  I  would  consent;  even  that  they  should 
strike  us  out  of  the  Union,  and  take  away  from  us  all  federal  privileges, 
till  we  comply  with  federal  requisitions;  but  let  it  depend  upon  our  own 
pleasure  to  pay  our  money  in  the  most  easy  manner  for  our  people.  Were 
all  the  States,  more  terrible  than  the  mother  country,  to  join  against  us, 
I  hope  Virginia  could  defend  herself;  but,  sir,  the  dissolution -of  the  Union 
is  most  abhorrent  to  my  mind.  The  first  thing  I  have  at  heart  is  Amer- 
ican  liberty ;  the  second  thing  is  American  union ;  and  I  hope  the  people 
of  Virginia  will  endeavor  to  preserve  that  union.  The  increasing  popu- 
lation of  the  Southern  States  is  far  greater  than  that  of  Kew  England ; 
consequently,  in  a  short  time,  they  will  be  far  more  numerous  than  the 
people  of  that  country.  Consider  this  and  you  will  find  this  State  more 
particularly  interested  to  support  American  liberty,  and  not  bind  our  pos- 
terity by  an  improvident  relinquishment  of  our  rights.  I  would  give  the 
best  security  for  a  punctual  compliance  with  requisitions ;  but  I  beseech 
gentlemen,  at  all  hazards,  not  to  grant  this  unlimited  power  of  taxation. 

The  honorable  gentleman  has  told  us  that  these  powers,  given  to  Con- 
g^ress,  are  accompanied  by  a  judiciary  which  will  correct  all.  On  exam^ 
ination  yon  will  find  this  very  judiciary  oppressively  constructed,  your 
jury  trial  destroyed,  and  the  judges  dependent  on  Congress.  In  this 
scheme  of  energetic  government  the  people  will  find  two  sets  of  tax-gath- 
erers— the  State  and  the  federal  sherififs.  This,  as  it  seems  to  me,  will  pro- 
duce such  dreadful  oppression  as  the  people  can  not  possibly  bear.  The 
federal  sherifT  may  commit  what  oppression,  make  what  distresses,  he 
pleases,  and  niin  you  with  impunity ;  for  how  are  you  to  tie  his  hands? 
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Have  yoa  any  sufficient,  decided  means  of  preventing  him  from  sucking 
jour  blood  by  speculations,  commissions,  and  fees?  Thus  thousands  of 
your  people  will  be  most  shamefully  robbed.  Our  State  sheriffs,  those  un- 
feeling blood-suckels,  have,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  our  Legislature, 
committed  the  most  horrid  and  barbarous  ravages  on  our  people.  It  has 
required  the  most  constant  vigilance  of  the  Legislature  to  keep  them  from 
totally  ruining  the  people.  A  repeated  succession  of  laws  has  been  made 
to  suppress  their  iniquitous  speculations  and  cruel  extortions;  and  as 
often  has  their  nefarious  ingenuity  devised  methods  of  evading  the  force 
of  those  laws;  in  the  struggle  they  have  generally  triumphed  over  the 
L^islature.  It  is  a  fact  that  lands  have  sold  for  five  shillings  which  were 
worth  one  hundred  pounds. 

If  sheriffs,  thijs  immediately  under  the  eye  of  our  State  Legislature  and 
judiciary,  have  dared  to  commit  these  outrages,  what  would  they  not  have 
done  if  their  masters  had  been  at  Philadelphia  or  New  York?  If  they 
perpetrate  the  most  unwarrantable  outrage  on  your  persons  or  property, 
you  can  not  get  redress  on  this  side  of  Philadelphia  or  New  York  ;  and 
how  can  you  get  it  there?  If  your  domestic  avocations  could  permit  you  to 
go  thither,  there  you  must  appeal  to  judges  sworn  to  support  this  Constitu- 
tion in  opposition  to  that  of  any  State,  and  who  may  also  be  inclined  to 
favor  their  own  officers.  When  these  harpies  are  aided  by  excisemen,  who 
may  search,  at  any  time,  your  houses  and  most  secret  recesses,  will  the 
people  bear  it?  If  you  think  so,  you  differ  from  me.  Where  I  thought 
there  was  a  possibility  of  such  mischiefs,  I  would  grant  power  with  a  nig- 
gardly hand ;  and  here  there  is  a  strong  probability  that  these  oppressions 
shall  actually  happen.  I  may  be  told  that  it  is  safe  to  err  on  that  side, 
because  such  regulations  may  be  made  by  Congress  as  shall  restrain  these 
officers,  and  because  laws  are  made  by  our  representatives,  and  judged  by 
righteous  judges ;  but,  sir,  as  these  regulations  may  be  made,  so  they  may 
not ;  and  many  reasons  there  are  to  induce  a  belief  that  they  will  not.  I 
shall  therefpre  be  an  infidel  on  that  point  till  the  day  of  my  death. 

This  Constitution  is  said  to  have  beautiful  features ;  but  when  I  come  to 
examine  these  features,  sir,  they  appear  to  me  horribly  frightful.  Among 
other  deformities,  it  has  an  awful  squinting;  it  squints  towards  monarchy; 
and  does  not  this  raise  indignation  in  the  breast  of  every  true  American? 
Your  President  may  easily  become  king.  Your  Senate  is  so  imperfectly 
constructed,  that  your  dearest  rights  may  be  sacrificed  by  what  may  be  a 
small  minority ;  and  a  very  small  minority  may  continue  forever  un- 
changeably this  government,  although  horridly  defective.  Where  are 
your  checks  in  this  government?  Your  strongholds  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  your  enemies.  It  is  on  a  supposition  that  your  American  governors 
shall  be  honest,  that  all  the  good  qualities  of  this  government  are  founded; 
but  its  defective  and  imperfect  construction  puts  it  in  their  power  to  per- 
petrate the  worst  of  mischiefs,  should  they  be  bad  men.  And,  sir,  would 
not  all  the  world,  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  hemisphere,  blame  our 
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distracted  folly  in  resting  our  rights  upon  the  contingency  of  our  rulen 
heing  good  or  bad  ?  Show  me  that  age  and  country  where  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people  were  placed  on  the  sole  chance  of  their  rulers  being 
good  men,  without  a  consequent  loss  of  liberty.  I  sai^that  the  loss  of  that 
dearest  priTilege  has  ever  followed,  with  absolute  certainty,  every  such 
mad  attempt  If  your  American  chief  be  a  man  of  ambition  and  abilities, 
how  eany  will  it  be  for  him  to  render  himself  absolute !  The  army  is  in 
his  hands,  and,  if  he  be  a  man  of  address,  it  will  be  attached  to  him ;  and 
it  will  be  the  subject  of  long  meditation  with  him  to  seize  the  first  auspi- 
cious moment  to  accomplish  his  design.  And,  sir,  will  the  American 
spirit  solely  relieve  you  when  this  happens?  I  would  rather  infinitely — 
and  I  am  sure  most  of  this  convention  are  of  the  same  opinion,  have  a 
king,  lords  and  commons,  than  a  government  so  replete  with  such  insup- 
portable evils.  If  we  make  a  king,  we  may  prescribe  the  rules  by  which 
he  shall  rule  his  people,  and  interpose  such  checks  as  shall  prevent  him 
from  infringing  them ;  but  the  President  in  the  field,  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  can  prescribe  the  terms  on  which  he  shall  reign  master,  so  far  that 
it  will  puzzle  any  American  ever  to  get  his  neck  from  under  the  galling 
yoke.  I  can  not,  with  patience;  think  of  this  idea.  If  ever  he  violates 
the  laws,  one  of  two  things  will  happen :  he  will  come  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  carry  everything  before  him ;  or,  he  will  give  bail,  or  do  what 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  will  order  him.  If  he  be  guilty,  will  not  the  recollec- 
tion of  his  crimes  teach  him  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the  American 
throne?  Will  not  the  immense  difference  between  being  the  master  of 
everything,  and  being  ignominiously  tried  and  punished,  powerfully  ex- 
cite him  to  make  this  bold  push?  But,  sir,  where  is  the  existing  force  to 
punish  him  ?  Can  he  not,  at  the  head  of  his  army,  beat  down  every  op- 
position? Away  with  your  President;  we  shall  have  a  king;  the  army 
will  salute  him  monarch;  your  militia  will  leave  you,  and  assist  in  mak- 
ing him  king,  and  fight  against  you;  and  what  have  you  to  oppose  this 
force?  What  will  then  become  of  you  and  your  rights?  Will  not  abso- 
lute despotism  ensue  ? 

What  can  be  more  defective  than  the  clause  concerning  the  elections? 
The  control  given  to  Congress  over  the  time,  place  and  manner  of  holding 
elections,  will  totally  destroy  the  end  of  suffrage.  The  elections  may  be 
held  at  one  place,  and  the  most  inconvenient  in  the  State ;  or  they  may 
be  at  remote  distances  from  those  who  have  a  right  of  suffrage ;  hence, 
nine  out  of  ten  must  either  not  vote  at  all,  or  vote  for  strangers ;  for  the 
most  influential  characters  will  be  applied  to,  to  know  who  are  the  most 
proper  to  be  chosen.  I  repeat  that  the  control  of  Congress  over  the  man- 
ner, etc.,  of  electing,  well  warrants  this  idea.  The  natural  consequence 
will  be  that  thb  democratic  branch  will  possess  none  of  the  public  confi- 
dence; the  people  will  be  prejudiced  against  representatives  chosen  in 
such  an  injudicious  manner.  The  proceedings  in  the  northern  conclave 
will  be  hidden  from  the  yeomanry  of  thb  country.    We  are  told  that  the 
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yeas  and  nays  shall  be  taken  and  entered  on  the  jouraals ;  this,  sir,  will 
avail  nothing;  it  may  be  locked  up  in  their  chests,  and  concealed  forever 
from  the  people;  for  the/  are  not  to  publish  what  parts  they  think  require 
secrecy;  they  may  think,  and  will  think,  the  whole  requires  it. 

Another  beautiful  feature  of  this  Constitution  is  the  publication,  from 
time  to  time,  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  public  money.  This 
expression,  from  time  to  time,  is  very  indefinite  and  indeterminate;  it 
'  may  extend  to  a  century.  Grant  that  any  of  them  are  wicked ;  they  may 
squander  the  public  money  so  as  to  ruin  you,  and  yet  this  expression  will 
give  you  no  redress.  I  say  they  may  ruin  you,;  for  where,  sir,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility? The  yeas  and  nays  will  show  you  nothing,  unless  they  be 
fools  as  well  as  knaves ;  for,  after  having  wickedly  trampled  on  the  rights 
ol  the  people,  they  would  act  like  fools  indeed,  were  they  to  publish  and 
divulge  their  iniquity,  when  they  have  it  equally  in  their  power  to  sup- 
press and  conceal  it.  Where  is  the  responsibility — that  leading  principle 
in  the  British  government?  In  that  government,  a  punishment,  certain 
and  inevitable,  is  provided ;  but  in  this,  there  is  no  real,  actual  punish- 
m&ai  for  the  grossest  mal-administration.  They  may  go  without  punish- 
ment, though  they  commit  the  most  outrageous  violation  on  our  immuni- 
ties. That  paper  may  tell  me  they  will  be  punished.  I  ask,  by  what 
law  ?  They  must  make  the  law,  for  there  is  no  existing  law  to  do  it. 
What — will  they  make  a  law  to  punish  themselves?  This,  sir,  is  my  great 
objection  to  the  Constitution,  that  there  is  no  true  responsibility,  and  that 
the  preservation  of  our  liberty  depends  on  the  single  chance  of  men  being 
virtuous  enough  to  make  laws  to  punish  themselves.  In  the  country  from 
which  we  are  descended  they  have  real,  and  not  imaginary  responsibility ; 
for  there  mal-administration  has  cost  their  heads  to  some  of  the  most 
saucy  geniuses  that  ever  were.  The  Senate,  by  making  treaties,  may  de- 
stroy your  liberty  and  laws  for  want  of  responsibility.  Two-thirds  of 
those  that  shall  happen  to  be  present,  can,  with  the  President,  make  trea- 
ties that  shall  be  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  They  may  make  the  most 
ruinous  treaties,  and  yet  there  is  no  punishment  for  them.  Whoever  shows 
me  a  punishment  provided  for  them,  will  oblige  me.  So,  sir,  notwith- 
standing there  are  eight  pillars,  they  want  another.  Where  will  they 
make  another?  I  trust,  sir,  the  exclusion  of  the  evils  wherewith  this  sys- 
tem is  replete  in  its  present  form,  will  be  made  a  condition  precedent  to 
its  adoption  by  this  or  any  other  State. 

The  transition  from  a  general,  unqualified  admission  to  offices  to  a  con- 
solidation of  government  seems  easy ;  for,  though  the  American  States  are 
dissimilar  in  their  structure,  this  will  assimilate  them ;  this,  sir,  is  itself 
a  strong  consolidating  feature,  and  is  not  one  of  the  least  dangerous  in 
that  system.  Nine  States  are  sufficient  to  establish  this  government  over 
those  nine.  Imagine  that  nine  have  come  into  it.  Virginia  has  certain 
scruples.  Suppose  she  will  consequently  refuse  to  join  with  those  States; 
may  not  they  still  continue  in  friendship  and  union  with  her?    If  she 
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sends  her  annual  requisitions  in  dollars,  do  you  think  their  stomachs  will 
be  so  squeamish  as  to  refuse  her  dollars?  Will  they  not  accept  her  regi- 
ments? They  would  intimidate  you  into  an  inbonsiderate  adoption,  and 
frighten  you  with  ideal  evils,  and  that  the  Union  shall  be  dissolved.  'Tis 
a  bugbear,  sir ;  the  fact  is,  sir^  that  the  eight  adopting  States  can  hardly 
stand  on  their  own  legs.  Public  fame  tells  us  that  the  adopting  States 
have  already  heart-burnings  and  animosity,  and  repent  their  precipitate 
hurry;  this,  sir,  may  occasion  exceeding  great  mischief.  When  I  reflect 
on  these  and  many  other  circumstances,  I  must  think  those  States  will  be 
found  to  be  in  confederacy,  with  us.  If  we  pay  our  quota  of  money  annu- 
ally, and  furnish  our  ratable  number  of  men  when  necessary,  I  can  see  no 
danger  from  a  rejection.  The  history  of  Switzerland  clearly  proves  that 
we  might  be  in  amicable  alliance  with  those  States  without  adopting  this 
Constitution.  Switzerland  is  a  confederacy,  consisting  of  dissimilar  gov- 
ernments. This  is  an  example  which  proves  that  governments  of  dissim- 
ilar structures  may  be  confederated.  That  confederate  republic  has  stood 
upwards  of  four  hundred  years ;  and,  although  several  of  the  individual 
republics  are  democratic,  and  the  rest  aristocratic,  no  evil  has  resulted 
from  this  dissimilarity,  for  they  have  braved  all  the  power  of  France  and 
Germany  during  that  long  period.  The  Swiss  spirit,  sir,  has  kept  them 
together;  they  have  encountered  and  overcome  immense  difficulties  with 
patience  and  fortitude.  In  the  vicinity  of  powerful  and  ambitious  mon- 
archs  they  have  retained  their  independence,  republican  simplicity  and 
valor.  Look  at  the  peasants  of  that  country,  and  of  France,  and  mark 
the  dlfTerence.  You  will  find  the  condition  of  the  former  far  more  desira- 
ble and  comfortable.  No  matter  whether  a  people  be  great,  splendid  and 
powerful,  if  they  enjoy  freedom.  The  Turkish  grand  seignior,  alongside  of 
our  President,  would  put  us  to  disgrace ;  but  we  should  be  abundantly 
consoled  for  this  disgrace,  should  our  citizen  be  put  in  contrast  with  the 
Turkish  slave. 

The  most  valuable  end  of  government  is  the  liberty  of  the  inhabitants. 
No  possible  advantages  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of  this  privilege. 
Show  me  the  reason  why  the  American  Union  is  to  be  dissolved.  Who 
are  those  eight  adopting  States?  Are  they  averse  to  give  us  a  little  time 
to  consider  before  we  conclude?  Would  such  a  disposition  render  a  junc- 
tion with  them  eligible ;  or,  is  it  the  genius  of  that  kind  of  government  to 
precipitate  people  hastily  into  measures  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
grant  no  indulgence?  If  it  be,  sir,  is  it  for  us  to  accede  to  such  a  govern- 
ment? We  have  a  right  to  have  time  to  consider — we  shall  therefore  in- 
sist upon  it.  Unless  the  government  be  amended,  we  can  never  accept  it 
The  adopting  States  will  doubtless  accept  our  money  and  our  regiments ; 
and  what  is  to  be  the  consequence,  if  we  are  disunited  ?  I  believe  that  it 
is  yet  doubtful  whether  it  is  not  proper  to  stand  by  awhile  and  see  the  ef- 
fect of  its  adoption  in  other  States.  In  forming  a  government,  the  utmost 
care  should  be  taken  to  prevent  its  becoming  oppressive;  and  this  govem- 
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ment  is  of  such  an  Intricate  and  complicated  ^a^re  that  no  man  on  thi» 
earth  can  know  its  real  operation.  The  other  States  have  no  reason  to 
think,  from  the  antecedent  conduct  of  Virginia,  that  she  has  any  intention 
of  seceding  from  the  Union,  or  of  being  less  active  to  support  the  general 
welfare.  Would  they  not,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  our  taking  time  to  de- 
liberate— deliberate  whether  the  measure  be  not  perilous,  not  only  for  as, 
but  the  adopting  States?  Permit  me,  sir,  to  say  that  a  great  majority  of 
the  people,  even  in  the  adopting  States,  are  averse  to  this  government.  I 
believe  I  would  be  right  to  say  that  they  have  been  egregiously  misled. 
Pennsylvania  has,  perhaps,  been  tricked  into  it  If  the  other  States,  who 
have  adopted  it,  have  not  been  tricked,  still  they  were  too  much  hurried 
into  its  adoption.  There  were  very  respectable  minorities  in  several  of 
them ;  and,  if  reports  be  true,  a  clear  majority  of  the  people  are  averse  to 
it.  If  we  also  accede,  and  it  should  prove  grievous,  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  our  country,  which  we  all  love,  will  be  destroyed.  Thb  govern- 
ment has  not  the  affection  of  the  people  at  present.  Should  it  be  oppress- 
ive, their  affection  will  be  totally  estranged  from  it,  and,  sir,  you  know 
that  a  government  without  their  affections  can  neither  be  durable  nor 
happy.  I  speak  as  one  poor  individual ;  but  when  I  speak,  I  speak  the 
language  of  thousands.  But,  sir,  I  mean  notf  to  breathe  the  spirit  nor 
utter  the  language  of  secession. 

I  have  trespassed  so  long  on  your  patience,  I  am  really  concerned  that 
I  have  something  yet  to  say.  The  honorable  member  has  said  that  we 
shall  be  properly  represented  ;  remember,  sir,  that  the  number  of  our  rep- 
resentatives is  but  ten,  whereof  six  are  a  majority.  Will  those  men  be 
possessed  of  sufficient  information  ?  A  particular  knowledge  of  particu- 
lar districts  will  not  suffice.  They  must  be  well  acquainted  with  agricul- 
ture, commerce,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  matters  throughout  the  con- 
tinent ;  they  roust  know  not  only  the  actual  state  of  nations  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  situation  of  their  farmers,  cottagers,  and  mechanics,  but  also 
the  relative  situation  and  intercourse  of  those  nations.  Virginia  is  as 
large  as  England.  Our  proportion  of  representatives  is  but  ten  men.  In 
England  they  have  five  hundred  and  thirty.  The  House  of  Commons  in 
England,  numerous  as  they  are,  we  are  told,  is  bribed,  and  have  bartered 
away  the  rights  of  their  constituents ;  what  then  shall  become  of  us  ?  Will 
these  few  protect  our  rights?  Will  they  be  incorruptible?  You  say  they 
will  be  better  men  than  the  English  commoners.  I  say  they  will  be  infi- 
nitely worse  men,  because  they  are  to  be  chosen  blindfolded ;  their  election 
(the  term,  as  applied  to  their  appointment,  is  inaccurate),  will  be  an  in- 
voluntary nomination,  and  not  a  choice.  I  have,  I  fear,  fatigued  the 
committee,  yet  I  have  not  said  the  one  hundred  thousandth  part  of  what  I 
have  on  my  mind,  and  wish  to  impart.  On  this  occasion  I  conceived  my- 
self bound  to  attend  strictly  to  the  interest  of  the  State ;  and  I  thought 
her  dearest  rights  at  stake ;  having  lived  so  long — been  so  much  honored — 
my  efforts,  though  small,  are  due  to  my  country.    I  have  found  my  mind 
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harried  on  from  subject  fto  subject,  in  so  general  a  manner,  I  trust  yon  will 
indulge  me  another  time.  Before  you  abandon  the  present  system,  I  hope 
yon  will  consider  not  only  its  defects,  most  maturely,  but  likewise  those 
of  that  which  you  are  to  substitute  for  it  May  you  be  fully  apprised  of 
the  dangers  of  the  latter,  not  by  fatal  experience,  but  by  some  abler  adyo- 
cate  than  I.  ' 


SPEECH  OF 
EDMUND    RANDOLPH, 

ON     THE     EXPEDIENCY     OF     ADOPTING    THE 

FEDERAL  CONSTITUTION, 
Dkliyebed  in  the  CJonvention  of  Virginia,  June  6,  1788. 

[Edmund  Randolph  (born  1753,  died,  1813)  was  the  son 
of  a  Virginia  royalist,  and  had  been  disinherited  on  account 
of  his  political  principles.  He  served  on  Washington's  staff 
during  the  Revolution,  but  was  more  active  as  a  statesman 
than  as  a  warrior.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  where  his  conduct  was  rather  inconsistent.  He 
reAised  to  sign  the  Constitution,  and  yet  he  afterwards  worked 
for  its  adoption  in  the  Virginia  convention.  In  1788,  he 
was  made  Governor  of  Virginia.  In  the  cabinet  he  pre- 
tended to  hold  a  neutral  position,  but  when  any  issue  arose  he 
usually  sided  with  Jefferson  against  Hamilton  and  Knox. 
Upon  Jefferson's  withdrawal  from  the  cabinet,  in  1794,  Ran- 
dolph was  made  Secretary  of  State,  but  in  the  following  year 
resigned  his  position,  having  been  accused  of  an  intrigue  with 
the  French  envoy.] 

Mb.  Chairman  : — I  am  a  child  of  the  Revolution.  My  country,  very 
early  indeed,  took  me  under  her  protection,  at  a  time  when  I  most  wanted 
it,  and  by  a  succesflion  of  favors  and  honors,  prevented  even  my  most 
ardent  wishes.  I  feel  the  highest  gratitude  and  attachment  to  my  coun- 
try ;  her  felicity  is  the  most  fervent  prayer  of  my  heart  Conscious  of 
having  exerted  my  faculties  to  the  utmost  in  her  behalf,  if  I  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  securing  the  esteem  of  my  countrymen,  I  shall  reap  abundant 
consolation  from  the  rectitude  of  my  intentions ;  honors,  when  compared 
to  the  satisfaction  accruing  from  a  conscious  independence  and  rectitude 
of  conduct,  are  no  equivalent.    The  unwearied  study  of  my  life  shall  be 
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wO  promote  her  happiness.  As  a  citizen,  ambition  and  popularity  are  no 
objects  with  me.  I  expect,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  to  retire  to  that  pri- 
vate station  which  I  most  sincerely  and  cordially  prefer  to  all  others.* 
The  security  of  public  justice,  sir,  is  what  I  most  fervently  wish—as  I 
consider  that  object  to  be  the  primary  step  to  the  attainment  of  public 
happiness.  I  can  declare  to  the  whole  world,  that  in  the  part  I  take  in 
this  very  important  question  I  am  actuated  by  a  regard  for  what  I  con* 
ceiye  to  be  our  true  interest  I  can  also,  with  equal  sincerity,  declare 
that  I  Would  join  heart  and  hand  in  rejecting  this  system,  did  I  conceive 
it  would  promote  our  happiness;  but,  having  a  strong  conviction  on  my 
mind  at  this  time  that,  by  a  disunion,  we  shall  throw  away  all  those  bless- 
ings we  have  so  earnestly  fought  for,  and  that  a  rejection  of  the  constitu- 
tion will  operate  disunion — pardon  me  if  I  discharge  the  obligation  I  owe 
to  my  country  by  voting  for  its  adoption.  We  are  told  that  the  report  of 
dangers  is  false.  The  cry  of  peace,  sir,  is  false ;  say  peace,  when  there  is 
peace;  it  is  but  a  sudden  calm.  The  tempest  growls  over  you— look 
around — wheresoever  you  look,  you  see  danger.  When  there  are  so  many 
witnesses,  in  many  parts  of  America,  that  justice  is  suffocated,  shall  peace 
and  happiness  still  be  said  to  reign  ?  Candor,  sir,  requires  an  undisguised 
representation  of  our  situation.  Candor,  sir,  demands  a  faithful  exposi- 
tion of  facts.  Many  citizens  have  found  justice  strangled  and  trampled 
under  foot,  through  the  course  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country.  Are 
those  who  have  debts  due  them,  satisfied  with  your  government?  Are  not 
creditors  wearied  with  the  tedious  procrastination  of  your  legal  process — 
a  process  obscured  by  legislative  mists?  Cast  your  eyes  to  your  seaports, 
see  how  commerce  langubhes;  this  country,  so  blessed  by  nature  with 
every  advantage  that  can  render  commerce  profitable,  through  defective 
legblation,  is  deprived  of  all  the  benefits  and  emoluments  she  might  oth- 
erwise reap  from  it.  We  hear  many  complaints  on  the  subject  of  located 
lands,  a  variety  of  competitors  claiming  the  same  lands  under  legislative 
acts,  public  faith  prostrated,  and  private  confidence  destroyed.  I  ask  you 
if  your  laws  are  reverenced.  In  every  well-regulated  community  the  laws 
command  respect.  Are  yours  entitled  to  reverence?  We  not  only  see 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  but  of  national  principles  in  repeated  in- 
stances. How  is  the  fact?  The  history  of  the  violations  of  the  Constitu. 
tion  extends  from  the  year  1776  to  this  present  time,  violations  made  by 
formal  acts  of  the  Legislature;  everything  has  been  drawn  within  the  leg- 
islative vortex.  There  is  one  example  of  this  violation  in  Virginia  of  a 
most  striking  and  shocking  nature ;  an  example  so  horrid  that  if  I  con- 
ceived my  country  would  passively  permit  a  repetition  of  it,  dear  as  it  is 
to  me,  I  would  seek  means  of  expatriating  myself  from  it.  A  man,  who 
was  then  a  citizen,  was  deprived  of  his  life,  thus :  from  a  mere  reliance  on 
general  reports,  a  gentleman  in  the  house  of  delegates  informed  the  house 

*  Mr.  Bandolph  was  at  this  time  Governor  of  Virginia. 
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that  a  certain  man  (Josiah  Phillips)  had  committed  several  crimes,  and 
was  running  at  large,  perpetrating  other  crimes;  he  therefore  moved  for 
leave  to  attaint  him.  He  obtained  that  leave  instantly.  No  sooner  did 
he  obtain  it,  than  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  bill  already  written  for  that 
effect;  it  was  read  three  times  in  one  day,  and  carried  to  the  Senate.  I 
will  not  say  that  it  passed  the  same  day  through  the  Senate ;  but  he  was 
attainted  very  speedily,  and  precipitately,  without  any  proof  better  than 
vague  reports  I  Without  being  confronted  with  his  accusers  and  witnesses ; 
without  the  privilege  of  calling  for  evidence  in  his  behalf,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  death,  and  was  afterwards  actually  executed.*  Was  this  arbi- 
trary deprivation  of  life,  the  dearest  gift  of  God  to  man,  consistent  with 
the  genius  of  a  republican  government?  Is  this  compatible  with  the  spirit 
of  freedom?  This,  sir,  has  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  heart,  and 
I  can  not  contemplate  it  without  horror. 

There  is  still  a  multiplicity  of  complaints  of  the  debility  of  the  laws. 
Justice,  in  many  instances,  is  so  unattainable  that  commerce  may,  in  fact 
be  said  to  be  stopped  entirely.  There  is  no  peace,  sir,  in  the  land ;  can 
peace  ^xist  with  injustice,  licentiousness,  insecurity,  and  oppression? 
These  considerations,  independent  of  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet 
enumerated,  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the  adoption  of  this  Consti-  . 
tution,  because  it  secures  the  liberty  of  the  citizen,  his  person  and  prop- 
erty, and  will  invigorate  and  restore  commerce  and  industry. 

An  additional  reason  to  induce  us  to  adopt  it,  is  that  excessive  licen- 
tiousness which  has  resulted  from  the  relaxation  of  our  laws,  and  which 
will  be  checked  by  this  government.  Licentiousness  has  produced  tyranny 
among  many  of  them ;  it  has  contributed  as  much  (if  not  more)  as  any 
other  cause  whatsoever,  to  the  loss  of  their  liberties.  I  have  respect  for 
the  integrity  of  our  legislators ;  I  believe  them  to  be  virtuous ;  but  as  long 
as  the  defects  of  the  Constitution  exist,  so  long  will  laws  be  imperfect. 
The  honorable  gentleman  went  on  further,  and  said,  that  the  accession  of 
eight  States  is  not  a  reason  for  our  adoption.  Many  other  things  have 
been  alleged  out,  of  order—instead  of  discussing  the  system  regularly,  a 
variety  of  points  is  promiscuously  debated,  in  order  to  make  temporary 
impressions  on  the  members.  Sir,  were  I  convinced  of  the  validity  of 
their  arguments,  I  would  join  them  heart  and  hand.  Were  I  convinced 
that  the  accessions  of  eight  Slates  did  not  render  our  accession  also  neces- 
sary to  preserve  the  Union,  I  would  not  accede  to  it  till  it  should  be  pre- 
viously amended ;  but,  sir,  I  am  convinced  that  the  Union  will  be  lost  by 
our  rejection.  Massachusetts  has  adopted  it ;  she  has  recommended  sub- 
sequent amendments ;  her  influence  must  be  very  considerable  to  obtain 
them ;  I  trust  my  country  men  have  sufficient  wisdom  and  virtue  to  entitle 
them  to  equal  respect. 

Is  it  urged,  that  being  wiser,  we  ought  to  prescribe  amendments  to  the 

«Mr.  Wirt  has  satisfactorily  shown  that  this  statement  is  founded  in  enor.^IAfe  df 
Patrick  Henry. 
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other  States?  I  have  considered  this  subject  deliberatelj ;  wearied  mjself 
in  endeavoring  to  find  a  possibility  of  preserving  the  Union  without  our 
unconditional  ratification ;  but,  sir,  in  vain ;  I  find  no  other  means.  I  ask 
myself  a  variety  of  questions  applicable  to  the  adopting  States,  and  I  con- 
clude, will  they  repent  of  what  they  have  done?  Will  they  acknowledge 
themselves  in  an  error?  Or  will  they  recede  to  gratify  Virginia?  My 
prediction  is,  that  they  will  not  Shall  we  stand  by  ourselves,  and  be  sev- 
ered from  the  Union  if  amendments  can  not  be  had?  I  have  every  reason 
for  determining  within  myself  that  our  rejection  must  dissolve  the  Union, 
and  that  that  dissolution  will  destroy  our  political  happiness.  The  hon- 
orable gentleman  was  pleased  to  draw  out  several  other  arguments,  out  of 
order:  that  this  government  would  destroy  the  State  governments,  the  trial 
by  jury,  etc.,  etc.,  and  concluded  by  an  illuKtrution  of  his  opinion  by  a 
reference  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Swiss.  Let  us  argue  with  unprejudiced 
minds:  he  says  that  the  trial  by  jury  is  gone.  Is  this  so?  Although  I 
have  declared  my  determination  to  give  my  vote  for  it,  yet  I  shall  freely 
censure  those  parts  which  appear  to  me  reprehensible.  The  trial  by  jury, 
in  criminal  cases,  is  secured;  in  civil  cases  it  is  not  so  expressly  secured - 
as  I  could  wish  it;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  Congress  has  the  power  of 
taking  away  this  privilege,  which  is  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  each 
State,  and  not  given  away  by  this  Constitution.  I  have  no  fear  on  this 
subject — Congress  must  regulate  it  so  as  to  suit  every  State.  I  will  risk 
my  prop^ty  on  the  certainty  that  they  will  institute  the  trial  by  jury  in 
such  manner  as  shall  accommodate  the  conveniences  of  the  inhabitant^  in 
every  State;  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  this  accommodation  was  the 
principal  cause  of  its  not  being  provided  for.  It  will  be  the  interest  of  the 
individuals  composing  Congress  to  put  it  on  this  convenient  footing. 
Shall  we  not  choose  men  respectable  for  their  good  qualities?  Or  can  we 
suppose  that  men  tainted  with  the  worst  vices  will  get  into  Congress?  I 
beg  leave  to  differ  from  the  honorable  gentleman  in  another  point  He 
dreads  that  great  inconveniences  will  ensue  from  the  federal  court;  that 
our  citizens  will  be  harassed  by  being  carried  thither.  I  can  not  think 
that  this  power  of  the  federal  judiciary  will  necessarily  be  abused.  The 
inconvenience  here  suggested,  being  of  a  general  nature,  affecting  most  of 
the  States,  will,  by  general  consent  of  the  States,  be  removed ;  and,  I  trust, 
such  r^ulations  shall  be  made  in  this  case  as  will  accommodate  the  peo- 
ple in  every  State.  The  honorable  gentleman  instanced  the  Swiss  cantons, 
as  an  example,  to  show  us  the  possibility,  if  not  expediency,  of  being  in 
amicable  alliance  with  the  other  States,  without  adopting  this  system. 
Sir,  references  to  history  will  be  fatal  in  political  reasoning,  unless  well 
guarded.  Our  mental  ability  is  often  so  contracted  and  powers  of  investi- 
gation so  limited  that  sometimes  we  adduce  as  an  example  in  our  favor 
what,  in  fact  militates  against  us.  Examine  the  situation  of  that  country 
comparatively  to  us.  Its  extent  and  situation  are  totally  different  from 
ours;  it  is  surrounded  by  powerful,  ambitious,  and  reciprocally  jealous 
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nations ;  its  territory  small,  and  the  soil  not  very  fertile.  The  peculiarity, 
sir,  of  their  situation,  has  kept  these  cantons  togetlier,  and  not  that  system 
of  alliance  to  which  the  gentleman  seems  to  attribute  the  durability  and 
felicity  of  their  connection.        ♦♦♦»♦♦♦• 

I  have  produced  this  example  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  be  amnaed 
with  historical  references  which  have  no  kind  of  analogy  to  the  points 
nnder  oar  consideration.  We  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  those  points 
solely  which  have  an  immediate  and  strict  similitude  to  the  subject  of  oar 
discussion.  The  reference  made  by  the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way 
is  extremely  inapplicable  to  as.  Are  the  Swiss  cantons  circamstanced  as 
we  are?  Are  we  surrounded  by  formidable  nations;  or  are  we  situated  in 
any  manner  like  them?  We  are  not,  sir.  Then  it  naturally  results  that 
no  such  friendly  intercourse  as  he  flattered  himself  with,  could  take  place 
in  case  of  a  dissolution  of  our  Union.  We  are  remotely  situated  from 
powerful  nations,  the  dread  of  whose  attack  might  impel  us  to  unite 
firmly  with  one  another;  we  are  not  situated  in  an  inaccessible,  strong 
position;  we  have  to  fear  much  from  one  another;  we  must  soon  feel  the 
'fatal  effects  of  an  imperfect  system  of  union. 

The  honorable  gentleman  attacks  the  Constitution,  as  he  thinks  it  con- 
trary to  our  Bill  of  Rights.  Do  we  not  appeal  to  the  people,  by  whoee 
authority  all  government  is  made?  That  Bill  of  Rights  is  of  no  validity^ 
because,  I  conceive,  it  is  not  formed  on  due  authority.  It  is  not  a  part  of 
our  Constitution;  it  has  never  secured  us  against  any  danger;  it  has  been 
repeatedly  disregarded  and  violated.  But  we  must  not  discard  the  con- 
federation, for  the  remembrance  of  its  past  services.  I  am  attached  to  old 
servants.  I  have  regard  and  tenderness  for  this  old  servant;  bat  when 
reason  tells  us  that  it  can  no  longer  be  retained  without  throwing  away  all 
it  has  gained  us,  and  running  the  risk  of  losing  everything  dear  to  as, 
must  we  still  continue  our  attachment?  Reason  and  my  duty  tell  me  not. 
Other  gentlemen  may  think  otherwise.  But,  sir,  is  it  not  possible  that 
men  may  differ  in  sentiments  and  still  be  honest  ?  We  have  an  inquisi- 
tion within  ourselves  that  leads  us  not  to  ofiend  so  much  against  charity. 

The  gentleman  expresses  a  necessity  of  being  suspicious  of  those  who 
govern.  I  will  agree  with  him  in  the  necessity  of  political  jealousy  to  a 
certain  extent ;  but  we  ought  to  examine  how  far  this  political  jealousy 
ought  to  be  carried.  I  confess  that  a  certain  degree  of  it  is  highly  neces- 
sary to  the  preservation  of  liberty;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  extended  to  a 
degree  which  is  degrading  and  humiliating  to  human  nature — to  a  degree 
of  restlessness  and  active  disquietude  sufficient  to  disturb  a  community  or 
preclude  the  possibility  of  political  happiness  and  contentment  Confi- 
dence ought  also  to  be  equally  limited.  Wisdom  shrinks  from  extremes 
and  fixes  on  a  medium  as  her  choice.  Experience  and  history,  the  least 
fallible  judges,  teach  us  that,  in  forming  a  government,  the  powers  to  be 
given  must  be  commensurate  to  the  object.  A  less  degree  will  defeat  the 
intention  and  a  greater  will  subject  the  people  to  the  depravity  of  ralers. 
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who,  though  they  are  but  the  agents  of  the  people,  penrert  their  powers  to 
their  own  emolument  and  ambitious  yiews. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  detain  the  house ;  but  the 
relation  of  a  variety  of  matters  renders  it  now  unavoidable.  I  informed 
the  house  yesterday,  before  rising,  that  I  intended  to  show  the  necessity 
of  having  a  national  government,  in  preference  to  the  Confederation ;  also 
to  show  the  necessity  of  conceding  the  power  of  taxation,  and  of  distin- 
guishing between  its  objects ;  and  I  am  the  more  happy  that  I  possess  ma- 
terials of  information  for  that  purpose.  My  intention,  then,  is  to  satisfy 
the  gentlemen  of  this  committee  that  a  national  government  is  absolutely 
indispensable,  and  that  a  confederacy  is  not  eligible,  in  our  present  situ- 
ation. The  introductory  step  to  this  will  be  to  endeavor  to  convince  the 
house  of  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and  that  the  present  confederation  b 
actually  inadequate  and  unamendable.  The  extent  of  the  country  is  ob- 
jected to  by  the  gentleman  over  the  way  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  establishing  a  national  government  in  the  United  States.  *  It  is  a  very 
strange  and  inconsistent  doctrine  to  admit  the  necessity  of  the  Union,  and 
yet  urge  this  last  objection,  which  I  think  goes  radically  to  the  existence 
of  the  Union  itself.  If  the  extent  of  the  country  be  a  conclusive  argument 
i^ainst  a  national  government,  it  is  equally  so  against  a  union  with  the 
other  States.  Instead  of  entering  largely  into  a  discussion  of  the  nature 
and  effect  of  the  different  kinds  of  government,  or  into  an  inquiry  into 
the  particular  extent  of  country  that  may  suit  the  genius  of  this  or  that 
government,  I  ask  this  question :  Is  this  government  necessary  for  the 
safety  of  Virginia?  Is  the  Union  indispensable  for  our  happiness?  I 
I  confess  it  is  imprudent  for  any  nation  to  form  alliance  with  another 
whose  situation  and  construction  of  government  are  dissimilar  with  its 
own.  It  is  impolitic  and  improper  for  men  of  opulence  to  join  their  in- 
terest with  men  of  indigence  and  chance.  But  we  are  now  inquiring  par- 
ticularly whether  Virginia,  as  contradistinguished  from  the  other  States, 
can  exist  without  the  Union — a  hard  question,  perhaps,  after  what  has 
been  said.  I  will  venture,  however,  to  say  she  can  not  I  shall  not  rest 
contented  with  asserting — I  shall  endeavor  to  prove.  Look  at  the  most 
powerful  nations  on  earth.  England  and  France  have  had  recourse  to 
this  expedient.  Those  countries  found  it  necessary  to  unite  with  their 
immediate  neighbors,  and  this  union  has  prevented  the  most  lamentable 
mischiefs.  What  divine  preeminence  is  Virginia  possessed  of,  above  other 
States?  Can  Virginia  send  her  navy  and  thunder,  to  bid  defianpe  to  for- 
eign nations?  And  can  she  exist  without  a  union  with  her  neighbors, 
when  the  most  potent  nations  have  found  such  a  union  necessary,  not  only 
to  their  political  felicity,  but  their  national  e^cistence?  Let  us  examine 
her  ability.  Although  it  be  impossible  to  determine  with  accuracy  what 
degree  of  internal  strength  a  nation  ought  to  possess  to  enable  it  to  stand 
by  itself ;  yet  there  are  certain  sure  facts  and  circumstances  which  demon- 
strate that  a  particular  nation  can  not  stand  singly.    I  have  spoken  with 
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freedom,  and  I  trust  I  have  done  it  with  decency ;  but  I  must  also  speak 
with  truth.  If  Virginia  can  exist  without  the  Union,  she  must  derive  that 
ability  from  one  or  the  other  of  these  sources,  viz. :  from  her  natural  situ- 
tion,  or  because  she  has  no  reason  to  fear  from  other  nations.  What  is  her 
situation?  She  is  not  inaccessible.  She  is  not  a  petty  republic,  like  that 
of  St.  Marino,  surrounded  with  rocks  and  mountains,  with  a  soil  not  very 
fertile,  nor  worthy  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations.  Were  this,  sir,  her 
situation,  she  might,  like  that  petty  State,  subsist  separated  from  all  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  she  is  very  accessible :  the  large,  capacious  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  which  is  but  too  excellently  adapted  for  the  admission  of 
enemies,  renders  her  very  vulnerable.  I  am  informed,  and  I  believe 
rightly,  because  I  derive  my  information  from  those  whose  knowledge  is 
most  respectable,  that  Vii^inia  is  in  a  very  unhappy  position  with  respect 
to  the  access  of  foes  by  sea,  though  happily  situated  for  commerce.  This 
being  her  situation  by  sea,  let  us  look  at  land.  She  has  frontiers  adjoin- 
ing the  States  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  North  Carolina.  Two  of 
those  States  have  declared  themselves  members  of  the  Union.  Will  she 
be  inaccessible  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  States?  Cast  your  eyes  to  the 
western  country,  that  is  inhabited  by  cruel  savages,  your  natural  enemies. 
Besides  their  natural  propensity  to  barbarity,  they  may  be  excited  by  the 
gold  of  foreign  enemies  to  commit  the  most  horrid  ravages  on  your  peo- 
ple. Our  great,  increasing  population  is  one  remedy  to  this  evil;  but  be- 
ing scattered  thinly  over  so  extensive  a  country,  how  difficult  it  is  to  col- 
lect their  strength  or  defend  the  country!  This  is  one  point  of  weakness. 
I  wish,  for  the  honor  of  ray  countrymen,  that  it  was  the  only  one.  There 
is  another  circumstance  which  renders  us  more  vulnerable.  Are  we  not 
weakened  by  the  population  of  those  whom  we  hold  in  slavery  ?  The  daj 
may  come  when  they  may  make  an  impression  upon  us.  Gentlemen  who 
have  been  long  accustomed  to  the  contemplation  of  the  subject  think  there 
is  a  cause  of  alarm  in  this  case.  The  number  of  those  people,  compared  to 
that  of  the  whites,  is  in  an  immense  .proportion ;  their  number  amounts  to 
two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thousand ;  that  of  the  whites  only  to  three 
hundred  and  fifty-two  thousand.  Will  the  American  spirit,  so  much 
spoken  of,  repel  an  invading  enemy,  or  enable  you  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tageous peace?  Manufactures  and  military  stores  may  afford  relief  to  a 
country  exposed.  Have  we  these  at  present?  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  these  here.  If  we  shall  be  separated  from  the  Union,  shall  oar 
chance  of  having  these  be  greater?  Or  will  not  the  want  of  these  be  more 
deplorable?  We  shall  be  told  of  the  exertions  of  Virginia  under  the  con- 
federation— her  achievements  when  she  had  no  commerce.  These,  sir, 
were  necessary  for  her  imqiediate  safety ;  nor  would  these  have  availed 
without  the  aid  of  the  other  States.  Those  States,  then,  our  friends,  broth- 
ers, and  supporters,  will,  if  disunited  from  us,  be  our  bitterest  enemies. 

If  then,  sir,  Virginia,  from  her  situation,  is  not  inaccessible  or  invul- 
nerable, let  us  consider  if  she  be  protected,  by  having  no  cause  to  fear 
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from  other  nations;  has  she  no  cause  to  fear?  You  will  have  cause  to 
fear  as  a  nation,  if  disunited.  You  will  not  only  have  this  cause  to 
fear  from  yonrselyes,  from  that  species  of  population  I  hefore  men- 
tioned, and  your  once  sister  States,  but  from  the  arms  of  other  nations. 
Have  you  no  cause  to  fear  from  Spain,  whose  dominions  border  on  your 
country?  Every  nation,  every  people,  in  our  circumstances,  have  al- 
ways had  abundant  cause  to  fear.  Let  us  see  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  France;  let  us  suppose  Virginia  separated  from  the  other 
States ;  as  part  of  the  former  confederated  States,  she  will  owe  France  a 
very  considerable  sum — France  will  be  as  magnanimous  as  ever.  France, 
by  the  law  of  nations,  will  have  a  right  to  demand  the  whole  of  her,  or  of 
the  others.  If  France  were  to  demand  it,  what  would  become  of  the  prop- 
erty of  America  ?  ,  Could  she  not  destroy  what  little  commerce  we  have  ? 
Could  she  not  seize  our  ships,  and  carry  havoc  and  destruction  before  her 
on  our  shores?  The  most  lamentable  desolation  would  take  place.  We 
owe  a  debt  to  Spain  also;  do  we  expect  indulgence  from  that  quarter? 
That  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  the  debt  due  to  it,  and  power  to  enforce 
that  right.  Will  the  Dutch  be  silent  about  the  debt  due  to  them  ?  Is  theie 
any  one  pretension  that  any  one  of  these  nations  will  be  patient?  The 
debts  due  the  British  are  also  very  considerable ;  these  debts  have  been 
withheld  contrary  to  treaty;  if  Great  Britain  will  demand  the  payment  of 
these  debts,  peremptorily,  what  will  be  the  consequence?  Can  we  pay 
them  if  demanded?  Will  no  danger  result  from  a  refusal?  Will  the 
British  nation  suffer  their  subjects  to  be  stripped  of  their  property  ?  Is 
not  that  nation  amply  able  to  do  its  subjects  justice?  Will  the  resent- 
ment of  that  powerful  and  supercilious  nation  sleep  forever?  If  we  be- 
come one,  sole  nation,  uniting  with  our  sister  States,  our  means  of  defense 
will  be  greater;  the  indulgence  for  the  payment  of  those  debts  will  be 
greater,  and  the  danger  of  an  attack  less  probable.  Moreover,  vast  quan- 
tities of  lands  have  been  sold,  by  citizens  of  this  country,  to  Europeans, 
and  these  lands  can  not  be  found.  Will  this  fraud  be  countenanced  or 
endured  ?  Among  so  many  causes  of  danger,  shall  we  be  secure,  separated 
from  our  sister  States?  Weakness  itself,  sir,  will  invite  some  attack  upon 
your  country.  Contemplate  our  situation  deliberately,  and  consult  his- 
tory; it  will  inform  you  that  people  in  our  circumstances  have  ever 
been  attacked,  and  successfully ;  open  any  page  and  you  will  there  find 
our  danger  truly  depicted.  If  such  a  people  had  any  thing,  was  it  not 
taken?  The  fate  which  will  befall  us,  I  fear,  sir,  will  be,  that  we  shall 
be  made  a  partition  of.  How  will  these  our  troubles  be  removed?  Can 
we  have  any  dependence  on  commerce^  Can  we  make  any  computation 
on  this  subject?  Where  will  our  flag  appear?  So  high  is  the  spirit  of 
commercial  nations  that  they  will  spend  five  times  the  value  of  the  object 
to  exclude  their  rivals  from  a  participation  in  commercial  profits ;  they 
seldom  regard  any  expenses.    If  we  should  be  divided  from  the  rest  of  the 
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Statee^  upon  what  footing  would  our  navigation  in  the  Mississippi  be? 
What  would  be  the  probable  conduct  of  France  and  Spain  ?  Every  gen- 
tleman may  imagine,  in  his  own  mind,  the  natural  consequences.  To 
these  considerations  I  might  add  many  others  of  a  similar  nature.  Were 
rto  say  that  the  boundary  between  us  and  North  Carolina  is  not  yet  set- 
tled, I  should  be  told,  that  Virginia  and  that  State  go  together.  But  what, 
sir,  will  be  the  consequence  of  the  dispute  that  may  arise  between  us  and 
'Maryland,  on  the  subject  of  the  Potomac  river?  It  is  thought^  Virginia 
has  a  right  to  an  equal  navigation  with  them  in  that  river.  If  ever  it 
shogld  be  decided  on  grounds  of  prior  right,  their  charter  will  inevitably 
determine  it  in  their  favor.  The  country  called  the  Northern  Neck  will 
probably  be  severed  from  Virginia.  There  is  not  a  doabt  but  the  inhab- 
itants of  that  part  will  annex  themselves  to  Maryland,  if  Virginia  refuse 
to  accede  to  the  Union.  The  recent  example  of  those  regulations,  lately 
made  "respecting  that  Territory,  will  illustrate  that  probability.  Virginia 
will  also  be  in  danger  of  a  conflict  with  Pennsylvania,  on  the  subject  of 
boundaries.  I  know  that  some  gentlemen  are  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
we  have  a  right  to  those  disputed  boundaries ;  if  we  have  such  a  right,  I 
know  not  where  it  is  to  be  found.  ' 

Are  we  not  borderers  on  States  that  will  be  separated  from  us  ?  Call  to 
mind  the  history  of  every  part  of  the  world,  where  nations  have  bordered 
on  one  another,  and  consider  the  consequences  of  our  separation  from  the 
Union.  Peruse  those  histories,  and  you  find  such  countries  as  have  ever 
been  almost  a  perpetual  scene  of  bloodshed  and  slaughter.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  one  escaping  from  punishment  into  the  other — ^protection  given 
them — consequent  pursuit,  robbery,  cruelty,  and  murder.  A  numerous 
standing  army,  that  dangerous  expedient,  would  be  necessary,  but  not  suf- 
ficient for  the  defense  of  such  borders.  Every  gentleman  will  amplify  the 
scene  in  hb  own  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know  the  extent  of  such  a  scene, 
look  at  the  history  of  England  and  Scotland  before  the  union ;  you  will 
see  their  borderers  continually  committing  depredations  and  cruelties,  of 
the  most  calamitous  and  deplorable  nature,  on  one  another.     * 

Mr.  Chairman,  were  we  struck  off  from  the  Union,  and  disputes  of  the 
back  lands  should  be  renewed,  which  are  of  the  most  alarming  nature,  and 
which  must  produce  uncommon  mischiefs,  can  you  inform  me  how  this 
great  subject  would  be  settled  ?  Virginia  has  a  large,  unsettled  country; 
she  has,  at  last,  quieted  it;  but  there  are  great  doubts  whether  she  has 
taken  the  best  way  to  effect  it  If  she  has  not,  disagreeable  consequences 
may  ensue.  I  have  before  hinted  at  some  other  causes  of  quarrel  between 
the  other  States  and  us ;  particularly  the  hatred  that  would  be  generated 
by  commercial  competition.  I  will  only  add,  on  that  subject,  that  con- 
troversies may  arise  concerning  the  fisheries,  which  must  terminate  in 
wars.  Paper  money  may  also  be  an  additional  source  of  disputes.  Rhode 
Island  has  been  in  one  continued  train  of  opposition  to  national  duties 
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nnd  integrity ;  they  have  defrauded  their  creditors  by  their  paper  money. 
Other  States  have  also  had  emissions  of  paper  money  to  the  ruin  of  credit 
and  commerce.  May  not  Virginia,  at  a  future  day,  also  recur  to  the  same 
expedient?  Has  Virginia  no  affection  for  paper  money,  or  disposition,  to 
violate  contracts  ?  I  fear  she  is  as  fond  of  these  measures  as  most  other 
States  in  the  Union.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  States  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  depreciation  of  paper  money,  which  would  assuredly  produce 
a  dispute  with  those  States.  This  danger  is  taken  away  by  the  present 
Constitution,  as  it  provides  "that  no  State  shall  emit  bills  of  credit.'' 
Maryland  has  counteracted  the  policy  of  this  State  frequently,  andf  may 
be  meditating  examples  of  this  kind  again.  Before  the  Revolution,  there 
was  a  contest  about  those  back  lands,  in  which  even  government  was  a 
party ;  it  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  war.  Pennsylvania  was  ready  to  enter 
into  a  war  with  us  for  the  dbputed  lands  near  the  boundaries,  and  nothing 
but  the  superior  prudence  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
Virginia,  could  have  prevented  it 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  you  of  the  strength  of  Massachusetts  and  other 
States  to  the  North,  and  what  would  their  conduct  be  to  us  if  disunited 
from  them.  In  case  of  a  conflict  between  us  and  Maryland  or  Pennsyl- 
vania, they  would  be  aided  by  the  whole  strength  of  the  more  Northern 
States;  in  short,  by  that  of  all  the  adopting  States.  For  these  reasons,  I 
conceive,  that  if  Virginia  supposes  she  has  no  cause  of  apprehension,  she 
will  find  herself  in  a  fatal  error.  Suppose  the  American  spirit  in  the 
fullest  vigor  in  Virginia,  what  military  preparations  and  exertions  is  she 
■capable  of  making?  The  other  States  have  upwards  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  capable  of  bearing  arms;  this  will  be  a  good  army, 
or  they  can  very  easily  raise  a  good  army  out  of  so  great  a  number.  Our 
militia  amounts  to  fifty  thousand ;  even  stretching  it  to  the  improbable 
amount  (urged  by  some)  of  sixty  thousand—in  case  of  an  attack,  what 
•defense  can  we  make?  Who  are  militia?  Can  we  depend  solely  upon 
these?  I  will  pay  the  last  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  militia  of  my  coun- 
try; they  performed  some  of  the  most  gallant  feats  during  the  last  war, 
and  acted  as  nobly  as  men  inured  to  other  avocations  could  be  expected  to 
do;  but,  sir,  it  is  dangerous  to  look  to  them  as  our  sole  protectors.  Did 
ever  militia  defend  a  country?  Those  of  Pennsylvania  were  said  to  differ 
very  little  from  regulars ;  yet  these,  sir,  were  insufficient  for  the  defense  of 
that  State.  The  militia  of  our  country  will  be  wanted  for  agriculture;  on 
this  noblest  of  arts  depend  the  virtue  and  the  very  existence  of  a  country ; 
if  it  be  n^lected,  everything  else  must  be  in  a  state  of  ruin  and  decay.  It 
must  be  n^lected  if  those  hands  which  ought  to  attend  to  it  are  occasion- 
ally called  forth  on  military  expeditions.  Some,  also,  will  be  necessary 
for  manufactures,  and  those  mechanic  arts  which  are  necessary  for  the  aid 
of  the  farmer  and  planter.    If  we  had  men  sufficient  in  number  to  defend 
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ourselyes,  it  could  not  avail  without  other  requisites.  We  must  have  a 
navy,  t3  be  supported  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  to  guard  our  coasts 
and  defend  us  against  invasions.  The  impossibility  of  building  and  equip- 
ping a  fleet  in  a  short  time  constitutes  the  necessity  of  having  a  certain 
number  of  ships  of  war  always  ready  in  time  of  peace.  The  maintaining 
a  navy  will  require  money — and  where,  sir,  can  we  get  money  for  this  and 
other  purposes?  How  shall  we  raise  it?  Review  the  enormity  of  the 
debts  due  by  this  country;  the  amount  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  continent 
for  bills  of  credit,  rating  at  forty  for  one,  will  amount  to  between  six  and 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds.  There  is  also  due  the  continent  the  bal- 
ance of  requisitions  due  by  us,  and,  in  addition  to  this  proportion  of  the 
old  continental  debt,  there  are  the  foreign,  domestic,  State  military,  and 
loan-office  debts,  to  which  when  you  add  the  British  debt,  where  is  the 
possibility  of  finding  money  to  raise  an  army  or  navy?  Review,  then, 
your  real  ability.  Shall  we  recur  to  loans?  Nothing  can  he  more  im- 
politic :  they  impoverish  a  nation ;  we,  sir,  have  nothing  to  repay  them ; 
nor,  sir,  can  we  procure  them.  Our  numbers  are  daily  increasing  by  immi- 
gration ;  but  this,  sir,  will  not  relieve  us  when  our  credit  is  gone,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  borrow  money.  If  the  imposts  and  duties  in  Vii^ginia,  even 
on  the  present  footing,  be  very  unproductive,  and  not  equal  to  our  neces- 
sities, what  would  they  be  if  we  were  separated  from  the  Union  ?  From 
the  first  of  September  to  the  first  of  JUne  the  amount  put  into  the  treasury 
is  only  fifty-nine  thousand  pounds,  or  a  little  more.  But,  sir,  if  smug- 
gling be  introduced  in  consequence  of  high  duties,  or  otherwise,  and  the 
Potomac  should  be  lost,  what  hope  is  there  of  getting  money  from  these? 
Shall  we  be  asked  if  the  impost  would  be  bettered  by  the  Union  ?  I 
answer  that  it  will,  sir.^  Credit  being  restored  and  confidence  diffused 
in  the  country,  merchants  and  men  of  wealth  will  be  induced  to 
come  among  us;  immigration  will  increase,  and  commerce  will  flourish; 
the  impost  will  therefore  be  more  sure  and  productive.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances can  you  find  no  men  to  defend  you  ?  If  not  men,  where  can 
you  have  a  navy  ?  It  is  an  old  observation,  that  he  who  commands  at 
sea  will  command  the  land ;  and  it  is  justified  by  modem  experience  in 
war.  The  sea  can  only  be  commanded  by  commercial  nations.  The 
United  States  have  every  means,  by  nature,  to  enable  them  to  distribute 
supplies  mutually  among  one  another,  to  supply  other  nations  with  many 
articles,  and  to  carry  for  other  nations.  Our  commerce  would  not  be 
kindly  received  by  foreigners,  if  transacted  solely  by  ourselves ;  as  it  is 
the  spirit  of  commercial  nations  to  engross,  as  much  as  possible,  the  car- 
rying trade,  this  makes  it  necessary  to  defend  our  commerce;  but  how 
shall  we  encompass  this  end?  England  has  arisen  to  the  greatest  height, 
in  modem  times,  by  her  navigation  act  and  other  excellent  regulations. 
The  same  means  would  produce  the  same  effects.  We  have  inland  navi- 
gation.   Our  last  exports  did  not  exceed  one  million  of  pounds.    Our  ex- 
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port  trade  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  We  have  no  manufac- 
tures— depend  for  (supplies  on  other  nations,  and  so  far  are  we  from  haying 
any  carrying  trade,  that,  as  I  have  already  said,  our  exports  are  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners.  Besides  the  profit  that  might  be  made  by  our  natu- 
ral materials,  much  greater  gains  would  accrue  from  their  being  first 
wrought  before  they  were  exported.  England  has  reaped  immense  profits 
by  this,  nay,  even  by  purchasing  and  working  up  those  materials  which 
their  country  did  not  afford ;  her  success  in  commerce  is  generally  as- 
cribed to  her  navigation  act.  Virginia  would  not,  encumbered  as  she  is, 
agree  to  have  such  an  act.  Thus,  for  the  want  of  a  navy,  are  we  deprived 
of  the  multifarious  advantages  of  our  natural  situation;  nor  is  it  possible 
that  if  the  Union  is  dissolved,  we  ever  should  have  a  navy  sufficient  either 
for  our  defense  or  the  extension  of  our  trade.  I  beg  gentlemen  to  con- 
sider these  two  things — our  inability  to  raise  and  man  a  navy,  and  the 
dreadful  consequences  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union. 

1  will  close  this  catalogue  of  the  evils  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union, 
by  recalling  to  your  mind  what  passed  in  the  year  1781.  Such  was  the 
situation  of  our  affairs  then,  that  the  powers  of  a  dictator  were  given  to 
the  commander-in-chief  to  save  us  from  destruction.  This  shows  the  sit- 
uation of  the  country  to  have  been  such  as  made  it  ready  to  embrace  an 
actual  dictator.  At  some  future  period  will  not  our  distresses  impel  us  to 
do  what  the  Dutch  have  done  —throw  all  power  into  the  hands  of  a  stadt- 
holder?  How  infinitely  more  wise  and  eligible  than  this  desperate  alter- 
native, is  a  union  with  onr  American  brethren  !  I  feel  myself  so  abhor- 
rent to  anything  that  will  dissolve  our  Union,  that  I  can  not  prevail  with 
myself  to  assent  to  it  directly  or  indirectly.  If  the  Union  is  to  be  dis- 
solved, what  step  is  to  be  taken?  Shall  we  form  a  partial  confederacy? 
or  is  it  expected  that  we  shall  successfully  apply  to  foreign  alliance  for 
military  aid  ?  This  last  measure,  sir,  has  ruined  almost  every  nation  that 
has  used  it;  so  dreadful  an  example  ought  to  be  most  cautiously  avoided ; 
for  seldom  has  a  nation  recurred  to  the  expedient  of  foreign  succor  without 
being  ultimately  crushed  by  that  succor.  We  may  lose  our  liberty  and 
independence  by  this  injudicious  scheme  of  policy.  Admitting  it  to  be  a 
scheme  replete  with  safety,  what  nation  shall  we  solicit — France?  She 
will  disdain  a  connection  with  a  people  in  our  predicament.  I  would 
trust  everything  to  the  magnanimity  of  that  nation;  but  she  would  de- 
spise a  people  who  had,  like  us,  so  imprudently  separated  from  their 
brethren ;  and,  sir,  were  she  to  accede  to  our  proposal,  with  what  facility 
could  she  become  mistress  of  our  country !  To  what  nation  then  shall  we 
apply— to  Great  Britain?  Nobody  has  as  yet  trusted  that  idea.  An  ap- 
plication to  any  other  must  be  either  fruitless  or  dangerous;  to  those  who 
advocate  local  confederacies,  and  at  the  same  time  preach  up  for  republi- 
can liberty,  I  answer,  that  their  conduct  is  inconsistent;  the  defense  of 
such  partial  confederacies  will  require  such  a  deg^ree  of  force  and  expense 
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as  will  destroy  every  feature  of  republicanism.  Give  me  leave  to  say,  that 
I  see  noufi^ht  but  destruction  in  a  local  confederacy.  With  what  State  can 
we  confederate  but  North  Carolina — North  Carolina,  situated  worse  than 
ourselves?  Consult  your  own  reason  ;  I  beseech  gentlemen  most  seriously 
to  reflect  on  the  consequences  of  such  a  confederacy ;  I  beseech  them  to 
consider  whether  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  both  oppressed  with  debts 
and  slaves,  can  defend  themselves  externally,  or  make  their  people  happy 
internally.  North  Carolina  having  no  strength  but  militia,  and  Virginia 
in  the  same  situation,  will  make,  I  fear,  but  a  despicable  figure  in  history. 
Thus,  sir,  I  hope  that  I  have  satisfied  you  that  we  are  unsafe  without  a 
Union,  and  that  in  union  alone  safety  consists. 

1  come  now,  sir,  to  the  great  inquiry,  whether  the  confederation  be  such 
a  government  as  we  ought  to  continue  under ;  whether  it  be  such  a  gov- 
ernment as  can  secure  the  felicity  of  any  free  people.  Did  I  believe  the 
confederation  was  a  good  thread,  which  might  be  broken  without  destroy- 
ing its  unity  entirely,  I  might  be  induced  to  concur  in  putting  it  together; 
but  I  am  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  incapacity  to  be  mended  or 
spliced,  that  I  would  sooner  recur  to  any  other  expedient. 

When  I  spoke  last,  I  endeavored  to  express  my  sentiments  concerning 
that  system,  and  to  apologize,  (if  an  apology  was  necessary)  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  framers— that  it  was  hastily  devised,'  to  enable  us  to  repel  a 
powerful  enemy — that  the  subject  was  novel,  and  that  its  inefficacy  was 
not  discovered  till  requisitions  came  to  be  made  by  Congress.  In  the  then 
situation  of  America,  a  speedy  remedy  was  necessary  to  ward  off  the  dan- 
ger, and  this  sufficiently  answered  that  purpose,  but  so  universally  is  its 
imbecility  now  known  that  it  is  almost  useless  for  me  to  exhibit  it  at  this 
time.  Has  not  Virginia,  as  well  as  every  other  State,  acknowledged  its 
debility  by  sending  delegates  to  the  general  convention  ?  The  confeder- 
ation is,  of  all  things,  the  most  unsafe,  not  only  to  trost  to  in  its  present 
form,  but  even  to  amend.  The  object  of  a  federal  government  is  to  rem- 
edy and  strengthen  the  weakness  of  its  individual  branches,  whether  that 
weakness  arises  from  situation  or  any  other  external  cause.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  is  it  not  a  miracle  that  the  confederation  carried  us  through 
the  last  war?  It  was  our  unanimity,  sir,  that  carried  us  through  it  That 
system  was  not  ultimately  concluded  till  the  year  1781,  although  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  before  that  time.  Then  came  requisitions  of  men 
and  money.  Its  defects  then  were  immediately  discovered  ;  the  quotas  of 
men  were  readily  sent — not  so  those  of  money.  One  State  feigned  inabil- 
ity;  another  would  not  comply  till  the  rest  did,  and  various  excuses  were 
offered;  so  that  no  money  was  sent  into  the  treasury— not  a  requisition 
was  fully  complied  with.  Loans  were  the  next  measure  fallen  upon;  up- 
wards of  eighty  millions  of  dollars  were  wanting,  beside  the  emissions  of 
dollars,  forty  for  one.  These  things  show  the  impossibility  of  relying  on 
requisitions.    *    *    *    *    If  the  American  spirit  is  to  be  depended  upon, 
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I  call  him  to  awake,  to  see  how  his  Americans  have  been  din^raced;  bat 
I  have  no  hopes  that  things  will  be  better  hereafter.  I  fully  expect  things 
will  be  as  they  have  been,  and  that  the  same  derangements  will  produce 
similar  miscarriages.  Will  the  American  spirit  produce  money  or  credit, 
unless  we  alter  our  system?  Are  we  not  in  a  contemptible  situation— are 
we  not  the  jest  of  other  nations? 

But  it  is  insinuated  by  the  honorable  gentleman  that  we  want  to  be  a 
grand,  splendid  and  magnificent  people;  we  wish  not  to  become  so;  the 
magnificence  of  a  royal  court  is  not  our  object.  We  want  government^ 
sir — a  government  that  will  have  stability  and  give  us  security,  for  our 
present  government  is  destitute  of  the  one  and  incapable  of  producing  the 
other.  It  can  not  perhaps,  with  propriety,  be  denominated  a  government, 
being  void  of  that  energy  requisite  to  enforce  its  sanctions.  I  wish  my 
country  not  to  be  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations^  A  well- 
regulated  community  is  always  respected.  It  is  the  internal  situation^ 
the  defects  of  government,  that  attract  foreign  contempt— that  contempt, 
sir,  is  too  often  followed  by  subjugation.  Advert  to  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  a  shrewd  politician  speaks  of  our  government.  [Here 
Mr.  Randolph  quoted  a  passage  from  Lord  Sheffield,  the  purport  of  which 
was  that  Great  Britain  might  engross  our  trade  on  her  own  terms ;  that 
the  imbecility  and  inefficacy  of  our  general  government  were  such  that  it 
was  impossible  we  could  counteract  her  policy,  however  rigid  or  illiberal 
towards  us  her  commercial  regulations  might  be.]  Reflect  but  a  moment 
on  our  situation.  Does  it  not  invite  real  hostility?  The  conduct  of  the 
British  ministry  to  us  is  the  natural  effect  of  our  unnerved  government. 
Consider  the  commercial  regulations  between  us  and  Maryland.  Is  it  not 
known  to  gentlemen  that  this  State  and  that  have  been  making  reprisals 
on  each  other,  to  obviate  a  repetition  of  which,  in  some  d^ree,  these  regu- 
lations have  been  made?  Can  we  not  see  from  this  circumstance,  the 
jealousy,  rivalship  and  hatred  that  would  subsist  between  them  in  case 
this  State  was  out  of  the  Union?  They  are  importing  States,  and  import- 
ing States  will  ever  be  competitors  and  rivals.  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut have  been  on  the  point  of  war  on  the  subject  of  their  paper 
money.  Congress  did  not  attempt  to  interpose.  When  Massachusetts  was 
distressed  by  the  late  insurrection.  Congress  could  not  relieve  her.  Who 
headed  that  insurrection  ?  Recollect  the  facility  with  which  it  was  raised, 
and  the  very  little  ability  of  the  ring-leader,  and  you  can  not  but  deplore 
ike  extreme  debility  of  our  merely  nominal  government.  We  are  too  des- 
picable to  be  regarded  by  foreign  nations. 

The  defects  of  the  confederation  consisted  principally  in  the  want  of 
power.  It  had  nominally  powers — powers  on  paper — which  it  could  not 
use.  The  power  of  making  peace  and  war  is  expressly  delegated  to  Con- 
gress: yet  the  power  of  granting  passports,  though  within  that  of  making 
peace  and  war,  was  considered  by  Virginia  as  belonging  to  herself.     With- 
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out  adequate  powers  vested  in  Congress,  America  can  not  be  respectable 
in  the  eyes  of  other  nations.  Congress,  sir,  ought  to  be  fully  vested  with 
power  to  support  the  Union,  protect  the  interest  of  the  United  States, 
maintain  their  commerce,  and  defend  them  from  external  invasions  and 
insults  and  internal  insurrections ;  to  maintain  justice  and  promote  har- 
mony and  public  tranquillity  among  the  States.  A  government  not  vested 
with  these  powers  will  ever  be  found  unable  to  make  us  happy  or  respect- 
able. How  far  the  confederation  is  different  from  such  a  government  is 
known  to  all  America.  Instead  of  being  able  to  cherbh  and  protect  the 
States,  it  has  been  unable  to  defend  itself  against  the  encroachments  made 
upon  it  by  the  States ;  every  one  of  them  has  conspired  against  it — Vir- 
ginia as  much  as  any.  This  fact  could  be  proved  by  reference  to  actual 
history.  I  might  quote  the  observations  of  an  able  modem  author  (not 
because  he  is  decorated  with  the  name  of  author,  but  because  his  aenti- 
ments  are  drawn  from  human  nature),  to  prove  the  dangerous  impolicy 
of  withholding  necessary  powers  from  Congress ;  but  I  shall  at  tills  time 
fatigue  the  house  as  little  as  possible.  What  are  the  powers  of  Congress? 
They  have  full  authority  to  recommend  what  they  please;  this  recommend- 
atory power  reduces  them  to  the  condition  of  ][>oor  supplicants.  Consider 
the  dignified  language  of  the  members  of  the  American  Congress — May 
it  please  your  high  mightinesses  of  Virginia  to  pay  your  just  proportionate 
quota  of  our  national  debt;  we  humbly  supplicate,  that  it  may  please  you 
to  comply  with  your  federal  duties !  We  implore,  we  beg  your  obedience ! 
Is  not  this,  sir,  a  fair  representation  of  the  powers  of  Congress?  Their  op- 
erations are  of  no  validity  when  counteracted  by  the  States.  Their  au- 
thority to  recommend  is  a  mere  mockery  of  government. 

But  the  amendability  of  the  confederation  seems  to  have  great  weight 
on  the  minds  of  some  gentlemen.  To  what  point  will  the  amendments  go? 
What  part  makes  the  most  important  figure?  What  part  deserves  to  be 
retained?  In  it,  one  body  has  the  legislative,  executive  and  judicial 
powers;  but  the  want  of  efficient  powers  has  prevented  the  dangers  natu- 
rally consequent  on  the  union  of  these.  Is  this  union  consistent  with  an 
augmentation  of  their  power?  Will  you  then  amend  it,  by  taking  away 
one  of  these  three  powers?  Suppose,  for  instance,  you  only  vested  it  with 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers,  without  any  control  on  the  judiciary, 
what  must  be  the  result?  Are  we  not  taught  by  reason,  experience  and 
governmental  history,  that  tyranny  is  the  natural  and  certain  consequence 
of  uniting  these  two  powers,  or  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers  exclu- 
sively, in  the  same  body?  If  any  one  denies  it,  I  shall  pass  him  by  as  an 
infidel  to  be  reclaimed.  Wherever  any  two  of  these  three  powers  are 
vested  in  one  single  body,  they  must,  at  one  time  or  other,  terminate  in 
the  destruction  of  liberty.  In  the  most  important  cases,  the  assent  of  nine 
States  is  necessary  to  pass  a  law;  this  is  too  great  a  restriction,  and  what- 
ever good  consequences  it  may  in  some  cases  produce,  yet  it  will  prevent 
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energy  in  many  other  cases ;  it  will  prevent  energy,  which  is  most  neces- 
sary on  some  emergencies,  even  in  cases  wherein  the  existence  of  the  com- 
munity depends  on  vigor  and  expedition.  It  is  incompatible  with  that 
secrecy  which  is  the  life  of  execution  and  despatch.  Did  ever  thirty  or 
forty  men  retain  a  secret?  Without  secrecy  no  government  can  carry  on 
its  operations  on  great  occasions ;  this  is  what  gives  that  superiority  in 
action  to  the  government  of  one.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  complete 
this  farce,  it  would  be  that  a  resolution  of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia  and 
the  other  Legislatures  should  be  necessary  to  confirm  and  render  of  any 
validity  the  congressional  acts;  this  would  openly  discover  the  debility  of 
the  general  government  to  all  the  world.  But,  in  fact,  its  imbecility  is 
now  nearly  the  same  as  if  such  acts  were  formally  requisite.  An  act  of 
the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  controverting  a  resolution  of  Congress,  would 
certainly  prevail.  I  therefore  conclude  that  the  confederation  is  too  de- 
fective to  deserve  correction.  Let  us  take  farewell  of  it  with  reverential 
respect,  as  an  old  benefactor.  It  is  gone,  whether  this  house  says  so  or  not 
It  is  gone,  sir,  by  its  own  weakness. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  tired  the  patience  of  this  house ;  but  I  trust  you  will 
pardon  me,  as  I  was  urged  by  the  importunity  of  the  gentleman  in  calling 
for  the  reasons  of  laying  the  ground-work  of  this  plan^  It  is  objected  by 
the  honorable  gentleman  over  the  way  (Mr.  George  Mason),  that  a  repub- 
lican government  is  impracticable  in  an  extensive  territory,  and  the  extent 
of  the  United  States  is  urged  as  a  reason  for  the  rejection  of  this  Constitu- 
tion. Let  us  consider  the  definition  of  a  republican  government  as  laid 
down  by  a  man  who  is  highly  esteemed.  Montesquieu,  so  celebrated 
among  politicians,  says,  **  that  a  republican  government  is  that  in  which 
the  body,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  is  possessed  of  the  supreme  power; 
a  monarchical,  that  in  which  a  single  person  governs,  by  fixed  and  estab- 
lished laws;  a  despotic  government,  that  in  which  a  single  person,  without 
law  and  without  rule,  directs  everything,  by  his.  own  will  and  caprice." 
This  author  has  not  distinguished  a  republican  government  from  a  mon- 
archy by  the  extent  of  its  boundaries,  but  by  the  nature  of  its  principles. 
He,  in  another  place,  contradistinguishes  it,  as  a  government  of  laws,  in 
opposition  to  others,  which  he  denominates  a  government  of  men.  The 
empire,  or  government  of  laws,  according  to  that  phrase,  is  that  in  which 
the  laws  are  made  with  the  free  will  of  the  people;  hence,  then,  if  laws  be 
made  by  the  assent  of  the  people,  the  government  may  be  deemed  free. 
When  laws  are  made  with  integrity,  and  executed  with  wisdom,  the  ques- 
tion is,  whether  a  great  extent  of  country  will  tend  to  abridge  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  If  defensive  force  be  necessary,  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  country,  I  conceive  that,  in  a  judiciously-constructed  government,  be 
the  country  ever  so  extensive,  its  inhabitants  will  be  proportionably  nu- 
merous, and  able  to  defend  it.  Extent  of  country,  in  my  conception,  ought 
to  be  no  bar  to  the  adoption  of  a  good  government.    No  extent  on  earth 
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seems  to  me  too  great,  provided  the  laws  be  wisely  made  and  executed. 
The  principles  of  representation  and  responsibility  may  pervade  a  large 
as  well  as  a  small  territory;  and  tyranny  is  as  easily  introduced  into  a 
small  as  into  a  large  district.  If  it  be  answered  that  some  of  the  most 
illustrious  and  distinguished  authors  are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  I  reply, 
that 'authority  has  no  weight  with  me  till  I  am  convinced  that  not  the 
dignity  of  names,  but  the  force  of  reasoning,  gains  my  assent. 

I  intended  to  have  shown  the  nature  of  the  powers  which  ought  to  have 
been  given  to  the  general  government,  and  the  reason  of  investing  it  with 
the  power  of  taxation  ;  but  this  would  require  more  time  than  my  strength 
or  the  patience  of  the  committee  would  now  admit  of.  I  shall  con- 
clude with  a  few  observations  which  come  from  my  heart.  I  have  labored 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Union — the  rock  of  our  salvation.  I  believe 
that  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God  in  heaven,  our  safety,  our  political  happi- 
ness and  existence;  depend  on  the  union  of  the  States ;  and  that  without 
this  anion  the  people  of  this  and  the  other  States  will  undergo  the  un- 
speakable calamities  which  discord,  faction,  turbulence,  war  and  blood- 
shed have  produced  in  other  countries.  The  American  spirit  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  American  pride — pride  to  see  the  Union  magnificently  tri- 
umph. Let  that  glorious  pride  which  once  defied  the  Britbh  thunder, 
Teanimate  you  again.  Let  it  not  be  recorded  of  Americans,  that,  after 
having  performed  the  most  gallant  exploits,  after  having  overcome  the 
most  astonishing  difficulties,  and  after  having  gained  the  admiration  of 
the  world  by  their  incomparable  valor  and  policy,  they  lost  their  acquired 
reputation,  their  national  consequence  and  happiness,  by  their  own  indis- 
cretion. Let  no  future  historian  inform  posterity  that  they  wanted  wis- 
dom and  virtue  to  concur  in  any  regular,  efficient  government.  Should 
any  writer,  doomed  to  so  disagreeable  a  task,  feel  the  indignation  of  an 
honest  historian,  he  would  reprehend  and  recriminate  our  folly  with  equal 
severity  and  justice.  Catch  the  present  moment;  seize  it  with  avidity 
and  eagerness ;  for  it  may  be  lost,  never  to  be  regained.  If  the  Union  be 
now  lost,  I  fear  it  will  remain  so  forever.  I  believe  gentlemen  are  sincere 
in  their  opposition,  and  actuated  by  pure  motives ;  but  when  I  maturely 
weigh  the  advantages  of  the  Union,  and  dreadful  consequences  of  its  dis- 
solution ;  when  I  see  safety  on  my  right  and  destruction  on  my  left ;  when 
I  behold  respectability  and  happiness  acquired  by  the  one  but  annihilated 
by  the  other,  I  can  not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favor  of  the  former.  I  hope 
my  weakness,  from  speaking  so  long,  will  apologise  for  my  leaving  this 
subject  in  so  mutilated  a  condition.  If  a  further  explanation  be  desired, 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  enter  into  it  more  fully  another  time. 
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THE  PRESIDENTS  OP  THE  CONTINENTAL  CONGRESS. 


NAME. 


STATE. 


BORN. 

DIED. 

1723 

1775 

1846 

1737 

1793 

1723 

1792 

1745 

1829 

1732 

1796 

1734 

1817 

1783 

1740 

1821 

1744 

1800 

1732 

1794 

1738 

1796 

1735 

1818 

1748 

1810 

INAUGURATED. 


Peyton  Randolph... 
Henry  Middleton... 
Pevton  Randolph... 

John  Hancock 

Henry  Lanrens 

John  Jar 

Samuel  Hantington 
Thomas  McKean... 

John  Hanson 

Elias  Boudinot 

Thomas  Mifflin 

Richard  Henry  Lee. 
Nathaniel  Gorham.. 
Arthur  St.  Qair.. 
Cyrus  Griffin 


Virginia 

S.  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

Mass 

S.  Carolina.. 
New  York... 
Connecticut 
Delaware.^.. 
Maryland.... 
New  Jersey.. 

Penn'a 

Virginia 

Mas8» 

Penn'a 

Virginia 


Sept. 

Oct. 

May 

May 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

July 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

June 

Feb. 

Jan. 


5,  1774 
22,  1774 
10,  1775 
24,  1775 

1,  1777 
10,  1778 
28,  1779 
10,  1781 

5. 1781 

4. 1782 
3,1783 

30,  1784 

6,  1786 
2,1787 

22,1788 


XIV. 


COMBfENTS  ON  THE  CONSTITUTION. 


The  CoBstitntion,  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  oonntry,  and 
the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  world,  went  into  operation 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1789. 

In  all  the  trials  and  conflicts  of  our  forefathers,  in  coming 
to  America,  in  battling  for  their  freedom 
God's  fostering  aAd  independence,  and  in  establishing  their 
care.  system  of  governments,  both  State  and  na- 

tional, they  seemed  to  have  the  especial  fos- 
tering guidance,  power,  and  counsel  of  Almighty  God.  For 
in  vain  may  we  search  the  annals  of  the  world  for  any  exam- 
ples for  them  to  follow  calculated  to  produce  the  same  glori- 
ous results.  Nowhere  on  the  pages  of  history  do  we  find  that 
mankind  ever  assembled  in  counsel  as  did  our  forefethers,  and 
entered  into  written  compacts  or  agreements  with  one  another, 
thereby  forming  written  Constitutions,  to  be  the  basis  upon 
which  their  governments  are  founded  and  laws  predicated. 
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Those  Constitutions  are  to  be  permanent  until  changed  by 
the  Sovereign  People  of  this  great  nation — to  be  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  and  intended  to  secure  to  all  the  citi- 
zens alike  their  inalienable  rights  as  freemen.  "And  in  their 
order  and  powers  to  be  like  unto  the  brilliant 
Object  of  the  sun  and  the  dancing  planetary  systems  to  each 
Constitution,  other  in  their  centripetal  and  centrifugal  influ- 
ences— ^the  Federal  Constitution  and  Gov- 
ernment being  the  great  Center,  whence  all  power  is  de- 
rived for  the  national  government,  the  State  government,  and 
the  people  under  them ;  and  the  State  Constitutions  and  gov- 
ernments preventing  the  concentration  of  all  power  to  this 
center;  that  consolidation  of  the  whole  into  one  may  not 
take  place  by  blotting  out  forever  the  glorious  ^  stars  and 
stripes,'  the  beautiful  and  life-animating  galaxy  of  Amer- 
ican freedom,  union,  and  independence,  that  is  now  waving  in 
triumph  over  land  and  sea  throughout  the  world/' 

No  other  governments  before  ours  had  written  constitu- 
tions. They  had  only  laws  passed  by  their  legislative  de- 
partments, which  could  be  changed  at  pleasure,  as  caprice  or 
inclination  might  direct. 

In  the  preceding  pages  of  this  work  we  have  endeavored 
to  show  the  source  of  this  system  of  con- 
Basis  of  written  stitutional  State  governments,  and  also  of 
Constitutions.  our  confederated    constitutional    national 

government.  The  first  propelling  power 
that  led  to  them  was  the  adoption  of  those  written  charters 
between  the  crown  of  England  and  our  ancestors,  who  set- 
tled those  colonies  to  be  the  foundations  upon  which  the 
new  governments  under  them  were  to  be  based ;  and  we  may 
say  that  those  charters  were  written  constitvtions  between  the 
crown  and  our  ancestors ;  and  when  those  charters  were  vio- 
lated and  taken  away  by  the  authority  of  the  mother  country, 
their  grievances  found  vent  in  such  sentiments  as  are  con- 
tained in  the  immortal  Declaration. 
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THE   NATION. 


I. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT. 

The  several  States  of  our  country  are  united  under  one 
General  Government,  called  a  Federal  Repub- 
A  Federal    iic;  that  is,  a  republic  in  which  several  separate 
Republic,     republics  are  united  in  one — E Pluribus  Unum — 
one  composed  of  many. 
Each  State  is  a  repablic  by  itself;  for  it  has  a  government 
of  its  own,  and  is  at  liberty  to  make  laws  relative  to  its  own 
peculiar  interests ;  but  the  more  general  concerns  of  the  na- 
tion, as  the  regulation  of  commerce,  the  declaration  of  war, 
the  coining  of  money,  etc.,  are  entrusted  to  the  Greneral  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Governmeilt  consists  of  three  branches,  namely :  the 
Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial. 

The  NATIONAL  LEGISLATURE  consists  of  a  Congress,  com- 
posed of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate 
consists  of  two  Senators  from  each  State, 
The  National  chosen  by  the  respective  Legislatures  for  six 
Legislature,  years,  in  such  a  way  that  one-third  of  the 
whole  body  goes  out  of  oflSce  every  two  years. 
The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  is  President  of  the 
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Senate  ex  offiicoy  and  the  Senate  elects  a  President  pro  tempore 
to  serve  in  his  absence ;  the  Vice  President  has  only  a  cast- 
ing vote.  The  Senate  has  sole  power  to  try  all  impeach- 
ments. The  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  chosen  for  two  years  by  the  people  of  each  State.  They 
are  apportioned  among  the  several  States  according  to  their 
representative  population,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed.  Ev- 
ery State  is  entitled  to  at  least  one  Representative.  There 
are  also  DelegateSy  one  from  each  organized  Territory,  who 
are  entitled  to  speak  in  the  House,  but  not  to  vote.  The 
election  for  Representatives  and  Delegates  to  Congress  is 
held  biennially  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday 
of  November  in  even  years.  The  House  of  Representatives 
chooses  its  own  Speaker  and  other  officers;  has  the  sole 
power  of  impeachment ;  and  originates  all  bills  relating  to 
revenue.  Members  of  both  Senate  and  House  receive  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  mileage  at  the  rate  of  twenty 
cents  for  each  mile  of  travel  in  going  to  and  returning  from 
the  seat  of  government;  also  allowance  for  stationery  and 
newspapers',  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum. 
The  pay  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  is  eight  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year.  The  regular  sessions  of  Congress  begin  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  each  year,  apd  extra  sessions 
may  be  called  by  the  President.  The  term  of  office  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  consequently  the  duration  of  each  Congress, 
expires  by  law  on  the  4th  day  of  March  of  every  odd  year. 
Congress  has  power  to  levy  arid  collect  taxes,  imposts,  and 
excises,  which  must  be  uniform  throughout  the 
Powers  of  United  States ;  to  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of 
Congress,  the  United  States;  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes;  to  coin  money;  to  define  and  punish 
piracy  and  ofienses  against  the  law  of  nations ;  to  declare 
war;  to  raise  and  support  an  army  and  navy;  to  provide 
for  calling  forth  the  militia  when  required ;  and  to  exercise 
exclusive  legislation  over  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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The  EXECUTIVE  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who,  to- 
gether with  a  Vice  President,  is  elected 
.  Tlie  Exeeative.  for  four  years  by  a  college  of  dedorSj  each 
State  returning  as  many  electors  as  it  is  en- 
titled to  have  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress. 
They  are  designated  in  all  the  States  by  popular  vote  at  an 
election  held  every  four  years  (counting  for  this  century  from 
1800),  on  the  Tuesday  next  after  the  first  Monday  in  Novem- 
ber. The  electors  meet  in  each  State  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  December  and  cast  their  votes  for  Presi- 
Mode  of  electing  dent  and  Vice  President.  On  the  second 
the  fixecatiYe.  Wednesday  in  February  the  certificates  of 
the  votes  thus  cast  are  opened  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  in  presence  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
when  the  votes  are  counted  and  the  result  declared..  The 
official  term  of  the  officers  declared  elected  begins  on  the  4th 
of  March  following. 

In  case  of  the  removal,  death,  resignation,  or  inability  of 
the  President,  the  Vice  President  succeeds  to  the  presidency, 
and,  if  the  disability  be  not  temporary,  serves  the  remainder 
of  the  presidential  term ;  and  in  case  of  failure  of  both  Pres- 
ident and  Vice  President,  the  President  of  the  Senate  pro 
tempore,  or  in  case  there  be  no  President  of  the  Senate,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  act  as  Presi- 
dent, and  a  new  President  is  to  be  elected  if  the  vacancy  occur 
more  than  five  months  before  the  end  of  the  existing  presi- 
dential term.  When  there  is  no  election  of  President  by  the 
people  for  want  of  a  majority  of  electoral  votes  for  any  one 
candidate,  the  House  of  Representatives  chooses  the  President 
from  the  three  having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  the  body 
of  Representatives  from  each  State  casting  a  single  vote. 
When  the  election  results  in  no  choice  for  Vice  President, 
that  officer  is  chosen  by  the  Senate  from  the  two  who  have 
received  the  highest  number  of  votes.  The  President  may 
be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for  and  conviction 
of  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 
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He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  of 
the  militia  of  the  several  States  when  they  are 
Dnties  of  the  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  General 
Execative.  Government ;  and  he  has  power, by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  trea- 
ties, and  to  appoint  Ministers  and  other  public  officers  of  the 
United  States  whose  appointment  is  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  He  receives  a  salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  (until  1873, 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars)  a  year,  and  the  Vice  President 
eight  thousand  dollars.  All  acts  of  Congress,  over  which  he 
has  a  veto,  must  be  presented  to  him  before  they  can  become 
law.  Laws  can  be  passed  over  his  veto  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority in  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  President  is  assisted  by  a  Cabinet  of  seven,  namely : 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of 
The  Cabinet  the  Interior,  of  War,  and  of  the  Navy  ;  the 
and  their  Attorney  General,  and  the  Postmaster 
duties.  General  ;  who  are  nominated  by  him  and  con- 

firmed by  the  Senate,  and  are  the  Heads  of  the 
seven  executive  departments  of  the  Government.  They  re- 
ceive eight  thousand  dollars  a  year  each.  The  principal  du- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  State  relate  to  foreign  afiairs.  Besides 
other  matters  relating  more  directly  to  finance,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  superintends  the  collection  of  duties  and  in- 
ternal revenue.  There  are  in  the  department  of  the  Treasury, 
a  Treasurer,  Commissioners  of  Customs,  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  and  Comptrollers  of  the  Currency;  also  a 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  a  Bureau  of  the  Mint,  which  has  un- 
der its  control  all  the  mints  and  assay  offices  of  the  United 
States.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  charged,  among  other 
things,  with  the  supervision  of  public  business  relating  to  the 
census,  public  lands  (including  mines),  Indians,  pensions  and 
bounty  lands,  patents,  custody  and  distribution  of  publtoa^ 
tions,  education,  and  certain  duties  relating  to  the  Territories. 
The  most  important  of  the  functions  are  intrusted  to  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  General  Land  Office,  Commissioner  of  Indian 
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Afiairs^  CommissioDer  of  Pensions,  Commissioner  and  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Patents,  Superintendent  of  Public  Doc- 
uments, and  Commissioner  of  Education,  who  are  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  (which  is  not  an  executive  depart- 
ment), under  the  charge  of  a  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  is 
designed  to  obtain  and  di£Fuse  useful  information  relating  to 
agriculture,  and  to  procure  and  distribute  new  and  valuable 
seeds  and  plants. 

The  Judiciary  comprises  a  Supreme  Court  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  the  Territorial  Courts,  the 
The  Judiciary,  judges  of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Besides  these,  each  State  has  its  own 
independent  judiciary.  The  Supreme  Court  consists  of  a 
Chief  Justice  (salary  ten  thousand  five  hundred  dollars)  and 
eight  Associate  Justices  (salary  ten  thousand  dollars  each). 
It  holds  one  session  annually  in  Washington,  beginning  on 
the  second  Monday  in  October.  The  United  States  is  divided 
into  nine  judicial  circuits.  There  is  a  Circuit  Judge  (salary 
six  thousand  dollars)  resident  in  each  circuit,  and  Justices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  visit  each  circuit  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing Circuit  Court.  Circuit  Courts  are  held  by  the  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  assigned  to  the  circuit,  or  by  the  Circuit 
Judge  of  the  circuit,  or  by  the  District  Judge  of  the  district, 
or  by  any  two  of  them  sitting  together.  The  United  States 
is  also  divided  into  fifty-seven  districts,  in  each  of  which  there 
is  a  District  Court  composed  of  one  judge,  who  resides  in  the 
district  for  which  he  is  appointed.  All  the  judges  of  the 
Federal  Courts  are  appointed  for  life  by  the  President  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  State  Gtovernments  are  like  tYie  Greneral  Govern- 
ment in  form.  Each  State  has  its  own 
State  Cfovernnieiits.  Constitution.  The  States  are  generally 
divided  into  Counties,  and  the  Counties 
into  Townships.  In  most  of  the  States  the  executive  power 
is  vested  in  a  Governor,  a  Lieutenant-Governor,  a  Secretary 
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of  State,  a  Comptroller  or  Treasurer,  an  Attorney-General, 
and  a  Superintendent  of  Schools,  all  of  whom  are  generally 
elected  by  the  people.  Some  of  the  States  have,  besides,  an 
Auditor,  a  Land  Commissioner,  and  other  executive  officers. 

The  executive  power  of  each  organized  Territory  is  vested 
in  a  Governor,  who  is  appointed  for  four  years 
Territorial  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with, 
GovemiDeni  the  consent  of  the  Senate.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  Council  and  House  of 
Representatives,  chosen  by  the  people  for  two  years.  A  del- 
egate to  Congress  is  elected  by  the  people  in  each  Territory 
for  two  years.  The  legislation  of  the  Territories  is  subject 
to  revision  by  Congress.  The  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  each  Territory  are  also  appointed  by  the  President.  All 
ministers  to  foreign  countries  are  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

The  qaalifleations  of  voters  in  the  United  States  are  pre- 
scribed by  the  States  respectively ;  the  FiF- 
Qualifications  teenth  Amendment  to  the  Federal  Consti- 
of  Voters.  tution  provides  that  the  right  of  citizens  to 

vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude. 

CONGRESS. 

The  first  Congress  met  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789,  at  the 
beginning  of  Washington's  Administration.  The  duration  of 
each  Congress  is  two  years,  corresponding  with  the  terms  of 
the  Representatives.  Thus  the  lid  Congress  began  in  1791, 
the  Hid  in  1793,  the  XLVIIIth  in  1883,  and  the  XLIXth 
will  begin  in  1885.  There  are  two  regular  sessions  of  each 
Congress ;  the  first  begins  on  the  first  Monday  of  December 
of  the  odd  year,  and  closes  on  the  4th  of  the  next  March ; 
the  second  begins  in  December  of  the  even  year,  and  closes 
in  March  of  the  odd  year.  Additional  sessions  can  be  called 
by  the  President  whenever  business  demands  it. 

As  soon  as  Congress  meets  for  a  session  each  House  pro- 
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ceeds  to  organize.  The  House  mast  first  elect  a  Speaker,  or 
chairman.  The  Vice  President  is  always  President  of  the 
Semate.  Eku^h  chairman  then  proceeds  to  appoint  committees 
to  attend  to  the  various  business.  There  are  Committees  on 
Appropbiations,  on  Privileges  and  Elections,  Foreign 
Relations,  Finance,  Commerce,  Naval  Affairs,  Post- 
OPPICE8,  etc.  In  the  Senate,  committees  are  usually  chosen 
by  ballot.  In  the  House,  they  are  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
As  soon  as  the  business  of  organization  is  over,  the  pre- 
sentation of  bills  is  in  order.  There  are  always  hundreds 
more  of  these  than  can  be  attended  to.  Eku^h  member  is  anz* 
ious  to  get  the  first  chance  to  introduce  his  favorite  one.  As 
these  are  introduced  they  are  referred  to  the  committees  un- 
der whose  department  they  fall.  Sometimes  one  party  is 
anxious  that  a  bill  from  the  other  side  shall  not  pass,  and  de- 
lays the  business  as  long  as  possible. 


II. 

FIRST  ADMINISTRATION— 1789-1793. 
GBOROE  WASHINQTON,  Prbbidbnt.  JOHN  ADAMS,  VlOB  Prbbidbmt. 

Id  and  lid  Ckmgresaes. 
SECTION  1. 

The  First  Congress  under  the  Constitution  was  convened 
at  the  ''  Federal  Hall/^  situated  at  the 
First  Congress  under     head  of   Broad,  fronting  on  Wall 
the  Gonstitution.  street  (where  the  Custom-House  now 

stands),  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  the  first  Wednesday,  being  March  4,  1789 — Senators  and 
Representatives  having  been  elected  from  the  eleven  States 
which  had  ratified  the  Constitution ;  but,  owing  to  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  the  House  was  not  organized  till  the  1st 
of  April,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  the  Senate  was  not  organized 
till  the  6th;  when  the  latter  body  ''piboeeded  by  ballot  to 
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the  choice  of  a  President,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  opening 
and  counting  the  (electoral)  votes  for  President  of  the  United 
States/^  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  was  chosen 
President  piv  tem.  of  the  Senate,  and  Samuel  Alyne  Otis,  of 
Massachusetts,  Secretary ;  after  which,  proper  measures  were 
taken  to  notify  the  successful  individuals  of  their  election. 
At  that  time,  and  until  1804,  no  electoral  votes  were  cast 

distinctively  for  President  and  Vice  Pres- 
Fonner  mode  of  ident.  Each  elector  voted  by  ballot  for 
electing  President    two  persons.    If  a  majority  of  all  the 

votes  were  cast  for  any  person,  he  who  re- 
ceived the  greatest  number  of  votes  became  President,  and  he 
who  received  the  next  greatest  number  became  Vice  President. 
The  Presidential  election  takes  place  on  the  Tuesday  after 

the  first  Monday  in  November,  every 
Present  mode  of  fourth  year  aft;er  a  President  h&s  been 
eleeting  President    elected.    Since  1804  each  political  party 

nominates  and  votes  for  a  certain  set  of 
electors,  who,  in  case  of  their  election,  are  to  vote  for  the 
candidates  of  the  party  that  elected  them.  On  the  first 
Wednesday  in  December,  after  the  Presidential  election,  the 
electors  meet  at  the  capitals  of  their  respective  States  and 
vote  by  ballot  for  President  and  Vice  President.  The  vote 
of  each  State  is  then  sealed  and  transmitted  to  Washington. 
On  the  second  Wednesday  of  the  following  February  the 
certificates  of  the  votes  thus  cast  by  the  electors. are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  in  presence  of  Congress,  and 
the  candidate  who  has  received  a  majority  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  electoral  votes  cast  is  declared  President  for  the  ensu- 
ing term.  If  no  one  has  a  majority,  then,  from  the  three 
highest  on  the  list,  the  House  of  Representatives  elects  a 
President.* 

*  Questions  having  arisen  as  to  what  votes  should  he  counted  under 
conflicting  returns,  the  joint  convention  of  1877  referred  these  questions 
to  an  Electoral  Commission^  organized  under  a  special  statute,  and  consist- 
ing of  five  Senators,  five  Representatives,  and  nve  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  the  decisions  of  this  Commission  were  adopted  by  the  conven- 
tion. 
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The  VicoE  President,  who  is  ex^ffido  President  of  the 
Senate^  has  the  easting  vote  in  all  measures  in  case  of  a  tie. 
To  be  eligible  to  the  presidency  a  candidate  must  be  a  native 
born  citizen  and  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  must  have  re- 
sided in  the  country  for  at  least  fourteen  years. 

When  the  votes  were  counted  in  1789,  they  were  found  to 
be,  for  George  Washington,  of  Virginia, 
Washington  and  sixty-nine  (each  of  the  electors  having  given 
Adams  elected,      him  one  vote),  for  John  Adams,  of  Mass- 
achusetts, thirty-four,  and   thirty-five  for 
various  other  candidates. 

Washington  received  notice  of  his  election,  and,  after  a 
triumphal  progress  northward  from  his  home  at  Mount  Ver- 
non, was  sworn  into  office,  April  30, 1789.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent had  taken  his  place  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  a 
few  days  before. 

The  oath  of  office  having  been  administered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  presence  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  the  President  delivered  the 
following 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

Feliow-cUizens  cf  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Among  the  vicissitudes  incident  to  life,  no  event  could  have  filled  me 

with  greater  anxieties  than  that  of  which  the  notification 
Washington's  was  transmitted  bj  jour  order,  and  received  on  the  14th 
Inangoral  .  day  of  the  present  month.  On  the  one  hand,  I  was  sum- 
Address*  moned  by  my  country,  whose  voice  I  can  never  hear  but 

with  veneration  and  love,  from  a  retreat  which  I  had 
chosen  with  the  fondest  predilection,  and,  in  my  flattering  hopes,  with  an 
immutable  decision,  as  the  asylum  of  my  declining  years— a  retreat  which 
was  rendered  every  day  mor^  necessary,  as  well  as  more  dear  to  me,  by  the 
addition  of  habit  to  inclination,  and  of  frequent  interruptions  in  my  health, 
to  the  gradual  waste  committed  on  it  by  time.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  trust  to  which  the  voice  of  my  country 
called  me,  being  sufficient  to  awaken,  in  the  wisest  and  most  experienced 
of  her  citizens,  a  distrustful  scrutiny  into  his  qualifications,  could  not  but 
overwhelm  with  despondency  one  who,  inheriting  inferior  endowments 
from  nature,  and  unpracticed  in  the  duties  of  civil  administration,  ought 
to  be  peculiarly  conscious  of  his  own  deficiencies.    In  this  conflict  of  emo- 
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tioD,  all  I  dare  aver  is,  that  it  has  been  mj  faithful  study  to  collect  mj 
duty  from  a  just  appreciation  of  every  circumstance  by  which  it  might  be 
affected.  All  I  dare  hope  b,  that  if,  in  executing  this  task,  I  have  been 
too  much  swayed  by  a  grateful  remembrance  of  former  instances,  or  by  an 
affectionate  sensibility  to  this  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my 
fellow-citizens,  and  have  thence  too  little  consulted  my  incapacity  as  well 
as  disinclination  for  the  weighty  and  untried  cares  before  me,  my  error 
will  be  palliated  by  the  motives  which  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be 
judged  by  my  country,  with  some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which  they 
originated. 

Such  being  the  impressions  under  which  I  have,  in  obedience  to  the 
public  summons,  repaired  to  the  present  station,  it  would  be  peculiarly 
improper  to  omit,  in  this  first  official  act,  my  fervent  supplications  to  that 
Almighty  Being  who  rules  over  the  universe— who  presides  in  the  councils 
of  nations — and  whose  providential  aids  can  supply  every  human  defect, 
that  his  benediction  may  consecrate  to  the  liberties  and  happiness  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States — a  government  instituted  by  themselves  for 
these  essential  purposes — and  may  enable  every  instrument  employed  in 
its  administration  to  execute  with  success  the  functions  allotted  to  his 
charge.  In  tendering  this  homage  to  the  Great  Author  of  every  public 
and  private  good,  I  assure  myself  that  it  expresses  your  sentiments  not  less 
than  my  own ;  nor  those  of  my  fellow-citizens  at  laige,  less  than  either. 
No  people  can  be  bound  to  acknowledge  and  adore  the  Invisible  Hand 
which  conducts  the  affairs  of  men  more  than  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  Every  step  by  which  they  have  advanced  to  the  character  of  an 
independent  nation  seems  to  have  been  distinguished  by  some  token  of 
providential  agency;  and  in  the  important  revolution  just  accomplished 
in  the  system  of  their  united  government,  the  tranquil  deliberations,  and 
voluntary  consent  of  so  many  distinct  communities,  from  which  the  event 
has  resulted,  can  not  be  compared  with  the  means  by  which  most  govern- 
ments have  been  established  without  some  return  of  pious  gratitude,  along 
with  an  humble  anticipation  of  the  future  blessings  which  the  past  seem 
to  presage.  These  reflections,  arising  out  of  the  present  crisis,  have  forced 
themselves  too  strongly  on  my  mind  to  be  suppressed.  You  will  join  with 
me,  I  trust,  in  thinking  that  there  are  none  under  the  influence  of  which  the 
proceedings  of  a  new  and  free  government  can  more  auspiciously  com- 
mence. 

By  the  article  establishing  the  executive  department,  it  is  made  the  duty 
of  the  President  "  to  recommend  to  your  consideration  such  measures  as 
he  shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient."  The  circumstances  under  which 
1  now  meet  you,  will  acquit  me  from  not  entering  into  that  subject  further 
than  to  refer  to  the  great  constitutional  charter  under  which  you  are  as- 
sembled, and  which,  in  defining  your  powers,  designates  the  objects  to 
which  your  attention  is  to  be  given.  It  will  be  more  consistent  with  those 
circumstances,  and  far  more  congenial  with  the  feelings  which  actuate  me, 
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to  substitute  in  place  of  a  recommendation  of  particular  mensuren,  the 
tribute  that  is  due  to  the  talents,  the  rectitude,  and  the  patriotism  which 
adorn  the  characters  selected  to  ad  rise  and  adopt  them.  In  these  lion  or- 
able  qualifications  I  behold  the  surest  pledges  that  as,  on  one  side,  no 
local  prejudices  or  attachments,  no  separate  views,  nor  party  animosities, 
will  misdirect  the  comprehensive  and  equal  eye  which  ought  to  watch  over 
this  great  assemblage  of  communities  and  interests;  so,  on  another,  that 
the  foundations  of  our  national  policy  will  be  laid  in  the  pure  and  immu- 
table principles  of  private  morality;  and  the  preeminence  of  free  govern- 
ment be  exemplied  by  all  the  attributes  which  can  win  the  affections  of 
its  citizens,  and  command  the  respect  of  the  world.  I  dwell  on  this  pros- 
pect with  every  satisfaction  which  an  ardent  love  for  my  countW  can 
inspire;  since  there  b  no  truth  more  thoroughly  established  than  that 
there^zists  in  the  economy  and  course  of  nature  an  indissoluble  union 
between  virtue  and  happiness— between  duty  and  advantage— between  the 
genuine  maxims  of  an  honest  and  magnanimous  policy  and  the  solid  re- 
wards of  public  prosperity  and  felicity;  since  we  ought  to  be  no  less  per- 
suaded that  the  propitious  smiles  of  Heaven  can  never  be  expected  on  a 
nation  that  disregards  the  eternal  rules  of  order  and  right,  which  Heaven 
itself  has  ordained ;  and  since  the  preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty 
and  the  destiny  of  the  republican  model  of  government  are  justly  consid- 
ered as  deeply,  perhaps  as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  intrusted  to 
the  hands  of  the  American  people. 

Besides  the  ordinary  objects  t<ubmitted  to  your  care,  it  will  remain  with 
your  judgment  to  decide  how  far  an  exercise  of  the  occasional  power  dele- 
gated by  the  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is  rendered  expedient  at  the 
present  juncture  by  the  nature  of  objections  which  have  been  urged  against 
the  system,  or  by  the  degree  of  inquietude  which  has  given  birth  to  them. 
Instead  of  undertaking  particular  recommendations  on  this  subject,  in 
which  I  could  be  guided  by  no  lights  derived  from  official  opportunities, 
I  shall  again  give  way  to  my  entire  confidence  in  your  discernment  and 
pursuit  of  the  public  good;  for,  I  assure  myself,  that  while  you  carefully 
avoid  every  alteration  which  might  endanger  the  benefits  of  an  united  and 
effective  government,  or  which  ought  to  await  the  future  lessons  of  expe- 
rience, a  reverence  for  the  characteristic  rights  of  freemen,  and  a  regard 
for  the  public  harmony,  will  sufficiently  influence  your  deliberations  on 
the  questions  how  far  the  former  can  be  more  impregnably  fortified,  or 
the  latter  be  safely  and  advantageously  promoted. 

To  the  preceding  observations  I  have  one  to  add,  which  will  be  most 
properly  addressed  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  concerns  myself, 
and  will,  therefore,  be  as  brief  as  possible:  When  I  was  first  honored  with 
a  call  into  the  service  of  my  country,  then  on  the  eve  of  an  arduous  strug- 
gle for  its  liberties,  the  light  in  which  I  contemplated  my  duty  required 
that  I  should  renounce  every  pecuniary  compensation.  From  this  resolu- 
tion I  have  in  no  instance  departed,  and,  being  still  under  the  impressions 
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which  produced  it,  I  must  decline,  as  inapplicable  to  myself,  any  share  in 
the  personal  emoluments  which  may  be  indispensably  included  in  a  per- 
manent provision  for  the  executive  department,  and  must  accordingly 
pray  that  the  pecuniary  estimates  for  the  station  in  which  I  am  placed 
may,  during  my  continuance  in  it,  be  limited  to  such  actual  expenditures 
as  the  public  good  may  be  thought  to  require. 

Having  thus  imparted  to  you  my  sentiments,  as  they  have  been  awakened 
by  the  occasion  which  brings  us  together,  I  shall  take  my  present  leave, 
but  not  without  resorting  once  more  to  the  benign  Parent  of  the  human 
race,  in  humble  supplication,  that  since  he  has  been  pleased  to  favor  the 
American  people  with  opportunities  for  deliberating  in  perfect  tranquil- 
lity, and  dispositions  for  deciding  with  unparalleled  unanimity  on  a  form 
of  government  for  the  security  of  their  Union  and  the  advancement  of 
their  happiness,  so  his  Divine  blessing  may  be  equally  conspicuous  in  the 
enlarged  views,  the  temperate  consultations,  and  the  wise  vieasuree  on 
which  the  success  of  this  government  must  depend.' 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

The  ancestors  of  George  Washington  emigrated  from  Eng- 
land to  Virginia,  in  1667,  and  settled  in  Westmoreland  county, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  His  father's  name  was  Augus- 
tine, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  wealthy  planter  in  the  Old 
Dominion.  He  died  April,  1743,  leaving  large  possessions  to 
be  distributed  among  his  children. 

The  maiden  name  of  Washington's  mother  was  Mary  Ball, 
a  lady  of  refined  taste  a'nd  noble  character. 

Washington  was  born  on  the  22d  of  February,  1732.  His 
early  education  was  acquired  under  the  immediate  inspection 
of  his  devoted  mother,  and  such  instructors  as  she  saw  fit  to 
employ.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  had  completed  his  studies, 
and  was  eager  to  enter  upon  a  career  of  activity  and  useful- 
ness. He  would  probably  have  been  sent  to  England  to  com- 
plete his  education,  had  his  father  lived ;  for  it  was  customary 
among  wealthy  planters  of  the  South  to  send  their  sons  to 
Europe  for  this  purpose. 

Had  this  been  done,  it  might  possibly  have  changed  Wash- 
ington's whole  career,  and  even  seriously  affected  the  destiny 
of  the  American  nation. 

In  his  boyhood  he  was  distinguished  for  his  ardent  love 
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of  military  life;  and  when  only  nineteen  years  of  age  he  was 
placed  over  a  militia  district,  with  the  rank  of  major.  His 
subsequent  military  career  was  eventful  and  thrilling  in  its 
character.  In  1759  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mrs.  Martha 
Custis,  an  accomplished  lady  of  Welsh  descent.  At  about  this 
time  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and 
evinced  rare  j  udgment  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 
The  second  Ck)ntinental  Congress  elected  him  Ck)mmander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  Army,  and  he  accepted  the  solemn  trust 
with  all  the  modesty  and  dignity  of  his  great  nature. 

Congress  had  already  fixed  the  pay  of  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  at  six  thousand  dollars  a  year ;  but,  in  accepting  the 
position,  Washington  showed  that  he  was  uninfluenced  by 
mercenary  motives.   He  scorned  the  idea  of  making  the  posi- 
tion minister  to  his  personal  emolument.     He  distinctly  as- 
sured Congress  that  he  would  accept  no  remuneration,  and 
would  only  ask  that  the  expenses  actually  incurred  in  the 
service  should  be  paid.     "  I  do  not  wish,''  said  he, "  to  make 
any  profit  out  of  it.''     And  when,  in  1797,  President  Adams^ 
anticipating  war  with  France,  called  him  once  more  to  the 
command  of  the  American  Army,  he  reiterated  the  same  sen- 
timent.    **I  must  decline,"  said  he,  "having  my  acceptance 
considered  as  drawing  after  it  any  immediate  charge  upon  the 
public;  or  that  I  can  receive  any  emolument  annexed  to  the 
appointment,  before  entering  into  a  situation  to  incur  ex- 
pense."    How  generous  and  self-sacrificing  the  conduct  of 
this  great  chieftain  appears,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
the  grasping,  self-seeking  spirit  of  the  most  of  men  !     On  the 
3d  of  July,  1775,  he  assumed  command  of  the  army  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.     The  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British ;  the 
transfer  of  the  war  to  New  York  ;  the  masterly  retreat  through 
the  Jerseys;  and  the  subsequent  brilliant  career  of  Washing- 
ton as  a  military  leader,  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  history. 
In  1789  he  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and 
inaugurated  amid  great  demonstrations  of  popular  favor,  on 
the  30th  of  April,  1789. 
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In  1794  he  was  re-elected,  and  served  the  nation  with  the 
same  fidelity  and  success  that  had  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished his  previous  career. 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  December,  1799,  at  Mount  Vernon. 
Distant  nations  were  smitten  with  sorrow  when  he  died,  and 
wept  with  his  own  beloved  nation,  as  her  tears  fell  upon  the 
grave  of  the  citizen  and  soldier.  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

SECTION  3. 

POUnCAL  PARTIES  DURING  THE  FIRST  ADMINISTRATION. 

Parties  were  yet  in  a  state  of  utter  confusion.  On  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  people  had 
divided  into  opposing  parties — Federalists  and  Anti-Federal- 
ists — though  both  parties  varied  these  formal  titles  by  the 
use  of  opprobrious  epithets.  The  extreme  Federalists  were 
anxious  for  a  strong  government,  and,  if  possible  for  a  mon- 
archy. They  regarded  the  confederacy  of  States  as  weak  and 
temporary.  In  place  of  it  they  wanted  a  strong  republican 
government,  fitted  to  make  itself  respected  abroad  and  obeyed 
at  home.  The  extreme  Anti-Federalists  wished  for  no  fed- 
eral government  whatever,  but  for  a  continuance  of  the 
league  between  thirteen  independent  republics.  Between  the 
extreme  Anti-Federalists,  who  considered  the  Constitution  a 
long  step  toward  a  despotism,  and  the  extreme  Federalists, 
who  desired  a  monarchy  modeled  on  that  of  England,  there 
were  all  varieties  of  political  opinions.  The  union  between ' 
the  moderate  members  of  both  parties  in  support  of  the  new 
form  of  government  still  existed.  The  extreme  importance 
of  Washington  lay  in  his  ability,  through  the  universal  con- 
fidence in  his  integrity  and  good  judgment,  to  hold  together 
this  alliance  of  moderate  men  for  a  time,  and  to  prevent 
party  contest  upon  the  interpretation  of  Federal  powers  until 
the  Constitution  should  show  its  merit  and  be  assured  of  ex- 
istence. 

Washington  was  judicious  in  the  selection  of  his  officers  of 
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government  He  selected  his  Cabinet  with  a 
Washin^n's  careful  regard  to  the  opposite  opinions  of  his 
Cabinet.  supporters.    He  appointed  Thomas  Jefferson, 

of  Virginia — ^an  Anti- Federalist — Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  had  the  confidence  of  all  the  Actions  of  his  di- 
vided party.  The  Treasury  Department  was  given  to  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  of  New  York,  a  FedercUid,  and  a  lawyer  of 
distinguished  ability,  who  had  served  with  credit  in  the  Rev- 
olutionary War,  and  was  considered  the  ablest  man  of  his 
party.  General  Knox,  also  a  Federalist y  was  made  Secretary 
of  War.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  an  Ardi-Federai-- 
isty  was  appointed  Attorney-General.  The  offices  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  Postmaster- 
General  were  not  then  created.  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  a 
Federalisty  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

To  meet  the  conscientious  objections  of  many  moderate 
Anti-Federalists,  and  to  take  the  place 
First  Amendments  of  a  "  Bill  of  Rights,''  twelve  Amekd- 
to  the  Constitation.  ments  were  adopted  by  this  session  of 
Congress.  Ten  of  these,  having  re- 
ceived the  assent  of  the  necessary  number  of  States,  became 
a  part  of  the  Constitution,  and  now  stand  the  first  ten  of  the 
Amendments.  They  were  intended  to  guarantee  freedom  of 
religion,  speech,  person,  and  property.  The  positive  requests 
of  so  many  States,  and  the  continued  refusal  of  two  States  to 
enter  ihe  Union,  were  strong  incentives  to  their  adoption, 
and  the  opposition  to  them  came  mainly  from  the  extreme 
Anti- Federalists,  who  considered  them  delusive  and  insuffi- 
cient, and  only  calculated  to  create  a  fetal  feeling  of  security 
against  centralized  government. 

The  first  attention  of  the  new  Congress  was  to  financial 

matters,  and  the  regulations  of  commerce. 

Commerce  and  Fi-    During  the  debate  some  of  the  Anti- 

nancial  Affairs.        Federalists  made  attempt  to  arrange  a 

TABIFF  so   as  to   discriminate  against 
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England  and  in  favor  of  other  nations,  but  the  attempt 
felled  in  the  Senate.  A  tariff  act  was  passed  by  both  Houses^ 
and  approved  July  4.  Its  preamble  stated  one  of  its  objects 
to  be  "  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures." 
The  language  is  notable  as  stating  the  main  object  of  the 
"American,"  or  High  Protective  Tariff  system,  thirty  years 
before  it  became  a  party  tenet. 

The  national  debt  early  became  the  subject  of  discussion  in 
Congress.  The  first  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia,  January 
4,  1790.*  On  January  9,  Hamilton  of- 
The  Public  Debt  fered  his  femous  Report  on  the  Sbttle- 
disenssed.  ment  op  the  Public  Debt.     It  con- 

sisted of  three  recommendations, ^r«<,  that 
the  Greneral  Government  assume  and  pay  in  full  the  foreign 
debt  of  the  Confederacy ;  secondy  that  the  domestic  debt  of 
the  Confederacy,  which  had  fallen  far  below  par  and  had  be- 
come worthless,  should  also  be  paid  at  its  par  value;  and 
third,  that  the  debts  incurred  by  the  States  during  the  Rev- 
olution, and  still  unpaid,  should  be  assumed  and  paid  in  full 
by  the  General  Government. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  report  was  adopted  unan- 
imously. The  second  was  opposed,  even  by  Madison  and 
many  moderate  Anti-Federalists,  on  the  ground  that  the  do- 
mestic debt  was  held  by  speculators,  who  had  bought  it  at 
a  heavy  discount,  and  would  thus  gain  usurious  interest  on 
their  investment.  ^^  Hamilton's  supporters  argued  that,  if 
only  for  that  reason,  they  should  be  paid  in  full,  that  holders 
of  United  States  securities  might  learn  not  to  sell  them  at  a 
discount,  and  that  the  national  credit  might  thus  be  strength- 
ened for  all  times  to  come."  After  long  debate  the  second 
recommendation  was  also  adopted. 

The  discussion  of  the  third  recommendation  involved  a 
question  of  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
united  all   the  Anti-Federalists  in  opposition  to  it.     They 

♦On  April  6, 1789,  an  extra  session  had  been  held  at  New  York  to  inaug- 
urate the  First  Administration. 
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feared  that  the  "money  power"  would,  by  this  measure,  be 
permanently  attached  to  the  Federal  Government;  and  that 
the  States  would  be  made  of  no  importance.  This  recommenda- 
tion was,  however,  adopted,  though  only  by  a  vote  of  thirty- 
one  to  twenty-six  in  the  House.  A  few  days  later,  however, 
the  Anti-Federalists  received  a  reinforcement  of  seven  newly 
arrived  members.  The  third  resolution  was  at  once  recon- 
sidered and  voted  down  by  a  majority  of  two.  Hamilton  se- 
cured the  final  adoption  of  the  third  resolution  by  a  bargain 
which  excited  the  deep  indignation  of  the  Anti-Federalists. 
In  the  selection  of  a  national  capital,  the  Federalists  agreed 
to  vote  that  it  shonld  be  fixed  upon  the  Potomac  river,  after 
remaining  ten  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  two  Anti-Federalist 
members  from  the  Potomac  agreed  in  return  to  vote  for  the 
third  resolution,  which  was  then  finally  adopted.  Thus  Ham- 
ilton's entire  report  was  successful.  "  Its  immediate  effects 
were  to  appreciate  the  credit  of  the  United  States,  and  to  en- 
rich the  holders  of  the  Continental  debt.  Its  further  effect 
was  to  make  Hamilton  so  much  disliked  by  Anti-Federalists 
that,  despite  his  acknowledged  talents,  his  party  never  ven- 
tured to  nominate  him  for  any  elective  oflSce."  There  were 
no  other  decided  party  contests  during  this  first  session  of  the 
First  Congress,  which  adjourned  August  12,  1790. 
On  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  second  session,  December 

6,  1790,  its  debates  were  mostly  on  finance. 
National  Bank  Another  project  was  recommended  by  Ham- 
ereated.  ilton  as  an  aid  to  the  finances  and  to  the 

business  of  the  country.  This  was  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Bank.  The  bill  for  its  creation 
was  opposed  as  unconstitutional,  but  was  passed  (Jan.,  1791). 
The  bill  involved  another  question  of  Federal  powers,  and 
renewed  party  contest.  The  Federalists  claimed  that  Con- 
gress, having  the  undoubted  power  to  pass  all  laws  necessary 
for  the  collection  of  revenue  and  taxes,  might  constitutionally 
charter  a  bank  for  that  purpose.  The  Anti-Federalists  claimed 
that  such  a  bank  was  not  necessary ^  though  it  might  be  con-' 
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vement,  and  hence  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress.  This 
difference  of  opinion^  trivial  at  first  sights  continued  to  be 
the  subject  of  bitter  party  feeling,  at  intervals,  for  fifty  years. 
The  bill  passed  both  Houses,  and  the  President  was  impor- 
tuned to  veto  it.  He  demanded  the  written  opinions  of  his 
Cabinet.  Hamilton's  argument  in  favor  of  the  constitution- 
ality of  a  National  Bank  has  hardly  been  improved  upon,  or 
added  to.  The  President  approved  and  signed  the  bill.  This 
bank  continued  in  existence  till  1811,  when  the  opposite 
party,  then  in  power,  refused  to  recharter  it. 

While  these  measures  had  been  under  discussion,  other 
grave  matters  had  been  considered.  A  petition  for  the  eman- 
cipation of  the  negroes  was  presented  to  Congress,  with  the 
signature  of  Dr.  Franklin,  as  president  of  the  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Slavery  (Feb.  1 2, 1 790).  It  was  resolved,  "  That 
Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation 
of  slaves  or  in  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  States." 
The  question  was  brought  up  again  on  the  acceptance  of  the 
cession  of  territory  by  North  Carolina.  But  "  the  Territory 
south  of  the  Ohio  "  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  the  ter- 
ritory north  of  that  river,  except  that  slavery  was  not  ex- 
cluded. 

At  this  session  of  Congress  the  unpopular  Excise  Laws, 
to  provide  funds  for  the  debts  assumed  by  the 
Tlie  Excise     Government,  passed  both  Houses  of  Congress 
Laws.  against  the  opposition  of  most  of  the  Anti-Fed- 

eralists.    Congress  adjourned  March  3,  1791. 
'      The  Second  Congress  in  First  Session  met  Oct.  24, 1791.  The 
number  of  Federalists  was  slightly  reduced,  but 
Tie  Second        the  Administration  was  supported  generally  by 
Coil^ress.  a  large  majority  of  both  parties.    The  Anti- 

(First  Session.)  Federalists  opposed  an  increase  of  the  army 
and  of  the  tariff,  but  both  bills  became  law.  An 
Apportionment  Bill  was  also  passed  at  this  session,  which  had 
no  party  interest.    It  increased  the  number  of  Representa- 
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tives  to  one  hundred  and  five.     Congress  adjourned  May  8^ 
1792. 

The  organization  of  parties  properly  began  about  this  time 
(1792).  The  people  began  to  entertain  a  more  defined  esti- 
mate of  the  new  scheme  of  government,  and  to  have  positive 
and  settled  opinions  of  its  powers,  and  of  the  policy  which 
should  be  followed  in' managing  it.  Affairs  were  beginning 
to  settle  into  a  more  natural  order.  The  various  Anti-Fed- 
eralist factions,  by  union  in  resisting  the  Federalists,  had 
learned  to  forget  minor  differences,  and  had  been  welded  into 
one  party  which  lacked  only  a  name. 

After  the  French  Revolution  had  fairly  begun — the  out- 
growth of  the  American  Revolution — ^the  Anti- 
Democratic-  Federalists  evinced  much  sympathy  for  the 
Republicans.  Republicans  of  France.  Guided  by  Thomas 
Jefferson — ^a  man  of  the  highest  practical  abil- 
ity, and  familiar  with  all  the  arts  of  popularity,  whose  tastes, 
principles,  studies,  and  associations  inspired  a  partiality  for 
the  Revolutionists  of  France — the  Anti-Federalists  adopted 
the  name  Democratie-Repablican,  which  seemed  sufficiently 
comprehensive  for  a  full  indication  of  their  principles.  This 
has  always  been  the  official  party  title.  '*  It  is  now  abbre- 
viated to  Democratic,  though  the  name  Democn;t  was  at  first 
used  by  Federalists  as  one  of  contempt,  and  the  party  called 
itself  Republican,  a  title  which  it  could  hardly  claim  with 
propriety,  for  its  tendency  has  always  been  toward  a  strong 
democracy,  as  that  of  its  opponents  has  been  toward  a  strong 
republic."  The  name  Republican,  therefore,  belongs  most! 
properly  to  its  present  possessors  (1884). 

Hamilton  was  the  prime  leader  of  the  Federal  party,  and 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  great  head  of  the  Anti-Federal 
(Democratic-Republican)  party. 
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III. 

SECOND  ADMINISTRATION— 1793-1797. 

QBOfBOB  WASHINOTON,  Pbbsidkiit.  JOHN  ADAMS,  Yxci  Fbbsidkmt. 

Illd  and  IVth  Congresses. 

SECriON  1. 

Washington  was  a  second  time  unanimously  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  both  Federalists  and  Republicans  (Democrats) 
supporting  him.  The  Vice  Presidency  only  was  an  object 
of  party  contest.  For  this  office  the  Federalists  supported 
John  Adams,  and  the  Anti-Federalists  (Democratic-Repub- 
licans) supported  George  Clinton,  of  New  York.  The  elec- 
tion— November  6, 1792 — resulted  in  the  success  of  the  Fed- 
eralists. 

In  February  (1793)  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 
were  found  to  be  for  Greorge  Washington,  132 
Washington  (each  of  the  electors  having  given  him  one 
re-elected.  vote) ;  for  John  Adams,  77 ;  for  George  Clin- 
ton, 50;  for  Thomas  Jefferson,  4;  and  for 
Aaron  Burr,  1.  Washington  was  therefore  declared  elected 
President,  and  Adams,  Vice  President. 

The  measures  of  the  second  session  of  Congress  had  refer- 
ence mainly  to  the  raising  and  expend- 
Tbe  Second  Congress  iture  of  the  revenue,  in  regard  to 
(Second  Session).  which  the  Republicans  had  not  yet 

settled  upon  any  united  course  of  ac- 
tion. The  only  party  contest  of  the  session  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  of  the  Republicans  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  their  enemy,  Hamilton,  for  his  management  of  the 
Treasury,  and  for  his  indignant  and  somewhat  discourteous 
language  in  a  message  to  the  House.  Congress  adjourned 
on  March  2, 1793,  and  on  March  4,  Washington  and  Adams 
were  sworn  into  office. 
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The  French  Revolution  had  broken  out  in  the  same  year 
in  which  the  United  States  commenced  its 
The  Republic  existence ;  and  the  arrival  of  Citizen  Genet, 
in  danger.  the  revolutionary  envoy  of  France  (April, 
1793),  inflamed  the  controversy  between  the 
American  factions.  The  sympathies  of  the  American  peo- 
ple were  excited  for  their  sister  republic,  even  though  that 
republic* was  the  aggressor.  Many  considered  the  treaty  of 
1778  still  in  force,  which  bound  France  and  the  United 
States  to  offensive  as  well  as  defensive  alliance.  Washing- 
ton, by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  Cabinet,  issued  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality  between  the  French  Republic  and  her 
enemies.  This  proclamation  aroused  much  ill-feeling  toward 
the  Administration.  Washington  was  accused  of  being  an 
enemy  to  republican  institutions,  and  of  setting  at' naught  a 
solemn  treaty,  to  whose  observance  the  faith  of  the  countr)' 
was  pledged.  Citizen  (Jenet  came  with  in- 
Citizen  Genet  structions  to  draw  the  country  into  active 
co-operation  with  the  Revolutionary  Repub- 
lic ;  and  he  attempted  to  execute  his  commission  in  the  most 
lawless  and  insulting  manner,  sending  out  privateers  from 
American  harbors,  capturing  British  vessels  in  American 
waters,  preparing  on  American  soil  expeditions  against  the 
possessions  of  Spain,  and  directing  party  sentiment  against 
Washington  and  the  Government.  He  wholly  ignored  Wash- 
ington's proclamation  of  neutrality.  He  received  encourage- 
ment from  the  more  violent  Republicans,  who  had  formed 
Democratic  clubs,  in  imitation  of  the  Jacobin  clubs  of  France. 
Genet's  flagrant  disregard  of  neutrality  obligations,  and  of 
the  proprieties  of  a  foreign  embassy  compelled  a  demand  for 
his  recall.  Washington's  firmness  alone  saved  the  country 
from  a  disastrous  connection  with  the  French  Republic. 

The  Third  Congress  had  a  slight  Repub- 
Third  Congress     lican  majority  in  the  House.    The  Presi- 
(First  Session),     dent's  Proclamation  of  Neutrality  was  ap- 
proved. 
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The  relations  with  Great  Britain  were  as  unsatis&ctory  as 
those  with  France.  The  evident  aim  of  England  toward  the 
young  Commonwealth  was  to  keep  its  commerce  and  industry 

in  a  state  of  inferiority  and  commercial  de- 
Attitnde  of  pendence.     Accusations  were  made  by  both 

Great  RritaiB.     governments  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty 

of  1783;  and  its  stipulations  had  not  been 
carried  out.  The  British  Navigation  Acts  were  strictly  en- 
forced; the  vessels  of  the  United  States  were  excluded  from 
the  West  India  trade ;  they  were  boarded  by  British  cruisers, 
and  British  seamen  were  impressed  from  them ;  provisions 
for  French  ports  and  colonies  were  declared  contraband  of 
war,  and  rendered  the  ships  carrying  them  liable  to  seizure ; 
the  fortified  posts  in  the  western  territory  had  not  been  given 
op,  and  no  compensation  had  been  made  for  the  negroes  taken 
from  Savannah  and  other  Southern  harbors.  Negotiation 
had  &iled  to  secure  redress.  England  acted  apparently  under 
the  belief  that  the  United  States  was  the  concealed,  but  soon 
to  be  the  avowed,  ally  of  France,  her  enemy. 

The  debates  of  the  first  session  of  the  Third  Congress  were 
mainly  upon  commercial  matters.  The  Federalists  advocated 
a  navy  and  neutral  relations  between  England  and  France. 
The  Republican  policy  called  for  a  prohibition  of  trade  with 
England,  and  yet  opposed  any  naval  preparation  for  the  war 
to  which  such  a  policy  must  have  led.  But  owing  to  parties 
being  so  evenly  divided,  no  decided  result  had  been  reached 
tUl  April,  1794. 

On  April  16,  the  President  nominated  John  Jay  to  be  En- 
voy Extraordinary  to  England,  for  the  pur- 
John  Jay,  Envoy     pose  of  preserving  peace  by  a  new  treaty. 
Extraordinary        The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination ;  the 
to  England*  Republicans  of  the  House  endeavored  to 

balk  the  mission  in  advance  by  a  resolu- 
tion entirely  prohibiting  trade  with  England.     The  Senate 
rejected  the  resolution,  and  Jay  went  to  England.    A  treaty 
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was  at  length  concluded  by  him.  Much  objection  was  made 
to  it,  as  it  left  the  most  serious  questions  unsettled,  and  it  was 
ratified  by  a  constitutional  majority  only  (June  24,  1795). 
The  popular  dissatisfaction  was  manifested  at  Boston  by  the 
plunder  and  burning  of  a  British  sloop,  on  the  pretence  that 
she  was  a  privateer.  Washington's  policy  in  signing  the 
treaty  was  severely  criticised.  Aspersions  were  even  made 
upon  his  private  character.  "  He  was  charged  by  the  extreme 
Republicans  with  usurpation,  treason  to  his  country,  and 
hostility  to  her  interests.  The  continued  sufferings  of  Amer- 
ican prisoners  in  Algiers  were  ascribed  to  his  criminal  indif- 
ference. He  was  accused  of  having  shown  incapacity  during 
the  Revolution,  and  of  having  embezzled  the  public  funds 
while  President.  He  was  threatened  with  impeachment,  with 
assassination.  Even  the  honored  epithet  so  long  given  to 
him  was  burlesqued,  and  Washington  was  for  a  time  known 
to  the  Republicans  as  'The  Step-Father  of  his  Country.'" 
Yet  Washington's  unyielding  common  sense  was  justified  by 
a  revival  of  trade  which  gained  friends  for  Jay's  Treaty. 

During  this  session  of  Congress  the  Federalists  succeeded 
in  passing  a  system  of  indirect  taxation  to  provide  for  the 
increased  expenses  of  the  Government,  the  Republicans  voting 
for  direct  taxes.  The  Supreme  Court  having  decided  that  an 
action  brought  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  would  lie 
against  a  State,  just  as  against  any 
The  XI.  Amendment  other  corporation,  an  Amendment  was 
adopted,  securing  States  against  suit 
in  United  States  Courts.  This  was  afterwards  ratified  by 
the  necessary  number  of  States,  and  became  the  XI.  Amend- 
ment. 

Other  disturbances  than  the  French  Revolution  tested  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  new  Government.     The  Excise 
Laws  met  with  extensive  opposition,  especially 
The  Whisky     in    Western   Pennsylvania.     In   the   country 
Insurrection,    around  Pittsburg  it  became  a  formidable  in- 
surrection, with  which  very  respectable  persons, 
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including  Albert  Grallatin,  were  connected.  The  Govern- 
ment had  (1791)  imposed  a  duty  on  domestic  liquors^  and  in 
1794  the  resistance  to  the  measure  grew  into  an  open  rebel- 
lion in  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  "Whisky  Insurrection/* 
The  people  in  Pennsylvania  had  been  encouraged  to  this  ac- 
tion by  the  course  of  Genet.  Peaceful  measures  and  procla- 
mations proved  unavailing  to  check  disorder.  Washington 
called  out  fifteen  thousand  of  the  militia,  and  placed  the 
army  under  General  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  with  General 
Morgan  in  command  of  the  Virginia  troops.  This  display 
of  force,  with  the  exercise  of  moderation,  was  effectual. 
When  the  army  appeared  the  insurgents  had  disappeared,  and 
"  the  Whisky  Insurrection''  was  at  an  end  (October,  1794). 

The  second  session  of  the  Third  Congress  convened  No- 
vember 3,  1794.  A  plan  of  Internal  Tax- 
TUrd  Congress  ation,  offered  to  Congress  by  Hamilton, 
(Second  Session),  furnished  material  for  debate  throughout 
the  session.  Though  opposed  by  most  of 
the  Republicans,  it  was  adopted.  Congress  adjourned  March 
3,  1795. 

The  first  sfession  of  the  Fourth  Congress  met  December  7, 
1795,  with  a  small  Federal  majority  in 
Foarth  Congress  the  Senate,  and  a  Republican  majority  in 
(First  Session).  the  House.  The  Senate  endorsed  the 
President's  Message,  but  the  Republican 
majority  in  the  House  voted  their  disapproval.  The  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  (March  1,  1796),  announcing  to  the  peo- 
ple that  the  treaty  with  England  had  become  a  law,  caused 
dissatisfaction  in  the  House,  and,  against  the  wishes  of  some 
of  the  moderate  Republicans,  "a  resolution  was  passed  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  send  to  the  House  all  papers  rela- 
ting to  Jay's  treaty.  The  President  refused  to  do  so,  giving 
as  his  reason  that  the  House  was  not  a  part  of  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Government.  The  House  retorted  by 
another  resolution  declaring  its  right  to  decide  on  the  neces- 
sity of  any  treaty  by  which  public  money  was  to  be  ex- 
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pended."  The  Federalist  side  of  the  House  offered  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  provision  ought  to  be  made  by  law  for 
carrying  the  treaty  into  effect.  Much  of  the  time  of  this 
session  was  taken  up  in  debate  upon  this  resolution^  in  which 
Fisher  Ames  led  the  Federalists.  {See  his  speech,  page  1S8.) 
The  resolution  was  passed. 

Washington  was  importuned  to  accept  a  third  term  of  office^ 
but  his  decision  to  retire  to  private  life  could 
Washington's  not  be  altered.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1797, 
retirement  he  retired  from  office,  having  previously  pub- 
lished his  "Farewell  Address *'  to  his 
fellow  citizens.  This  document  was  universally  read,  and  its 
value  has  scarcely  diminished  with  the  lapse  of  time.  (See 
Washington^ 8  ^^ Farewell  Address,^ page  133.) 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1789-'97— Eight  Yeabs. 

IMAUOUBAnD. 

Geobge  Washinoton  (1732-'99),  of  Virginia,  President... April  30,  1789 
John  Adams  (1735-1826),  of  Massachusetts,  Vice  President.April  30,  1789 

Secretaries  of  State. 

APPOHTTBD. 

Thomas  Jeffebson  (1743-1826),  native  of  SUte  of  Virginia..6ept.  26,  1789 

Edmund  Randolph  (1763-1813),  of  Virginia Jan.      2, 1794 

Timothy  Pickering  (1746-1829),  of  Massachusetts Dec.    10,  1796 

Secretaries  </  the  Treasury. 

Alexander  Hamilton  (1767-1804),  of  New  York Sept.  11, 1789 

Oliver  Wolcott  (1727-'97),  of  Connecticut Feb.      3,  1796 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Henry  Enox  (1760-1806),  of  Massachusetts Sept  12,1789 

Timothy  Pickering  (1746-1829),  of  Massachusetts Jan.     2, 1796 

James  McHenry  (1755),  of  Maryland Jan.    27, 1796 

Postmasters  GeneraL 

Samuel  Osgood  (1748-1813),  of  Massachusetts Sept  26,1789 

Timothy  Pickering  (1746-1829),  of  Massachusetts^ Nov.     7, 1791 

.Joseph  Habersham  (1760-1816),  of  Georgia Feb.    26, 1795 
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Attorneys  Oeneral. 

Edmund  BAinx>LPH  (1753-1813),  of  Virginia Sept.  26, 1789 

WiixiAM  Bbadfobd  (1755-'96),  of  Pennsylvania Jan.    28,  1794 

Charms  Lee  (1757-1815),  of  Virginia '. Dec.    10,1795 

Speakers  o/*  the  Hwac. 

Fbederiok  a.  Muhlenberg  (1750-1801),  of  Penn'a Ist  Congress  1789 

Jonathan  Trumbull  (1740-1809),  of  ConnecticuU. 2d  Congress  1791 

Frederick  A.  Muhlenberg,  of  Pennsjlyania Ist  Cong,  dd  do.  1793 

Jonathan  Dayton  (1756-1824),  of  New  Jersey 4th  Congress  1795 

STATES  ADMITTED. 

During  Washington's  Administration  the  following  named 
States  havings  respectively y  sufficient  population,  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Union : 

Vermont  was  admitted  as  the  foui*teenth  State,  March  4, 
1791. 

Kentucky  was  admitted  as  the  fifteenth  State,  June  1, 1792. 

Tennessee  was  admitted  as  the  sixteenth  State,  June  1, 1796. 

SECTION  3. 

WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 
FHenda  and  FeUow-OUkens : 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen  to  administer  the  Executive 
GoYemmentof  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time  actu- 
ally arriyed  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the 
person  who  is  to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appeals  to  me 
proper,  especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the 
public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  tune,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured  that  this 
resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  consider- 
ations appertaining  to  the  relation  which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his 
country;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in 
my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for 
your  future  interest;  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kind- 
ness, but  I  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction  that  the  step  is  compatible 
with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office  to  which  your 
snfirages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uniform  sacrifice  of  inclina- 
tion to  the  opinion  of  dnty,  and  to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be 
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your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped  that  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in 
my  power,  consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard, to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly 
drawn.  The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last 
election,  had  even  led  to  the  preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you; 
but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our 
affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persons  entitled 
to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  a«  well  as  internal,  no 
longer  renders  the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment 
of  duty  or  propriety ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  re- 
tained for  my  services,  that,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  oar  country 
you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  undertook  the  arduous  trust  were  ex- 
plained on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only 
say  that  I  have  with  good  intentions  contributed  toward  the  organization 
and  administration  of  the  Government  the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very 
fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious  in  the  outset  of  the  in- 
feriority of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes — perhaps  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  others — has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of 
myself;  and  every  day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me 
more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances  have  given  peculiar 
value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to  be- 
lieve that,  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  me  to  quit  the  political 
scene,  patriotism  does  not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  forward  to  the  moment  which  is  intended  to  terminate  the 
career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep 
acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved 
country  for  the  many  honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me;  still  more  for  the 
steadfast  confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me ;  and  for  the  oppor- 
tunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable  attachment, 
by  services  faithful  and  persevering,  though  in  usefulness  unequal  to  my 
zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted  to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it 
always  be  remembered  to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in 
our  annals  that,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passions,  agitated  in 
every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead ;  amid  appearances  sometimes  du- 
bious, vicissitudes  of  fortune  often  discouraging;  in  situations  in  which, 
not  unfrequently,  want  of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism — 
the  constancy  of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts,  and  a 
guaranty  of  the  plans  by  which  they  were  effected.  Profoundly  pene- 
trated with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me  to  my  grave,  as  a  strong 
incitement  to  unceasing  vows  that  Heaven  may  continue  to  you  the  choic- 
est tokens  of  its  beneficence ;  that  your  union  and  brotherly  affection  may 
be  perpetual;  that  the  freeCJonstitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  hands, 
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may  be  sacredly  maintained ;  that  its  administration,  in  every  department, 
may  be  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue;  that,  in  fine,  the  happiness  of 
the  people  of  these  States,  under  the  auspices  of  liberty,  may  be  made 
complete  by  so  careful  a  preservation  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  this  blessing 
as  will  acquire  to  them  the  glory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the 
affection,  an4  the  adoption  of  every  nation  which  is  yet  a  stranger  to  it. 

Here,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  stop;  but  a  solicitude  for  your  welfare,  which 
can  not  end  but  with  my  life,  and  the  apprehension  of  danger  natural  to 
that  solicitude,  urge  me,  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  to  ofier  to  your 
flolemn  contemplation,  and  to  recommend  to  your  frequent  review,  some 
flientiments  which  are  the  result  of  much  reflection,  of  no  inconsiderable 
observation,  and  which  appear  to  me  all-important  to  the  permanency  of 
our  felicity  as  a  people.  These  will  be  afforded  to  you  with  the  more 
freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  iji  them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a 
parting  friend,  who  can  possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  coun- 
sel ;  nor  can  I  forget,  as  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  reception 
of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  your  hearts, 
no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attach- 
ment. 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people,  is  also  now 
dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  your 
real  independence — the  support  of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace 
abroad,  of  your  safety,  of  your  prosperity,  of  that  very  liberty  which  you 
so  highly  prise.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that,  from  different  causes  and 
from  different  quarters  much  pains  will  be  taken,  many  artifices  employed, 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point 
in  your  political  fortress  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal enemies  will  be  most  constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly 
and  insidiously)  directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment  that  you  should  prop- 
erly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  National  Union  to  your  collec- 
tive and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habit- 
ual, and  immovable  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think 
and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  palladium  of  your  political  safety  and  pros- 
perity; watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxiety;  discounte- 
nancing whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any  event, 
be  abandoned;  and  indignantly  frowning  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every 
attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfee- 
ble the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together  the  various  parts. 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citi- 
zens by  birth  or  choice,  of  a  common  country,  that  country  has  a  right  to 
concentrate  your  affections.  The  name  Ameriean,  which  belongs  to  you 
in  your  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the  just  pride  of  patriotism, 
more  than  any  appellation  derived  from  local  discriminations.  With 
slight  shades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits. 
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and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  tri- 
umphed together ;  the  independence  and  liberty  you  possess  are  the  work 
of  joint  counsels  and  joint  efforts — of  common  dangers,  sufferings,  and 
successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves  to 
your  sensibility,  are  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  im- 
mediately to  your  interest;  here  every  portion  of  our  country  finds  the 
most  commanding  motives  for  carefully  guarding  and  preserving  the  union 
of  the  whole. 

The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by 
the  equal  laws  of  a  common  government,  finds,  in  the  productions  of  the 
latter,  great  additional  resources  of  a  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise, 
and  precious  materials  of  manufacturing  industry.  The  South,  in  the 
same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agricul- 
ture grow  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  chan- 
nels the  seamen  of  the  North,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigora- 
ted ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in  different  Fays,  to  nourish  and  increase 
the  general  mass  of  the  national  navigation,  it  looks  forward  to  the  pro- 
tection of  a  maritime  strength  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted.  The 
East,  in  like  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds— and  in  the  progres- 
sive improvement  of  interior  communication  by  land  and  water,  will 
more  and  more  find — a  valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings 
from  abroad  or  manufactures  at  home.  The  West  derives  from  the  East 
supplies  requisite  to  its  'growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  of  still 
greater  consequence,  it  must,  of  necessity,  owe  the  secure  enjoyment  of  in- 
dispensable outlets  for  its  own  productions,  to  the  weight,  influence,  and 
the  future  maritime  strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed 
by  an  indissoluble  community  of  interest  as  one  nation.  Any  other  ten- 
ure by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advantage,  whether  derived 
from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural  con- 
nection with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While,  then,  every  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  par- 
ticular interest  in  union,  all  the  parts  combined  can  not  fail  to  find,  in  the 
united  mass  of  means  and  efforts,  greater  strength,  greater  resource,  pro- 
portionately greater  security  from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  inter- 
ruption of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations;  and  what  is  of  inestimable 
value,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and 
wars  between  themselves,  which  so  frequently  afi9ict  neighboring  coun- 
tries, not  tied  together  by  the  same  government;  which  their  own  rival- 
ship  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alli- 
ances, attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence, 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  estab- 
ments,  which,  under  any  form  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  liberty, 
and  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty ; 
in  this  sense  it  is  that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  prop 
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of  yoar  liberty,  and  that  the  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and 
virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary 
object  of  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a  doubt,  whether  a  common  govern- 
ment can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?  Let  experience  solve  it  To  listen 
to  mere  speculation,  in  such  a  case,  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency 
of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue 
to  the  experiment  It  is  well  worth  a  fair  and  full  experiment  With 
sQch  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to  Union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our 
country,  while  experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its  impracticabil- 
ity, there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those  who,  in 
any  quarter,  may  endeavor  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  Union,  it  occurs,  as 
a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground  should  have  been  furnished 
for  characterizing  parties  by  geographical  discriminations— Northern  and 
Southern,  Atlantic  and  Western — whence  designing  men  may  endeavor  to 
excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  dis- 
tricts, Lb  to  misrepresent  the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You 
can  not  shield  yourself  too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings 
which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations ;  they  tend  to  render  alien  to 
each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 
The  inhabitants  of  our  western  country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on 
this  head ;  they  have  seen  in  the  negotiation  of  the  Executive,  and  in  the 
onanimous  ratification  by  the  Senate,  of  the  treaty  with  Spain,  and  in  the 
universal  satisfaction  at  that  event  throughout  the  United  States,  a  de- 
cisive proof  how  unfounded  were  the  suspicions  propagated  among  them 
of  a  policy  in  the  General  €h>vemment,  and  in  the  Atlantic  States,  un- 
friendly to  their  interests  in  regard  to  the  Mississippi ;  they  have  been 
witnesses  to  the  formation  of  two  treaties— that  with  Great  Britain,  and 
that  with  Spain— which  secure  to  them  everything  they  could  desire  in 
respect  to  our  foreign  relations,  toward  confirming  their  prosperity.  Will 
it  not  be  their  wisdom  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  advantages  on 
the  Union  by  which  they  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not  henceforth  be 
deaf  to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  be,  who  would  sever  them  from  their 
brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens? 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  Government  for  the 
whole  is  indispensilble.  No  alliance,  however  strict  between  the  parts,  can 
be  an  adequate  substitute ;  they  must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions 
and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all  time,  have  experienced.  Sen- 
sible of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first  essay 
by  the  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Government  better  calculated  than 
your  former  for  an  intimate  Union,  and  for  the  efficacioiis  management  of 
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your  common  concerns.  This  Government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice^ 
uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  and  mature  de- 
liberation, completely  free  in  its  principles,  in  the  distribution  of  its  pow- 
ers, uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  within  itself  a  provision 
for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim  to  your  confidence  and  your  sup- 
port. Bespect  for  its  authority,  compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in 
its  measures,  are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  lib- 
erty. The  basis  of  our  political  systems  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  make 
and  to  alter  their  constitutions  of  Government;  but  the  Constitution 
which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by  an  explicit  and  authentic  act  of 
the  whole  people,  is  sacredly  obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the 
power  and  the  right  of  the  people  to  establish  Government,  presupposes 
the  duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  Government 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  laws,  all  combinations  and  associa- 
tions, under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the  real  design  to  direct, 
control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  con- 
stituted authorities,  are  destructive  to  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of 
fatal  tendency.  They  serve  to  organize  faction,  to  give  it  an  artificial  and 
extraordinary  force,  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delegated  will  of  the  nation 
the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small  but  artful  and  enterprising  minority  of 
the  community ;  and,  according  to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  different  par- 
ties to  make  the  public  administration  the  mirror  of  the  ill-concerted  and 
inoongruoos  projects  of  faction,  rather  than  the  organ  of  consistent  and 
wholesome  plans,  digested  by  common  counsels,  and  modified  by  mutual 
interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  description  miy 
now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  likely,  in  the  course  of  time 
and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by  which  cunning,  ambitious,  and 
unprincipled  men  will  be  enabled  to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and 
to  usurp  for  themselves  the  reigns  of  Government;  destroying,  afterward, 
the  very  engines  which  had  lifted  them  to  unjust  dominion. 

Toward  the  preservation  of  your  Government  and  the  permanency  of  your 
present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discounten- 
ance irregular  oppositions,  to  its  acknowledged  authority,  but  also  that 
you  resist,  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles,  however 
specious  the  pretexts.  One  method  of  assault  may  be  to  effect,  in  the  forms 
of  the  Constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair  the  enei^  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  thus  to  undermine  what  can  not  be  directly  overthrown.  In  all 
the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit 
are  at  least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  Governments  as  of 
other  human  institutions;  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by  which 
to  test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of  a  country ;  that 
facility  in  changes,  upon  the  credit  of  mere  hypothesis  and  opinion,  ex- 
poses to  perpetual  change,  from  the  endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and 
opinion;  and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  ' 
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your  common  interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  Gbvemment 
of  as  mach  vigor  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  secarity  of  liberty,  is  in- 
dispensable. Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  Government,  with  powers 
properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little 
else  than  a  name,  where  the  Government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the 
enterprises  of  faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the 
limits  prescribed  by  the  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure  and  tran- 
quil enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in  the  State,  with 
particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them  on  ge(^graphical  discrimina- 
tions. Let  me  now  take  a  more  comprehensive  view  and  warn  you,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  against  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party 
generally. 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is.inseparable  from  our  nature,  having  its 
root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  mind.  It  exists  under  differ- 
ent shapes,  in  all  Governments,  more  or  less  stifled,  controlled,  or  repressed; 
bat  in  those  of  the  popular  form  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness,  and  is 
tmly  their  worst  enemy. 

The  alternate  domination  of  one  faction  over  another,  sharpened  by  the 
spirit  of  revenge,  natural  to  party  dissension,  which,  in  different  ages  and 
countries,  has  perpetrated  the  most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful 
despotism.  But  this  leads,  at  length,  to  a  more  formal  and  permanent 
despotism.  The  disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute  power  of  an  in- 
dividual; and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of  some  prevailing  faction,  more 
able  or  more  fortunate  than  his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the 
purposes  of  his  own  elevation  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an  extremity  of  this  kind  (which,  neverthe- 
less, ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight),  the  common  and  continual 
mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are  sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and 
daty  of  a  wise  people  to  discourage  and  restrain  it 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfeeble  the  public 
administration.  It  agitates  the  community  with  ill-founded  jealousies 
and  false  alarms;  kindles  the  animosities  of  one  part  against  another; 
foments,  occasionally,  riot  and  insurrection.  It  opens  the  door  to  foreign 
influence  and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the  policy  and 
the  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and  will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties,  in  free  countries,  are  useful  checks 
upon  the  administration  of  the  Government,  and  serve  to  keep  alive  the 
spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits,  is  probably  true;  and  in 
Governments  of  a  monarchical  cast,  patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence, 
if  not  with  favor,  upon  the  spirit  of  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular 
character,  in  Governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be  encour- 
aged.    From  their  natural   tendency,  it  is  certain  there  will  always  be 
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enough  of  that  spirit  for  every  salutary  purpose.  And  there  being  coo 
stant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort  ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion 
to  mitigate  and  assuage  it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uni 
form  vigilance  to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of  warm 
ing,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  important,  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free  country, 
should  inspire  caution  in  those  intrusted  with  its  administration  to  con- 
fine themselves  within  their  respective  constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in 
the  exercise  of  one  department,  to  encroach  upon  another.  The  spirit  of 
encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in 
one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  Government,  a  real  despot- 
ism. A  just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it 
which  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  i;pciprocal  checks  in  the  exercise 
of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distributing  it  into  difierent  deposi- 
tories, and  constituting  each  the  guardian  of  public  weal,  against  inva- 
sions by  the  others,  has  been  evinced  by  experiments,  ancient  and  modem, 
some  of  them  in  our  own  country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve 
them  must  be  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in 
any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the  way 
which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurp- 
ation; for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it 
is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  Governments  are  destroyed.  The 
precedent  must  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  permanent  evil,  any  par- 
tial or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can,  at  any  time,  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would  that 
man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who  should  labor  to  subvert  these 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men 
and  citizens.  The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to 
respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  could  not  trace  all  their  connec- 
tions with  private  and  public  felicity.  Let  it  simply  be  asked.  Where  b 
the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for  life,  if  the  sense  of  religious 
obligation  desert  the  oaths  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in 
the  courts  of  justice?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition, 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever  may  be 
conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on  minds  of  peculiar  struc- 
ture, reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expect  that  national  moral- 
ity can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious  principles. 

It  is  substantially  true,  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of 
popular  Government.  The  rule,  indeed,  extends  with  more  or  less  force 
to  every  species  of  free  Government.  Who,  that  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it, 
can  look  with  indifierence  upon  attempts  to  shitke  the  foundation  of  the 
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Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the 
general  difiusion  of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  strncture  of  a  Goy- 
emment  gives  force  to  pablic  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public  opinion 
should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public 
credit.  One  method  to  preserve  it  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible ; 
avoiding  occasions  of  expense  by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also 
that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for  danger,  frequently  prevent  much 
greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding,  likewise,  the  accumulation 
of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasion  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exer- 
tions in  time  of  peace  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may 
have  occasioned,  not  ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden 
which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.  The  execution  of  these  maxims  belongs 
to  your  representatives,  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion  should  co- 
dperate.  To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  essen- 
tial that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind,  that  toward  the  payment 
of  debts  there  must  be  revenue;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ; 
that  no  taxes  can  be  devised  which  are  not  more  or  lees  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment  inseparable  from  the  selec- 
tion of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties)  ought 
to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  meas- 
ures for  obtaining  revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  that  time 
dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and 
harmony  with  all ;  religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct,  and  can  it 
be  that  good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it?  It  will  be  worthy  of  a 
free,  enlightened,  and,  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  man- 
kind the  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always  guided 
by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that,  in  the  course 
of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  would  richly  repay  any  tem- 
porary advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it?  Can 
it  be  that  Providence  has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  na- 
tion with  its  virtue?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  recommended  by  every 
sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  to  be  rendered  im- 
possible by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  per- 
manent inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate 
attachment  for  others,  should  be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them, 
jost  and  amicable  feelings  toward  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation 
which  indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fond- 
ness, is,  in  some  degree,  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  or  its  affec- 
tion, either  of  which  is  sufficient  to-  lead  it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its 
interest.  Antipathy  in  one  nation  against  another  disposes  each  more 
readily  to  offer  insult  and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage^ 
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and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions  of 
dispate  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed,  and 
bloody  contests.  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill-will  and  resentment,  some- 
times impels  to  war  the  Government,  contrary  to  the  best  calculations  of 
policy.  The  Oovemment  sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propen. 
sity,  and  adopts,  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject;  at  other 
times  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  of  hos- 
tility, instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious 
motives.  The  peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nations  has 
been  the  victim. 

80,  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  to  another  produces 
a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illu- 
sion of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the 
former  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without 
adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  in- 
jure the  nation  making  the  concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with 
what  ought  to  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and 
a  disposition  to  retaliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges  are 
withheld ;  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or  deluded  citizens  (who 
devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the 
interest  of  their  own  country,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popu- 
larity ;  gilding  with  the  appearance  of  virtuous  sense  of  obligation,  a  com- 
mendable deference  for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  seal  for  public  good 
the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence,  in  innumerable  ways,  such  attachments 
are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlightened  and  independent  pat- 
riot- How  many  opportunities  do  they  afford  to  tamper  with  domestic 
factions,  to  practice  the  art  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  in- 
fluence or  awe  the  public  councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  toward  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  sat- 
ellite of  the  latter. 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe 
me,  fellow-citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constaiUly 
awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one 
of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  Bepublican  Government.  But  that  jealousy^ 
to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial,  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very 
influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  par- 
tiality for  one  foreign  nation,  and  excessive  dislike  for  anothe**,  cause 
those  whom  they  actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil, 
and  even  second,  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other.  Beal  patriots,  who 
may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected  and 
odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes  usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of 
the  people  to  surrender  their  interests. 
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The  great  mle  of  conduct  for  us,  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  ex- 
tending our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political 
oonnection  as  possible.  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements, 
let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.    Here  let  us  stop. 

£arope  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  yery 
remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies, 
the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  there- 
fore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  ourselves,  by  artificial  ties,  in 
the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Oar  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a 
different  course.  If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  Government, 
the  period  is  not  far  off  when  we  may  defy  material  injury  from  external 
annoyance ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as  will  cause  the  neu- 
trality we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions 
npon  us,  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation ;  when  we  may 
choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  such  a  peculiar  situation  ?  Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  des- 
tiny with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity 
in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivalship,  interest,  humor,  or  caprice  ? 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  por- 
tion of  the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do 
it ;  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as  capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  ex- 
isting engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than 
to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I  repeat  it, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  on  a 
respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances 
for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended 
by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy 
should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial  hand ;  neither  seeking  nor  granting^ 
exclusive  favors  or  preferences;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things  ; 
difibsing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  commerce,  but 
forcing  nothing ;  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give 
trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable 
the  Government  to  support  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that 
present  circumstances  and  mutual  opinions  will  permit,  but  temporary, 
and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned  or  varied,  as  experience 
and  circumstances  shall  dictate ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is 
folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favors  from  another ;  that  it 
must  pay,  with  a  portion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it  may  accept 
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under  that  character ;  that  by  such  acx^ptance  it  maj  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favors,  and  yet  of  being 
reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There  can  be  no  greater 
«rror  than  to  expect,  or  calculate  upon,  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought'  to 
discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  mj  countrymen,  these  counsels  of  an  old  and  affec- 
tionate friend,  I  dare  not  hope  they  will  make  the  strong  and  lasting  im- 
pression I  could  wish — that  they  will  control  the  usual  current  of  the 
paissions,  or  prevent  our  nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto 
marked  the  destiny  of  nations— but  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself  that  they 
may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasional  good,  that  they 
may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit  to  warn 
against  the  mischief  of  foreign  intrigues,  to  guard  against  the  impostures 
of  pretended  patriotism,  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  the  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 

How  far,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been  guided  by 
the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  public  records  and  other 
evidences  of  my  conduct  must  witness  to  you  and  the  world.  To  mysdf 
the  assurance  of  my  own  conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of 
the  22d  of  April,  1793,  is  the  index  to  my  plan.  Sanctioned  by  your  ap- 
proving voice,  and  by  that  of  your  Representatives  in  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, the  spirit  of  the  measure  has  continually  governed  me,  uninfluenced 
by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it. 

After  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  ob- 
tain, I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest  to  talce^ 
a  neutral  position.  Having  taken  it,  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  de- 
pend upon  me,  to  maintain  it  with  moderation,  perseverance,  and  firm- 
ness. 

The  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold  this  conduct,  it  is  not 
necessary  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I  will  only  observe  that,  according 
to  my  understanding  of  the  matter,  that  right,  so  far  from  being  denied 
by  any  of  the  belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without  any- 
thing more,  from  the  obligation  which  justice  and  humanity  impose  on 
every  nation,  in  cases  in  which  it  is  free  to  act,  to  maintain  inviolate  the 
relations  of  peace  and  amity  toward  other  nations. 

The  inducements  of  interest,  for  observing  that  conduct,  will  best  be  re- 
ferred to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With  me,  a  predominant 
motive  has  been  to  endeavor  to  gain  time  to  our  country  to  settle  and  ma- 
ture its  yet  recent  institutions,  and  to  progress,  without  interruption,  to 
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that  degree  of  strength  and  consistency  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  hu- 
manly speaking,  the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

Though,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration,  I  am  uncon- 
Bcious  of  intentional  error,  I  am,  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects 
not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  have  committed  many  errors.  What- 
ever they  may  be,  I  fervently  beseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  mitigate 
the  evils  to  which  they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope 
that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence;  and  that, 
after  forty-five  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service  with  an  upright 
zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will  be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as 
myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions  of  rest 

Belying  on  its  kindness  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that 
fervent  love  toward  it  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the 
native  soil  of  himself  and  his  progenitors,  I  anticipate,  with  pleasing  ex- 
pectation, that  retreat  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize,  without  alloy, 
the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the  midst  of  my  feJ low-citizens,  the 
benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  Gk)vemment — the  ever-favorite 
object  of  my  heart — and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 
labors,  and  dangers. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Untied  States,  17  th  September,  1796. 

RESULTS  OP  WASHINGTON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Washington's  eight  years  of  Presidency  had  been,  if  possi- 
ble, a  yet  greater  service  to  his  country  than  his  eight  years' 
command  of  her  armies.     No  character  was 
Washington's     probably  ever  more  free  from  selfish  aims; 
ability.  none  could  have  held  together  so  many  die- 

cordant  interests  until  they  had  time  to  be- 
come harmonious.  Under  his  faithful  care,  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  had  begun.  The  honor  of  the  Government  had 
been  sustained  by  a  secure  provision  for  the  payment  of  its 
debts,  confidence  and  order  were  established,  commerce  flour- 
ished, and  the  products  of  the  soil  had  become  a  source  of 
wealth.  In  spite  of  the  complaints  of  restless  politicians, 
the  people  loved  their  Government,  for  they  found  it  well 
fitted  to  secure  their  peace  and  happiness.  Washington  had 
maintained  the  dignity  of  the  Republic  by  his  grave  and 
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stately  manners,  and  the  style  of  his  appearance  in  public. 
His  own  tastes  were  very  simple ;  but  some  of  his  advisers 
doubted  whether  the  people  would  respect  and  obey  a  Grov- 
emment  which  was  destitute  of  the  pomps  and  ceremonies 
that  made  an  essential  part  of  Old  World  customs. 

Washington  transmitted  to  his  successors  the  Government 
firmly  established,  and  the  country  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ulation, prosperity,  and   wealth.     The  first 
The  Conntry's    census  had  been  taken  in  1790,  and  the  num- 
progress.  ber  of  the   people  found  to  be  3,925,827. 

They  had  been  estimated  at  2,803,000  ia 
1775;  and  were  5,305,925  at  the  second  census  in  1800. 
The  revenue  from  customs  and  other  sources  had  more  than 
doubled ;  the  impoi'ts  had  risen  from  fifty-two  to  eighty-one 
millions,  and  the  exports  were  trebled.  The  tonnage  had 
increased  more  than  sixty  per  cent.,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
pediments due  to  British  and  French  regulations.  Agricul- 
ture was  thriving,  and  was  rapidly  extending  into  the  West- 
em  Territories. 


IV. 
AMERICAN  POLITICS.* 

SECTION  1. 

OF  POLmCAL  PARTIEB. 

In  a  FBEE  State  there  are  usually  two  political  parties* 
These  have  different  names,  but  their  mo- 

About  Political    tives  are  independent  of  names ;  and  it  may 

Parties.  be  said  that  one  of  the  two  great  parties  io 

a  free  State  is  composed  of  men  who  desire 

change,  and  the  other  of  men  who  cling  to  that  which  is. 

As  temperaments  differ,  so  men  are  either  Whigs  or  Demo- 

*The  matter  of  these  topics  is  from  the  writings  of  Charles  Nordhoff. 
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cratSy  Democrats  or  Bepublicans,  according  as  their  charac- 
ters lead  them  to  be  conservative,  dreading  change  even  when 
it  is  for  the  better,  or  progressive,  welcoming  change  even  if 
it  is  for  the  worse.  There  is,  however,  in  every  free  State  a 
third  party,  little  heard  of,  without  organization,  which  does 
not  seek  office,  holds  no  meetings,  and  owns  no  banners.  It 
holds  the  balance  of  power,  and  it  silently  decides  the  elec- 
tions, and  on  the  whole  in  the  right  way.  This  party  is  com- 
posed of  the  citizens  who  think  for  themselves,  who  look  on 
at  the  strife  little  moved  by  partisan  appeals,  and  on  election 
day  deposit  their  votes  for  the  man  or  the  policy  which  on 
the  whole  appears  to  them  likely  to  best  further  the  good  of 
the  State.  This  party  is  the  terror  of  professional  politicians, 
and  often  their  confusion.  The  larger  it  is  in  any  commu- 
nity, the  better  will  public  affairs  be  managed,  for  it  is  this 
party  which  punishes  inefficiency,  corruption,  or  maladmin- 
istration of  any  kind,  defeats  the  caucuses  and  scratches 
tickets  when  corrupt  men  are  nominated.  It  is  to  this 
party  the  patriot  should  belong,  whether  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican. Party  government  is  necessary  in  a  free  State. 
The  organization  of  political  parties  is  the  only  means  by 
which  the  sense  of  the  people  can  be  got  at  elections  upon 
questions  of  public  policy ;  and  by  party  government  only 
can  responsibility  be  fixed  upon  political  leaders,  so  that 
these  may  receive  approval  or  condemnation.  A  non-partisan 
Grovernment  is  the  dream  of  weak  and  amiable  men;  it  be- 
longs to  an  ideal  condition,  in  which  all  men  shall  be  unself- 
ish, and  sincerely  desirous  of  the  public  good.  In  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  mankind,  a  non-partisan  Government— one 
in  which  both  or  all  political  party  leaders  should  share — 
would  be,  and  has  been  wherever  it  was  tried,  only  an  admir- 
able and  effective  device  to  conceal  corruption,  because  it 
becomes  then  the  interest  of  the  leaders  of  both  parties  to 
cover  up  w^*ong,  both  having  their  share  of  public  plunder. 
Non-partisan  boards  were  a  favorite  device  of  the  New  York 
City  Ring.     A  political  party  appeals  to  the  citizens  with 
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what  we  call  a  platform,  which  means  a  statement  of  the 
policy  it  desires  to  see  carried  out.  Necessarily  it  also  nom- 
inates men  to  enforce  this  policy  in  case  they  are  elected  by 
the  people.  If  party  leaders  always  declared  their  opinions 
and  intentions  openly  and  honestly,  and  if  they  nominated 
only  their  most  capable  men,  the  duty  of  the  citizen  would 
be  very  simple.  But  a  political  platform  is  often  an  ingen- 
ious jumble  of  words,  intended  to  attract  men  ,of  opposite 
sentiments,  and  naturally  candidates  nominated  on  such  plat- 
forms are  not  likely  to  be  men  &mous  for  positive  principles. 
In  such  cases  the  citizen  has  to  choose  the  least  of  two  evils, 
and  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  a  country  is  not  badly 
off  in  which  the  people  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  decide 
upon  vital  principles.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  a  free  Gov- 
ernment like  ours  inefficiency  or  corruption  will  be  punished 
by  the  people  just  as  soon  as  they  become  really  dangerous 
to  the  nation.  Reform  of  evils  is  a  slow  work  in  a  free 
State ;  because  the  mass  of  the  people  are  engrossed  in  their 
own  affairs,  and  conservative  in  their  habits  of  thought, 
which  means  that  they  dislike  great  and  sudden  changes,  even 
if  they  appear  to  be  improvements.  This  spirit  is  an  admira- 
ble one ;  though  often  inconvenient  and  sometimes  costly,  it 
gives  stability  to  political  and  social  institutions;  and  da- 
bility  is  a  main  condition  of  progress.  Thus  the  people  of  the 
United  States  came  very  slowly  to  the  opinion  that  slavery 
ought  to  be  extirpated.  A  beneficent  despot  might  have  set 
the  slaves  free  by  a  simple  mandate ;  but  as  he  would  have 
acted  regardless  of  the  opinions  of  the  mass  of  the  people, 
his  edict  would  probably  have  caused  a  revolution,  or  at 
least  grave  and  long-continued  disorders;  whereas,  in  our 
slow  republican  way,  we  discussed  the  question  for  thirty 
years ;  but  when  slavery  struck  at  the  national  life,  the  na- 
tion presently  consented  to  abolish  the  evil.    / 
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SECTION  2. 

WHO  VOTE,  AND  WHY. 

Women,  minors,  paupers,  and  insane  persons  have  no 
vote  in  the  United  States.     In  some  countries  the  electoral 

franchise,  as  the  right  to  vote  is  called,  is  still 
Who  vote,  further  limited  to  persons  who  can  read  and 
and  why.       write,  or  to  persons  possessing  a  specified  amount 

of  property,  or  paying  a  certain  annual  rent  for 
the  premises  they  occupy.  Property  qualifications  originally 
obtained  in  a  number  of  our  States,  but  they  have  gradually 
been  abolished.  An  educational  qualification  is  proposed  in 
some  States,  and  will  probably  be  adopted  in  many  within 
the  next  few  years.  Where  public  or  free  schools  are  made 
accessible  to  the  whole  population,  there  would  be  no  injus- 
tice in  requiring  that  only  those  shall  vote  who  can  both  read 
and  write.  Minors,  or  persons  under  age,  and  paupers  are 
not  allowed  to  vote  because  they  are  dependent ;  and  it  is 
presumable  that  they  would  vote  under  coercion,  and  not  ac- 
cording to  their  independent  judgment.  Moreover,  a  person 
incapable  of  managing  his  private  business  ought  not  to  have 
a  voice  or  influence  in  public  afiairs.  It  is  probable  that 
women  are  denied  the  vote  for  the  same  reason — because  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  in  a  dependent  condition  ;  and  the 
law  takes  no  note  of  exceptions.  Of  late  there  has  arisen  in 
this  country  and  England  a  vigorous  discussion  of  the  pro- 
priety of  woman  suffrage ;  at  the  same  time  that  women  have, 
in  far  greater  numbers  than  ever  before,  become  independent 
laborers — which  is  a  calamity  to  themselves  and  to  society. 
General  manhood  suffrage,  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
is  required  by  justice,  and  is  necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of 
peace  in  a  community  or  nation.  By  his  vote  each  man  has 
his  influence  upon  those  affairs  which  are  common  to  all  the 
citizens;  if  he  is  outvoted,  he  is  still  satisfied,  because  it  wa-^ 
his  hope  to  outvote  his  opponents,  and  it  is  his  hope  to  have 
the  majority  with  him  at  another  time.     It  is  sometimes  urge() 
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that  only  those  who  possess  property  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
vote  taxes  and  appropriations  for  public  purposes.  This 
proposition  has  an  appearance  of  justice ;  but,  besides  being 
impracticable,  it  rests  upon  a  wrong  view  of 'society.  It  sup- 
poses a  degree  of  meanness  and  bad  spirit  in  the  poor,  and  of 
intelligence  and  liberality  in  the  wealthy,  which  we  do  not 
find  in  actual  life ;  and  it  would  &cilitate  a  division  of  men 
into  classes,  the  poor  arrayed  against  the  rich,  which,  if  it  ex- 
isted, would  make  free  government  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
possible. Suppose  even  the  poor  were  not  only  the  most  nu- 
merous, but  also  the  least  intelligent  and  the  most,  selfish, 
which  is  not  true ;  it  is  still  a  &ct  that  the  rich  and  intelli- 
gent possess  great  influence  over  the  poorer  neighbors,  by 
reason  of  their  greater  means  and  knowledge,  which  it  is  their 
duty  to  use  for  the  general  good.  Any  regulation  which 
would  make  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  use  this  influence,  or 
to  take  that  part  in  political  afiairs  which  is  necessary  to  give 
them  their  natural  and  just  predominance  (arising  from  the 
possession  of  wealth  and  intelligence),  would  be  an  injury  to 
the  commonwealth.  If  general  manhood  sufirage  any  where 
leads  the  poor  to  vote  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  rich, 
wastefully,  or  for  needless  or  corrupt  purposes,  the  reason  is 
that  the  rich  have  abdicated  their  proper  place  and  influence 
in  political  society,  and  have  selfishly  given  themselves  to 
mere  money-getting  or  a  life  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  en- 
danger not  only  themselves,  but,  what  is  of  greater  conse- 
quence, the  stability  of  the  community.  It  is  an  additional 
argument  in  &vor  of  general  suffrage  if  it  compels  the  wealthy 
and  intelligent,  as  an  act  of  unavoidable  self-defense,  to  exer- 
cise that  influence  in  political  aflairs  which  justly  and  natur- 
ally belongs  to  them ;  and  if  it  reminds  them  that  their  pros- 
perous fortunes  bring  with  them  duties  and  responsibilities. 
Take  notice  that  a  free  State  or  republic  can  not  remain  pros- 
perous if  the  more  fortunate  of  its  citizens  withdraw  them- 
selves from  political  duties  to  devote  their  lives  to  money- 
getting  or  to  pleasure.     Take  notice,  too,  that  when  a  rich 
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man  complains  thai  bis  poorer  neighbors — many  of  whom 
be  probably  employs — vote  against  his  interest,  you  will  find 
that  he  conducts  himself  toward  them  selfishly,  and  thus 
loses  the  influence  which  his  wealth  naturally  gives  him  if 
be  rightly  uses  it.  Under  our  system  the  States  have  the 
exclusive  power  of  declaring,  each  for  itself,  which  of  the 
citizens  shall  vote;  being  prohibited  only  from  excluding 
persons  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
slavery.  They  can  not,  however,  give  the  franchise  indis- 
criminately, for  the  Federal  Government  has  the  exclusive 
authority  to  declare  who  shall  be  citizens.  Thus  no  State 
could  allow  Chinese  to  vote,  because  these  people  are  not  ca- 
pable, under  the  laws  of  the  Federal  Government,  of  becom- 
ing citizens.  But  any  State  may  adopt  an  educational  or 
property  franchise  or  condition,  only  making  it  equally  ap- 
plicable to  all  its  citizens. 

SECTION  3. 

WHAT  OFFICERS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  ELECTED. 

In  order  to  enable  the  people  to  take  an  intelligent  and  real 
interest  in  politics,  it  is  necessary  that  they  shall  have  to 

BIiBCT  BUT  PEW  PERSONS. 

The  persons  who  compose  the  law-making  body  ought  to 
be  elected,  and  at  frequent  intervals,  in  order  that  they  may 
come  fresh  from  the  people,  and  know  their  will ;  also,  the 
law-making  body  should  be  numerous,  so  that  responsibility 
may  be  more  easily  fixed  upon  each  member  by  his  constitu- 
ents. The  executive  head  of  the  community,  be  he  Pres- 
ident, Governor,  or  Mayor,  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people, 
and  probably  at  less  frequent  intervals  than  the  legislative 
body,  as  our  Federal  Constitution  provides,  because  thus  the 
€rovernment  gains  in  stability  of  purpose,  without  danger  to 

liberty.  The  judges  ought  in  no  case  to 
0flee8  that  should  be  elected,  but  should  be  appointed  for 
not  b^  elaetiye.         life  or  good  behavior  by  the  Executive. 

Thus  only  can  the  majesty  and  dignity  of 
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the  courts  of  justice  be  maintained.  It  is  absurd  and  wicked 
to  degrade  a  judge  by  forcing  him  to  appeal  to  the  voters  for 
election  ;  because  justice  has  nothing  to  do  with  political  par- 
ties, and  ought  to  be  beyond  the  influence  of  partisan  strife. 
A  court  does  not  deal  with  policies,  but  with  principles.  It 
is  sometimes  urged  that  a  President  or  Governor  or  Mayor 
may  appoint  an  improper  person  as  judge;  and  this  is  true; 
but  even  a  bad  man,  placed  for  life  in  an  exalted  and  entirely 
independent  position  y\s  likely  to  conduct  himself  well;  and  an 
executive  oflBcer,  though  he  might  make  a  careless  or  bad  ap- 
pointment to  a  temporary  office,  will  think  twice  before  he  se- 
lects for  a  life  office,  and  one  so  important  as  a  judgeship,  a  man 
whose  career,  if  it  should  be  disgraceful,  would  be  a  constant 
reproach  to  him  who  created  him  judge.  The  officers  subordi- 
nate to  the  Executive  ought  not  to  be  elected,  btU  appointed  by  their 
chief.  Otherwise  there  is  confusion  in  the  Government,  because 
3hief  and  subordinates  deriving  their  authority  from  the  same 
source,  election,  there  arise  necessarily  divisions  of  responsi- 
bility, and  the  public  business  is  left  undone  or  is  corruptly 
done.  The  provisions  of  our  Federal  Constitution  are  very  . 
wise  upon  this  point.  The  President  may  appoint  and  re- 
move even  so  low  a  grade  of  officers  as  postmasters  and  mi- 
nor revenue  officers.  It  has  sometimes  been  proposed  to 
make  the  place  of  postmaster  elective — ^but  to  do  so  would 
be  to  make  these  officers  irresponsible ;  and  as  the  President 
could  not  remove  them  for  incompetency  or  corruption,  be- 
cause they  would  hold  their  places  independently  of  him,  and 
from  the  same  source  which  gave  him  his,  we  can  easily  see 
that  the  Postoffice  Department  would  be  exposed  to  the  gross- 
est mismanagement,  without  the  possibility  of  a  remedy. 
What  is  true  of  this  is  true  of  all  the  executive  departments. 
No  officers  charged  with  enforcing  the  laws  ought  to  be 
elected,  because  they  would  thus  be  independent  of  their 
chief,  be  he  President,  Governor,  or  Mayor.  The  business 
of  a  Government  does  not  differ  in  this  respect  from  that  of  a 
merchant  or  a  railroad  company ;  and  no  merchant  could  sue- 
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cessfully  conduct  his  business  if  his  clerk,  book-keeper,  and 
porters  were  appointed  and  removable,  not  by  himself,  but 
by  his  customers.  But  in  many  of  our  States  this  blunder  is 
made ;  and  the  people  are  obliged  to  elect  many  minor  execu- 
tive officers,  and  even  those  persons  who  form  the  cabinet  of 
the  Governor ;  and,  as  though  to  breed  the  extreme  of  con- 
fusion, in  New  York  and  some  other  States  these  subordinate 
officers  are  chosen  at  different  times  from  their  nominal  chief, 
and  are  thus  not  merely  independent  of  his  will,  but  often 
his  political  opponents,  disagreeing  with  his  policy,  and  nat- 
orally  inclined  to  make  him  inefficient  by  opposing  or  care- 
lessly carrying  out  his  orders.  This  foolish  system  makes 
government  difficult,  &vors  corruption,  and  screens  ineffi- 
ciency, because  it  divides  responsibility  among  many  persons ; 
and  it  is  the  cause  of  almost  all  the  misgovemment  from 
which  so  many  of  our  States  and  cities  have  suffered  and  are 
still  suffering.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  device  of  ingeni- 
ous political  demagogues,  helped,  as  these  usually  are,  by 
well-meaning  but  ignorant  people,  who  were  taken  with  the 
plausable  appeal  that  to  make  the  people  elect  all  their  officers 
would  be  to  give  them  more  power  over  public  affiiirs.  So 
long  as  it  is  tolerated  in  any  part  of  our  political  system,  so 
long  the  baser  sort  of  politicians  will  continue  to  impose 
their  " slates''  upon  the  voters,  disable  these  from  exercising 
an  intelligent  control  over  their  rulers,  and  make  government 
a  mockery.  For,  the  people,  busy  with  their  own  affairs,  have 
not  leisure  to  scrutinize  the  characters  of  a  number  of  can- 
didates presented  to  them  on  the  same  ticket ;  the  press,  oc- 
cupied with  a  great  variety  of  public  interests  and  questions, 
is  equally  disabled.  Every  man,  of  perhaps  a  dozen,  on  a 
ticket,  uses  his  influence  to  elect  all  the  others,  bad  and  good, 
as  well  as  himself,  and  thus  the  popular  vote  is  stultified.  See 
how  different  is  the  case  in  a  Presidential  election.  Then  the 
people  are  asked  to  vote  for  but  three  persons — the  President, 
Vice-President,  and  a  member  of  Congress ;  and  the  charac- 
ter, abilities,  political  principles,  and  history  of  these  three 
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individuals  receive  the  closest  scrutiny  from  the  press  and 
public  speakers  during  the  canvass^  so  that  every  fault  or  evi- 
dence of  unfitness  is  brought  to  lights  and  the  people  have  a 
feir  chance  to  vote  intelligently.  Only  the  chief  executive 
officer,  in  any  system,  ought  to  be  elected  by  the  people ;  and 
upon  him  should  be  placed  the  grave  responsibility  of  select- 
ing the  subordinates  by  whose  help  he  is  to  carry  op  the  pub- 
lic business.  If  then  he  fails,  he  and  his  party  may  fairlj  l>e 
held  responsible  by  the  people,  and  punished  at  the  next 

election. 

SECTION  4. 

OF  POUTICAL  00N8TITUTI0N& 

A  POLITICAL  Constitution  is  the  instrument  or  compact 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  people  who  adopt  it,  and  the  pow- 
ers and  responsibilities  of  their  rulers,  are  de- 
Political  Con-  scribed,  and  by  which  they  are  fixed.  IJie 
stitations.  chief  object  of  a  constitution  is  to  limit  the  power 
of  majorities,  A  moment's  reflection  will  tell 
us  that  mere  majority  rule,  unlimited,  would  be  the,  most 
grinding  of  tyrannies ;  the  minority  at  any  time  would  be 
mere  slaves,  whose  rights  to  life,  property,  and  comfort  no 
one  who  chose  to  join  the  majority  would  be  bound  to  respect. 
It  is  the  object  of  constitutions  to  protect  minorities  in  cer- 
tain common  rights,  and  to  restrain  the  power  of  majorities, 
who  may  do,  or  enact,  or  cause  to  be  done,  only  what  in  any 
case  the  Constitution  permits ;  and  have  no  right,  no  matter 
how  numerically  strong  they  may  be,  to  invade  the  minority 
in  those  rights  which  the  Constitution  secures  to  all  the  citi- 
zens. Out  of  this  thought  grow  all  the  provisions  of  a  politi- 
cal Constitution — as,  for  instance,  under  our  own,  no  majority 
can  deprive  a  criminal  of  trial  by  jury,  or  elect  its  candidates 
for  longer  than  a  prescribed  term,  or  deprive  the  minority  of 
life  or  property  by  unequal  laws,  or  enact  laws  contrary  to 
the  provisions  or  outside  of  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution. 
It  is  a  merit  in  any  constitution  to  be  brief,  and  to  state  only 
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general  rules  or  principles,  to  be  applied  practically  by  the 
law-making  power;  because  thus  this  instrument^  which 
ought  to  be  but  rarely  and  cautiously  altered,  is  more  elastic, 
and  more  easily  applied  to  changing  circumstances,  and  to  a 
great  variety  of  life.  It  is  the  proper  function  of  a  consti- 
tution, for  instance,  to  declare  the  term  during  which  a  Pres- 
ident, a  Member  of  Congress,  or  a  Governor  shall  hold  ofiGce, 
for  that  may  and  ought  to  be  a  permanent  regulation ;  but  it 
would  be  an  error  to  fix  in  the  constitution  the  amount  of 
salary  either  ought  to  receive ;  or  even  to  prohibit  the  re- 
election of  an  oflScer,  for  circumstances  may  occur  making  it 
expedient  to  re-elect.  For  instance,  had  the  so-called  "one- 
term  principle,^^  which  is  not  a  principle  at  all,  but  a  mere 
foolish  expedient,  been  incorporated  in  our  Constitution,  we 
should  not  have  re-elected  Mr.  Lincoln  in  1864,  an  event 
which  did  more  than  any  battle  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end, 
by  convincing  the  Southern  people  that  the  Federal  policy 
would  not  suffer  change.  It  has  become  a  tradition  having 
the  force  of  a  constitutional  provision  that  the  President  shall 
not  be  chosen  for  a  third  term.  The  example  set  by  General 
Washington,  in  this  respect,  is  likely  to  be  followed ;  for  if 
any  President  desired  a  third  term,  this  would  be  plain  proof 
of  inordinate  and  dangerous  ambition  in  him,  rendering  him 
unfit  for  the  office ;  and  if  in  such  a  case  a  President  used 
the  power  of  his  patronage  to  procure  a  nomination,  it  would 
be  wise  to  vote  against  him  at  every  hazard.  But  it  is  a 
proper  constitutional  regulation  that  salaries  shall  not  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  during  the  term  of  the  incumbent;  for 
a  salary  is  in  the  nature  of  a  contract,  and  ought  to  be  be- 
yond the  reach  of  increase  from  corruption,  or  diminution 
from  party  malevolence.  It  is  proper  that  the  Constitution 
should  prohibit  human  slavery ;  but  it  is  better  to  declare  by 
laws  not  only  the  penalties  for  smuggling,  theft,  etc.,  but  also 
what  constitutes  these  and  other  crimes — except  treason, 
which,  being  a  purely  political  offense,  its  definition  ought  to 
be  immutably  fixed,  as  it  is  in  our  Federal  Constitution,  and 
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Dot  left  to  the  political  passions  of  any  period.  But  even 
here  Congress,  in  the  Constitution,  is  wisely  charged  to  de- 
clare the  penalty  of  treason.  Again,  it  is  proper  that  the 
Constitution  should  create  a  Supreme  Court,  as  ours  does ; 
but  it  would  be  unwise  that  it  should  also  fix  the  number  or 
location  of  minor  courts,  because  as  the  country  grows  these 
may  have  to  be  increased ;  and  accordingly  our  Constitution 
leaves  Congress  to  establish  these  minor  courts. 

SECTION  5. 

OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE,  OR  LAW-MAKING  BRANCH 

Legislative  bodies  have  usually  two  Houses,  as  in  our  Con- 
gress and  State  Legislatures.  In  the  Federal  Congress,  the 
Senators  are  chosen  by  the  Legislatures  of  the  different 
States,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  the  States,  while  the 
Representatives  are  chosen  directly  by  the  people  in  the  dis- 
tricts. Action  in  a  law-making  body 
The  Law-makers,  means  change ;  and  laws  ought  to  be 
changed  seldom,  and  never  without  full 
discussion  and  consideration.  All  the  arrangements  of  mod- 
dern  legislative  bodies  in  free  nations  are  wisely  made  to  se- 
cure these  ends.  Thus  we  have  two  Houses,  each  of  which 
must  separately  discuss  and  agree  to  a  bill  before  it  can  be- 
come a  law;  one  of  those  Houses  chosen  by  a  different 
set  of  elector^  and  for  a  longer  term  than  the  other;  the 
Executive  veto — which  is  solely  to  ask  the  two  Houses 
to  reconsider  their  bill,  and  not  at  all  to  obstruct  or  ab- 
rogate the  law — for  when  it  once  becomes  a  law  in  spite  of 
his  veto,  the  Executive  is  bound  to  enforce  it.  To  the  same 
end  are  all  the  Parliamentary  rules  and  forms  which  cause 
delay  in  the  passage  of  new  laws.  All  these  are  wholesome 
and  necessary  checks  on  the  law-making  power.  It  is  there- 
fore a  great  blunder  to  accuse  Congress  or  a  State  Legisla- 
ture, as  inconsiderate  people  sometimes  do,  of  "  wasting  time 
in  debate.^'  A  representative  body  is  never  so  usefully  em- 
ployed as  when  engaged  in  discussing  the  measures  before 
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it ;  and  it  is  never  so  dangerous  to  the  people  as  when  the 
majority  are  strong  enough  to  prevent  debate,  and  pass  laws 
by  the  mere  overwhelming  force  of  votes ;  because  laws  so 
passed^  without  discussion — which  means  examination — are 
likely  to  be  unwise.  Another  reproach  which  is  sometimes 
cast  at  our  legislative  bodies  is  that  the  ablest  men  are  not 
chosen  to  seats.  But  our  Congress  and  Legislatures  do  not 
pretend  to  be  collections  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  nation. 
They  are  represerUcUive  bodies ;  and  the  delegates  are  supposed 
to  represent  the  constituencies.  Of  course  we  are  to  under- 
stand that  a  representative  is  not  a  mere  delegate  to  utter  the 
voice  of  his  constituents.  He  is  sent  to  exercise  his  inde- 
pendent judgment  on  pending  questions,  and  not  to  record 
what  their  whims  or  temporary  passions  may  dictate.  He  is 
their  wise  man,  and  not  their  slave.  If  the  people  of  any 
district  East  or  West  send  an  unfit  or  dishonest  person,  that 
is  their  risk ;  they  leave  themselves  without  influence  in  the 
House.  Our  Congress  does  not  contain  the  most  brilliant 
men  in  the  nation,  nor  aU  the  ablest  men ;  but  it  has  a  great 
body  of  solid  ability  always;  and  it  is  the  better  for  contain- 
ing little  genius.  Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  Washington 
or  our  State  capitals  knows  that  constituencies  gain  immensely 
in  political  power  by  sending  able  men  as  delegates,  and  lose 
when  they  send  demagogues ;  and  also  that  the  influence  of 
a  political  district  may  be  very  much  increased  by  keeping 
the  same  man  a  long  time  in  its  service.  But  if  the  people 
in  any  district  or  State  choose,  negligently  or  perversely,  to 
send  only  inexperienced  or  incapable  men,  that  is  their  busi- 
ness and  their  loss.  Ours  is  a  representative  Government,  and 
not  a  Grovernment  of  the  ablest  men ;  and  that  if  there  is 
anyivhere  a  constituency  composed  mainly  of  foolish  or  igno- 
rant or  misguided  people,  they  have  a  right  to  be  heard,  and 
their  folly  is  likely  to  be  the  sooner  exploded  if  it  is  officially 
displayed  in  Congress,  and  there  subjected  to  the  fire  of  open 
criticism. 
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SECTION  6. 

SPEECH   OF   FISHER  AMES, 

ON  THE  BRITISH  TREATY, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB3, 

APRIL  28, 1796. 

[FiSHEB  Ames  was  an  American  statesman,  bom  in  Dedham,  Mass.,  in 
1758  and  died  in  1808.  He  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1774,  and 
began  law  practice  in  Dedham,  in  1781.  He  published  political  essays  in 
the  Boston  newspapers,  under  the  signatures  of  Bnitus  and  Camillus ;  was 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Convention  for  ratifying  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution ;  and  during  Washington's  Administration  was  a  Representative 
in  Congress,  where  he  became  famous  for  oratory.] 

On  the  28th  October,  1794,  a  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  (known  as  "Jay's  Treaty")  was  concluded  and  subsequently  rat- 
ified by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  On  the  1st  March,  1796,  it 
was  communicated  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  order  that  the 
necessary  appropriations  might  be  made  to  carry  it  into  effect,  in. com- 
mittee of  the  whole  on  the  following  resolution  :  Besolvedy  as  the  opin- 
ion of  this  committee,  that  it  is  expedient  to  pass  the  laws  necessary  for 
carrying  into  effect  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Ames  spoke  as 
follows : 

Mb.  Chairman  :  I  entertain  the  hope,  perhaps  a  rash  one,  that  my 
strength  will  hold  me  out  to  speak  a  few  minutes. 

In  my  judgment,  a  right  decision  will  depend  more  on  the  temper  and 
manner  with  which  we  may  prevail  upon  ourselves  to  contemplate  the  sub- 
ject, than  upon  the  development  of  any  profound  political  principles,  or 
any  remarkable  skill  in  the  application  of  them.  If  we  could  succeed  to 
neutralize  our  inclinations,  we  should  find  less  difficulty  than  we  have  to 
apprehend  in  surmounting  all  our  objections. 

The  suggestion,  a  few  days  ago,  that  the  House  manifested  symptoms  of 
heat  and  irritation,  was  made  and  retorted  as  if  the  charge  ought  to  create 
surprise,  and  would  convey  reproach.  Let  us  be  more  just  to  ourselves, 
and  to  the  occasion.  Let  us  not  aff*ect  to  deny  the  existence  and  the  in- 
trusion of  some  portion  of  prejudice  and  feeling  into  the  debate,  when^ 
from  the  very  structure  of  our  nature,  we  ought  to  anticipate  the  circum- 
stance as  a  probability,  and  when  we  are  admonished  by  the  evidence  of 
our  senses  that  it  is  the  fact. 

How  can  we  make  profession^  for  ourselves,  and  offer  exhortations  to 
the  House,  that  no  influence  should  be  felt  but  that  of  duty,  and  no  gaide 
respected  but  that  of  the  understanding,  while  the  peal  to  rally  every  pas- 
sion of  man  is  continually  ringing  in  our  ears  ? 
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Oar  aDderstandiogs  have  been  addressed,  it  is  trae,  and  with  ability  and 
effect ;  but,  I  demand,  has  any  corner  of  the  heart  been  left  unexplored  ? 
It  has  been  ransacked  to  find  auxiliary  arguments,  and,  when  that  attempt 
failed,  to  awaken  the  sensibilities  that  would  require  none.  Every  preju- 
dice and  feeling  has  been  summoned  to  listen  to  some  peculiar  style  of 
address ;  and  yet  we  seem  to  believe  and  to  consider  a  doubt  as  an  affront, 
that  we  are  strangers  to  any  influence  but  that  of  unbiased  reason. 

It  would  be  strange  that  a  subject  which  has  aroused  in  turn  all  the  pas- 
sions of  the  country  should  be  discussed  without  the  interference  of  any 
of  our  own.  We  are  men,  and,  therefore,  not  exempt  from  those  passions ; 
as  citizens  and  representatives,  we  feel  the  interests  that  must  excite  them. 
The  hazard  of  great  interests  can  not  fail  to  agitate  strong  passions.  We 
are  not  disinterested ;  it  is  impossible  we  should  be  dispassionate.  The 
warmth  of  such  feelings  may  becloud  the  judgment,  and,  for  a  time,  per- 
vert the  understanding.  But  the  public  sensibility,  and  our  own,  has 
sharpened  the  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  given  an  animation  to  the  debate. 
The  public  attention  has  been  quickened  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  its  judgment,  often  hasty  and  erroneous  on  first  impressions, 
has  become  solid  and  enlightened  at  last.  Our  result  will,  I  hope,  on  that 
account,  be  the  safer  and  more  mature  as  well  as  more  accordant  with  that 
of  the  nation.  The  only  constant  agents  in  political  affairs  are  the  pas- 
sions of  men.  Shall  we  complain  of  our  nature — shall  we  say  that  man 
ought  to  have  been  made  otherwise?  It  is  right  already,  because  he, 
from  whom  we  derive  our  nature,  ordained  it  so;  and  because  thus  made 
and  thus  acting,  the  cause  of  truth  and  the  public  good  is  the  more  surely 
promoted. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  produce  an  influence  of  a  nature  more 
stubborn  and  more  unfriendly  to  truth.  It  is  very  unfairly  pretended, 
that  the  constitutional  right  of  this  House  is  at  stake,  and  to  be  asserted 
and  preserved  only  by  a  vote  in  the  negative.  We  hear  it  said  that  this 
is  a  struggle  for  liberty,  a  manly  resistance  against  the  design  to  nullify 
this  assembly  and  to  make  it  a  cipher  in  the  Government ;  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate,  the  numerous  meetings  in  the  cities,  and  the  influence  of 
the  general  alarm  of  the  country  are  the  agents  and  instruments  of  a 
scheme  of  coercion  and  terror,  to  force  the  treaty  down  our  throats,  though 
we  loathe  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  clearest  convictions  of  duty  and  con- 
science. 

It  is  necessary  to  pause  here  and  inquire  whether  suggestions  of  this 
kind  be  not  unfair  in  their  very  texture  and  fabric,  and  pernicious  in  all 
their  influences.  They  oppose  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  inquiry,  not 
simply  discouraging,  but  absolutely  insurmountable.  They  will  not  yield 
to  argument;  for  as  they  were  not  reasoned  up,  they  can  not  be  reasoned 
down.  They  are  higher  than  a  Chinese  wall  in  truth's  way,  and  built  of 
materials  that  are  indestructible^  While  this  remains,  it  is  vain  to  argue; 
it  is  vain  to  say  to  this  mountain,  Be  thou  cast  into  the  sea.    For,  I  ask 
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of  the  men  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  whether  they  won  Id  not  hold  him 
for  a  blockhead  that  should  hope  to  prevail  in  an  argument  whose  scope 
and  object  is  to  mortify  the  self-love  of  the  expected  proselyte?  I  ask,  far^ 
ther,  when  such  attempts  have  been  made,  have  they  not  failed  of  suc- 
cess? The  indignant  heart  repels  a  conviction  that  is  believed  to  de- 
base it. 

The  self-love  of  an  individual  is  not  warmer  in  its  sense,  nor  more  con- 
stant in  its  action,  than  what  is  called,  in  French,  rcKprU  du  eorpSf  or  the 
self-love  of  an  assembly ;  that  jealous  affection  which  a  body  of  men  if 
always  found  to  bear  towards  its  own  prerogatives  and  power.  .1  will  not 
condemn  this  passion.  Why  should  we  urge  an  unmeaning  censure  or 
yield  to  groundless  fears  that  truth  and  duty  will  be  abandoned,  be- 
cause men  in  a  public  assembly  are  still  men,  and  feel  that  esprii  du  earp$ 
which  is  one  of  the  laws  of  their  nature?  Still  less  should  we  despond  or 
complain,  if  we  reflect,  that  this  very  spirit  is  a  guardian  instinct,  that 
watches  over  the  life  of  this  assembly.  It  cherishes  the  principle  of  self- 
preservation,  and  without  its  existence,  and  its  existence  with  all  the 
strength  we  see  it  possess,  the  privil^;e8  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  mediately  the  liberties  of  the  people,  would  not  be  guarded,  as 
they  are,  with  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps,  and  an  unrelaxed  constancy 
and  courage. 

If  the  consequences,  most  unfairly  attributed  to  the  vote  in  the  affirma- 
tive, were  not  chimerical, and  worse,  for  they  are  deceptive,  I  should  think 
it  a  reproach  to  be  found  even  moderate  in  my  zeal  to  assert  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  this  assembly ;  and  whenever  they  shall  be  in  real  danger, 
the  present  occasion  affords  proof  that  there  will  be  no  want  of  advocates 
and  champions. 

Indeed,  so  prompt  are  these  feelings,  and  when  once  roused,  so  difficult 
to  pacify,  that  if  we  could  prove  the  alarm  was  groundless,  the  prejudice 
against  the  appropriations  may  remain  on  the  mind,  and  it  may  even  pass 
for  an  act  of  prudence  and  duty  to  negative  a  measure  which  was  lately 
believed  by  ourselves,  and  may  hereafter  be  misconceived  by  others,  to 
encroach  upon  the  powers  of  the  House.  Principles  that  bear  a  remote 
affinity  with  usurpation  on  those  powers  will  be  rejected,  not  merely  as 
errors,  but  as  wrongs.  Our  sensibilities  will  shrink  from  a  post  where  it 
is  possible  they  may  be  wounded,  and  be  inflamed  by  the  slightest  suspi- 
cion of  an  assault. 

While  these  prepossessions  remain,  all  argument  is  useless.  It  may  be 
heard  with  the  ceremony  of  attention,  and  lavish  its  own  resources,  and 
the  patience  it  wearies,  to  no  manner  of  purpose.  The  ears  may  be  open ; 
but  the  mind  will  remain  locked  up,  and  every  pass  to  the  understanding 
guarded. 

Unless,  therefore,  this  jealous  and  repulsive  fear  for  the  rights  of  the 
House  can  be  allayed,  I  will  not  ask  a  hearing. 

I  can  not  press  this  topic  too  far;  I  can  not  address  myself  with  too 
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much  emphasis  to  the  magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who  sit  here,  to 
suspect  their  own  feelings,  and,  while  they  do,  to  examine  the  grounds  of 
their  alarm.  I  repeat  it,  we  must  conquer  our  persuasion,  that  this  hody 
has  an  interest  in  one  side  of  the  question  more  than  the  other,  before  we 
attempt  to  surmount  our  objections.  On  most  subjects,  and  solemn  ones 
too,  perhaps  in  the  most  solemn  of  all,  we  form  our  creed  more  from  in- 
clination than  evidence. 

Let  me  expostulate  with  gentlemen  to  admit,  if  it  be  only  by  way  of 
supposition,  and  for  a  moment,  that  it  is  barely  possible  they  have  yielded 
too  suddenly  to  their  alarms  for  the  powers  of  this  House ;  that  the  ad-, 
dresses  which  have  been  made  with  such  variety  of  forms  and  with  so  great 
dexterity  in  some  of  them,  to  all  that  is  prejudice  and  passion  in  the 
heart,  are  either  the  effects  or  the  instruments  of  artifice  and  deception, 
and  then  let  them  see  the  subject  once  more  in  its  singleness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

It  will  be  impossible,  on  taking  a  fair  review  of  the  subject,  to  justify 
the  passionate  appeals  that  have  been  made  to  us  to  struggle  for  our  lib- 
erties and  rights,  and  the  solemn  exhortations  to  reject  the  proposition! 
said  to  be  concealed  in  that  on  your  table,  to  surrender  them  forever.  In 
spite  of  this  mock  solemnity,  I  demand,  if  the  House  Will  not  concur  in 
the  measure  to  execute  the  treaty,  what  other  course  shall  we  take  ?  How 
many  ways  of  proceeding  lie  open  before  us  ? 

In  the  nature  of  things  there  are  but  three ;  we  are  either  to  make  the 
treaty,  to  observe  it,  or  break  it  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  we  will  do 
neither.  If  I  may  repeat  a  phrase  already  so  much  abused,  we  are  under 
coercion  to  do  one  of  them,  and  we  have  no  power,  by  the  exercise  of  our 
discretion,  to  prevent  the  consequences  of  a  choice. 

By  refusing  to  act,  we  choose.  The  treaty  will  be  broken  and  fall  to 
the  ground.  Where  is  the  fitness,  then,  of  replying  to  those  who  urge  upon 
the  House  the  topics  of  duty  and  policy,  that  they  attempt  to  force  the 
treaty  down,  and  to  compel  this  assembly  to  renounce  its  discretion,  and 
to  degrade  itself  to  the  rank  of  a  blind  and  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  treaty-making  power  ?  In  case  we  reject  the  appropriation,  we  do 
not  secure  any  greater  liberty  of  action,  we  gain  no  safer  shelter  than  be- 
fore from  the  consequences  of  the  decision.  Indeed,  they  are  not  to  be 
evaded.  It  is  neither  just  nor  manly  to  complain  that  the  treaty-making 
power  has  produced  this  coercion  to  act.  It  is  not  the  act  or  the  despot- 
ism of  that  power — it  is  the  nature  of  things  that  compels.  Shall  we, 
dreading  to  become  the  blind  instruments  of  power,  yield  ourselves  the 
blinder  dupes  of  mere  sounds  of  imposture?  Yet  that  word,  that  empty 
word,  coercion,  has  given  scope  to  an  eloquence  that,  one  would  imagine, 
could  not  be  tired  and  did  not  choose  to  be  quieted. 

Let  us  examine  still  more  in  detail  the  alternatives  that  are  before  us, 
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and  we  shall  scarcely  fail  to  see,  in  still  stronger  lights,  the  futility  of  our 
apprehensions  for  the  power  and  liberty  of  the  House. 

If,  as  some  have  suggested,  the  thing  called  a  treaty  is  incomplete — if  it 
has  no  binding  force  or  obligation— the  first  question  is.  Will  this  House 
complete  the  instrument,  and,  by  concurring,  impart  to  it  that  force  which 
it  wants? 

The  doctrine  has  been  avowed  that  the  treaty,  though  formally  ratified 
by  the  executive  power  of  both  nations,  though  published  as  a  law  for  our 
own  by  the  President's  proclamation,  is  still  a  mere  proposition  submitted 
to  this  assembly,  no  way  distinguishable,  in  point  of  authority  or  obliga- 
tion, from  a  motion  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill,  or  any  other  original  act 
of  ordinary  legislation.  This  doctrine,  so  novel  in  our  country,  yet  so 
dear  to  many,  precisely  for  the  reason  that,  in  the  contention  for  power, 
victory  is  always  dear,  is  obviously  repugnant  to  the  very  terms  as  well 
as  the  fair  interpretation  of  our  own  resolutions  (Mr.  Blount's).  We  de- 
clare that  the  treaty-making  power  is  exclusively  vested  in  the  President 
and  Senate,  and  not  in  this  House.  Need  I  say  that  we  fly  in  the  face  of 
that  resolution  when  we  pretend  that  the  acts  of  that  power  are  not  valid 
until  we  have  concurred  in  them  ?  It  would  be  nonsense,  or  worse,  to  use 
the  language  of  the  most  glaring  contradiction,  and  to  claim  a  share  in  a 
power  which  we  at  the  same  time  disdain  as  exclusively  vested  in  other 
departments. 

What  can  be  more  strange  than  to  say,  that  the  compacts  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Senate  with  foreign  nations  are  treaties,  without  our  agency,  and 
yet  those  compacts  want  all  power  and  obligation,  until  they  are  sanc- 
tioned by  our  concurrence?  It  is  not  my  design,  in  this  place,  if  at  all,  to 
go  into  the  discussion  of  this  part  of  the  subject.  I  will,  at  least  for  the 
present,  take  it  for  gp*anted,  that  this  monstrous  opinion  stands  in  little 
need  of  remark,  and  if  it  does,  lies  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  refutation. 

But,  say  those  who  hide  the  absurdity  under  the  cover  of  ambiguous 
phrases,  have  we  no  discretion?  and  if  we  have,  are  we  not  to  make  use  of 
it  in  judging  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  treaty?  Our  reso- 
lution claims  that  privilege,  and  we  can  not  surrender  it  without  equal 
inconsistency  and  breach  of  duty. 

If  there  be  any  inconsistency  in  the  case,  it  lies,  not  in  making  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  treaty,  but  in  the  resolution  itself  (Mr.  Blount's).  Let 
us  examine  it  more  nearly.  A  treaty  is  a  bargain  between  nations,  bind- 
ing in  good  faith;  and  what  makes  a  bargain?  The  assent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  We  allow  that  the  treaty  power  is  not  in  this  House; 
this  House  has  no  share  in  contracting,  and  is  not  a  party ;  of  consequence, 
the  President  and  Senate  alone  may  make  a  treaty  that  is  binding  in  good 
faith.  We  claim,  however,  say  the  gentlemen,  a  right  to  judge  of  the  ex- 
pediency of  treaties  ;  that  is  the  constitutional  province  of  our  discretion. 
Be  it  so.  What  follows  ?  Treaties,  when  adjudged  by  us  to  be  inexpe- 
dient, fall  to  the  ground,  and  the  public  faith  is  not  hurt.    This,  incredi- 
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ble  and  extravagant  as  it  may  seem,  is  asserted.  The  amount  of  it,  in 
plainer  language,  is  thb— the  President  and  Senate  are  to  make  national 
baigains,  and  this  House  has  nothing  to  do  in  making  them.  But  bad 
bargains  do  not  bind  this  House,  and,  of  inevitable  consequence,  do  not 
bind  the  nation.  When  a  national  bargain,  called  a  treaty,  is  made,  its 
binding  force  does  not  depend  upon  the  making,  but  upon  our  opinion 
that  it  is  good.  As  our  opinion  on  the  matter  can  be  known  and  declared 
only  by  ourselves,  when  sitting  in  our  legislative  capacity,  the  treaty, 
though  ratified,  and,  as  we  choose  to  term  it,  made,  is  hung  up  in  suspense, 
till  our  sense  is  ascertained.  We  condemn  the  bargain,  and  it  falls, 
though,  as  we  say,  our  faith  does  not.  We  approve  a  bargain  as  expe- 
dient, and  it  stands  firm  and  binds  the  nation.  Yet,  even  in  this  latter 
case,  its  force  is  plainly  not  derived  from  the  ratification  by  the  treaty- 
making  power,  but  from  our  approbation.  Who  will  trace  these  inferences 
and  pretend  that  we  have  no  share,  according  to  the  argument  in  the 
treaty-making  power?  These  opinions,  nevertheless,  have  been  advocated 
with  infinite  zeal  and  perseverance.  Is  it  possible  that  any  man  can  be 
hardy  enough  to  avow  them  and  their  ridiculous  consequences? 

Let  me  hasten  to  suppose  the  treaty  is  considered  as  already  made,  and 
then  the  alternative  is  fairly  presented  to  the  mind,  whether  we  will  ob- 
serve the  treaty  or  break  it.    This,  in  fact,  is  the  naked  question. 

If  we  choose  to  observe  it  with  good  faith,  our  course  is  obvious.  What- 
ever is  stipulated  to  be  done  by  the  nation,  must  be  complied  with.  Our 
agency,  if  it  should  be  requisite,  can  not  be  properly  refused.  And  I  do 
not  see  why  it  is  not  as  obligatory  a  rule  of  conduct  for  the  legislative  as 
for  the  courts  of  law. 

I  can  not  lose  this  opportunity  to  remark  that  the  coercion,  so  much 
dreaded  and  declaimed  against,  appears  at  length  to  be  no  more  than  the 
authority  of  principles,  the  despotism  of  duty.  Gentlemen  complain  we 
are  forced  to  act  in  this  way ;  we  are  forced  to  swallow  the  treaty.  It  is 
very  true,  unless  we  claim  the  liberty  of  abuse,  the  right  to  act  as  we  ought 
not.  There  is  but  one  right  way  open  for  us ;  the  laws  of  morality  and 
good  faith  have  fenced  up  every  other.  What  sort  of  liberty  is  that  which 
we  presume  to  exercise  against  the  authority  of  those  laws?  It  is  for  ty- 
rants to  complain,  that  principles  are  restraints,  and  that  they  have  no 
liberty,  so  long  as  their  despotism  has  limits.  These  principles  will  be 
nnk>lded  by  examining  the  remaining  question : 

SHALIi  WE  BREAK  THE  TREATY? 

The  treaty  is  bad,  fatally  bad,  is  the  cry.  It  sacrifices  the  interest,  the 
honor,  the  independence  of  the  United  States,  and  the  faith  of  our  engage- 
ments to  France.  If  we  listen  to  the  clamor  of  party  intemperance,  the 
evils  are  of  a  number  not  to  be  counted,  and  of  a  nature  not  to  be  borne, 
even  in  idea.  The  language  of  passion  and  exaggeration  may  silence  that 
of  sober  reason  in  other  places;*  it  has  not  done  it  here.    The  question 
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here  is,  whether  the  treaty  be  really  so  very  fatal  as  to  oblige  the  nation 
to  break  its  faith.  I  admit  that  such  a  treaty  ought  not  to  be  executed. 
I  admit  that  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  society,  as  well  as  of  in- 
dividuals. It  would,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  that  a 
treaty  which  violates  such  a  principle.  I  waive  also,  for  the  present,  any 
inquiry,  what  departments  shall  represent  the  nation,  and  annul  the  stip- 
ulations of  a  treaty.  I  content  myself  with  pursuing  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  nature  of  this  compact  be  such  as  to  justify  our  refusal  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  A  treaty  is  the  promise  of  a  nation.  Now,  promises  do  not  always 
bind  him  that  makes  them. 

But  I  lay  down  two  rules  which  ought  to  guide  us  in  this  case.  The 
treaty  must  appear  to  be  bad,  not  merely  in  the  petty  details,  but  in  its 
character,  principle,  and  mass.  And,  in  the  next  place,  this  ought  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  decided  and  general  concurrence  of  the  enlightened 
public.  1  confess  there  seems  to  be  something  very  like  ridicule  thrown 
over  the  debate  by  the  discussion  of  the  articles  in  detail. 

The  undecided  point  is,  shall  we  break  our  faith  ?  And  while  our  coun- 
try and  enlightened  Europe  await  the  issue  with  more  than  curiosity,  we 
are  employed  to  gather  piecemeal,  and  article  by  article,  from  the  instru- 
ment, a  justification  for  the  deed  by  trivial  calculations  of  commercial 
profit  and  loss.  This  is  little  worthy  of  the  subject  of  this  body  or  the  na- 
tion. If  the  treaty  is  bad  it  will  appear  to  be  so  in  its  mass.  Evil  to  a 
fatal  extreme,  if  that  be  its  tendency,  requires  no  proof ;  it  brings  it.  Ex- 
tremes speak  for  themselves,  and  make  their  own  law.  What  if  the  direct 
voyage  of  American  ships  to  Jamaica,  with  horses  or  lumber,  might  get 
one  or  two  pfr  centum  more  than  the  present  trade  to  Surinam ;  would  the 
proof  of  the  fact  avail  anything  in  so  grave  a  question  as  the  violation  of 
the  public  engagements? 

It  is  in  vain  to  allege  that  our  faith,  plighted  to  France,  is  violated  by 
this  new  treaty.  Our  prior  treaties  are  expressly  saved  from  the  operation 
of  the  British  treaty.  And  what  do  those  mean  who  say  that  our  honor 
was  forfeited  by  treating  at  all,  and  especially  by  such  a  treaty?  Justice, 
the  laws  and  practice  of  nations,  a  just  regard  for  peace  as  a  duty  to  man- 
kind, and  the  known  wish  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  that  self-respect 
which  required  it  of  the  nation  to  act  with  dignity  and  moderation,  all 
tti«se  forbade  an  appeal  to  arms,  before  we  had  tried  the  effect  of  negoti- 
ation. The  honor  of  the  United  States  was  saved,  not  forfeited,  by  treat- 
ing. The  treaty  itself,  by  its  stipulations  for  the  posts,  for  indemnity,  and 
for  a  due  observation  of  our  neutral  rights,  has  justly  raised  the  character 
of  the  nation.  Never  did  the  name  of  America  appear  in  Europe  with 
more  lustre  than  upon  the  event  of  ratifying  this  instrument.  The  fact  is 
of  a  nature  to  overcome  all  contradiction. 

But  the  independence  of  the  country — we  are  colonists  again.  This  the 
cry  of  the  very  men  who  tell  us  that  France  will  resent  our  exercise  of  the 
rights  of  an  independent  nation  to  adjust  our  wrongs  with  an  aggressor, 
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without  giving  her  the  opportanitj  to  say  those  wrongs  shall  subsist  and 
shall  not  be  adjusted.  This  is  an  admirable  specimen  of  the  spirit  of  in- 
dependence. The  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  it  can  not  be  denied,  is  un- 
favorable to  this  strange  sort  of  independence. 

Few  men  of  any  reputation  for  sense,  among  those  who  say  the  treaty  is 
had,  will  put  that  reputation  so  much  at  hazard  as  to  pretend  that  it  is 
so  extremely  bad  as  to  warrant  and  require  a  violation  of  the  public  faith. 
The  proper  ground  of  the  controversy,  therefore,  is  really  unoccupied  by 
the  opposers  of  the  treaty,  as  the  very  hinge  of  the  debate  is  on  the  point 
not  of  its  being  good  or  otherwise,  but  whether  it  is  intolerably  and  fatally 
pernicious.  If  loose  and  ignorant  declaimers  have  anywhere  asserted  the 
latter  idea,  it  is  too  extravagant  and  too  solidly  refuted  to  be  repeated 
here.  Instead  of  any  attempt  to  expose  it  still  further,  I  will  say,  and  I 
appeal  with  confidence  to  the  candor  of  many  opposers  of  the  treaty  to 
acknowledge,  that  if  it  had  been  permitted  to  go  into  operation  silently, 
like  our  other  treaties,  so  little  alteration  of  any  sort  would  be  made  by  it 
in  the  great  mass  of  our  commercial  and  agricultural  concerns,  that  it 
would  not  be  generally  discovered  by  its  effects  to  be  in  force  during  the 
term  for  which  it  was  contracted.  I  place  considerable  reliance  on  the 
weight  men  of  candor  will  give  to  this  remark,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
true,  and  little  short  of  undeniable.  When  the  panics  dread  of  the  treaty 
shall  cease,  as  it  certainly  must,  it  will  be  seen  through  another  medium. 
Those  who  fthall  make  search  ^nto  the  articles  for  the  cause  of  their 
alarms,  will  be  far  from  finding  stipulations  that  will  operate  fatally,  they 
will  discover  few  of  them  that  will  have  any  lasting  operation  at  all. 
Those  which  relate  to  the  disputes  between  the  two  countries  will  spend 
their  force  upon  the  subjects  in  dispute  and  extinguish  them.  Thecom- 
mercial  articles  are  more  of  a  nature  to  confirm  the  existing  state  of 
things  than  to  change  it.  The  treaty  alarm  was  purely  an  address  to  the 
imagination  and  prejudices  of  the  citizens,  and  not  on  that  account  the 
less  formidable.  Objections  that  proceed  upon  error,  in  fact  or  calcula- 
tion, may  be  traced  and  exposed;  but  such  as  are  drawn  from  the  imagin- 
ation or  addressed  to  it,  elude  definition,  and  return  to  domineer  over  the 
mind,  after  having  been  banished  from  it  by  truth. 

I  will  not  so  far  abuse  the  momentary  strength  that  is  lent  to  me  by  the 
zeal  of  the  occasion  as  to  enlarge  upon  the  commercial  operation  of  the 
treaty.  I  proceed  to  the  second  proposition,  which  I  have  stated  as  indis- 
pensably requisite  to  a  refusal  of  the  performance  of  a  treaty — will  the 
state  of  public  opinion  justify  the  deed? 

No  government,  not  even  a  despotism,  will  break  its  faith  without  some 
pretext;  and  it  must  be  plausible;  it  must  be  such  as  will  carry  the  pub- 
lic opinion  along  with  it.  Reasons  of  policy,  if  not  of  morality,  dissuade 
even  Turkey  and  Algiers  from*breaches  of  treaty  in  mere  wantonness  of 
perfidy,  in  open  contempt  of  the  reproaches  of  their  subjects.  Surely,  a 
popular  government  will  not  proceed  more  arbitrarily  as  it  is  more  free ; 
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nor  with  ess  shame  or  scruple  in  proportion  as  it  has  better  morals.  It 
will  not  proceed  against  the  faith  of  treaties  at  all,  unless  the  strong  and 
decided  sense  of  the  nation  shall  pronounce,  not  simply  that  the  treaty  is 
not  advantageous,  but  that  it  ought  to  be  broken  and  annulled.  Such  a 
plain  manifestation  of  the  sense  of  the  citizens  is  indispensably  requisite  *, 
first,  because,  if  the  popular  apprehensions  be  not  an  infallible  criterion 
of  the  disadvantages  of  the  instrument,  their  acquiescence  in  the  operation 
of  it  is  an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  extreme  case  does  not  exist,  which 
alone  could  justify  our  setting  it  aside. 

In  the  next  place,  this  approving  opinion  of  the  citizens  is  requisite  as 
the  best  preventive  of  the  ill  consequences  of  a  measure  always  so  delicate 
and  often  so  hazardous.  Individuals  would,  in  that  case  at  least,  attempt 
to  repel  the  opprobrium  that  would  be  thrown  upon  Congress  by  those 
who  will  charge  it  with  perfidy.  They  would  give  weight  to  the  testimony 
of  facts,  and  the  authority  of  principles,  on  which  the  government  would 
rest  its  vindication.  And  if  war  should  ensue  upon  the  violation,  our  cit- 
izens would  not  be  divided  from  their  government,  nor  the  ardor  of  their 
courage  be  chilled  by  the  consciousness  of  injustice,  and  the  sense  of  hu- 
miliation— that  sense  which  makes  those  despicable  who  know  they  are 
despised. 

I  add  a  third  reason,  and  with  me  it  has  a  force  that  no  words  of  mine 
can  augment,  that  a  government,  wantonly  refusing  to  fulfill  its  engage- 
ments, is  the  corrupter  of  its  citizens.  Will  the  laws  continue  to  prevail 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  when  the  respect  that  gives  them  efficacy  is 
withdrawn  from  the  legislators  ?  How  shall  we  punish  vice  while  we  prac- 
tice it  ?  We  have  no  force,  and  vain  will  be  our  reliance,  when  we  have 
forfeited  the  resources  of  opinion.  To  weaken  government  and  to  corrupt 
morals  are  efiects  of  a  breach  of  faith  not  to  be  prevented ;  and  from  effects 
they  become  causes,  producing,  with  augmented  activity,  more  disorder 
and  more  corruption ;  order  will  be  disturbed  and  the  life  of  the  public 
liberty  shortened. 

And  who,  I  would  inquire,  is  hardy  enough  to  pretend,  that  the  public 
voice  demands  the  violation  of  the  treaty  ?  The  evidence  of  the  sense  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  is  often  equivocal ;  but  when  was  it  ever  man- 
ifested with  more  energy  and  precision  than  at  the  present  moment?  The 
voice  of  the  people  is  raised  against  the  measure  of  refusing  the  appropri- 
ations. If  gentlemen  should  urge,  nevertheless,  that  all  this  sound  of 
alarm  is  a  counterfeit  expression  of  the  sense  of  the  public,  I  will  proceed 
to  other  proofs.  If  the  treaty  is  ruinous  to  our  commerce,  what  has 
blinded  the  eyes  of  the  merchants  and  traders?  Surely  they  are  not  ene- 
mies to  trade,  or  ignorant  of  their  own  interests.  Their  sense  is  not  so 
liable  to  be  mistaken  as  that  of  a  nation,  and  they  are  almost  unanimous. 
The  articles,  stipulating  the  redress  of  our  injuries  by  captures  on  the  sea/ 
are  said  to  be  delusive.  By  whom  is  this  said  ?  The  very  men,  whose 
fortunes  are  staked  upon  the  competency  of  that  redress,  say  no  such  thing. 
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They  wait  with  anxious  fear  lest  70U  shonld  annul  that  compact  on  which 
all  their  hopes  are  rested. 

Thus  we  offer  proof,  little  short  of  absolute  demonstration,  that  the  voice 
of  our  country  is  raised  not  to  sanction,  but  to  deprecate  the.  non-perform- 
ance of  our  engagements.  It  is  not  the  nation,  it  is  one,  and  but  one 
branch  of  the  government,  that  proposes  to  reject  them.  With  this  aspect 
of  things,  to  reject  is  an  act  of  desperation. 

I  shall  be  asked  why  a  treaty  so  good  in  some  articles,  and  so  harmless 
in  others,  has  met  with  such  unrelenting  opposition,  and  how  the  clamors 
against  it  from  New  Hampshire  to  (Georgia  can  be  accounted  for.  The 
apprehensions  so  extensively  diffused,  on  its  first  publication,  will  be 
vouched  as  proof,  that  the  treaty  b  bad,  and  that  the  people  hold  it  in  ab- 
horrence. 

I  am  not  embarrassed  to  find  the  answer  to  this  insinuation.  Certainly 
a  foresight  of  its  pernicious  operation  could  not  have  created  all  the  fears 
that  were  felt  or  affected.  The  alarm  spread  faster  than  the  publication 
of  the  treaty.  There  were  more  critics  than  readers.  Besides,  as  the  sub- 
ject was  examined,  those  fears  have  subsided. 

The  movements  of  passion  are  quicker  than  those  of  the  understanding. 
We  are  to  search  for  the  causes  of  first  impressions,  not  in  the  articles  of 
this  obnoxious  and  misrepresented  instrument,  but  in  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lie  feeling. 

The  fervor  of  the  Revolutionary  War  had  not  entirely  cooled,  nor  its  con- 
troversies ceased,  before  the  sensibilities  of  our  citizens  were  quickened 
with  a  tenfold  vivacity,  by  a  new  and  extraordinary  subject  of  irritation. 
One  of  the  two  great  nations  of  Europe  underwent  a  change  which  has 
attracted  all  our  wonder,  and  interested  all  our  sympathies.  Whatever 
-they  did,  the  zeal  of  many  went  with  them,  and  often  went  to  excess. 
These  impressions  met  with  much  to  inflame,  and  nothing  to  restrain 
them.  In  our  newspapers,  in  our  feasts,  and  some  of  our  elections,  enthu- 
siasm was  admitted  a  merit,  a  test  of  patriotism,  and  that  made  it  conta- 
gious. In  the  opinion  of  party,  we  could  not  love  or  hate  enough.  I  dare 
aay,  in  spite  of  all  the  obloquy  it  may  provoke,  we  were  extravagant  in 
both.  It  is  my  right  to  avow  that  passions  so  impetuous,  enthusiasm  so 
wild,  could  not  subsist  ¥rithout  disturbing  the  sober  exercise  of  reason, 
without  putting  at  risk  the  peace  and  precious  interests  of  our  country. 
They  were  hazarded.  I  will  not  exhaust  the  little  breath  I  have  left,  to 
aay  how  much,  nor  by  whom,  or  by  what  means  they  were  rescued  from 
the  sacrifice.  Shall  I  be  called  upon  to  offer  my  proofs?  They  are  here. 
They  are  everywhere.  No  one  has  forgotten  the  proceedings  of  1794.  No 
one  has  forgotten  the  captures  of  our  vessels,  and  the  imminent  danger  of 
war.  The  nation  thirsted  not  merely  for  reparation,  but  vengeance.  Suf- 
fering such  wrongs,  and  agitated  by  such  resentments,  was  it  in  the  power 
of  any  words  of  compact,  or  could  any  parchment  with  its  seals  prevail  at 
once  to  tranquilize  the  people  ?    It  was  impossible  ?    Treaties  in  England 
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are  seldom  popular,  and  least  of  all  when  the  stipulations  of  amitj  suc- 
ceed to  the  bitterness  of  hatred.  Even  the  best  treaty,  though  nothing  be 
refused,  will  choke  resentment,  but  not  satisfy  it.  Every  treaty  is  as  sure 
to  disappoint  extravagant  expectations  as  to  disarm  extravagant  passions. 
Of  the  latter,  hatred  is  one  that  takes  no  bribes.  They  who  are  animated 
by  the  spirit  of  revenge  will  not  be  quieted  by  the.  possibility  of  profit. 
Why  do  they  complain  that  the  West  Indies  are  not  laid  open?  Why  do 
they  lament  that  any  restriction  is  stipulated  on  the  commerce  of  the 
East  Indies?  Why  do  they  pretend  that  if  they  reject  this,  and  insist 
upon  more,  more  will  be  accomplished  ? 

Let  us  be  explicit— more  would  not  satisfy.  If  all  was  granted,  would 
not  a  treaty  of  amity  with  Great  Britain  still  be  obnoxious?  Have  we 
not  this  instant  heard  it  urged  against  our  envoy,  that  he  was  not  ardent 
enough  in  his  hatred  of  Great  Britain  ?  A  treaty  of  amity  is  condemned 
because  it  was  not  made  by  a  foe,  and  in  the  spirit  of  one.  The  same  gen- 
tleman, at  the  same  instant,  repeats  a  very  prevailing  objection,  that  no 
treaty  should  be  made  with  the  enemy  of  France.  No  treaty,  exclaim 
others,  should  be  made  with  a  monarch  or  a  despot ;  there  will  be  no  na- 
val security  while  these  sea-robbers  domineer  on  the  ocean;  their  den 
must  be  destroyed ;  that  nation  must  be  extirpated. 

I  like  this,  sir,  because  it  is  sincerity.  With  feelings  such  as  these,  we 
do  not  pant  for  treaties.  Such  passions  seek  nothing,  and  will  be  content 
with  nothing,  but  the  destruction  of  their  object.  If  a  treaty  left  King 
George  his  island,  it  would  not  answer ;  not  if  he  stipulated  to  pay  rent 
for  it.  It  has  been  stfid,  the  world  ought  to  rejoice  if  Britain  was  sunk  in 
the  sea ;  if  where  there  are  now  men,  and  wealth,  and  laws,  and  liberty^ 
there  was  no  more  than  a  sand-bank  for  the  sea-monsters  to  fatten  on ;  a 
space  for  the  storms  of  the  ocean  to  mingle  in  conflict. 

I  object  nothing  to  the  good  sense  or  humanity  of  all  this.  I  yield  the 
point,  that  this  is  a  proof  that  the  age  of  reason  is  in  progress.  Let  it  be 
philanthropy,  let  it  be  patriotism,  if  you  will;  but  it  is  no  indication  that 
any  treaty  would  be  approved.  The  difficulty  is  not  to  overcome  the  ob- 
jections to  the  terms ;  it  is  to  restrain  the  repugnance  to  any  stipulations 
of  amity  with  the  party. 

Having  alluded  to  the  rival  of  Great  Britain,  I  am  not  unwilling  to 
explain  myself;  I  affect  no  concealment,  and  I  have  practiced  none. 
While  those  two  great  nations  agitate  all  Europe  with  their  quarrels,  they 
will  both  equally  desire,  and  with  any  chance  of  success,  equally  endeavor 
to  create,  an  influence  in  America.  Each  will  exert  all  its  arts  to  range 
our  strength  on  its  own  side.  How  is  this  to  be  effected?  Our  govern- 
ment is  a  democratic  republic.  It  will  not  be  disposed  to  pursue  a  system 
of  politics,  in  subservience  to  either  France  or  England-  in  opposition  to 
the  general  wishes  of  the  citizens ;  and,  if  Congress  should  adopt  such 
measures,  they  would  not  be  pursued  long,  nor  with  much  success.  From 
the  nature  of  our  government,  popularity  is  the  instrument  of  foreign  in- 
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flaence.  Without  it,  all  b  labor  and  disappointment  With  that  mighty 
auxiliary  foreign  intrigue  finds  agents,  not  only  volunteers,  but  competi* 
tors  for  employment,  and  anything  like  reluctance  is  understood  to  be  a 
crime.  Has  Britain  this  means  of  influence?  Certainly  not.  If  her  gold 
could  buy  adherents,  their  becoming  such  would  deprive  them  of  all  po- 
litical power  and  importance.  They  would  not  wield  popularity  as  a 
weapon,  but  would  fall  under  it.  Britain  has  no  influence,  and,  for  the 
reasons  just  given,  can  have  none.  She  has  enough;  and  God  forbid  she 
ever  should  have  more.  France,  possessed  of  popular  enthusiasm,  of  party 
attachments*  has  had,  and  still  has,  too  much  influence  on  our  politics — 
any  foreign  influence  is  too  much,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed.  I  detest  the 
man  and  disdain  the  spirit  that  can  bend  to  a  mean  subserviency  to  the 
views  of  any  nation.  It  is  enough  to  be  Americans.  That  character  com- 
prehends our  duties,  and  ought  to  engross  our  attachments. 

But  I  would  not  be  misunderstood.  I  would  not  break  the  alliance 
with  France;  I  would  not  have  the  conniection  between  the  two  countries 
even  a  cold  one.  It  should  be  cordial  and  sincere ;  but  I  would  banish 
that  influence,  which,  by  acting  on  the  passions  of  the  citizens,  may  ac- 
quire a  power  over  the  government. 

It  is  no  bad  proof  of  the  merit  of  the  treaty,  that,  under  all  these  unfa- 
vorable circumstances,  it  should  be  so  well  approved.  In  spite  of  first 
impressions,  in  spite  of  misrepresentation  and  party  clamor,  inquiry  has 
multiplied  its  advocates;  and  at  last  the  public  sentiment  appears  to  me 
clearly  preponderating  to  its  side. 

On  the  most  careful  review  of  the  several  branches  of  the  treaty,  those 
which  respect  political  arrangements,  the  spoliations  on  our  trade,  and 
the  regulation  of  commerce,  there  is  little  to  be  apprehended.  The  evil, 
aggravated  as  it  is  by  party,  is  little  in  d^ree,  and  short  in  duration ; 
two  years  from  the  end  of  the  European  war.  I  ask,  and  I  would  ask  the 
question  significantly.  What  are  the  inducements  to  reject  the  treaty? 
What  great  object  is  to  be  gained,  and  fairly  gained  by  it^  If,  however, 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  treaty,  candor  should  suspend  its  approbation,  what 
is  there  to  hold  patriotism  a  moment  in  balance,  as  to  the  violation  of  it? 
Nothing ;  I  repeat  confidently,  nothing.  There  is  nothing  before  us  in 
that  event  but  confusion  and  dishonor. 

But  before  I  attempt  to  develop  those  consequences,  I  must  put  myself 
at  ease  by  some  explanation. 

Nothing  is  worse  received  among  men  than  the  confutation  of  their 
opinions;  and,  of  these,  none  are  more  dear  or  more  vulnerable  than  their 
political  opinions.  To  say  that  a  proposition  leads  to  shame  and  ruin,  is 
almost  equivalent  to  a  charge  that  the  supporters  of  it  intend  to  produce 
them.  I  throw  myself  upon  the  magnanimity  and  candor  of  those  who 
hear  me.  I  can  not  do  justice  to  my  subject  without  exposing,  as  forcibly 
as  I  can,  all  the  evils  in  prospect  I  readily  admit,  that  in  every  science, 
and  most  of  all  in  politics,  error  springs  from  other  sources  than  the  want 
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of  sense  or  integrity.  I  despise  indiscriminate  professions  of  candor  and 
TOspect.  There  are  individuals  opposed  to  me  of  whom  I  am  not  bound 
to  say  anything.  But  of  many,  perhaps  a  majority  of  the  opposers  of  the 
appropriations,  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  declare  they  possess  my  confidence 
and  regard.  There  are  among  them  individuals  for  whom  I  entertain  a 
cordial  affection. 

The  consequences  of  refusing  to  make  provision  for  the  treaty  are  not 
all  to  be  foreseen.  By  rejecting,  vast  interests  are  committed  to  the  sport 
of  the  winds.  Chance  becomes  the  arbiter  of  events,  and  it  is  forbidden  to 
human  foresight  to  count  their  number,  or  measure  their  extent  Before 
we  resolve  to  leap  into  this  abyss,  so  dark  and  so  profound,  it  becomes  us 
to  pause  and  reflect  upon  such  of  the  dangers  as  are  obvious  and  inevita- 
ble. If  this  assembly  .should  be  wrought  into  a  temper  to  defy  these  con- 
sequences, it  is  vain,  it  is  deceptive,  to  pretend  that  we  can  escape  them. 
It  is  worse  than  weakness  to  say,  that  as  to  public  faith  our  vote  has  al- 
ready settled  the  question.  Another  tribunal  than  our  own  is  already 
erected.  The  public  opinion,  not  merely  of  our  own  country,  but  of  the 
enlightened  world,  will  pronounce  a  judgment  t^at  we  can  not  resist,  that 
we  daie  not  even  affect  to  despise. 

Well  may  I  urge  it  to  men,  who  know  the  worth  of  character,  that  it  is 
no  trivial  calamity  to  have  it  contested.  Refusing  to  do  what  the  treaty 
stipulates  shall  be  done,  opens  the  controversy.  Even  if  we  should  stand 
justified  at  last,  a  character  that  is  vindicated  is  something  worse  than  it 
stood  before,  unquestioned  and  unquestionable.  Like  the  plaintiff  in  an 
action  of  slander,  we  recover  a  reputation  disfigured  by  invective,  and 
even  tarnished  by  too  much  handling.  In  the  combat  for  the  honor  of 
the  nation,  it  may  receive  some  wounds,  which,  though  they  should  heal, 
will  leave  scars.  I  need  not  say,  for  surely  the  feelings  of  every  bosom 
have  anticipated,  that  we  can  not  guard  this  sense  of  national  honor,  this 
everlasting  fire  which  alone  keeps  patriotism  warm  in  the  heart,  with  a 
sensibility  too  vigilant  and  jealous. 

If,  by  executing  the  treaty,  there  is  no  possibility  of  dishonor,  and  if  by 
rejecting,  there  is  some  foundation  for  doubt,  and  for  reproach,  it  is  not 
^  for  me  to  measure,  it  is  for  your  own  feelings  to  estimate  the  vast  distance 
that  divides  the  one  side  of  the  alternative  from  the  other. 

If,  therefore,  we  should  enter  on  the  examination  of  the  question  of 
duty  and  obligation  with  some  feelings  of  prepossession,  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  they  are  such  as  we  ought  to  have ;  it  is  an  after-inquiry  to  de- 
termine whether  they  are  such  as  ought  finally  to  be  resisted. 

The  resolution  (Mr.  Blount's)  is  less  explicit  than  the  Constitution.  Its 
patrons  should  have  made  it  more  so,  if  possible,  if  they  had  any  doubts, 
or  meant  the  public  should  entertain  none.  Is  it  the  sense  of  that  vote, 
as  some  have  insinuated,  that  we  claim  a  right,  for  any  cause  or  no  cause 
at  all  but  our  own  sovereign  will  and  pleasure,  to  refuse  to  execute,  and 
thereby  to  annul  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty — that  we  have  nothing  to  t^ 
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gard  but  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  the  measure,  being  absolutely 
free  from  all  obligation  by  compact  to  give  it  our  sanction  ?  A  dooti^ne 
so  monstrous,  so  shameless,  is  refuted  by  being  avowed.  There  are  no 
words  you  could  express  it  in  that  would  not  convey  both  confutation  and 
reproach.  It  would  outrage  the  ignorance  of  the  tenth  century  to  believe; 
it  would  baffle  the  casuistry  of  a  papal  council  to  vindicate.  I  venture  to 
say  it  is  impossible ;  no  less  impossible  than  that  we  should  desire  to  as- 
sert the  scandalous  privilege  of  being  free  after  we  have  pledged  our 
honor. 

It  is  doing  injustice  to  the  resolution  of  the  House  (which  I  dislike  on 
many  accounts)  to  strain  the  interpretation  of  it  to  this  extravagance. 
The  treaty-making  power  is  declared  by  it  to  be  vested  exclusively  in  the 
Presiaent  and  Senate.  Will  any  man  in  his  senses  affirm  that  it  can  be 
a  treaty  before  it  has  any  binding  force  or  obligation  ?  If  it  has  no  bind- 
ing force  upon  us,  it  has  none  upK>n  Great  Britain.  Let  candor  answer,  Is 
Great  Britain  free  from  any  obligation  to  deliver  the  |x>sts  in  June,  and 
are  we  willing  to  signify  to  her  that  we  think  so?  Is  it  with  that  nation 
a  question  of  mere  expediency  or  inexpediency  to  do  it,  and  that  too  even 
after  we  have  done  all  that  depends  upon  us  to  give  the  treaty  effect?  No 
sober  man  believes  this.  No  one,  who  would  not  join  in  condemning  the 
faithless  proceedings  of  that  nation,  if  such  a  doctrine  should  be  avowed 
and  carried  into  practice — and  why  complain,  if  Great  Britain  is  not 
bound  ?  There  can  be  no  breach  of  faith  where  none  is  plighted.  I  shall 
be  told  that  she  is  bound.  Surely  it  follows,  that  if  she  is  bound  to  per- 
formance, our  nation  is  under  a  similar  obligation ;  if  both  parties  be  not 
obliged,  neither  b  obliged ;  it  is  no  compact,  no  treaty.  This  is  a  dictate 
of  law  and  common  sense,  and  every  jury  in  the  country  has  sanctioned  it 
on  oath. 

It  can  not  be  a  treaty,  and  yet  no  treaty ;  a  bargain,  yet  no  promise.  If 
it  is  a  promise,  I  am  not  to  read  a  lecture  to  show  why  an  honest  man  will 
keep  his  promise. 

The  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  House 
imply,  that  the  United  States  engage  their  good  faith  in  a  treaty.  We 
disclaim,  say  the  majority,  the  treaty-making  power ;  we  of  course  dis- 
claim (they  ought  to  say)  every  doctrine  that  would  put  a  negative  upon 
the  doings  of  that  power.  It  is  the  prerogative  of  folly  alone  to  maintain 
both  sides  of  a  proposition. 

Will  any  man  affirm  the  American  nation  is  engaged  by  good  faith  to 
the  British  nation,  but  that  engagement  is  nothing  to  this  House?  Such 
a  man  is  not  to  be  reasoned  with.  Such  a  doctrine  is  a  coat  of  mail,  that 
would  turn  the  edge  of  all  the  weapons  of  argument,  if  they  were  sharper 
than  a  sword.  Will  it  be  imagined,  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
President  are  mutually  bound  by  the  treaty,  but  the  two  nations  are  free  ? 

It  is  one  thing  for  this  House  to  stand  in  a  position  that  presents  an  op- 
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portunity  to  break  the  faith  of  America,  and  another  to  establish  a  prin- 
ciple that  will  justify  the  deed. 

We  feel  less  repugnance  to  belieye  that  any  other  body  is  bound  by  ob- 
ligation than  our  own.  There  is  not  a  man  here  who  does  not  say  that  Great 
Britain  is  bound  by  treaty.  Bring  it  nearer  home.  Is  the  Senate  bound? 
Just  as  much  as  the  House,  and  no  more.  Suppose  the  Senate,  as  part  of 
the  treaty  power,  by  ratifying  a  treaty  on  Monday,  pledges  the  public  faith 
to  do  a  certain  act.  Then,  in  their  ordinary  capacity  as  a  branch  of  the 
legislature,  the  Senate  is  called  upon  on  Tuesday  to  perform  that  act,  for 
example,  an  appropriation  of  money — is  the  Senate  (so  lately  under  obli- 
gation) now  free  to  agree  or  disagree  to  the  act?  If  the  twenty  ratifying 
senators  should  rise  up  and  avow  this  principle,  saying,  "  We  struggle  for 
liberty ;  we  will  not  be  ciphers,  mere  puppets,"  and  give  their  votes  accord- 
ingly, would  not  shame  blister  their  tongues?  would  not  infamy  tingle  in 
their  ears  ?  would  not  their  country,  which  they  had  insulted  and  dishon- 
ored, though  it  should  be  silent  and  forgiving,  be  a  revolutionary  tribunal, 
a  rack  on  which  their  own  reflections  would  stretch  them  ? 

This,  sir,  is  a  cause  that  would  be  dishonored  and  betrayed,  if  I  con- 
tented myself  with  appealing  only  to  the  understanding.  It  is  too  cold, 
and  its  processes  are  too  slow  for  the  occasion.  I  desire  to  thank  God, 
that  since  he  has  given  me  an  intellect  so  fallible,  he  has  impressed  upon 
me  an  instinct  that  is  sure.  On  a  question  of  shame  and  honor,  reasoning 
is  sometimes  useless,  and  worse.  I  feel  the  decision  in  my  pulse— if  it 
throws  no  light  upon  the  brain,  it  kindles  a  fire  at  the  heart. 

It  is  not  easy  to  deny,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that  a  treaty  imposes  an 
obligation  on  the  American  nation.  It  would  be  childish  to  consider  the 
President  and  Senate  obliged,  and  the  nation  and  the  House  free.  What 
is  the  obligation — perfect  or  imperfect?  If  perfect,  the  debate  is  brought 
to  a  conclusion.  If  imperfect,  how  large  a  part  of  our  faith  is  pawned  ? 
Is  half  our  honor  put  at  risk,  and  is  that  half  too  cheap  to  be  redeemed  ? 
How  long  has  this  hair-splitting  subdivision  of  good  faith  been  discovered, 
and  why  has  it  escaped  the  researches  of  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  ? 
Shall  we  add  a  new  chapter  to  that  law,  or  insert  this  doctrine  as  a  sup- 
plement to,  or  more  properly  a  repeal  of,  the  ten  commandments  ? 

The  principles  and  the  example  of  the  British  parliament  have  been 
alleged  to  coincide  with  the  doctrine  of  those  who  deny  the  obligation  of 
the  treaty.  I  have  not  had  the  health  to  make  very  laborious  researches 
into  this  subject.  I  will,  however,  sketch  my  view  of  it.  Several  instances 
have  been  noticed ;  but  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  is  the  only  one  that  seems  to 
be  at  all  applicable.  It  has  been  answered,  that  the  conduct  of  parlia- 
ment, in  that  celebrated  example,  affords  no  sanction  to  our  refusal  to  carry 
the  treaty  into  effect.  The  obligation  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  has  been 
understood  to  depend  on  the  concurrence  of  parliament,  as  a  condition  to 
its  becoming  of  force.  If  that  opinion  should,  however,  appear  incorrect, 
still  the  precedent  proves,  not  that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  wanted  obliga- 
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iion,  bat  that  parliament  disregarded  it ;  a  proof,  not  of  the  construction 
of  the  treaty-making  power,  bat  of  the  violation  of  a  national  engagement. 
Admitting,  still  further,  that  the  parliament  claimed  and  exercised  its 
power,  not  as  a  breach  of  faith,  but  as  a  matter  of  constitutional  right,  I 
reply,  that  the  analogy  between  parliament  and  congress  totally  fails.  The 
nature  of  the  British  government  may  require  and  justify  a  coorse  of  pro- 
ceding  in  respect  to  treaties,  that  is  unwarrantable  here. 

The  British  government  is  a  mixed  one.  The  king,  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  of  the  hierarchy,  with  an  ample  civil  list,  hereditary,  unresponsible, 
and  possessing  the  prerogative  of  peace  and  war,  may  be  properly  ob- 
served with  some  jealousy  in  respect  to  the  exercise  of  the  treaty- making 
power.  It  seems,  and  perhaps  from  a  spirit  of  caution  on  this  account,  to 
be  their  doctrine,  that  treaties  bind  the  nation,  but  are  not  to  be  regarded 
by  the  courts  of  law,  until  laws  have  been  passed  conformably  to  them. 
Our  concurrence  has  expressly  r^ulated  the  matter  differently.  The  con- 
currence of  parliament  is  necessary  to  treaties  becoming  laws  in  England, 
gentlemen  say;  and  here  the  Senate,  representing  the  States,  must  concur 
in  treaties.  The  constitution  and  the  reason  of  the  case  make  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate  as  effectual  as  the  sanction  of  parliament;  and  why 
not?  The  Senate  is  an  elective  body,  and  the  approbation  of  a  majority 
of  the  States  affords  the  nation  as  ample  security  against  the  abuse  of  the 
treaty-making  power,  as  the  British  nation  can  enjoy  in  the  control  of 
parliament. 

Whatever  doubt  there  may  be  to  the  parliamentary  doctrine  of  the  ob- 
ligation of  treaties  in  Great  Britain  (and  perhaps  there  is  some),  there  is 
none  in  their  books,  or  their  modern  practice.  Blackstone  represents 
treaties  as  of  the  highest  obligation,  when  ratified  by  the  king;  and  for 
almost  a  century,  there  has  been  no  instance  of  opposition  by  parliament 
to  this  doctrine.  Their  treaties  have  been  uniformly  carried  into  effect, 
although  many  have  been  ratified,  of  a  nature  most  obnoxious  to  party, 
and  have  produced  louder  clamor  than  we  have  lately  witnessed.  The 
example  of  England,  therefore,  fairly  examined,  does  not  warrant — it  dis- 
suades as  from  a  negative  vote. 

Gentlemen  have  said  with  spirit.  Whatever  the  true  doctrine  of  our  Con- 
stitution may  be.  Great  Britain  has  no  right  to  complain  or  to  dictate  an 
interpretation.  The  sense  of  the  American  nation,  as  to  the  treaty  power, 
is  to  be  received  by  all  foreign  nations.  This  is  very  true  as  a  maxim ; 
but  the  fact  is  against  those  who  vouch  it.  The  sense  of  the  American 
nation  is  not  as  the  vote  of  the  House  has  declared  it.  Our  claim  to  some 
agency  in  giving  force  and  obligation  to  treaties  is,  beyond  all  kind  of 
controversy,  novel.  The  sense  of  the  nation  is  probably  against  it.  The 
sense  of  the  government  certainly  is.  The  President  denies  it  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  and  therefore  can  not  ever  accede  to  our  interpretation. 
The  Senate  ratified  the  treaty,  and  can  not  without  dishonor  adopt  it,  as 
I  have  attempted  to  show.    Where,  then,  do  they  find  the  proof  that  this 
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is  the  American  sense  of  the  treaty-making  power,  which  is  to  silence  the 
murmurs  of  Great  Britain?  Is  it  because  a  majority  of  two  or  three, 
or  at  most  of  four  or  five,  of  this  House  will  reject  the  treaty?  Is  it 
thus  the  sense  of  our  nation  is  to  be  recognized  ?  Our  government  may 
thus  be  stopped  in  its  movements — a  struggle  for  power  may  thus  com- 
mence, and  the  event  of  the  conflict  may  decide  who  is  the  victor,  and  the 
quiet  possessor  of  the  treaty  pdwer.  But,  at  present,  it  is  beyond  all  cred- 
ibility that  our  vote,  by  a  bare  majority,  should  be  believed  to  do  any- 
thing better  than  to  embitter  our  divisions,  and  to  tear  up  the  settled 
foundations  of  our  departments. 

If  the  obligation  of  a  treaty  be  complete,  I  am  aware  that  cases  some- 
times exist  which  will  justify  a  nation  in  refusing  a  compliance.  Are  our 
liberties,  gentlemen  demand,  to  be  bartered  away  by  a  treaty — and  is  there 
no  remedy?  There  is.  Extremes  are  not  to  be  supposed ;  but  when  they 
happen,  they  make  the  law  for  themselves.  No  such  extreme  can  be  pre- 
tended in  this  instance ;  and  if  it  existed,  the  authority  it  would  confer  to 
throw  off  the  obligation  would  rest  where  the  obligation  itself  resides — in 
the  nation.  This  House  is  not  the  nation — it  is  not  the  whole  del^^ted 
authority  of  the  nation.  Being  only  a  part  of  that  authority,  its  right  to 
act  for  the  whole  society  obviously  depends  on  the  concurrence  of  the 
other  two  branches.  If  they  refuse  to  concur,  a  treaty,  once  made,  re- 
mains in  full  force,  although  a  breach  on  the  part  of  a  foreign  nation 
would  confer  upon  our  own  a  right  to  forbear  the  execution.  I  repeat  it ; 
even  in  that  case  the  act  of  this  House  can  not  be  admitted  as  the  act  of 
the  nation ;  and  if  the  President  and  Senate  should  not  concur,  the  treaty 
would  be  obligatory. 

I  put  a  case  that  will  not  fail  to  produce  conviction.  Our  treaty  with 
France  eogages  that  free  bottoms  shall  make  free  goods ;  and  how  has  it 
been  kept  ?  As  such  engagements  will  ever  be  in  time  of  war.  France 
has  set  it  aside,  and  pleads  imperious  necessity.  We  have  no  navy  to 
enforce  the  observance  of  such  articles,  and  paper  barriers  are  weak  against 
the  violence  of  those  who  are  on  the  scramble  for  enemies'  goods  on  the 
high  seas.  The  breach  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  nation  gives  an 
undoubted  right  to  the  other  to  renounce  the  whole  treaty.  But  has  one 
branch  of  the  government  that  right,  or  must  it  reside  with  the  whole  au- 
thority of  the  nation?  What  if  the  Senate  should  resolve  that  the  French 
treaty  is  broken,  and  therefore  null  and  of  no  effect?  The  answer  is  obvi- 
ous; you  would  deny  their  sole  authority.  That  branch  of  the  l^islature 
has  equal  power  in  this  regard  with  the  House  of  Representatives.  One 
branch  alone  can  not  express  the  will  of  the  nation. 

A  right  to  annul  a  treaty,  because  a  foreign  nation  has  broken  its  arti- 
cles, is  only  like  the  case  of  a  sufficient  cause  to  repeal  a  law.  In  both 
cases  the  branches  of  our  government  must  concur  in  the  orderly  way,  or 
the  law  and  the  treaty  will  remain. 

The  very  cases  supposed  by  my  adversaries  in  this  argument  oondade 
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Against  themselves.  Thej  will  persist  in  confounding  ideas  that  should 
be  kept  distinct ;  thej  will  suppose  that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
no  power  unless  it  has  all  power.  The  House  is  nothing  if  it  be  not  the 
whole  government — the  nation. 

On  every  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  conclusion  is  not  to  be  resisted ;  we 
are  either  to  e^cecute  this  treaty,  or  break  our  faith. 

To  expatiate  on  the  value  of  public  faith  may  pass  with  some  men  for 
declamation — to  such  men  I  have  nothing  to  say.  To  others  I  will  urge, 
can  any  circumistance  mark  upon  a  people  more  turpitude  and  debase- 
ment? Can  anything  tend  more  to  make  men  think  themselves  mean,  or 
degrade  to  a  lower  point  their  estimation  of  virtue  and  their  standard  of 
action? 

It  would  not  merely  demoralize  mankind ;  it  tends  to  break  all  the  lig- 
aments of  society,  to  dissolve  that  mysterious  charm  which  attracts  indi- 
viduals to  the  nation,  and  to  inspire  in  its  stead  a  repulsive  sense  of  shame 
and  disgust. 

What  IS  patriotism?  Is  it  a  narrow  affection  for  the  spot  where  a  man 
was  bom?  Are  the  very  clods  where  we  tread  entitled  to  this  ardent  pref- 
erence because  they  are  greener  ?  No,  sir ;  this  is  not  the  character  of  the 
virtue,  and  it  soars  higher  for  its  object  It  is  an  extended  self-love, 
mingling  with  all  the  enjoyments  of  life,  and  twisting  itself  with  the  mi- 
nutest filaments  of  the  heart  It  is  thus  we  obey  the  laws  of  society,  be- 
cause they  are  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their  authority  we  see,  not  the  ar- 
ray of  force  and  terror,  but  the  venerable  image  of  our  country's  honor. 
Eveiy  good  citizen  makes  that  honor  his  own,  and  cherishes  it  not  only  as 
precious,  but  as  sacred.  He  is  willing  to  risk  his  life  in  its  defence,  and 
is  conscious  that  he  gains  protection  while  he  gives  it.  For  what  rights 
of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  inviolable  when  a  State  renounces  the  princi- 
ples that  constitute. their  security?  Or,  if  his  life  should  not  be  invaded, 
what  would  its  enjoyments  be  in  a  country  odious  in  the  eyes  of  strangers 
and  dishonored  in  his  pwn  ?  Could  he  look  with  affection  and  veneration 
to  such  a  country  as  his  parent?  The  sense  of  having  one  would  die 
within  him ;  he  would  blush  for  his  patriotism,  if  he  retained  any,  and 
justly,  for  it  would  be  a  vice.  He  would  be  a  banished  man  in  his  native 
land. 

I  see  no  exception  to  the  respect  that  is  paid  among  nations  to  the  law 
of  good  faith.  If  there  are  cases  in  this  enlightened  period,  when  it  is 
violated,  there  are  none  when  it  is  decried.  It  is  the  philosophy  of  pol- 
itics, the  religion  of  governments.  It  is  observed  by  barbarians — a  whiff 
of  tobacco  smoke,  or  a  string  of  beads,  gives  not  merely  binding  force,  but 
sanctity  to  treaties.  Even  in  Algiers  a  truce  may  be  bought  for  money ; 
but,  when  ratified,  even  Algiers  is  too  wise,  or  too  just,  to  disown  and  annul 
its  obligation.  Thus,  we  see  neither  the  ignorance  of  savages  nor  the 
principles  of  an  association  for  piracy  and  rapine,  permit  a  nation  to  de- 
spise its  engagements.    If,  sir,  there  could  be  a  resurrection  from  the  foot 
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of  the  gallows,  if  the  victims  of  justice  could  live  again,  collect  together 
and  form  a  society,  they  would,  however  loath,  soon  find  themselves  ohliged 
to  make  justice,  that  justice  under  which  they  fell,  the  fundamental  law 
of  their  State.  They  would  perceive  it  was  their  interest  to  make  others 
respect,  and  they  would  therefore  soon  pay  some  respect  themselves  to  the 
obligations  of  good  faith. 

It  is  painful,  I  hope  it  is  superfluous,  to  make  even  the  supposition,  that 
America  should  furnish  the  occasion  of  this  opprobrium.  No,  lei  me  not 
even  imagine  that  a  republican  government,  sprung  as  our  own  is,  from  a 
people  enlightened  and  uncorrupted,  a  government  whose  origin  is  right, 
and  whose  daily  discipline  is  duty,  can,  upon  solemn  debate,  make  its  op- 
tion to  be  faithless— can  dare  to  act  what  despots  dare  not  avow,  what  oar 
own  example  evinces,  the  states  of  Barbary  are  unsuspected  of.  No,  let 
me  rather  make  the  supposition  that  Great  Britain  refuses  to  execute  the 
treaty,  after  we  have  done  everything  to  carry  it  into  effect  Is  there  any 
language  of  reproach  pungent  enough  to  express  your  commentary  on  the 
fact?  What  would  you  say,  or  rather  what  would  you  not  say  ?  Would 
you  not  tell  them,  wherever  an  Englishman  might  travel,  shame  would 
stick  to  him — he  would  disown  his  country.  You  would  exclaim,  Eng- 
land, proud  of  your  wealth,  and  arrogant  in  the  possession  of  power — 
blush  for  these  dbtinctions,  which  become  the  vehicles  of  your  dishonor. 
Such  a  nation  might  truly  say  to  corruption,  Thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
the  worm,  Thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister.  We  should  say  of  such  a 
race  of  men,  their  name  is  a  heavier  burden  than  their  debt. 

I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  believe  that  the  consideration  I  have 
suggested  requires  the  aid  of  any  auxiliary.  But,  unfortunately,  auxiliary 
arguments  are  at  hand.  Five  millions  of  dollars,  and  probably  more,  on 
the  score  of  spoliations  committed  on  our  commerce,  depend  upon  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  offers  the  only  prospect  of  indemnity.  Such  redress  is 
promised  as  the  merchants  place  some  confidence  in.  Will  you  interpose 
and  frustrate  that  hope;  leaving  to  many  families  nothing  but  b^^ry 
and  despair?  It  is  a  smooth  proceeding  to  take  a  vote  in  this  body ;  it 
takes  less  than  half  an  hour  to  call  the  yeas  and  nays  and  reject  the  treaty. 
But  what  is  the  effect  of  it  ?  What,  but  this  ?  The  very  men  formerly  so 
loud  for  redress ;  such  fierce  champions  that  even  to  ask  for  justice  was 
too  mean  and  too  slow,  now  turn  their  capricious  fury  upon  the  sufferers 
and  say,  by  their  vote,  to  them  and  their  families.  No  longer  eat  bread ; 
petitioners,  go  home  and  starve ;  we  can  not  satisfy  your  wrongs  and  our 
resentments. 

Will  you  pay  the  sufferers  out  of  the  treasury  ?  No.  The  answer  was 
given  two  years  ago,  and  appears  on  our  journals.  Will  you  give  them 
letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  to  pay  themselves  by  force?  No ;  that  is 
war.  Besides,  it  would  be  an  opportunity  for  those  who  have  already  lost 
much  to  lose  more.  Will  you  go  to  war  to  avenge  their  injury?  If  you 
d0|  the  war  will  leave  you  no  money  to  indemnify  them.    If  it  should  be 
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unsacoeesfal,  yoa  will  aggravate  existing  evils;  if  saccessful,  jour  enemj 
will  have  no  treasure  left  to  give  our  merchantB;  the  first  losses  will  be 
confounded  with  much  greater,  and  be  forgotten.  At  the  end  of  a  war 
there  must  be  a  negotiation,  which  is  the  very  point  we  have  already 
gained ;  and  why  relinquish  it?  And  who  will  be  confident  that  the  terms 
of  the  negotiation,  after  a  desolating  war,  would  be  more  acceptable  to  an- 
other House  of  Representatives  than  the  treaty  before  us  ?  Members  and 
opinions  may  be  so  changed  that  the  treaty  would  then  be  rejected  for  being 
what  the  present  majority  say  it  should  be.  Whether  we  shall  go  on 
making  treaties  and  refusing  to  execute  them,  I  know  not.  Of  this  I  am 
certain,  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  exercise  the  treaty-making  power  on 
the  new  principles,  with  much  reputation  or  advantage  to  the  country. 

The  refusal  of  the  posts  (inevitable  if  we  reject  the  treaty)  is  a  measure 
too  decisive  in  its  nature  to  be  neutral  in  its  consequences.  From  great 
causes  we  are  to  look  for  great  effects.  A  plain  and  obvious  one  will  be 
the  price  of  the  western  lands  will  fall.  Settlers  will  not  choose  to  fix 
their  habitation  on  a  field  of  battle.  Thoee  who  talk  so  much  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  should  calculate  how  deeply  it  will  be  afiected 
by  rejecting  the  treaty ;  how  vast  a  tract  of  wild  land  will  almost  cease  to 
be  property.  The  loss,  let  it  be  observed,  will  fall  upon  a  fund  expressly 
devoted  to  sink  the  national  debt  What,  then,  are  we  called  upon  to  do  ? 
However  the  form  of  the  vote  and  the  protestations  of  many  may  disguise 
the  proceeding,  our  resolution  is  in  substance,  and  it  deserves  to  wear  the 
title  of  a  resolution  to  prevent  the  sale  of  the  western  lands  and  the  dis- 
charge of  the  public  debt 

Will  the  tendency  to  Indian  hostilities  be  contested  by  any  one?  £x- 
periencie  gives  the  answer.  The  frontiers  were  scourged  with  war  till  the 
negotiation  with  Great  Britian  was  far  advanced,  and  then  the  state  of 
hostility  ceased.  Perhaps  the  public  agents  of  both  nations  are  innocent 
of  fomenting  the  Indian  war,  and  perhaps  they  are  not.  We  ought  not, 
however,  to  expect  that  neighboring  nations,  highly  irritated  against  each 
other,  will  neglect  the  friendship  of  the  savages ;  the  traders  will  gain  an 
influence  and  wiU  abuse  it ;  and  who  is  ignorant  that  their  passions  are 
easily  raised,  and  hardly  restrained  from  violence?  Their  situation  will 
oblige  them  to  choose  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  in  case  the 
treaty  should  be  rejected.  They  will  not  be  our  friends,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  friends  of  our  enemies. 

But  am  I  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  proving  this  point  ?  Certainly  the 
very  men  who  charged  the  Indian  war  on  the  detention  of  the  posts,  will 
call  for  no  other  proofe  than  the  recital  of  their  own  speeches.  It  is  re- 
membered with  what  emphasis,  with  what  acrimony,  they  expatiated  on 
the  burden  of  taxes,  and  the  drain  of  blood  and  treasure  into  the  western 
country,  in  consequence  of  Britain's  holding  the  posts.  Until  the  posts 
are  restored,  they  exclaimed,  the  treasury  and  the  frontiers  must  bleed. 
12 
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If  any,  against  all  these  proofs,  should  maintain  that  the  peace  with  the 
Indians  will  be  stable  without  the  posts,  to  them  I  will  urge  another  re- 
ply. From  arguments  calculated  to  produce  conviction,  I  will  appeal  di- 
rectly to  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  me,  and  ask,  whether  it  is  not 
already  planted  there.  I  resort  especially  to  the  convictions  of  the  west- 
tern  gentlemen,  whether,  supposing  no  posts  and  no  treaty,  the  settlers  will 
remain  in  security.  Can  they  take  it  upon  them  to  say,  that  an  Indian 
peace,  under  these  circumstances,  will  prove  firm  ?  No,  sir ;  it  will  not  be 
peace,  but  a  sword ;  it  will  be  no  better  than  a  lure  to  draw  victims  within 
the  reach  of  the  tomahawk. 

On  this  theme,  my  emotions  are  unutterable.  If  I  could  find  words  for 
them — if  my  powers  bore  any  proportion  to  my  zeal — I  would  swell  my 
voice  to  such  a  note  of  remonstrance,  it  should  reach  every  log  house 
beyond  the  mountains.  I  would  say  to  the  inhabitants,  Wake  from  your 
false  security ;  your  cruel  dangers,  your  more  cruel  apprehensions,  are 
soon  to  be  renewed ;  the  wounds,  yet  unhealed,  are  to  be  torn  open  again; 
in  tho  day  time,  your  path  through  the  woods  will  be  ambushed;  the 
darkness  of  midnight  will  glitter  with  the  blaze  of  your  dwellings.  You 
are  a  father — the  blood  of  your  sons  shall  fatten  your  cornfield ;  you  are 
a  mother — the  wai^ whoop  shall  wake  the  sleep  of  the  cradle. 

On  this  subject  you  need  not  suspect  any  deception  on  your  feelings.  It 
is  a  spectacle  of  horror,  which  can  not  be  overdrawn.  If  you  have  nature 
in  your  hearts,  it  will  speak  a  language  compared  with  which  all  I  have 
said  or  can  say  will  be  poor  and  frigid. 

Will  it  be  whispered  that  the  treaty  has  made  a  new  champion  for  the 
protection  of  the  frontiers?  It  is  known  that  my  voice  as  well  as  vote 
have  been  uniformly  given  in  conformity  with  the  ideas  I  have  expressed. 
Protection  is  the  right  of  the  frontiers ;  it  is  our  duty  to  give  it. 

Who  will  accuse  me  of  wandering  out  of  the  subject?  Who  will  say 
that  I  exaggerate  the  tendencies  of  our  measures?  Will  anyone  answer 
by  a  sneer,  that  all  this  is  idle  preaching?  Will  any  one  deny,  that  we 
are  bound,  and  I  would  hope  to  good  purpose,  by  the  most  solemn  sanc- 
tions of  duty,  for  the  vote  we  give?  Are  despots  alone  to  be  reproached 
for  unfeeling  indifference  to  the  tears  and  blood  of  their  subjects  ?  Are 
republicans  unresponsible?  Have  the  principles,  on  which  you  ground 
the  reproach  upon  cabinets  and  kings,  no  practical  influence,  no  binding 
force?  Are  they  merely  themes  of  idle  declamation,  introduced  to  deco- 
rate the  morality  of  a  newspaper  essay,  or  to  furnish  pretty  topics  of 
harangue  from  the  windows  of  that  state  house  ?  I  trust  it  is  neither  too 
presumptuous  nor  too  late  to  ask.  Can  you  put  the  dearest  interest  of  so- 
ciety at  risk  without  guilt,  and  without  remorse  ? 

It  b  vain  to  offer  as  an  excuse,  that  public  men  are  not  to  be  reproached 
for  the  evils  that  may  happen  to  ensue  from  their  measures.  This  is  very 
true,  where  they  are  unforseen  or  inevitable.  Those  I  have  depicted  are 
Dot  unforseen ;  they  are  so  far  from  inevitable,  we  are  going  to  bring  them 
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into  being  hj  oar  Tote.  We  choose  the  consequences,  and  become  as  justlj 
answerable  for  them  as  for  the  measure  that  we  know  will  produce  them. 

By  rejecting  the  posts,  we  light  the  savage  fires — we  bind  the  victims. 
This  day  we  undertake  to  render  account  to  the  widows  and  orphans  whom 
our  decbion  will  make,  to  the  wretches  that  will  be  roasted  at  the  stake, 
to  our  country,  and  I  do  not  deem  it  too  serious  to  say,  to  conscience  and 
to  God.  We  are  answerable,  and  if  duty  be  any  thing  more  than  a  word 
of  imposture,  if  conscience  be  not  a  bugbear,  we  are  preparing  to  make 
ourselves  as  wretched  as  our  countiy. 

There  is  no  mistake  in  this  case ;  there  can  be  none.  Experience  has 
already  been  the  prophet  of  events,  and  the  cries  of  our  future  victims 
have  already  reached  us.  The  western  inhabitants  are  not  a  silent  and 
uncomplaining  sacrifice.  The  voice  of  humanity  issues  from  the  shade  of 
their  wilderness.  It  exclaims,  that  while  one  hand  is  held  up  to  reject 
this  treaty,  the  other  grasps  a  tomahawk.  It  summons  our  imagination 
to  the  scenes  that  will  open.  It  is  no  great  effort  to  the  imagination  to 
conceive  that  events  so  near  are  already  begun.  I  can  fancy  that  I  listen 
to  the  yells  of  savage  vengeance,  and  the  shrieks  of  torture.  Already  they 
seem  to  sigh  in  the  west  wind — already  they  mingle  with  every  echo  from 
the  mountains. 

It  is  not  the  part  of  prudence  to  be  inattentive  to  the  tendencies  of  mea- 
sures. Where  there  is  any  ground  to  fear  that  these  will  be  pernicious, 
wisdom  and  duty  forbid  that  we  should  underrate  them.  If  we  reject  the 
treaty  will  our  peace  be  as  safe  as  if  we  executed  it  with  good  faith  ?  I  do 
honor  to  the  intrepid  spirit  of  those  who  say  it  will.  It  was  formerly  un- 
derstood to  constitute  the  excellence  of  a  man's  faith  to  believe  without 
evidence  and  against  it. 

But  as  opinions  on  this  article  are  changed,  and  we  are  called  to  act  for 
our  country,  it  becomes  us  to  explore  the  dangers  that  will  attend  its 
peace,  and  to  avoid  them  if  we  can. 

Few  of  us  here,  and  fewer  still  in  proportion  of  our  constituents,  will 
doubt,  that,  by  rejecting,  all  those  dangers  will  be  aggravated. 

The  idea  of  war  is  treated  as  a  bugbear.  This  levity  is  at  least  unseas- 
onable, and  most  of  all  unbecoming  some  who  resort  to  it. 

Who  has  forgotten  the  philippics  of  1794  ?  The  cry  then  was  repara- 
tion— no  envoy—no  treaty— no  tedious  delays.  Now,  it  seems,  the  passion 
subsides,  or  at  least  the  hurry  to  satisfy  it.  Great  Britain,  say  they,  will 
not  wage  war  upon  us. 

In  1794  it  was  urged  by  those  who  now  say  no  war,  that  if  we  built 
frigates,  or  resisted  the  piracies  of  Algiers,  we  could  not  expect  peace. 
Now  they  give  excellent  comfort  truly.  Great  Britain  has  seized  our  ves- 
sels and  cargoes  to  the  amount  of  millions ;  she  holds  the  posts ;  she  in- 
terrupts our  trade,  say  they,  as  a  neutral  nation;  and  these  gentlemen, 
formerly  so  fierce  for  redress,  assure  us,  in  terms  of  the  sweetest  consola- 
tion, Great  Britain  will  bear  all  this  patiently.     But  let  me  ask  the  late 
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champions  of  our  rights,  will  our  nation  bear  it?  Let  others  exult  be- 
cause the  aggressor  will  let  our  wrongs  sleep  forever.  Will  it  add — it  is 
my  duty  to  ask — to  the  patience  and  quiet  of  our  citizens  to  see  their 
rights  abandoned?  Will  not  the  disappointment  of  their  hopes,  so  long 
patronized  by  the  government,  now  in  the  crisis  of  their  being  realized, 
.convert  all  their  passions  into  fury  and  despair? 

Are  the  posts  to  remain  forever  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain?  Let 
those  who  reject  them,  when  the  treaty  offers  them  to  our  hands  say,  if 
they  choose,  they  are  of  no  importance.  If  they  are,  will  they  take  them 
by  force  ?  The  argument  I  am  urging  would  then  come  to  a  point  To 
use  force  is  war.  To  talk  of  treaty  again  is  too  absurd.  Posts  and  redress 
must  come  from  voluntary  good  will,  treaty  or  war. 

The  conclusion  is  plain,  if  the  state  of  peace  shall  continue,  so  will  the 
British  possession  of  the  posts. 

Look  again  at  this  state  of  things.  On  the  sea-coast,  vast  losses  un- 
compensated; on  the  frontier,  Indian  war,  actual  encroachment  on  our 
territory ;  everywhere  discontent — resentments  tenfold  more  fierce  because 
they  will  be  impotent  and  humbled ;  national  scorn  and  abasement 

The  disputes  of  the  old  treaty  of  1783,  being  left  to  rankle,  will  revive 
the  almost  extinguished  animosities  of  that  period.  Wars,  in  all  coun- 
tries, and  moKt  of  all  in  such  as  are  free,  arise  from  the  impetuosity  of  the 
public  feelings.  The  despotism  of  Turkey  is  often  obliged  by  clamor  to 
unsheath  the  sword.  War  might  perhaps  be  delayed,  but  could  not  be 
prevented.  The  causes  of  it  would  remain,  would  be  aggravated,  would 
be  multiplied,  and  soon  become  intolerable.  More  captures,  more  im- 
pressments would  swell  the  list  of  our  wrongs,  and  the  current  of  our 
rage.  I  make  no  calculation  of  the  arts  of  those  whose  employment  it  has 
been,  on  former  occasions,  to  fan  the  fire.  I  say  nothing  of  the  foreign 
money  and  emissaries  that  might  foment  the  spirit  of  hostility,  because 
the  state  of  things  will  naturally  run  to  violence.  With  less  than  their 
former  exertion,  they  would  be  successful. 

Will  our  government  be  able  to  temper  and  restrain  the  turbulence  of 
such  a  crisis?  The  government,  alas!  will  be  in  no  capacity  to  govern. 
A  divided  people — and  divided  councils !  Shall  we  cherish  the  spirit  of 
peace,  or  show  the  energies  of  war?  Shall  we  make  our  adversary  afraid 
of  our  strength,  or  dispose  him,  by  the  measures  of  resentment  and  broken 
faith,  to  respect  our  rights?  Do  gentlemen  rely  on  the  state  of  peace  be- 
cause both  nations  will  be  worse  disposed  to  keep  it;  because  injuries  and 
insults  still  harder  to  endure  will  be  mutually  offered? 

Such  a  state  of  things  will  exist,  if  we  should  long  avoid  war,  as  will  be 
worse  than  war.  Peace  without  security,  accumulation  of  injury  without 
redress,  or  the.  hope  of  it,  resentment  against  the  aggressor,  contempt  for 
ourselves,  intestine  discord  and  anarchy.  Worse  than  this  need  not  be 
apprehended,  for  if  worse  could  happen,  anarchy  would  bring  it  Is  this 
the  peace  gentlemen  undertake  with  such  fearless  confidence  to  maintain? 
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Is  this  the  station  of  American  dignity,  which  the  high-spirited  champions  of 
our  national  independence  and  honor  could  endure— nay,which  they  are  anx- 
ious and  almost  violent  to  seiae  for  the  country  ?  What  is  there  in  the  treaty 
that  could  humble  us  so  low?  Are  they  the  men  to  swallow  their  resent- 
ments, who  so  lately  were  choking  with  them  ?  If,  in  the  case  contemplated 
by  them,  it  should  be  peace,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  dec!  are  it  ought  not  to  be  peace. 

Is  there  anything  in  the  prospect  of  the  interior  state  of  the  country  to 
encourage  ns  to  aggravate  the  dangers  of  a  war?  Would  not  the  shock  of 
that  evil  produce  another,  and  shake  down  the  feeble  and  then  unbraced 
structure  of  our  Government?  Is  this  a  chimera?  Is  it  going  off  the 
ground  of  matter  of  fact  to  say,  the  rejection' of  the  appropriation  proceeds 
upon  the  doctrine  of  a  civil  war  of  the  departments?  Two  branches  have 
ratified  a  treaty,  and  we  are  going  to  set  it  aside.  How  is  this  disorder  in 
the  machine  to  be  rectified?  While  it  exists,  its  movements  must  stop, 
and  when  we  talk  of  a  remedy,  is  that  any  other  than  the  formidable  one 
of  a  revolutionary  interposition  of  the  people?  And  is  this,  in  the  judg- 
ment even  of  my  opposers,  to  execute,  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and 
the  public  order?  Is  this  the  state  of  hazard,  if  not  of  convulsion,  which 
they  can  have  the  courage  to  contemplate  and  to  brave,  or  beyond  which 
their  penetration  can  reach  and  see  the  issue  ?  They  seem  to  believe,  and 
they  act  as  if  they  believed,  t^at  our  union,  our  peace,  our  liberty  are  in- 
vulnerable and  immortal — as  if  our  happy  state  was  not  to  be  disturbed 
by  our  dissensions,  and  that  we  are  not  capable  of  falling  from  it  by  our 
unworthiness.  Some  of  them  have  no  doubt  better  nerves  and  better  dis- 
cernment than  mine.  They  can  see  the  bright  aspects  and  happy  conse- 
quences of  all  this  array  of  horrors.  They  can  see  intestine  discords,  our 
Government  disorganized,  our  wrongs  aggravated,  multiplied  and  unre- 
dressed, peace  with  dishonor,  or  war  without  justice,  union  or  resources, 
in  "  the  calm  lights  of  mild  philosophy." 

But  whatever  they  may  anticipate  as  the  next  measure  of  prudence  and 
safety,  they  have  explained  nothing  to  the  House.  After  rejecting  the 
treaty,  what  is  to  be  the  next  step?  They  must  have  foreseen  what  ought 
to  be  done ;  they  have  doubtless  resolved  what  to  propose.  Why,  then, 
are  they  silent?  *  Dare  they  not  avow  their  plan  of  conduct,  or  do  they 
wait  till  our  progress  towards  confusion  shall  guide  them  in  forming  it? 

Let  me  cheer  the  mind,  weary,  no  doubt,  and  ready  to- despond  on  this 
prospect,  by  presenting  another  which  it  is  yet  in  our  power  to  realize. 
Is  it  possible  for  a  real  American  to  look  at  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
without  some  desire  for  its  continuance,  without  some  respect  for  the 
measures  which,  many  will  say  produced,  and  all  will  confess  have  pre- 
served it?  Will  he  not  feel  some  dread  that  a  change  of  system  will  re- 
verse the  scene?  The  well-gfrounded  fears  of  our  citizens,  in  1794,  were 
removed  by  the  treaty,  but  are  not  forgotten.  Tlien  they  deemed  war 
nearly  inevitable,  and  would  not  this  adjustment  have  been  considered,  at 
that  day,  as  a  happy  escape  from  the  calamity  ?    The  great  interest  and  the 
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general  desire  of  our  people  was  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  neutrality.  This 
instrument,  however,  misrepresented,  affords  America  that  inestimable  secu- 
rity. The  causes  of  our  disputes  are  either  cut  up  by  the  roots  or  referred  to 
a  new  negotiation  after  the  end  of  the  European  war.  This  was  gaining  every- 
thing, because  it  confirmed  our  neutrality,  by  which  our  citizens  are  gaining 
everything.  This  alone  would  justify  the  engagements  of  the  Government. 
For,  when  the  fiery  vapors  of  the  war  lowered  in  the  skirts  of  our  horizon,  all 
our  wishes  were  concentrated  in  this  one,  that  we  might  escape  the  desolation 
of  the  storm.  This  treaty,  like  a  rainbow  on  the  edge  of  the  cloud,  marked 
to  our  eyes  the  space  where  it  was  raging  and  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  the 
sure  prognostic  of  fair  weather.  If  we  reject  it,  the  vivid  colors  will  grow 
pale ;  it  will  be  a  baleful  meteor,  portending  tempest  and  war. 

Let  us  not  hesitate,  then,  to  agree  to  the  appropriation  to  carry  it  into 
faithful  execution.  Thus  we  shall  save  the  faith  of  our  nation,  secure  its 
peace,  and  diffuse  the  spirit  of  confidence  and  enterprise  that  will  aug- 
ment its  prosperity.  The  progress  of  wealth  and  improvement  is  wonder- 
ful, and  some  will  think  too  rapid.  The  field  for  exertion  is  fruitful' 
and  vast,  and  if  peace  and  good  government  should  be  preserved,  the  ac- 
quisitions of  our  citizens  are  not  so  pleasing  as  the  proofe  of  their  industry, 
as  the  instruments  of  their  future  success.  The  rewards  of  exertion  go  to 
augment  its  power.  Profit  is  every  hour  becoming  capital.  The  vast 
crop  of  our  neutrality  is  all  seed- wheat,  and  is  sown  again  to  swell,  al- 
most beyond  calculation,  the  future  harvest  of  prosperity.  And  in  this 
progress,  what  seems  to  be  fiction  is  found  to  fall  short  of  experience. 

I  rose  to  speak  under  impressions  that  I  would  have  resisted  if  I  could. 
Those  who  see  me  will  believe  that  the  reduced  state  of  my  health  has 
unfitted  me,  almost  equally,  for  much  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  Unpre- 
pared for  debate,  by  careful  reflection  in  my  retirement,  or  by  long  atten- 
tion here,  I  thought  the  resolution  I  had  taken  to  sit  silent  was  imposed 
by  necessity,  and  would  cost  me  no  effort  to  maintain.  With  a  mind 
thus  vacant  of  ideas,  and  sinking,  as  I  really  am,  under  a  sense  of  weak- 
ness, I  imagined  the  very  desire  of  speaking  was  extinguished  by  the  per- 
suasion that  I  had  nothing  to  say.  Yet  when  I  come  tp  the  moment  of 
deciding  the  vote,  I  start  back  with  dread  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  into 
which  we  are  plunging.  In  my  view,  even  the  minutes  I  have  spent  in 
expostulation  have  their  value,  because  they  protract  the  crisis,  and  the 
short  period  in  which  alone  we  may  resolve  to  escape  it. 

I  have  thus  been  led,  by  my  feelings,  to  speak  more  at  length  than  I 
had  intended.  Yet  I  have,  perhaps,  as  little  personal  interest  in  the  event 
as  any  one  here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  member  who  will  not  think  his 
chance  to  be  a  witness  of  the  consequences  greater  than  mine.  If,  how- 
ever, the  vote  should  pass  to  reject,  and  a  spirit  should  rise,  as  it  will, 
with  the  public  disorders,  to  make  confusion  worse  confounded,  even  I, 
slender  and  almost  broken  as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may  outlive  the  Gov- 
ernment and  Constitution  of  my  country. 
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THIRD  ADMINISTRATION— 1797-1801. 
JOHN   ADAMS,  Pbbudznt.  THOMAS  JEFFBBSON.  Via  FKmsDBn. 

Vtk  and  Vlth  Congresses. 
SECTION  1. 

ELECTION  AND  INAUGUEATION. 

Washington  was  importuned  by  the  people  to  accept  a 
third  term  of  office.  Electors  nominated  by  both  parties 
were  called  upon  to  promise  that^  if 
Washington  declines  elected,  their  first  votes  should  be 
a  third  term.  given  for  Washington.     But  he  had 

reluctantly  accepted  the  Presidency  a 
second  time,  and  he  resolved  to  decline  a  third  election,  sig- 
nifying this  purpose  in  his  Farewell  Address.  He  had 
safely  guided  his  countrymen  through  the  perils  incident  to 
the  establishment  of  a  new  government.  In  his  parting  ad- 
vice to  them  he  urged  the  maintenance  of  "  the  unity  of  the 
Govemmenf  as  ^^  a  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  real  independ- 
ence; the  support  of  tranquillity  at  home;  peace  abroad; 
safety,  prosperity,  and  liberty .*'  He  regretted  "that  any 
ground  should  be  furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by 
geographical  discriminations — Northern  and  Southern,  At- 
lantic and  Western.^'  He  warned  them  against  innovations 
on  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  while  retaining  its 
forms;  and  "against  the  baneful  effects  of  party  generally .'' 
The  threat  of  dissolution  had  often  been  made  already. 

The  continued  existence  of  the  Constitution  was  now  as- 
sured, and  party  spirit  began  to  be  manifested  as  preliminary 
to  the  first  contested  Presidential  Elec- 
First  contested  Presi-  tion.  No  formal  nominations  were 
dential  election.  made,  but  it  was  understood  that  the 

Republican  electors  would  cast  their 
votes  for  Thomas  Jefferson  of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr  of 
New  York ;  and  the  Federalist  electors  for  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Thomas  Pinckney    of  Maryland.     The 
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Federalists  claimed  support  as  the  authors  of  the  Grovem- 
ment — ^the  friends  of  neutrality,  peace,  and  prosperity — and 
the  direct  inheritors  of  Washington's  policy.  The  Republi- 
cans claimed  to  be  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  rights  of 
man,  the  advocates  of  economy  and  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  refused  to  recognize  their  opponents  as  the  inheritors  of 
any  policy  but  that  of  England.  Federalist  electors  were 
chosen  in  the  most  of  the  Northern  States,  while  the  South- 
ern States,  with  the  exception  of  Maryland,  generally  chose 
Republicans.     The  result  was  a  slight  Federalist  majority. 

In  February,  1797,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 
John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  Fed- 
John  Adams  elected  eral,  received  71  electoral  votes,  and 
President*  was  declared  President ;  Thomas  Jef- 

ferson, of  Virginia,  Democrat,  received 
68  electoral  votes,  and  was  declared  Vice  President. 

Thomas  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  58 ;  Aaron  Bun%  of 
New  York,  30. 

Samuel  Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  15 ;  Oliver  Ellsworth, 
of  Connecticut,  11. 

Greorge  Clinton,  of  New  York,  7 ;  John  Jay,  of  New  York,  5. 

James  Iredell,  of  North  Carolina,  3;  Samuel  Johnston,  of 
North  Carolina,  2. 

George  Washington,  of  Virginia,  2 ;  John  Henry,  of  Mary- 
land, 2. 

Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  1. 

John  Adams  was  therefore  declared  to  be  elected  President ; 
and  Thomas  Jefferson,  having  the  next  highest  number  of 
votes,  became  Vice  President,  for  according  to  the  old  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution,  the  person  who  stood  second  on 
the  list  was  declared  the  second  oflScer  in  the  Government. 
The  Executive  was  thus  Federalist,  with  a  possibility  of  a 
Republican  succession  in  case  of  the  death,  disability,  or  im- 
peachment and  removal  of  the  President.  What  a  tempta- 
tion to  party  cupidity  or  the  caprice  of  fortune !  The  people 
saw  that  such  a  mode  of  election  was  faulty,  and  could  not 
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long  endure;  but  a  further  experience  of  its  danger  (1804), 
however,  was  needed  to  enforce  its  amendment. 

John  Adams  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1797.  Thomas 
Jefferson  took  the  oath  of  office  and  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  the  Senate  at  the  same  time. 


JOHN    ADAMS 

The  second  President  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  fame 
as  a  patriot  and  statesman  is  imperishable,  was  born  at  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts,  October  19,  1735.  He  early  displayed 
superior  capacity  for  learning,  and  graduated  at  Cambridge 
College  with  great  credit.  After  qualifying  himself  for  the 
legal  profession,  he  was  admitted  to  practice  in  1761,  and 
soon  attained  that  distinction  to  which  his  talents  were  enti- 
tled. From  the  commencement  of  the  troubles  with  Great 
Britain,  in  1769,  hewas  among  the  most  active  in  securing 
the  freedom  of  his  country.  Being  elected  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  war 
measures  that  were  then  originated,  and,  subsequently,  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  Washington  as  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  which  re- 
ported the  Declaration  of  Independence,  in  1776,  and  the 
next  year  visited  France,  as  commissioner,  to  form  a  treaty 
of  alliance  and  commerce  with  that  country.  Although  the 
object  had  been  accomplished  before  his  arrival,  his  visit  hady 
otherwise,  a  fevorable  effect  on  the  existing  position  of  affairs ; 
and  he  was  aftierward  appointed  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Great  Britian,  which,  aft;er  many  laborious  and  fruitless 
efforts,  was  finally  accomplished  in  1783.  In  1785,  he  was 
sent  to  England  as  the  first  minister  from  this  country,  and, 
on  his  return,  was  elected  first  Vice  President,  in  which  office 
he  served  two  terms,  and  was  then,  in  1797,  elected  to  succeed 
Washington  as  President.  Many  occurrences  tended  to  em- 
barrass his  Administration  and  to  render  it  unpopular ;  but  it 
is  now  generally  admitted  to   have   been  characterized   by 
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patriotism  and  vigor  equal  to  the  emergencies  which  then  ex- 
isted. His  political  opponents^  however^  managed  to  defeat 
his  re-election,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  Presidency  by  Mr. 
Jefierson,  in  1801;  after  which  he  retired  to  his  farm  at 
Quincy,  where  his  declining  years  were  passed  in  the  gratifi- 
cation of  his  unabated  love  for  reading  and  contemplation, 
and  where  he  was  constantly  cheered  by  an  interesting  circle 
of  friendship  and  affection.  The  semi-centennial  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  (July  4,  1826)  was  remarkable, 
not  merely  for  the  event  which  it  commemorated,  but  for  the 
decease  of  two  of  the  most  active  participants  in  the  meas- 
ures by  which  independence  was  achieved.  On  that  day, 
Adams  and  Jefferson  were  both  gathered  to  their  fathers, 
within  about  four  hours  of  each  other,  '^cheered  by  the  bene- 
diction of  their  country,  to  whom  they  left  the  inheritance  of 
their  fame  and  the  memory  of  their  bright  example.*' 

As  has  been  noticed  elsewhere,  Mr.  Adams  deemed  it  pru- 
dent, in  the  early  part  of  his  Adraiuistration,  when  impend- 
ing difficulties  with  France  seemed  to  render  war  inevitable, 
to  offer  Washington  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  and 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  which  he  accepted  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  and  held  until  his  death,  but  fortunately 
nrvcr  found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field. 

SECTION  2. 

The  nef^tiatioiis   with   France   were   now  assuming  an 
alarming  aspect.     Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
Difflenlties         ney,  the  ambassador  sent  to  take  the  place  of 
with  France.     Monroe,*  had  been  refused  recognition,  and 
ordered  out  of  the  country.     Other  indigni- 
ties were  added,  and  American  vessels  were  seized  or  plun- 

*  Monroe,  while  ambassador,  professed  attachment  to  French  principles 
and  interests,  presented  himself  to  the  convention,  was  received  with  fra- 
ternal regard( August,  1794),  and  was  rebuked  by  his  own  (>overnment  for 
his  "excess  of  fervor."  In  September  (1796),  he  was  recalled,  all  his  ad- 
vances having  failed  to  prevent  the  French  government  from  ordering 
their  cruisers  to  treat  neutral  ships  as  they  were  treated  by  the  English. 
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dered.  Preparations  were  made  for  the  increase  of  the  small 
navy  of  the  United  States,  and  for  calling  out  eighty  thou- 
sand militia.  To  avert  hostilities,  John  Marshall,  afterward 
Chief  Justice,  and  Elbridge  Gerry  were  joined  with  Pinck- 
ney  as  special  envoys.  They  were  denied 
Action  of  Extra  an  audience  without  the  previous  payment 
Session  of  the  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  other  unwor- 
Fifth  Congress,  thy  conditions  (October,  1797).  Pinckney 
declared  his  readiness  to  give  ''  millions  for 
defense,  bnt  not  one  cent  for  tribute  1  '*  Harsher  proceedings 
against  American  commerce  were  ordered.  The  envoys, 
with  the  exception  of  Gerry,  withdrew.  These  outrajjjes 
kindled  general  indignation  in  the  United  States.  Many  of 
the  Republicans  considered  the  whole  trouble  to  be  the  result 
of  Federalist  intrigues,  but  the  majority  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's course.  The  spirited  reply  of  Ambassador  Pinckney — 
" Millions  for  defense ;  not  one  cent  for  tribute*' — became  a 
rallying  cry  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

Preparations  for  war  were  pushed  forward,  and  Greneral 
Washington  was  again  appointed  com- 
Washington  a^ain  mander-in-chief(July7,1798).*  Though 
made  Commander-  war  had  not  been  declared,  yet  hostili- 
in-Chief.  ties  were  commenced  on  the  ocean.    Six 

new  frigates  put  to  sea  and  captured  sev- 
eral French  prizes  in  the  West  Indies.  But  in  1799  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  came  to  the  head  of  the  French  government,  and 
having  his  ambition  turned  in  another  direction,  one  of  his  ear- 
liest aots  was  a  friendly  settlement  with  the  United  States. 

During  the  progress  of  these  mingled  hostilities  and  nego- 
tiations the  Federalists  had  lost  their  polit- 
The  "Alien  and  ical  ascendency.  Various  causes  had  occa- 
Sedition  Laws."  sioned  this  result,  among  which  might  be 
included  the  disfavor  with  which  the  acts 
against  aliens,  and  for  the  suppression  of  sedition,  had  been 

*  WashiDgton  died  before  the  difficulties  were  adjusted. 
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received  (1798).  The  so-called  Alien  Law  authorized  the 
President  to  order  any  alien  whom  he  should  judge  to  be 
dangerous  to  the  peace  and  liberties  of  America  to  depart 
from  the  United  States^  and  it  made  provision  for  the  fining 
and  imprisonment  of  such  aliens  as  should  refuse  to  obey  the 
President's  order.  The  so-called  Sedition  L^w  imposed  a 
heavy  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  such  as  should  combine 
or  conspire  together  to  oppose  any  measure  of  Government, 
and  upon  such  as  should  utter  any  &lse,  scandalous,  or  ma- 
licious writing  against  the  Government,  Congress,  or  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  This  act  was  to  remain  in  force 
during  Adams's  Administration.  Such  a  course  by  the  Execu- 
tive power  had  not  been  ventured  upon  since  the  Revolution. 
The  Republicans  declared  these  two  statutes  to  be  unconsti- 
tutional, and  to  be  aimed  at  them  as  a  party.  A  strong  pro- 
test to  these  acts  was  offered  by  the  Kentucky  Resolutions 
(1798),  written  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  which  were  reaflBrmed,  with 
slight  alterations,  by  the  Virginia  Resolutions,  written  by 
James  Madison.  These  celebrated  papers  are  interesting  as 
the  first  authorized  proclamation  of  the  Strict  Construction- 
ist party,  though  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  excited 
state  of  political  feeling  at  the  time  of  their  passage. 

"  The  Virginia  Resolutions  declared  that  the  Constitution 
was  a  compact  by  which  the  States  had 
**  179&-'99  Reso-     surrendered  only  a  limited  portion  of  their 
Intions."  powers ;  that  whenever  the  Federal  Gov- 

ernment undertook  to  step  over  the  bound- 
ary of  its  delegated  authority  it  was  the  right  and  the  duty 
of  the  States  to  interpose  and  maintain  the  rights  which  they 
had  reserved  to  themselves;  that  the  Alien  and  Sedition 
Laws  were  an  usurpation  by  the  Federal  Government  of 
powers  not  granted  to  it,  since  the  abridgment  of  lib- 
erty of  speech  or  of  the  press  had  been  expressly  forbidden 
by  the  Constitution ;  that  the  State  of  Virginia  solemnly 
declared  those  laws  to  be  unconstitutional,  and  appealed  to 
the  other  States  to  join  in  that  declaration ;  and  that  her 
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Governor  should  be  instructed  to  transmit  copies  of  these 
resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  other  States,  to  be  laid  be- 
fore their  Legislatures.  The  response  from  other  States  was 
unfavorable,  and  Virginia  repeated  her  resolutions  the  next 
year,  1799/' 

^^The  Eentncky  Resolutions  were  to  the  same  general  ef- 
fect as  those  of  Virginia,  but  with  the  additional  declaration 
that  the  States  were  one  party  to  the  compact,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  the  other,  and  that  each  party  must  be 
the  judge  of  infractions  of  the  agreement,  and  of  the  mode 
and  measure  of  redress.  The  next  year  the  Kentucky  Reso- 
lutions of  1799  were  passed.^'  Nullification  was  declared  to 
be  the  remedy  by  right.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  they 
had  in  view  ^^nullification ''  as  attempted  by  South  Carolina 
in  1832. 

SECTION  3. 

STATISTICS  OF  JOHN  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1797-1801— Four  Years. 

inauoubatbd. 

John  Adams  (1735-1826),  of  Massachusetts,  President March  4, 1797 

Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  of  Virginia, Vice  Pre8ident.March  4, 1797 

Seerelaries  of  Slate, 

APPOINTBD. 

TncoTHT  PiCKERiNO,  of  Massachusetts  (continned  in  office)»March  4, 1797 
John  Marshall  (1755-1835),  of  Virginia May  13,  1800 

Seeretarie8  of  the  Treasury, 

Oliver  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  (continued  in  office) March  4,  1797 

Samuel  Dexter  (1761-1816),  of  Massachusetts Dec.    31,  1800 

Secretaries  of  War, 

Jambb  McHenry,  of  Maryland,  (continued  in  office) March  4,  1797 

Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  (Secretary  of  Trea8ury)..May  13, 1800 
EoGBR  Grmwold  (1762-1812),  of  Connecticut Feb.      3, 1801 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy— Established  1798, 

George  Cabot  (1752-1823),  of  Massachusetts,  declined May     8, 179S 

Benjamin  Stoddart,  of  Maryland May    21, 1798 
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BMtmatter'OmeraL 
Joseph  Habtcrhham,  of  Qeorgia,  (continaed  in  office) March  4, 1797 

Attorneys  OtneraL 

Chableb  Lib  (1757-1815),  of  Virginia. March  4, 1797 

Theophilus  Pajisons  (1750-1813)^  of  MassachuBetts Feb.  20,  1801 

Speaken  q^  the  House, 

8KBYED. 

Jonathan  Dayton  (1756-1824),  of  New  Jersey 5th  Congress  1797 

Geobge  Dent,  of  Maryland 5th  Congress  1798 

Theodore  Sedgwick  (1780-1839),  of  Massachusetts 6th  Congress  1799 

SECTION  4. 

SPEECH  OF  EDWARD  LIVINGSTON, 

ON  THE  ALIEN  BILL, 

Deuvebed  in  the  Hoxjsb  of  Befbesentatives  of  the  United 

States,  June  19, 1798. 

[Edwabd  L1VING8TON,  brother  of  Robert  R.  Livingston,  was  bom  in 
1764,  and  died  in  1836.  In  1785  he  began  to  practice  law  in  New  York. 
In  1794  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  he  was  twice  reelected.  In  1801 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  District  Attorney  for  the  State  of  New  York.  He 
was  also  Mayor  of  New  York  City,  1801-3.  A  Yolume  of  reports  of  his 
judicial  opinions,  deliyered  in  the  municipal  coart,  was  published  in  1803. 
Becoming  bankrupt,  he  removed  to  New  Orleans,  where  he  soon  acquired 
means  to  pay  his  debts  in  full.  He  was  commissioned  by  the  Legislature 
of  Louisiana  to  prepare  a  system  of  judicial  procedure,  which  was  adopted 
in  1805,  and  continued  in  force  till  1825,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the 
new  and  elaborate  c6de  of  practice.  In  1821  he  had  been  intrusted  solely 
with  the  task  of  preparing  a  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure.  The 
work  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  but  was  never  directly  acted  upon 
by  that  body.  It  wtis  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1833.  Upon  this  per- 
formance the  best  part  of  Mr.  Liyingston's  fame  rests.  It  is  a  comprehen- 
■iye  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  crimes  and  punishments,  of  eyidenoe,  of 
procedure,  of  reform,  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  definitions.  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston was  a  Representative  in  Congress,  1823-9,  and  afterward  United 
States  Senator.  In  1831  President  Jackson  appointed  him  Secretary  of 
State,  and  in  1833  Minister  to  France.  His  **  Complete  Works  on  Joris- 
pmdeoce''  were  published  in  1873.] 
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By  this  bill,  it  was  provided  that  the  President  mieht  order  dangeroos  or 
suspected  aliens  to  depart  out  of  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  The 
penalty,  for  disobedience  of  the  President's  order,  was  iniprisonment  and 
a  perpetual  exclusion  from  the  rights  of  citizenship.  If  any  alien,  or- 
dered to  depart,  should  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President,  that 
no  injury  to  the  United  States  would  arise  from  suffering  him  to  remain, 
the  President  might  grant  him  a  license  to  remain  for  such  time  as  he 
should  deem  proper,  and  at  such  place  as  he  should  designate.  (See 
also  page  188.) 

The  question  was  about  to  be  taken  on  the  final  passage  of  the  bill,  when 
Mr.  Livingston  addressed  the  House  as  follows 

Mr.  Speaker  : — I  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  fortunate  occurrences  of  my 
life,  that,  after  an  inevitable  absence  from  my  seat  in  this  House,  I  have 
arrived  in  time  to  express  my  dissent  to  the  passage  of  this  bill.  It  would 
have  been  a  source  of  eternal  regret,  and  the  keenest  remorse,  if  any  pri- 
vate affairs,  any  domestic  concerns,  however  interesting,  had  deprived  me 
of  the  opportunity  I  am  now  about  to  use  of  stating  my  objections,  and 
recording  my  vote  against  an  act  which  I  believe  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  marked  with  every  characteristic  of  the  most  odi- 
ous despotism. 

On  my  arrival,  I  inquired  what  subject  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  and  being  told  it  was  the  Alien  Bill,  I  directed  the  printed  copy  to 
be  brought  to  m^;  but,  to  my  great  surprise,  seven  or  eight  copies  of  dif- 
ferent bills  on  the  same  subject  were  put  into  my  hands ;  among  them  it 
was  difficult  (so  strongly  were  they  marked  by  the  same  family  features), 
to  discover  the  individual  bill  then  under  discussion.  This  circumstance 
gave  me  a  suspicion,  that  the  principles  of  the  n^easure  were  errone- 
ous. Truth  marches  directly  to  its  end  by  a  single,  undeviating  path. 
Error  is  either  undermining  in  its  object,  or  pursues  it  through  a  thou- 
sand winding  ways;  the  multiplicity  of  propositions,  therefore,  to  attain 
the  same  general  but  doubtful  end,  led  me  to  suspect  that  neither  the  ob- 
ject nor  the  means  proposed  to  attain  it,  were  proper  or  necessary.  These 
surmises  have  been  confirmed  by  a  more  minute  examination  of  the  bilL 
In  the  construction  of  statutes  it  is  a  received  rule  to  examine  what  was 
the  state  of  things  when  they  were  passed,  and  what  were  the  evils  they 
were  intended  to  remedy ;  as  these  circumstances  will  be  applied  in  the 
construction  of  the  law,  it  may  be  well  to  examine  them  minutely  in  fram- 
ing it.  The  state  of  things,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  complexion  of  the 
bill,  must  be  that  a  number  of  aliens,  enjoying  the  protection  of  our  Grov- 
emment,  are  plotting  its  destruction ;  that  they  are  engaged  in  treasonable 
machinations  against  a  people  who  have  given  them  an  asylum  and  sup- 
port, and  that  there  exists  no  provision  for  their  expulsion  and  punish- 
ment If  these  things  are  so,  and  no  remedy  exists  for  the  evil,  one  ought 
speedily  to  be  provided ;  but  even  then  it  must  be  a  remedy  that  is  con- 
sistent with  the  Constitution  under  which  we  act ;  for,  by  that  instrument 
all  powers,  not  expressly  given  to  it  by  the  Union,  are  reserved  to  the 
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States :  it  follows  that,  unless  an  express  authority  can  be  found,  vesting 
U8  with  the  power,  be  the  evil  eyer  so  great,  it  can  only  be  remedied  by  the 
several  States,  who  have  never  delegated  the  authority  to  Congress. 

We  must  legislate  upon  facts,  not  on  surmises;  we  must  have  evidence, 
not  vague  suspicions,  if  we  mean  to  legislate  with  prudence.  What  facts 
have  been  produced  ?  What  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the  House  T 
I  have  heard,  sir,  of  none ;  but  if  evidence  of  facts  could  not  be  procured, 
at  least  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  reasonable  cause  of  suspicion 
should  be  shown.  Here,  again,  gentlemen  a,re  at  fault ;  they  can  not  even 
show  a  suspicion  why  aliens  ought  to  be  suspected.  We  have,  indeed,  been 
told,  that  the  fate  of  Venice,  Switzerland^  and  Batavia,  was  produced  by 
the  interference  of  foreigners.  But  the  instances  are  unfortunate ;  because 
all  those  powers  have  been  overcome  by  foreign  force,  or  divided  by  do- 
mestic faction,  not  by  the  influence  of  aliens  who  resided  among  them ; 
and  if  any  instruction  is  to  be  gained  from  the  history ,of  those  republics, 
it  is,  that  we  ought  to  banish  not  aliens,  but  all  those  citizens  who  do  not 
approve  the  executive  acts.  This  doctrine,  I  believe,  gentlemen  are  not 
ready  to  avow ;  but  if  this  measure  prevails,  I  shall  not  think  the  other 
remote.  If  it  has  been  proved  that  these  governments  were  destroyed  by 
the  conspiracies  of  aliens,  it  yet  remains  to  be  shown  that  we  are  in  the 
same  situation ;  or  that  any  such  plots  have  been  detected,  or  are  even  rea^ 
son  ably  suspected  here.  Nothing  of  this  kind  has  yet  been  done.  A  modem 
Theseus,  indeed,  has  told  us  that  he  has  procured  a  clew  that  will  enable 
him  to  penetrate  the  labyrinth  and  destroy  this  monster  of  sedition.  Who 
the  fair  Ariadne  is,  who  kindly  gave  him  the  ball,  he  has  not  revealed ; 
nor,  though  several  days  have  elapsed  since  he  undertook  the  adventure, 
has  he  yet  told  us  where  the  monster  lurks.  No  evidence  then  being  pro- 
duced, we  have  a  right  to  say  that  none  exists ;  and  yet  we  are  about  to 
sanction  a  most  important  act,  and  on  what  grounds? — Our  individual 
suspicions,  our  private  fears,  our  overheated  imaginations.  Seeing  noth- 
ing to  excite  these  suspicions,  and  not  feeling  those  fears,  I  can  not  give 
my  assent  to  the  bill,  even  if  I  did  not  feel  a  superior  obligation  to  reject 
on  other  grounds. 

The  first  section  provides  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  "  to 
order  all  such  aliens  ss  he  shall  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  United  States,  or  shall  have  reasonable  grounds  to  suspect  are  con- 
cerned in  any  treasonable  or  secret  machinations  against  the  Government 
thereof,  to  depart  out  of  the  United  States,  in  such  time  as  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  such  order." 

Our  €k>vemment,  sir,  is  founded  on  the  establishment  of  those  princi- 
ples which  constitute  the  difference  between  a  free  constitution  and  a  des- 
potic power;  a  distribution  of  the  legislative,  executive  and  judiciary 
powers  into  several  hands;  a  distribution  strongly  marked  in  the  first  three 

13 
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and  great  divisions  of  the  Constitution.  By  the  first,  all  legislative  power  is 
given  to  Congress;  the  second  vests  all  executive  functions  in  the  Presi- 
dent)  and  the  third  declares  that  the  judiciary  powers  shall  be  exercised 
by  the  Supreme  and  inferior  courts.  Here,  then,  is  a  division  of  the  gov- 
ernmental powers  strongly  marked,  decisively  pronounced ;  and  every  act 
of  one  or  all  of  the  branches  that  tends  to  confound  these  powers,  or  niter 
their  arrangement,  must  be  destructive  of  the  Constitution.  Examine, 
then,  sir,  the  bill  on  your  table,  and  declare  whether  the  few  lines  I  have 
repeated  from  the  first  section  do  not  confound  these  fundamental  powers 
of  government,  vest  them  all,  in  more  unqualified  terms,  in  one  hand,  and 
thus  subvert  the  basis  on  which  our  liberties  rest. 

Legislative  power  prescribes  the  rule  of  action ;  the  Judiciary  applies 
the  general  rule  to  particular  cases ;  and  it  is  the  province  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  see  that  the  laws  are  carried  into  full  effect.  In  all  free  gov- 
ernments these  powers  are  exercised  by  different  men,  and  their  union  in 
the  same  hand  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  despotism.  If  the  same 
power  that  makes  the  law  can  construe  it  to  suit  his  interest  and  apply 
it  to  gratify  his  vengeance;  if  he  can  go  further  and  execute,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  passions,  the  judgment  which  he  himself  has  pronounced 
upon  his  own  construction  of  laws  which  he  alone  has  made,  what  other 
features  are  wanted  to  complete  the  picture  of  tyranny?  Yet  all  this 
and  more,  is  proposed  to  be  done  by  this  act;  by  it  the  President 
alone  is  empowered  to  make  the  law,  to  fix  in  his  mind  what  acts,  what 
words,  thoughts,  or  looks,  shall  constitute  the  crime  contemplated  by 
the  bill.  He  is  not  only  authorized  to  make  this  law  for  his  own  conduct, 
but  to  vary  it  at  pleasure,  as  every  gust  of  passion,  every  cloud  of  sus- 
picion, shall  agitate  or  darken  his  mind.  The  same  power  that  formed 
the  law  then  applies  it  to  the  guilty  or  innocent  victim,  whom  its  own 
suspicions,  or  the  secret  whisper  of  a  spy  have  designated  as  its  object. 
The  President,  then,  having  construed  and  applied  it,  the  same  President 
is  by  the  bill  authorized  to  execute  his  sentence,  in  case  of  disobedience, 
by  imprisonment  during  his  pleasure.  This,  then,  comes  completely 
within  the  definition  of  despotism — a  union  of  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers.  '  But  this  bill,  sir,  does  not  stop  here :  its  provisions  are 
a  refinement  upon  despotism,  and  present  an  image  of  the  most  fearful 
tyranny.  Even  in  despotisms,  though  the  monarch  legislates,  judges,  and 
executes,  yet  he  legislates  openly ;  his  laws,  though  oppressive,  are  known ; 
they  precede  the  offense,  and  every  man  who  chooses  may  avoid  the  pen- 
alties of  disobedience.  Yet  he  judges  and  executes  by  proxy,  and  his  pri- 
vate interests  or  passions  do  not  inflame  the  mind  of  his  deputy. 

But  here  the  law  is  so  closely  concealed  in  the  same  mind  that  gave  it 
birth — the  crime  is  "exciting  the  suspicions  of  the  President" — that  no 
man  can  tell  what  conduct  will  avoid  that  suspicion :  a  careless  word,  per- 
haps misrepresented  or  never  spoken,  may  be  sufficient  evidence ;  a  look 
may  destroy ;  an  idle  gesture  may  insure  punishment ;  no  innocence  can 
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protect,  no  circumspection  can  avoid  the  jealoasy  of  suspicion.  Sur- 
rounded by  spies,  informers,  and  all  that  infamous  herd  which  fatten 
under  laws  like  this,  the  unfortunate  stranger  will  never  know  either  of 
the  law  of  accusation  or  of  the  judgment,  until  the  moment  it  is  put  in 
execution ;  he  will  detest  your  tyranny,  and  fly  from  a  land  of  delators, 
inquisitors  and  spies.  This,  sir,  is  a  refinement  upon  the  detestable  con- 
trivance of  the  Decemvirs.  They  hung  the  tables  of  their  laws  so  high 
that  few  could  read  them;  a  tall  man,  however,  might  reach— a  short  one 
might  climb  and  learn  their  contents ;  but  here  the  law  is  equally  inac- 
cessible to  high  and  low,  safely  concealed  in  the  breast  of  its  author;  no 
industry  or  caution  can  penetrate  this  recess,  and  attain  a  knowledge  of 
its  provisions,  nor,  even  if  they  could,  as  the  rule  is  not  permanent,  would 
it  at  all  avail. 

Having  shown  that  this  bill  is  at  war  with  the  fundamental  principles 
of  our  Grovemment,  I  might  stop  here  in  the  certain  hope  of  its  rejection. 
But  I  can  do  more ;  unless  we  are  resolved  to  pervert  the  meaning  of 
terms,  I  can  show  that  the  Constitution  has  endeavored  to  '^  make  its 
surety  doubly  sure,  and  take  a  bond  of  fate,"  by  several  express  prohibi- 
tions of  measures  like  the  one  you  now  contemplate.  One  of  these  is  con- 
tained in  the  ninth  section  of  the  first  article ;  it  b  at  the  head  of  the  ar- 
ticles which  restrict  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  declares,  'Hhat  the  immi- 
gration or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  shall  think 
proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  prior  to  the  year  1808."  Now, 
sir,  where  is  the  difference  between  a  power  to  prevent  the  arrival  of  aliens 
and  a  power  to  send  them  away  as  soon  as  they  arrive  ?  To  me  they  ap- 
pear precisely  the  same.  The  Constitution  expressly  says  that  Congress 
shall  not  do  this;  and  yet  Congress  are  about  to  delegate  this  prohibited 
power,  and  say  the  President  may  exercise  it  as  his  pleasure  may  direct. 

Judiciary  power  is  taken  from  courts  and  given  to  the  Executive;  the 
previous  safeguard  of  a  presentment  by  a  grand  inquest  is  removed ;  the 
trial  by  jury  is  abolished;  the  "public  trial,"  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, is  changed  into  a  secret  and  worse  than  Inquisitorial  Tribunal.  In- 
stead of  giving  "  information  on  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation," 
the  criminal,  alike  ignorant  of  his  offense  and  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposed,  never  hears  of  either  until  the  judgment  is  passed  and  the  sen- 
tence is  executed.  Instead  of  being  "  confronted  with  his  accusers,"  he  is 
kept  alike  ignorant  gf  their  names  and  their  existence;  and  the  forms  of 
a  trial  being  dispensed  with,  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  talk  of  "  process 
for  witness,"  or  the  "  assistance  of  counsel  for  defense."  Thus  are  all  the 
barriers,  which  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  our  country  has  placed  be- 
tween accused  innocence  and  oppressive  power,  al  once  forced  and  broken 
down.  Not  a  vestige  even  of  their  form  remains.  No  indictments,  no 
jury,  no  trial,  no  public  procedure,  no  statement  of  the  accusation,  no  ex- 
amination of  the  witnesses  in  its  support,  no  counsel  for  defense;  all  is 
darkness,  silence,  mystery,  and  suspicion.    But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough, 
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the  unfortunate  victims  of  this  law  are  told,  in  the  next  section,  that,  if 
they  can  convince  the  President  that  his  suspicions  are  unfounded,  he 
may,  if  he  pleases,  give  them  a  license  to  stay.  But  how  can  they  remove 
his  suspicions,  when  they  know  not  on  what  act  they  were  founded  ?  How 
take  proof  to  convince  him,  when  he  is  not  bound  to  furnish  that  on  which 
he  proceeds?  Miserable  mockery  of  justice  I  Appoint  an  arbitrary  judge, 
armed  with  legislative  and  executive  powers  added  to  his  own  !  Let  him 
condemn  the  unheard,  the  unaccused  object  of  his  suspicions,  and  then,  to 
cover  the  injustice  of  the  scene,  gravely  tell  him,  you  ought  not  to  com- 
plain ;  you  need  only  disprove  facts  you  have  never  heard,  remove  suspi- 
cions that  have  never  been  communicated  to  you ;  it  will  be  easy  to  con- 
vince your  judge,  whom  you  shall  not  approach,  that  he  is  tyrannical  and 
unjust;  and  when  you  have  done  this,  we  give  him  the  power  he  had  be- 
fore, to  pardon  you  if  he  pleases  I 

So  obviously  do  the  constitutional  objections  present  themselves,  that 
their  existence  can  not  be  denied,  and  two  wretched  subterfuges  are  re- 
sorted to,  to  remove  them  out  of  sight.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  said,  the 
bill  does  not  contemplate  the  punishment  of  any  crime,  and  therefore  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  relative  to  criminal  proceedings  and  judi- 
ciary powers,  do  not  apply.  But  have  the  gentlemen,  who  reason  thus, 
read  the  bill,  or  is  everything  forgotten,  in  our  zealous  hurry  to  pass  it? 
What  are  the  offenses  upon  which  it  is  to  operate  ?  Not  only  the  offense 
of  being  **  suspected  of  being  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
United  States,"  but  also  that  of  being  " concerned  in  any  treasonable  or 
secret  machinations  against  the  Government  thereof" — and  this,  we  are 
told,  is  no  crime.  A  treasonable  machination  against  the  Crovemment 
not  the  subject  of  criminal  jurisprudence!  Good  heaven  I  to  what  ab- 
surdities does  not  an  over  zealous  attachment  to  particular  measures  lead 
us  I  In  order  to  punish  a  particular  act,  we  are  forced  to  say,  that  treason 
is  no  crime,  and  plotting  against  our  Government  is  no  offense !  And  to 
support  this  fine  hypothesis,  we  are  obliged  to  plunge  deeper  into  absurd- 
ity, and  say,  that  the  acts,  spoken  of  in  the  bill,  are  no  crimes,  and  there- 
fore the  penalty  contained  in  it  is  not  a  punishment,  but  merely  a  preven- 
tion ;  that  is  to  say,  we  invite  strangers  to  come  amongst  us ;  we  declare 
:solemnly,  that  Government  shall  not  prevent  them ;  we  entice  them  over 
by  the  delusive  prospects  of  advantage ;  in  many  parts  of  the  Union  we 
permit  them  to  hold  lands,  and  give  them  other  advantages  while  they  are 
waiting  for  the  period  at  which  we  have  promised  ttem  a  full  participa- 
tion of  all  our  rights.  An  unfortunate  stranger,  disgusted  with  tyranny 
at  home,  thinks  that  he  shall  find  freedom  here ;  he  accepts  our  conditions ; 
the  puts  faith  in  our  promises;  he  vests  his  all  in  our  hands ;  he  has  dis- 
fiiolTed  his  former  connections  and  made  your  country  his  own ;  but  while 
lie  is  patiently  waiting  the  expiration  of  the  period  that  is  to  crown  the 
work,  entitle  him  to  all  the  rights  of  a  citizen— the  tale  of  a  domestic  spy, 
or  the  calumny  of  a  secret  enemy,  draws  on  him  the  suspicions  of  the 
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President,  and,  unheard,  he  is  ordered  to  qnit  the  spot  he  had  selected  for 
his  retreat,  the  country  which  he  had  chosen  for  his  own,  perhaps  the 
family  which  was  his  only  consolation  in  life;  he  is  ordered  to  retire  to  a 
country  whose  Government,  irritated  by  his  renunciation  of  its  authority^ 
will  receive  only  to  punish  him — and  all  this,  we  are  told,  is  no  punish- 
ment! 

So  manifest  do  these  violations  of  the  Constitution  appear  to  me,  so  fu- 
tile the  arguments  in  their  defense,  that  they  press  seriously  on  my  mind, 
and  sink  it  even  to  despondency.  They  are  so  glaring  to  my  understand- 
ing, that  I  have  felt  it  ray  duty  to  speak  of  them  in  a  manner  that  may 
perhaps  give  offense  to  men  whom  I  esteem,  and  who  seem  to  think  differ- 
ently on  this  subject ;  none,  however,  I  can  assure  them,  is  intended.  I 
have  seen  measures  carried  in  this  House  which  I  thought  militated 
against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  but  never  before  have  T  been  witness 
to  so  open,  so  undisguised  an  attack. 

I  have  now  done,  sir,  with  the  bill,  and  come  to  consider  the  conse-* 
quences  of  its  operation.  One  of  the  most  serious  has  been  anticipated, 
when  I  described  the  blow  it  would  give  to  the  Constitution  of  our  country. 
We  should  cautiously  beware  of  the  first  act  of  violation ;  habituated  to 
overleap  its  bounds,  we  become  familiarized  to  the  guilt,  and  disregard  the 
danger  of  a  second  offense ;  until,  proceeding  from  one  unauthorized  act  to 
another,  we  at  length  throw  off  all  restraint  which  our  Constitution  has 
imposed,  and  very  soon  not  even  the  semblance  of  its  form  will  remain. 

But,  if  regardless  of  our  duty  as  citizens,  and  our  solemn  obligations  as 
ECepresentatives  ;  regardless  of  the  rights  of  our  constituents;  regardless  of 
every  sanction,  human  and  divine,  we  are  ready  to  violate  the  Constitution 
we  have  sworn  to  defend — will  the  people  submit  to  our  unauthorized  acts? 
will  the  States  sanction  our  usurped  power?  Sir,  they  ought  not  to  sub- 
mit— they  would  deserve  the  chains  which  these  measures  are  forging  for 
them,  if  they  did  not  resist.  For  let  no  man  vainly  imagine,  that  the  evil 
is  to  stop  here;  that  a  few  unprotected  aliens  only  are  to  be  affected  by  this 
inquisitorial  power.  The  same  arguments,  which  enforce  those  provisions 
against  aliens,  apply  with  equal  strength  to  enacting  them  in  the  case  of 
citizens.  The  citizen  has  no  other  protection  for  his  personal  security, 
that  I  know,  against  laws  like  this,  than  the  humane  provisions  I  have 
cited  from  the  Constitution.  But  all  these  apply  in  common  to  the  citizen 
and  the  stranger;  all  crimes  are  to*  be  tried  by  jury  ;  no  person  shall  be 
held  to  answer  unless  on  presentment;  in  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the 
accused  is  to  have  a  public  trial ;  the  accused  is  to  be  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  charge ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him ; 
may  have  process  to  enforce  the  appearance  of  those  in  his  favor,  and  is 
to  be  allowed  counsel  in  his  defense.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  believe, 
that  treasonable  machinations  and  the  other  offenses,  described  in  the  bill, 
are  not  crimes,  that  an  alien  is  not  a  person,  and  tlint  one  charged  with 
treasonable  practices  is  not  accused— unless  we  can  believe  nil  this  in  con- 
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tradiction  to  our  understanding,  to  received  opinions  and  the  uniform  prac- 
tice of  our  courts,  we  must  allow,  that  all  these  provisions  extend  equally 
to  alien  and  native,  and  that  the  citizen  has  no  other  security  for  his  per- 
sonal safety  than  is  extended  to  the  stranger  who  is  within  his  gates.  If, 
therefore,  this  security  is  violated  in  one  instance,  what  pledge  have  we 
that  it  will  not  be  in  the  other?  The  same  plea  of  necessity  will  justify 
both.  Either  the  offenses  described  in  the  act  are  crimes,  or  they  are  not.  If 
they  are,  then  all  the  humane  provisions  of  the  Constitution  forbid  this 
mode  of  punishing,  or  preventing  them,  equally  as  relates,  to  aliens  and 
citizens.  If  they  are  not  crimes,  the  citizen  has  no  more  safety  by  the 
Constitution  than  the  alien ;  for  all  these  provisions  apply  only  to  crimes ; 
so  that,  in  either  event,  the  citizen  has  the  same  reason  to  expect  a  similar 
law  to  the  one  now  before  you,  which  will  subject  his  person  to  the  un- 
controlled despotism  of  a  single  man.  You  have  already  been  told  of 
plots  and  conspiracies ;  and  all  the  frightful  images  that  are  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  present  system  of  terror  and  alarm,  have  been  presented  to 
you ;  but  who  are  implicated  by  these  dark  hints — these  mysterious  allu- 
sions? They  are  our  own  citizens,  sir,  not  aliens.  If  there  is  any  neces- 
sity for  the  system  now  proposed,  it  is  more  necessary  to  be  enforced  against 
our  own  citizens  than  against  strangers;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  either 
in  this  or  some  other  shape  this  will  be  attempted.  I  now  ask,  sir,  whether 
the  people  of  America  are  prepared  for  this ;  whether  they  are  willing  to 
part  with  all  the  means  which  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors  discovered, 
and  their  own  caution  so  lately  adopted,  to  secure  their  own  persons; 
whether  they  are  willing  to'  submit  to  imprisonment,  or  exile,  whenever 
suspicion,  calumny,  or  vengeance,  shall  mark  them  for  ruin.  Are  they 
base  enough  to  be  prepared  for  this?  No,  sir,  they  will,  I  repeat  it,  they 
will  resist  this  tyrannical  system ;  the  people  will  oppose,  the  States  will 
not  submit  to  its  operations ;  they  ought  not  to  acquiesce,  and  I  pray  to 
God  they  never  may. 

My  opinions,  sir,  on  this  subject  are  explicit,  and  I  wish  they  may  be 
known ;  they  are,  that  whenever  our  laws  manifestly  infringe  the  Consti- 
tution under  which  they  were  made,  the  people  ought  not  to  hesitate  which 
they  should  obey ;  if  we  exceed  our  powers,  we  become  tyrants,  and  our 
nets  have  no  effect.  Thus,  sir,  one  of  the  first  effects  of  measures  such  as 
this,  if  they  be  acquiesced  in,  will  be  .disaffection  among  the  States  and 
opposition  among  the  people  to  your  Government ;  tumults,  violations, 
and  a  recurrence  to  first  revolutionary  principles;  if  they  are  submitted 
to,  the  consequences  will  be  worse.  After  such  manifest  violation  of  the 
principles  of  our  Constitution,  the  form  will  not  long  be  sacred ;  presently 
every  vestige  of  it  will  be  lost  and  swallowed  up  in  the  gulf  of  despotism. 
But  should  the  evil  proceed  no  further  than  the  execution  of  the  present 
law,  what  a  fearful  picture  will  our  country  present !  The  system  of  es- 
pionage thus  established,  the  country  will  swarm  with  information-spies, 
delaters,  and  all  that  odious  tribe,  that  breed  in  the  sunshine  of  despotic 
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power,  that  suck  the  blood  of  the  unfortunate,  and  creep  into  the  bosom 
of  sleeping  innocence  only  to  awaken  it  with  a  burning  wound.  The  hours 
of  the  most  unsuspecting  confidence ,  the  intimacies  of  friendship,  or  the 
recesses  of  domestic  retirement,  afford  no  security ;  the  companion  whom 
jou  must  trust,  the  friend  in  whom  jou  must  confide,  the  domestic  who 
waits  in  jour  chamber,  are  all  tempted  to  betray  your  imprudence  or 
guardless  follies,  to  misrepresent  your  words,  to  conyey  them,  distorted  by 
calumny,  to  the  secret  tribunal  where  jealousy  presides,  where  fear  of- 
ficiates as  accuser,  where  suspicion  is  the  only  evidence  that  is  heard. 

These,  bad  as  they  are,  are  not  the  only  ill  consequences  of  these  meas- 
ures. Among  them  we  may  reckon  the  loss  of  wealth,  of  population,  and 
of  commerce.  Gentlemen  who  support  the  bill  seemed  to  be  aware  of  this, 
when  yesterday  they  introduced  a  clause  to  secure  the  property  of  those 
who  might  be  ordered  to  go  off.  They  should  have  foreseen  the  conse- 
quences of  the  steps  which  they  have  been  taking ;  it  is  now  too  late  to 
discover,  that  large  sums  are  drawn  from  the  banks,  that  a  great  capital 
is  taken  from  commerce.  It*  is  ridiculous  to  observe  the  solicitude  they 
show  to  retain  the  wealth  of  these  dangerous  men,  whose  persons  they  are 
«o  eager  to  get  rid  of.  If  they  wbh  to  retain  it,  it  must  be  by  giving  them 
security  to  their  persons,  and  assuring  them  that  while  they  respect  the 
laws,  the  laws  will  protect  them  from  arbitrary  powers ;  it  must  be,  in 
short,  by  rejecting  the  bill  on  your  table.  I  might  mention  other  inferior 
considerations ;  but  I  ought,  sir,  rather  to  entreat  the  pardon  of  the  House 
for  having  touched  on  this.  Compared  to  the  breach  of  our  Constitution, 
and  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  every  other  topic  is  trifling;  ar- 
guments of  convenience  sink  into  nothing;  the  preservation  of  wealth,  the 
increase  of  commerce,  however  weighty  on  other  occasions,  here  lose  their 
importance,  when  the  fundamental  principles  of  freedom  are  in  danger. 
I  am  tempted  to  borrow  the  impressive  language  of  a  foreign  speaker,  and 
exclaim—"  Perish  our  commerce,  let  our  Constitution  live ; "  perish  our 
riches,  let  our  freedom  live.  This,  sir,  would  be  the  sentiment  of  every 
American,  were  the  alternative  between  submission  and  wealth ;  but  here, 
sir,  it  is  proposed  to  destroy  our  wealth  in  order  to  ruin  our  commerce ; 
not  in  order  to  preserve  our  Constitution,  but  to  break  it — not  to  secure 
our  freedom,  but  to  abandon  it. 

I  have  now  done,  sir ;  but,  before  I  sit  down,  let  me  entreat  gentlemen 
seriously  to  reflect,  before  they  pronounce  the  decisive  vote  that  gives  the 
first  open  stab  to  the  principles  of  our  Government.  Our  mistaken  zeal, 
like  the  patriarch  of  old,  has  bound  one  victim ;  it  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar;  a  sacrifice  of  the  first-bom  offspring  of  freedom  is  proposed  by  those 
who  gave  it  birth.  The  hand  is  already  raised  to  strike,  and  nothing,  I 
fear,  but  the  voice  of  heaven  can  arrest  the  impious  blow. 

Let  not  gentlemen  flatter  themselves  that  the  fervor  of  the  moment  can 
inake  the  people  insensible  to  these  aggressions.  It  is  an  honest,  noble 
warmth,  produced  by  an  indignant  sense  of  injury.    It  will  never,  I  trust. 
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be  extinct,  while  there  is  a  proper  cause  to  excite  it.  But  the  people  of 
America,  sir,  though  watchful  against  foreign  aggressions,  are  not  care- 
less of  domestic  encroachment ;  they  are  as  jealous,  sir,  of  their  liberties 
at  home  as  of  the  power  and  prosperity  of  their  country  abroad,  they  will 
awake  to  a  sense  of  their  danger.  Do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves,  then, 
that  these  measures  will  be  unobserved  or  disregarded ;  do  not  let  us  be 
told,  sir,  that  we  excite  a  fervor  against  foreign  aggressions  only  to  estab- 
lish tyranny  at  home ;  that,  lik«  the  arch  traitor,  we  cry,  "  Hail  Colum- 
bia," at  the  moment  we  are  betraying  her  to  destruction ;  that  we  sing  out, 
^ Happy  land,"  when  we  are  plunging  it  in  ruin  and  disgrace;  and  that . 
we  are  absurd  enough  to  call  ourselves  "  free  and  enlightened,"  while  we 
advocate  principles  that  would  have  disgraced  the  age  of  Gothic  barbarity, 
and  establish  a  code,  compared  to  which  the  ordeal  is  wise,  and  the  trial 
by  battel  is  merciful  and  just. 


'         VL 

FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1801-1805. 
THOMAS  JEFFEBSON,  President.  AARON  BUBB,  Vice  PRBBIDBifT. 

Vllth  and  Vlllth  Congresses. 
SECTION  1. 

ELECTION  AND  INAUGURATION. 

Daring  the  first  session  of  the  Sixth  Congress  (1800)  cau- 
onses  of  the  members  nominated  Presidential  candidates. 
(Nominating  conventions  were  not  in  vogue  until  1832.) 
The  Federalist  candidates  were  John  Aik 
Presidential  Can-  ams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  C.  C.  Pinck- 
didates  of  1800.  ney,  of  South  Carolina ;  and  the  Repub- 
lican candidates  were  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, of  Virginia,  and  Aaron  Burr,  of  New  York. 

An  election  in  New  York  (May,  1800),  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  a  Republican  Legislature,  by  whom  electors  were 
to  be  chosen.  This  aroused  the  animosities  of  the  Federalist 
party,  and  the  dissensions  among  them  resulted  in  divisions, 
which  weakened  their  political  structure.     The  Presidential 
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election  took  place  in  November,  1800,  and  the  Republican 
electors  received  a  small  majority,  the  vote  of  South  Caro- 
lina turning  the  scale.  In  February,  1801,  the  electoral  votes 
were  counted,  and  were  found  to  be,  for  Jefferson,  73 ;  for 
Burr,  73 ;  for  Adams,  65 ;  for  Pinckney,  64 ;  and  for  John 
Jay,  1.  There  was  no  name  highest  on  the 
The  Tie  Vote  list.  Consequently  there  was  no  choice,  and 
for  President,  an  election  was  to  be  made  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  between  the  two  highest 
candidates,  each  State  having  one  vote.  ^^It  is  impossible  to 
say  why  the  Republican  leaders,  or  electors,  did  not  foresee 
this  mischance.  The  difference  of  one  vote  between  Adams 
and  Pinckney  would  seem  to  show  that  at  least  one  Fed- 
eralist elector  was  more  acute,  for  South  Carolina's  vote 
would  have  seated  both  the  Federalist  candidates  without 
trouble. 

"The  House  was  Federalist,  but  was  restricted  to  a  choice 
between  two  Republicans.  Of  the  two,  many  Federalists 
preferred  Burr,  partly  to  keep  the  Presidency  from  their 
most  dangerous  enemy,  Jefferson,  and  partly  to  balk  the  evi- 
dent intention  of  the  Republicans.  The  balloting  began 
February  11.  Eight  States  voted  for  Jefferson,  six  for  Burr, 
and  two  were  without  votes  because  of  equal  division  among 
their  members.  There  being  sixteen  States,  there  was  even 
yet  no  eleetioB.  Balloting  continued  with  the  same  result 
for  six  days,  and  the  Federalist  majority  was  charged  with  a 
design  to  prolong  the  balloting  in  this  way  until  March  4, 
the  day  of  inauguration,  and  then  to  make  Chief  Justice  Jay 
provisional  President.  The  charge  was  denied  by  the  Fed- 
eralists. Fortunately  the  trouble  came  to  an  end  February 
17,  when  ten  States  voted  for  Jefferson,  four  for  Burr,  and 
two  blank.  Jefferson  was  then  declared  elected  President, 
and  Burr,  Vice  President.''  The  recurrence  of  such  uncer* 
tainty  was  prevented  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
(Amendment  XII.),  1804,  which  reads  as  follows: 
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The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  States,  and  vote  hy  ballot  for 
President  and  Vice  President,  one  of  whom,  at  least, 
Purport  of  the  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  State  with 

Xllth  Amendment,  themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the 
person  voted  for  as  President,  and  in  distinct  ballots 
the  person  voted  for  as  Vice  President ;  and  they  shall  make  dbtinct  lists 
of  all  persons  voted  for  as  President,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  Vice 
President,  and  of  the  number  of  votes  for  each;  which  lists  they  shall  sign 
and  certify,  and  transmit,  sealed,  to  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United 
States,  directed  to  the  President  of  the  Senate.  The  President  of  the  Sen- 
ate shall,  in  the  presence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives, 
open  all  the  certificates,  and  the  votes  shall  then  be  counted  ;  the  person 
having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  for  President  shall  be  President,  if 
such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appointed ; 
and  if  no  person  have  such  a  majority,  then  from  the  persons  having  the 
highest  number,  not  exceeding  three,  on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  Pres- 
ident, the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  choose  immediately,  by  ballot, 
the  President.  But,  in  choosing  the  President,  the  votes  shall  be  taken  by 
States,  the  representation  from  each  State  having  one  vote;  a  quorum  for 
this  purpose  shall  consist  of  a  member  or  members  from  two-thirds  of  the 
States,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  States  shall  be  necessary  to  a  choice. 
And  if  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  shall  not  choose  a  President,  when- 
ever the  right  of  choice  shall  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  fourth  day  of 
March  next  following,  then  the  Vice  President  shall  act  as  President,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  death  or  other  constitutional  disability  of  the  President. 

The  person  having  the  greatest  number  of  votes  as  Vice  President  shall 
be  the  Vice  President,  if  such  number  be  a  majority  of  the  whole  number 
of  electors  appointed ;  and  if  no  person  have  a  majority,  then  from  the 
two  highest  numbers  on  the  list  the  Senate  shall  choose  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent; a  quorum  for  the  purpose  shall  consist  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
number  of  Senators,  and  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  a  choice. 

But  no  person  constitutionally  ineligible  to  the  office  of  President  shall 
be  eligible  to  that  of  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 

Thomas  Jeflferson,  thus  elected  President,  took  the  oath  of 
office,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  March  4,  1801.     Aaron 
Burr,  elected  Vice  President,  took  the  oath  of 
Jefferson  office,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  in  the  Sen- 

inangnrated.     ate  at  the  same  time.     In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, Mr.  Jefferson  used  the  following  memor- 
able expression :     "  We  have  called  by  different  names  breth- 
ren of  the  same  principle.     We  are  all  republicans;  we  are 
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all  federalists.  If  there  be  any  among  us  who  would  wish  to 
dissolve  this  Union,  or  to  change  its  republican  form,  let  them 
stand,  undisturbed,  .as  monuments  of  the  safety  with  which 

EBROR  OP  OPINION  MAY  BE  TOLERATED,  WHERE  REASON  IS 
LEFT  FREE  TO  COMBAT  IT/' 

As  President,  Jefferson  cultivated  the  extreme  of  republi- 
can simplicity.     His  style  and  demeanor  were  unostentatious ; 

and  on  his  inauguration  day,  he  rode 
Jefferson's  repuMi-  alone  to  the  Capitol,  tied  his  horse  to 
fan  simplicity.  the  fence,  which  then  surrounded  it,  and 

entered  unattended,  reading  his  fifteen 
minutes'  address,  and  retiring  in  the  same  simple  manner. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

The  third  President  of  the  United  States,  was  born  at  Shad- 
well,  Albemarle  County,  Virginia  (near  Monticello,  the  seat 
where  he  died),  April  13, 1743.  He  was  educated  at  William 
and  Mary^s  College,  and  graduated  with  distinction  when 
quite  young.  He  was  a  great  lover  of  learning,  and  particu- 
larly of  natural  philosophy.  With  the  celebrated  Greorge 
Wythe,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law,  and  became  a  favorite 
pupil.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  never  distinguished  as  an  advocate, 
but  was  considered  a  good  lawyer.  Soon  after  he  came  to  the 
bar  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and, 
in  that  body,  was  duly  appreciated  for  his  learning  and  apti- 
tude for  business.  He  at  once  took  fire  at  British  oppression, 
and,  in  1774,  he  employed  his  pen  in  discussing  the  whole 
course  of  the  British  ministry.  The  work  was  admired,  and 
made  a  text-book  by  his  countrymen.  In  June,  1775,  he 
took  his  seat  in  the  Continental  Congress,  from  Virginia.  In 
that  body  he  soon  became  conspicuous,  and  was  considered  a 
firm  friend  of  American  liberty.  In  1776,  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  drafted  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  This  instrument  is  nearly  all  his  own,  and 
was  sanctioned  by  his  coadjutors,  with  few  alterations.  In 
1778,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed  embassador  to  France,  to 
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form  a  treaty  with  that  government^  but  ill-health  prevented 
his  accepting  this  office.  He  succeeded  Patrick  Henry^  in 
1779^  as  Grovemor  of  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  station 
two  years.  In  1781,  he  composed  his  notes  on  Virginia.  In 
1783,  he  was  sent  to  France  to  join  the  ministers  of  our 
country,  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Franklin.  In  1785,  he  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Franklin  as  embassador,  and  continued  perform- 
ing the  duties  of  that  office  for  two  years,  when  he  retired, 
and  returned  home.  In  1789,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State,  under  Washington,  in  which  situation  he  was  highly 
distinguished  for  his  talents.  This  station  he  resigned  in 
1793,  and  retired  to  private  life.  In  1797,  he  was  elected 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and  took  his  seat  as 
President  of  the  Senate  on  the  following  4th  of  March.  In 
1801,  he  was  President  of  the  United  States,  which  office  he 
held  for  two  terms.  After  completing  his  second  term,  he 
retired  to  private  life,  in  which  he  spent  his  days  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits,  until  the  4th  of  July,  1826,  when  he  ex- 
pired, just  fifty  years  after  penning  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  course  was  one  of  his  own.  Never  lived 
there  a  politician  who  did  more  than  Thomas  Jefferson  to 
bring  his  fellow-citizens  to  his  own  opinions. 

Jefferson  may  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ihe  Demo^ 
erotic  Party,  which,  from  the  beginning,  claimed  for  the  sev- 
eral States  all  powers  which  were  not  expressly  conferred 
upon  the  Greneral  Grovernment.  He  aimed  at  the  greatest 
possible  simplicity  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic afiairs ;  and  insisted  that  all  material  improvements,  such 
as  bridges  and  the  clearing  of  river  beds,  should  be  made  at 
the  expense  of  the  district  to  which  thc^y  belonged. 

He  was  deeply  versed  in  English  law,  while  as  the  firmer 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  he  was,  perhaps,  of  all 
men  then  living,  most  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the 
American  Constitution.  Seven  years'  residence  in  France 
had  filled  him  with  dread  and  hatred  of  absolute  governments^ 
and  with  zeal  for  the  universal  rights  of  man. 
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SECTION  2. 
STATISTIGS  OF  JEFFERSON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1801-'09— Eight  Years. 

INAUOUItATID. 

Thomas  Jefferson  (1743-1826),  of  VlrgiDia,  President.. ..March  4, 1801 

Vice  Breddenls, 

Aaron  Burr  (176^1836),  of  New  York March  4>  1801 

George  Clinton  (173»-1812),  of  New  York March  4^  1805 

Secretary  of  Stale. 

APPOmTED. 

James  Madison  (1761-1836),  of  Virginia March  6, 1801 

Secretai'ies  of  the  Treasury. 

Samuel  Dexter,  of  Massachusetts,  (continued  in  office)..... March  4, 1801 
Albert  Gallatin  (1761-1849),  of  Pennsylvania... Jan'y  26, 1802 

Secretary  of  War. 

Henry  Dearborn  (1751-1829),  of  New  Hampshire.. March  5, 1801 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Benjamin  Stoddert,  of  Maryland,  (continued  in  office) March  4, 1801 

Robert  Smijh  (1757-1842),  of  Maryland Jan'y  26, 1802 

Jacob  Crowninshield,  of  Massachusetts,  died  1808.. March  2, 1805 

PostnuuUrs  QeneraL 

Joseph  Habersham,  of  Greorgia,  (continued  in  office) March  4, 1801 

Gideon  Granger  (1767-1822),  of  Connecticut Jan'y  26, 1802 

Attorneys  Oeneral. 

Levi  Lincoln  (1749-1820),  of  Massachusetts.. March  5, 1801 

Robert  Smith  (1757-1842),  of  Maryland March  2, 1805 

John  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  died  1806 Dec.    25, 1805 

Cjesar  a.  Rodney  (1730-1783),  of  Delaware.- Jan'y  20, 1807 

Speaket's  of  the  House. 

SEBVKD. 

Nathaniel  Macon  (1757-1837),  of  North  Carolina.. 7th  Cong.,  1801 

Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina 8th  Cong.,  1803 

Nathaniel  Macon,  of  North  Carolina 9th  Cong.,  1805 

Joseph  B.  Varnum  (1759-1821),  of  Massachusetts 10th  Cong.,  1807 

Ohio  became  a  State  November  29, 1802.    It  was  the  first 
State  admitted  from  the  Northwest  Territory. 
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SECTION  3. 

The  first  great  political  revolntion  in  the  United  States  was 
completed  by  the  election  of  Jefferson,  except  that  the  Fed- 
eralists still  had  control  of  the  Judiciary.  The  Republicans 
were  opposed  to  any  currency  but  gold  and  silver,  and  some 
of  their  leaders  even  desired  an  amendment  to 
Policy  of  flie  the  Constitution  denying  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
Republicaiis.  ernment  the  power  of  borrowing  money,  be- 
lieving that  a  yearly  direct  tax  for  the  current 
expenses  of  the  Grovernment  would  compel  the  people  to  de- 
cide more  carefully  on  questions  of  peace,  war,  and  finance. 
The  Federalists  were  more  willing  to  give  latitude  and  power 
to  the  Federal  Government.  There  was  still  much  bitter- 
ness among  the  adherents  of  party. 

Jefferson  commenced  his  Administration  with  professions 
of  moderation,  which  were  at  variance  with  his  previous 
career,  and  which  he  little  observed  in  his  future  conduct. 

He  distrusted  the  Federalists,  especially  their  leader,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  and  requested  his  new  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  (Gallatin)  to  look  sharply  into  the 
Hamilton's  records  of  his  o£Sce,  thinking  that  occasion  might 
integrity.  be  found  for  charges  against  Hamilton,  its  late 
chief.  After  thorough  examination,  Gallatin  re- 
ported to  the  President  that  "  no  improvement  was  possible 
in  the  management  of  the  treasury,  for  Hamilton  had  made 
no  blunders  and  committed  no  frauds.'' 

The  country  was  prosperous,  the  power  of  the  Federalists 
was  broken,  peace  with  France  was  in  prospect,  and  the  demo- 
cratic predilections  for  that  republic  had  been  weakened  by 
the  late  events.  The  Federalists,  however,  predicted  disaster 
to  the  country  under  Republican  rule.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  intellect,  wealth,  and  culture  of  the  country  was  Fed- 
eralistic.  They  looked  upon  the  President  as  "an  atheist  in 
religion,  and  a  fanatic  in  politics." 

Though  the  President  removed  no  oflScial  merely  for  hold- 
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ing  Federalist  opinions,  yet  all  office-holders  who  had  used 
their  official  power  for  party  purposes,  or  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Adams  after  the  result  of  the  last  elec- 
tion had  become  known,  were  removed  from  office. 

Instead  of  the  President's  address  in  person  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  which  had  been  the  custom  of 
Origin  of  Pres-      his  predecessors,  Jefferson  sent  a  written 
ident's  Message.    Message,  as  more  suited  to  republican  sim- 
plicity.    Succeeding  Presidents  have  fol- 
lowed his  example  in  this  respect* 

The  chief  business  of  the  Seventh  Congress  (First  Session) 
was  debate  on  a  proposed  repeal  of  a  Judiciary  Law,  passed 
at  the  last  session,  by  which  twenty-four  new  Federal  Courts 
had  been  erected,  with  the  proper  complement  of  officers  to 
each.  The  Republicans  claimed  that  this  law  was  enacted 
only  to  provide  offices  for  Federalist  leaders,  who  were  about 
to  be  driven  from  power.  The  Republicans  were  determined 
to  repeal  the  law,  though  the  Constitution  evidently  prohib- 
ited any  such  repeal,  and  the  existence  of 
Fall  of  the  Fed-  the  Republican  party  was  based  upon  a 
«ralist  Party.  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution. 
Through  party  necessities  and  maneuver- 
ing, however,  the  law  was  repealed.  ^^The  Federal  party, 
which  bad  founded  and  nurtured  the  Federal  Government, 
was  thus  driven  from  its  last  stronghold  in  it,  and  lost  for- 
ever the  control  of  national  politics,  though  it  retained  its 
power  in  New  England  for  about  ten  years  afterward.*' 
The  ambitious  designs  and  the  financial  needs  of  Napoleon 
prompted  him  to  invite  proposals  from  the 
Pnrehase  of  United  States  for  the  purchase  of  the  Territopy 
Louisiana.  of  Louisiana.  This  vast  region  then  comprised 
all  the  country  west  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
the  present  States  of  Texas,  California,  and  Nevada,  and  the 
Territories  of  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  which  then 
formed  a  part  of  Mexico,  and  belonged  to  that  country  till 
the  Mexican  War  (1848).     This  immense  domain  had  just 
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been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France,  and  Napoleon  intended  to 
establish  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  a  strong  military 
colony,  conveniently  situated  for  encroaching  on  the  neighbor- 
ing territories  of  Great  Britain,  Spain^  and  the  United  States. 
Circumstances,  however,  changed  his  plans,  and  having  his 
ambition  turned  to  an  invasion  of  the  British  Isles,  he  de- 
cided to  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United  States.  There  were 
urgent  reasons  for  the  purchase  by  the  United  States,  though 
its  constitutionality  might  be  denied.  It  was  effected  by 
Robert  Livingston  and  James  Monroe,  for  fifteen  million 
dollars,  on  easy  terms  of  payment  (April  30,  1803).  One- 
third  of  the  purchasing  price  was  allowed  as  an  indemnity 
for  injuries  committed  by  the  French  on  our  commerce. 
Though  the  President  believed  that  the  Constitution  gave 
the  Federal  Grovernment  no  power  to  purchase  foreign  terri- 
tory and  make  it  a  part  of  the  Union,  yet  the  action  was  in 
effect  ratified  by  general  acquiescence  in  it,  and  it  has  been 
imitated  without  question  in  several  instances  since.  Upon 
signing  the  treaty.  Napoleon  remarked :  "  This  accession  of 
territory  strengthens  forever  the  power  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  given  to  England  a  maritime  rival  that  will  hum- 
ble her  pride."  Livingston  said:  ''We  have  lived  long,  but 
this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our  whole  lives.  The  treaty  will 
change  vast  solitudes  into  flourishing  districts  ....  and 
will  prepare  ages  of  happinesss  for  innumerable  generations 
of  human  creatures." 

During  the  First  Session  of  the  Eighth  Congress  (1804), 
the  manner  of  the  Presidential  election  was  amended  to  the 
form  which  it  has  at  present.  Having  been  ratified  by  the 
necessary  number  of  States,  this  became  the  Xllth  Amendment 
(See  page  202). 

On  July  11,  1804,  Alexander  Hamilton  was  killed  in  a 

duel  by  Aaron  Burr,  the  Vice  President. 

The  Hamilton-    The  difficulty  grew  out  of  political  differences. 

Bnrr  duel.  Hamilton  had  attained  the  highest  eminence 

14 
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in  the  profession  of  law.  Burr  was  his  rival  both  in  law 
and  politics,  and  was  a  man  of  great  talents,  but  little  prin- 
ciple. While  still  Vice  President,  Burr  ran  for  Governor 
of  New  York,  but  was  defeated  by  a  large  majority,  owing, 
in  a  ^measure,  to  Hamilton's  influence.  Availing  himself 
of  a  slight  pretext,  he  challenged  Hamilton  to  the  duel, 
which  took  place  at  Weehawken,  New  York  (July  11, 1804). 
Hamilton's  death  produced  a  profound  sensation.  The  mel- 
ancholy death  of  this  eminent  statesman,  in  the  prime  and 
pride  of  life,  with  the  circumstances  which  attended  it,  ren- 
dered Burr  odious  to  the  majority  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON. 

This  eminent  American  statesman  was  bom  on  the  island 
of  Nevis,  West  Indies,  Jan.  11,  1757.  He  was  sent  to  New 
York  in  1772,  and  entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  in 
1773.  In  1774  he  addressed  a  public  meeting,  afterward  pub- 
lished several  important  political  pamphlets,  and  in  March, 
1776,  was  commissioned  a  captain  in  an  artillery  company 
raised  by  the  State  of  New  York.  He  took  part  in  the  bat- 
tles of  White  Plains,  Trenton,  and  Princeton,  and  on  March 
1,  1777,  became  aid-de-camp  to  Washington,  wi|ih  the  rank 
of  lieutenant  colonel,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in 
the  most  delicate  and  confidential  duties.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  battles  of  Brandy  wine  and  Germantown,  spent  the 
following  winter  in  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778.  He  was  at 
West  Point  at  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  Arnold^s  treason. 
In  1780  he  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  Schuyler.  He 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  he  led  in  the 
attack  and  capture  of  one  of  the  British  outworks.  In  1782 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Albany,  and  soon  aft;erward  he 
wae  elected  by  the  legislature  a  delegate  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  where  he  bore  an  active  part  in  the  proceedings  re- 
lating to  the  settlement  with  the  officers  of  the  army  as  to 
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their  half  pay,  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  attempts  to  provide 
means  of  meeting  the  public  debt.  He  also  urged  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  He  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gaining  great  distinction 
by  a  successful  defense  to  a  suit  brought  under  a  State  law 
authorizing  the  collection  of  rents  for  the  use  of  buildings 
abandoned  by  their  owners  during  the  British  occupation. 
As  a  member  of  the  Convention  at  Annapolis  in  1786,  he 
drafted  the  address  to  the  States  which  led  to  the  convention 
the  next  year  by  which  the  Federal  Constitution  was  framed. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  that  body,  and  submitted  a  plan  of 
government  which  he  did  not  expect  to  be  adopted.  He  in- 
sisted on  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  National  Government 
so  powerful  and  influential  as  to  create  an  interest  in  it«  sup- 
port ;  extensive  and  strong  enough  to  counterbalance  the  State 
governments,  and  to  reduce  them  to  subordinate  importance. 
Though  the  Constitution  reported  by  the  committee  of  detail 
failed  to  come  up  to  his  ideas  of  energy  and  efficiency,  yet 
Hamilton  exerted  himself  to  effect  it.  He  was  one  of  the 
committee  for  revising  its  style  and  arrangement,  and  warmly 
urged  its  adoption  as  the  best  that  could  be  had. 

In  the  Convention  of  New  York,  of  which  Hamilton  was 
a  member,  he  sustained  the  Constitution  with  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. The  Government  having  been  put  in  operation  under 
it,  Washington,  in  1789,  selected  Hamilton  as  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  At  the  ensuing  session,  Hamilton  presented 
an  elaborate  report  on  the  public  debt  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  public  credit.  As  to  the  domestic  debt,  the  cer- 
tificates of  which  had  largely  changed  hands  at  a  great  de- 
preciation, the  idea  had  been  suggested  of  paying  them  at  the 
rates  at  which  they  had  been  purchased  by  the  present  hold- 
ers. The  report  of  the  Secretary  took  strong  ground  against 
this  project.  He  considered  it  essential  to  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  public  credit  that  the  assignees  of  the  certificates 
should  be  considered  as  standing  precisely  in  the  place  of  the 
original  creditors;    and  the  funding  system  which  he  pro- 
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posed,  and  which  was  carried  in  the  face  oi  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, was  based  on  this  idea.  At  the  next  session  he  proposed 
an  Excise  duty  an  domestic  spirits,  and  a  National  Bank 
with  a  capital  of  ten  million  dollars.  He  also  favored  the 
protection  of  domestic  manufiictures  by  the  imposition  of 
duties  on  imports.  The  success  of  the  funding  system  and 
the  bank  gave  Hamilton  a  strong  hold  upon  the  moneyed 
and  mercantile  classes,  but  it  also  raised  against  him  a  very 
bitter  opposition,  with  which  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  strongly  sympathized.  Both  the  funding  system 
and  the  bank  were  denounced  as  instruments  of  corruption 
dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  Hamilton  as 
designing  to  introduce  by  their  means  aristocracy  and  mon- 
archy. The  differences  of  opinion  between  Hamilton  and 
Jefferson  were  aggravated  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France  in  1793.  Hamilton  favored 
the  policy  of  a  strict  and  exact  neutrality,  and  the  right  of 
the  President  to  assume  that  position ;  and  he  defended  his 
views  in  print  under  the  signature  of  ^'Pacificus." 

Having  procured  the  adoption  by  Congress  of  a  system  for 
the  gradual  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  Hamilton  resigned 
his  office  in  January,  1795,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  law 
in  New  York.  He  subsequently  defended  the  President's 
policy  of  ratifying  Jay's  treaty  in  a  series  of  essays  signed 
"Caraillus."  In  the  preparation  of  Washington's  "Farewell 
Address,'*  Hamilton's  assistance  was  asked  and  given,  precisely 
to  what  extent  is  a  matter  of  controversy.  About  the  time 
of  Adams's  accession  to  the  Presidency,  the  charges  against 
Hamilton  of  misbehavior  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, were 
renewed,  but  led  only  to  a  war  of  pamphlets. 

In  1798,  when  war  with  France  was  apprehended,  Hamil- 
ton was  made  Major-Greneral  in  the  army.  On  the  death  of 
Washington,  Hamilton  succeeded  to  the  command-in-chief; 
but  the  army  was  soon  disbanded,  and  he  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  The  appointment  made  by  Adams,  September, 
1799,  of  a  new  embassy  to  France,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
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liis  Cabinet,  produced  a  breach  in  the  Federal  party,  and 
antagonism  between  Hamilton  and  Burr.  In  1804,  Burr 
attributed  his  defeat  as  a  candidate  for  Governor  of  New 
York  to  Hamilton,  and  challenged  the  latter  to  a  duel,  which 
was  fought  at  Weehawken,  opposite  New  York,  and  Hamil- 
ton was  mortally  wounded.  On  the  very  spot  where  Hamil- 
ton fell  his  eldest  son  had  less  than  a  year  before  been  killed 
in  a  duel. 

The  object  alike  of  bitter  hatred  and  of  the  warmest  admi- 
ration, Hamilton  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries,  both 
friends  and  foes,  a  reputation  for  extraordinary  ability,  which 
still  continues. 

SECTION  4. 

REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM,  PHILADELPHLA.. 
Adopted  in  Conoressignal  Caucus  (1800). 

1.  An  inviolable  preservation  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  according  to 
the  true  sense  in  which  it  was  adopted  hy  the  States,  that  in  which  it  was 
advocated  by  its  friends,  and  not  that  which  its  enemies  apprehended,  who, 
therefore,  became  its  enemies. 

2.  Opposition  to  monarchizing  its  features  by  the  forms  of  its  adminis- 
tration, with  a  view  to  conciliate  its  transition,  first,  to  a  President  and 
Senate  for  life ;  and,  secondly,  to  a  hereditary  tenure  of  those  offices,  and 
thus  to  worm  out  the  elective  principle. 

3.  Preservation  to  the  States  of  the  powers  not  yielded  by  them  to  the 
Union,  and  the  legislature  of  the  Union  its  constitutional  share  in  division 
of  powers ;  and  resistance,  therefore,  to  existing  movements  for  transfer- 
ring all  the  powers  of  the  States  to  the  General  Government,  and  all  those 
of  that  government  to  the  Executive  branch. 

4.  A  rigorously  frugal  administration  of  the  Government,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  all  the  possible  savings  of  the  public  revenue  to  the  liquida- 
tion of  the  public  debt;  and  resistance,  therefore,  to  all  measures  looking 
to  a  multiplication  of  officers  and  salaries,  merely  to  create  partisans  and 
to  augment  the  public  debt,  on  the  principle  of  its  being  a  public  blessing. 

5.  Reliance  for  internal  defense  solely  upon  the  militia,  till  actual  in- 
ision,  and  for  such  a  naval  force  only  as  may  be  sufficient  to  protect  oar 
asts  and  harbors  from  depredations ;  and  opposition,  therefore,  to  the 
>licy  of  a  standing  array  in  time  of  peace  which  may  overawe  the  public 
ntiment,  and  to  a  navy,  which,  by  its  own  expenses,  and  the  wars  in 
bich  it  will  implicate  us,  will  grind  us  with  public  burdens  and  sink  us 
ider  them. 
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6.  Free  commerce  with  all  nations,  political  connection  with  none,  and 
little  or  no  diplomatic  establishment. 

7.  Opposition  to  linking  ourselves,  by  new  treaties,  with  the  quarrels  of 
Europe,  entering  their  fields  of  slaughter  to  preserve  their  balance,  or  join- 
ing in  the  confederacy  of  kings  to  war  against  the  principles  of  liberty. 

8.  Freedom  of  religion,  and  opposition  to  all  maneuvers  to  bring  about 
a  legal  ascendency  of  one  sect  over  another. 

9.  Freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  and  opposition,  therefore,  to  all 
violations  of  the  Constitution,  to  silence,  by  force,  and  not  by  reason,  the 
complaints  or  criticisms,  just  or  unjust,  of  our  citizens  against  the  conduct 
of  their  public  agents. 

10.  Liberal  naturalization  laws,  under  which  the  well-disposed  of  all 
nations  who  may  desire  to  embark  their  fortunes  with  us  and  share  with 
ns  the  public  burdens,  may  have  that  opportunity,  under  moderate  re- 
strictions, for  the  development  of  honest  intention,  and  severe  ones  to 
gaard  against  the  usurpation  of  our  flag. 

11.  Encouragement  of  science  and  the  arts  in  all  their  branches,  to  the 
end  that  the  American  people  may  perfect  their  independence  of  all  for- 
eign  monopolies,  institutions,  and  influences. 


VII. 

FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1805-1809. 
THOMAS  JEFFERSON,  Prmideiit.  GEORGE  CLINTON,  Vice  Prmidbnt. 

•  IXth  and  Xth  Congresses. 
SECTION  1. 

The  Republicans  offered  Jefferson,  and  George  Clin- 
ton, of  New  York,  as  their  Presidential  candidates,  in  the 
election  of  1804.  Burros  political  career  was  ended,  and  Clin- 
ton^s  name  was  substituted  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  The 
Jefferson  re-elected,      Federalists  offered  as  their  candidates 

Charles  C.  Pinckney,  of  South 
with  George  Clinton  Carolina,  and  Rufus  King,  of  New 
as  Vice  President  York.    The    election  in    November 

resulted  in  the  overwhelming  defeat 
of  thp  Federalists,  who  carried  only  Connecticut  and  Dela- 
ware, with  two  electors  in  Maryland. 
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In  February,!  805,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and  were 
found  to  be,  162  for  Jefferson  and  Clinton,  and  14  forPinek- 
ney  and  King.  Jefferson  and  Clintop  were,  therefore,  declared 
duly  elected,  and  on  March  4th  they  were  sworn  into  office. 

Since  the  Hamilton-Burr  duel,  Burr  was  universally  loathed 
by  his  countrymen.  He  w.:s  afterwards  engaged  in  a  wild 
scheme  to  establish  an  independent  empire,  either  in  Mexico 
or  in  the  West.  He  partially  unfolded  his  plans  to  Greneral 
Wilkinson,  whom  he  endeavored  to  in- 
BuPP^S  Conspiracy,  terest  in  his  scheme,  but  Wilkinson  re- 
vealed the  information  to  the  President. 
Burr  was  thence  closely  watched.  "On  a  beautiful  island  in 
the  Ohio,  near  Marietta,  an  Irish  exile  named  Blennerhasset 
had  erected  an  elegant  mansion,  which  he  and  his  accom- 
plished wife  had  rendered  a  center  of  attraction  to  people  of 
refinement  throughout  the  neighboring  country.  Burr,  who 
was  a  man  of  fascinating  manners,  gained  admission  to  this 
paradise  and  induced  its  owner  to  participate  in  his  schemes. 
The  lovely  island  soon  became  the  chief  resort  of  the  conspira- 
tors, and  Burr  remained  there  till  he  had  completed  his  plan 
of  operations.  After  his  departure,  the  authorities  of  Vir- 
ginia sent  an  officer  to  arrest  Blennerhasset.  He  was  received 
by  the  high-spirited  mistress  of  the  island,  who,  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  ordered  him  to  depart  on  pain  of  instant  death. 
The  officer  deemed  it  prudent  to  retire,  and  Blennerhasset 
made  good  his  escape."  Blennerhasset*s  complicity  in  this 
treasonable  enterprise  wrought  his  ruin. 

Burr's  proceedings  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Government. 
He  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Richmond  (1807),  where  he 
was  confined  with  common  malefactors  in  the  common  jail. 
He  was  tried  before  Chief-Justice  Marshall,  but  for  want  of 
sufficient  evidence,  he  was  acquitted.  He  defended  his  own 
cause  with  powerful  argument;  but  he  lefl  the  judgment  hall 
a  desperate  and  ruined  man.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  obscurity.  He  died  in  1836,  in  the  eighty-first  year 
of  his  age. 
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Some  acquaintance  with  the  territory  acquired  from  France, 
and  regarded  by  Burr  as  fevorable  for  a  new 
Expedition  of    r^ublic,  was  obtained  by  an  expedition  sent 
Lewis  and  out  by  Jefferson  under  Captain   Lewis  and 

Clarke.  Lieutenant  Clarke  (1804).  With  a  party  of 

thirty-five  soldiers  and  hunters  they  started 
from  St.  Louis  and  penetrated  the  unexplored  wilderness  of 
the  West,  exposed  to  hardships,  difficulties,  and  dangers. 
They  visited  the  numerous  tribes  of  untamed  savages  on  the 
route,  crossed  the  Rocky  Mountains  near  the  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  descended  the  Columbia  river,  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  more  than  two  years. 

CAUSES  OP  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 

Jefferson's  second  term  was  disturbed  by  controversies  and 
negotiations   with  both  England  and 
^^ Orders  in  Conneil"     France.     Each  was  anxious  to  render 
and  American  commerce  tributary  to  its 

^'Imperial  Decrees."  own  schemes  in  the  deadly  warfare  rag- 
ing between  them.  British  Orders  in 
Council  and  Imperial  Decrees  interfered  with  the  neutral 
rights  claimed  by  the  United  States,  and  inflicted  arbitrary 
restrictions  and  wrongs  on  the  trade  and  marine  of  the  young 
and  energetic  Commonwealth.  Jay's  treaty  with  Great  Britain 
left  unsettled  the  main  points  of  dispute  with  the  kingdom — 
the  impressment  of  British  sailors  on  board  of  American  ves- 
sels, and  the  demand  for  the  freedom  from  capture  of  neutral 
goods.  The  manner  in  which  the  British  orders  were  exe- 
cuted was  even  more  offensive  than  the  orders  themselves,  or 
the  principles  on  which  they  were  maintained.  Complaints 
multiplied,  and  indignation  was  inflamed. 

American  ships  were  boarded  and  searched  on  the  high  seas 

by  British  cruisers.     Seamen  were  taken  from 

Outrages  on     them,  on  the  ground  or  pretense  that  they  were 

tke  seas  British  subjects.     Vessels  were  captured  and 

condemned  as  prizes  for  real  or  alleged  viola- 
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tions  of  the  restrictions  of  neutral  trade,  prescribed  by  British 
cabinets  and  expounded  by  British  courts  of  admiralty.  Ne- 
gotiation was  vain.  It  was  met  with  entii^  disregard,  with 
oi)stinate  resistance,  with  provoking  delays  or  evasions,  and 
with  manifest  contempt.  This  arrogance  reached  an  intoler- 
able height  when  the  Chesapeake  was  pursued,  halted  off  the 
Capes  of  Virginia,  fired  into,  and  boarded  by  the  British 
frigate  Leopard  (June  22,  1807).  Four  of  the  crew  were 
claimed  as  deserters  from  the  British  service.  The  British 
ministry  disavowed  the  act,  but  no  redress  was  given  for  five 
years.  Both  political  parties  joined  heartily  in  the  indigna- 
tion excited  by  this  outrage,  and  war  with  England  would 
have  been  everywhere  popular,  for  the  day  was  past  when 
parties  were  ready  to  go  all  lengths  in  support  of  either  France 
or  England. 

To  give  weight  to  Negotiation,  a  Non-Importation  Act 

had  been  passed  in  the  preceding  year. 
The  Embargo  Act    but  more  decided  measures  now  seemed 

requisite.  The  President  ordered  the  im- 
mediate departure  of  British  war  vessels  from  American 
waters,  and  prohibited  all  intercourse  with  them.  The  Brit- 
ish government  refused  to  consider  any  new  treaty  on  the 
basis  of  one  recently  rejected  by  the  President ;  and  Congress, 
to  avoid  the  hazards  due  to  the  conflicting  measures  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  passed  an  Embargo  Act,  forbidding  the 
departure  of  vessels  from  American  harbors.  It  was  un- 
availing, but  disastrous,  and  was  evaded  in  various  modes. 
It  was  violently  opposed  by  the  Federalists,  and  by  those 
sections  of  the  country  whose  prosperity  was  dependent  upon 
maritime  commerce,  and  whose  wealth  had  rapidly  increased 
during  the  great  war  in  Europe,  despite  the  losses  and  out- 
rages to  which  the  neutral  trade  was  subjected.  This  antag- 
onism produced  a  division  into  war  and  anti-war  parties, 
which  named  each  other  respectively  the  Frefnch  and  the  Brii- 
ish  party.  The  Embargo  Act  intensified  party  feeling,  and 
even  threatened  the  existence  of  the  Union.     It  was  passed 
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by  strict  party  votes,  though  power  was  given  the  President 
to  suspend  the  act,  whenever  it  should  seem  advisable  to  do 
so.  Jefferson  always  believed  that  if  the  Embargo  Act  could 
have  been  faithfully  observed  by  the  whole  people,  the  war 
which  marked  his  successor's  Administration  might  have  been 
prevented.  But  the  opposing  interests  were  too  strong,  and 
after  fourteen  months  it  was  repealed.  Measures  were  adopted 
to  prepare  for  war,  which  might  occur  at  any  time  with  Great 
Britain  or  France.  But  the  war,  which  was  always  in  pros- 
pect, did  not  break  out  during  Jefferson's  Administration. 
Following  the  example  of  Washington,  he  declined  being  a 
candidate  a  third  time,  and  retired  to  his  home  at  Monticello. 
Troubled  as  Jefferson's  second  term  had  been,  the  country 
made  signal  advances  under  him.  Lonisiana  had  been  ac- 
quired by  purchase,  and  Ohio  had  become  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Union.  Steam  had  been  successfully  applied  to  navi- 
gation by  the  genius  of  Robert  Folton  (1807).  Industry  had 
flourished ;  and  the  third  census  (1810)  exhibited  a  population 
of  nearly  7,300,000. 

SECTION  2. 

SPEECH   OF   JOHN   RANDOLPH^ 

IN   COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE.   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MARCH 

5,   1806. 

ON  MR.  GREGG'S  RESOLUTION  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  IMPORTA- 
TION OF  BRITISH  GOODS  INTO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[John  Ranix)LPH,  of  Roanoke,  born  in  Virginia,  in  1773,  was  elected 
a  Representative  in  Congress  in  1799,  and  re-elected  in  1801,  and  made 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  He  assailed  President 
Jefferson  and  his  supporters  with  great  virulence.  He  attacked  Madison's 
Administration,  and  opposed  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain 
in  1812.  This  course  caused  his  defeat  at  the  next  election,  but  he  was 
re-elected  in  1814,  and  again  in  1818.  In  the  Session  of  1819-^20  he  op- 
posed the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  was  U.  8.  Senator  1825-7,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  fought  a  duel  with  Henry  Clay.  In  1829  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  Virginia,  and  in  1830  was  appointed 
Minister  te  Russia ;  but  soon  after  his  reception  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas, 
he  left  that  country  abruptly,  and  remained  nearly  a  year  in  England- 
He  was  again  elected  to  Congress,  but  was  too  ill  to  take  his  seat     Ran- 
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dolph^s  speeches  were  more  widely  read  than  those  of  any  other  Congress- 
man of  hb  time.  His  invective,  sarcasm,  and  sharp  and  reckless  wit  made 
him  a  terror  to  his  opponents.     He  died  in  1833.] 

I  am  extremely  afraid,  sir,  tliat  so  far  as  it  may  depend  on  my  acquain- 
tance with  details  connected  with  the  subject,  I  have  very  little  right  to 
address  you,  for  in  truth  I  have  not  yet  seen  the  documents  from  the  treas- 
ury, which  were  called  for  some  time  ago,  to  direct  the  judgment  of  this 
House,  in  the  decision  of  the  question  now  before  you  ;  and,  indeed,  after 
what  I  have  this  day  heard,  I  no  longer  require  that  document  or  any 
other  document — indeed  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  should  have  required 
it — to  vote  on  the  resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  If  I 
had  entertained  any  doubts,  they  would  have  been  removed  by  the  style 
in  which  the  friends  of  the  resolution  have  this  morning  discussed  it.  I 
am  perfectly  aware,  that  on  entering  upon  this  subject,  we  go  into  it  man- 
acled— handcuffed  and  Umgue-Hed,  Gentlemen  know  that  our  lips  are  sealed 
on  subjects  of  momentous  foreign  relations,  which  are  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  present  question,  and  which  would  serve  to  throw  a  great  light 
upon  it,  in  every  respect  relevant  to  it  I  will,  however,  endeavor  to  hob- 
ble over  the  subject  as  well  as  my  fettered  limbs  and  palsied  tongue  will 
enable  me  to  do  it.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  this  resolution  discussed 
by  its  friends  as  a  war  measure.  They  say  (it  is  true)  that  it  is  not  a  war 
measure*;  but  they  defend  it  on  principles  which  would  justify  none  but 
war  measures,  and  seem  pleased  with  the  idea  that  it  may  prove  the  fore- 
runner of  war.  If  war  is  necessary — if  we  have  reached  this  point — let  us 
have  war.  But  while  I  have  life  I  will  never  consent  to  these  incipient 
war  measures,  which,  in  their  commencement,  breathe  nothing  but  peace, 
though  they  plunge  us  at  last  into  war.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  behind  me  (Mr.  J.  Clay),  that  the  situation 
of  this  nation,  in  1793,  was  in  every  respect  different  from  that  in  which 
it  finds  itself  in  1806.  Let  me  ask,  too,  if  the  situation  of  England  is  not 
since  materially  changed.  Gentlemen,  who,  it  would  appear  from  their  lan- 
guage, have  got  beyond  the  hornbook  of  politics,  talk  of  our  ability  to 
cope  with  the  British  navy,  and  tell  us  of  the  war  of  our  Revolution.  What 
was  the  situation  of  Great  Britain  then  ?  She  was  then  contending  for 
the  empire  of  the  British  channel,  barely  able  to  maintain  a  doubtful 
equality  with  her  enemies,  over  whom  she  never  gained  the  superiority 
until  Rodney's  victory  of  the  12th  of  April.  What  is  her  present  situa- 
tion ?  The  combined  fleets  of  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  are  dissipated ; 
they  no  longer  exist.  I  am  not  surprised  to  hear  men  advocate  these  wild 
opinions,  to  see  them  goaded  on  by  a  spirit  of  mercantile  avarice,  strain- 
ing their  feeble  strength  to  excite  the  nation  to  war,  when  they  have 
reached  this  stage  of  infatuation  that  we  are  an  overmatch  for  Great  Brit- 
ain on  the  ocean.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  reason  with  such  persons. 
They  do  not  deserve  anything  like  serious  refutation.    The  proper  argu- 
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nienis  for  such  statesmen  are  a  straight  waistcoat,  a  dark  room,  water 
gruel,  and  depletion. 

It  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  there  are  three  points  to  he  consid- 
ered, and  maturely  considered,  before  we  can  be  prepared  to  vote  for  the 
resolution  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  Firat.  Our  ability  to 
contend  with  Great  Britain  for  the  question  in  dispute.  Secondly,  The 
policy  of  such  a  contest ;  and  I%irdiy,  in  case  both  of  these  shall  be  settled 
affirmatively,  the  manner  in  which  we  can,  with  the  greatest  effect,  react 
upon  and  annoy  our  adversary. 

What  is  the  question  in  dispute?  The  carrying  trade.  What  part  o| 
it?  The  fair,  the  honest,  and  the  useful  trade,  that  is  engaged  in  carrying 
our  own  productions  to  foreign  markets,  and  bringing  back  their  produc- 
tions in  exchange  ?  No,  sir ; — it  is  that  carrying  trade  which  covers  ene. 
my's  property,  and  carries  the  coffee,  the  sugar,  and  other  West  India 
products,  to  the  mother  country.  No,  sir ;  if  this  great  agricultural  na- 
tion is  to  be  governed  by  Salem  and  Boston,  by  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, and  Baltimore,  and  Norfolk,  and  Charleston,  let  gentlemen  come  out 
and  say  so ;  and  let  a  committee  of  public  safety  be  appointed  from  those 
towns  to  carry  on  the  Government  I,  for  one,  will  not  mortgage  my  prop, 
erty  and  my  liberty  to  carry  on  this  trade.  The  nation  said  so  seven  years 
ago — I  said  so  then,  and  I  say  so  now.  It  is  not  for  the  honest  carrying 
trade  of  America,  but  for  this  mushroom,  this  fungus  of  war — for  a  trade 
which,  as  soon  as  the  nations  of  Europe  are  at  peace,  will  no  longer  exist ; 
it  is  for  this  that  the  spirit  of  avaricious  traffic  would  plunge  us  into  war. 
I  am  forcibly  struck  on  this  occasion  by  the  recollection  of  a  remark  made 
by  one  of  the  ablest  (if  not  the  honestest)  ministers  that  England  ever 
produced ; — I  mean  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  who  said  that  the  country  gentle, 
men  (poor,  weak  souls  I )  came  up  every  year  to  be  sheared — that  they  lay 
mute  and  patient  whilst  their  fleeces  were  taken  off— but  if  he  touched 
a  single  bristle  of  the  commercial  interest,  the  whole  sty  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  indeed  shearing  the  hog — *^  great  cry  and  little  wool.'' 

But  we  are  asked.  Are  we  willing  to  bend  the  neck  to  England ;  to  sub- 
mit to  her  outrages?  No,  sir;  I  answer  that  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us 
to  tell  gentlemen  what  we  will  do  to  avenge  the  violation  of  our  flag  on 
the  ocean,  when  they  shall  have  told  us  what  they  have  done,  in  resent- 
ment of  the  violation  of  the  actual  territory  of  the  United  States  by  Spain; 
the  true  territory  of  the  United  States,  not  your  new-fangled  country  over 
the  Mississippi,  but  the  good  old  United  States;  part  of  Georgia,  of  the  old 
thirteen  States,  where  citizens  have  been  taken,  not  from  our  ships,  but 
from  our  actual  territory.  When  gentlemen  have  taken  the  padlock  from 
our  mouths,  I  shall  be  ready  to  tell  them  what  I  will  do  relative  to  our 
dispute  with  Britain,  on  the  law  of  nations,  on  contraband  and  such  stuff. 

I  have  another  objection  to  this  course  of  proceeding.  Great  Britain, 
when  she  sees  it,  will  say,  the  American  people  have  great  cause  of  dissat* 
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isfaction  with  Spain.  She  will  see  bj  the  documents  famished  by  the 
President  that  Spain  has  outraged  <mr  terriloryy  pirated  upon  our  commerce, 
and  imprisoned  our  citizens;  and  she  will  inquire  what  we  have  done.  It  is 
true  she  will  receive  no  answer ;  but  she  must  know  what  we  have  not 
done.  She  will  see  that  we  have  not  repelled  these  outrages,  nor  made  any 
addition  to  our  army  or  navy;  nor  even  classed  the  militia.  No,  sir,  not 
one  of  your  militia  generals  in  politics  (looking  at  General  Vamum),  has 
marshalled  a  single  brigade. 

France  is  at  war  with  England — suppose  her  power  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  no  greater  than  it  is  on  the  ocean.  How  would  she  make  her 
enemy  feel  it?  There  would  be  a  perfect  non-conductor  between  them. 
So  with  the  United  States  and  England — she  scarcely  presents  to  us  a  vul- 
nerable point.  Her  commerce  is  now  carried  on  for  the  most  part  in 
fleets;  when  in  single  ships,  they  are  stout  and  well  armed — very  different 
from  the  state  of  her  trade  during  the  American  war,  when  her  merchant- 
men became  the  prey  of  paltry  privateers.  Great  Britain  has  been  too 
long  at  war  with  the  three  most  powerful  maritime  nations  of  Europe,  not 
to  have  learned  how  to  protect  her  trade.  She  can  afford  convoy  to  it  all ; 
she  has  eight  hundred  ships  in  commission ;  the  navies  of  her  enemies  are 
annihilated.  Thus  this  war  has  presented  the  new  and  curious  political 
spectacle  of  a  regular  annual  increase  (and  to  an  immense  amount)  of  her 
imports  and  exports,  and  tonnage  and  revenue,  and  all  the  insignia  of 
accumulating  wealth,  whilst  in  every  former  war,  without  exception,  these 
have  suffered  a  greater  or  less  diminution.  And  wherefore?  Because  she 
has  driven  France,  Spain,  and  Holland  from  the  ocean.  Their  marine  is 
no  more.  I  verily  believe  that  ten  English  ships  of  the  line  would  not  de- 
cline a  meeting  with  the  combined  fleets  of  those  nations.  I  forewarn  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  and  his  constituents  of  Salem,  that  all 
their  golden  hopes  are  vain.  I  forewarn  them  of  the  exposure  of  their 
trade  beyond  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  (or  now  doubling  it)  to  capture  and 
confiscation — of  their  unprotected  seaport  towns,  exposed  to  contribution 
or  bombardment.  Are  we  to  be  legislated  into  a  war  by  a  set  of  men  who? 
in  six  weeks  after  its  commencement,  may  be  compelled  to  take  refuge 
with  us  up  in  the  country  ?  And  for  what?  a  mere  fungus — a  mushroom 
production  of  war  in  Europe,  which  will  disappear  with  the  first  return  of 
peace— an  unfair  trade.  For  is  there  a  man  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
that  we  possess  a  capital  not  only  equal  to  what  may  be  called  our  own 
proper  trade,  but  large  enough  also  to  transmit  to  the  respective  parent  States 
the  vast  and  wealthy  products  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies? 
*Tis  beyond  the  belief  of  any  rational  being.  But  this  is  not  my  only  ob- 
jection to  entering  upon  this  naval  warfare.  I  am  averse  to  a  naval  war 
with  any  nation  whatever.  I  was  opposed  to  the  naval  war  of  the  last 
Administration,  and  I  am  as  ready  to  oppose  a  naval  war  of  the  present 
Administration,  should  they  meditate  such  a  measure.     What  I  shall  this 
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great  mammoth  of  the  American  forest  leave  his  native  element,  and 
plunge  into  the  water  in  a  mad  contest  with  the  shark?  Let  him  heware 
that  his  proboscis  is  not  bitten  off  in  the  engagement  Let  him  stay  on 
shore,  and  not  be  excited,  hy  the  muscles  and  periwinkles  on  the  strand, 
or  political  bears  in  a  boat,  to  venture  on  the  perils  of  the  deep.  Grentle- 
men  say,  Will  you  not  protect  your  violated  rights?  and  I  say.  Why  take 
to  water,  where  you  can  neither  fight  nor  swim  ?  Look  at  France  ;  see  her 
vessels  stealing  from  port  to  port  on  her  coast,  and  remember  that  she  is 
the  first  military  power  of  the  earth,  and  as  a  naval  people  second  only  to 
England.  Take  away  the  Britbh  navy,  and  France  to-morrow  is  tlte 
tyrant  ot  the  ocean. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  point  How  far  is  it  politic  in  the  United 
States  to  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  France  at  this  moment ; — 
from  whatever  motive,  to  aid  the  views  of  her  gigantic  ambition — to  make 
her  mistress  of  the  sea  and  land — to  jeopard  the  liberties  of  mankind  ? 
Sir,  you  may  help  to  crush  Great  Britain,  you  may  assist  in  breaking  down 
her  naval  dominion ;  but  you  can  not  succeed  to  it.  The  iron  sceptre  of 
the  ocean  will  pass  into  his  hands  who  wears  the  iron  crown  of  the  land- 
You  may  then  expect  a  new  code  of  maritime  law.  Where  will  you  look 
for  redress  ?  I  can  tell  the  gentleman  of  Massachusetts  that  there  is  noth' 
ing  in  his  rule  of  three  that  will  save  us,  even  although  he  should  undo 
himself  and  exceed  the  financial  ingenuity  which  he  so  memorably  dis- 
played on  a  recent  occasion.*  No,  sir.  Let  the  battle  of  Actium  be  once 
fought,  and  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast  will  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. The  Atlantic,  deep  and  wide  as  it  is,  will  prove  just  as  good  a 
barrier  against  his  ambition,  if  directed  against  you,  as  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  power  of  the  Cffisars.  Do  I  mean  (when  I  say  so),  to  crouch  to  the 
invader?  No.  I  will  meet  him  at  the  water's  edge,  and  fight  every  inch 
of  ground  from  thence  to  the  mountains,  from  the  mountains  to  the  Missis, 
sippi.  But  after  tamely  submitting  to  an  outrage  on  your  domicil,  will 
you  bully  and  look  big  at  an  insult  on  your  flag  three  thousand  miles  off? 

For  my  part,  I  never  will  go  to  war  but  in  self-defense.  I  have  no  de- 
sire for  conquests,  no  ambition  to  possess  Nova  Scotia.  I  hold  the  liber- 
ties of  this  people  at  a  higher  rate.  Much  more  am  I  indisposed  to  war, 
when  among  the  first  means  for  carrying  it  on,  I  see  gentlemen  propose 
the  confiscation  of  debts  due  by  Government  to  individuals.  Does  a  bona 
fide  creditor  know  who  holds  his  paper?  Dare  any  honest  man  ask  him- 
self the  question  ?    'Tis  hard  to  say  whether  such  principles  are  more  de- 

*  In  a  debate  on  a  bill  fixing  the  prices  wliich  the  commissioners  of  the  sinklnK  fund 
should  not  exceed.  In  their  purchases  of  public  debts,  Mr.  Crownlnshield  had  asserted 
that  three  per  cent,  were  worth  only  half  as  much  as  the  sixes ;  In  other  words,  that 
the  value  of  the  stocks  was  In  the  ratio  of  their  respective  rates  of  interest,  and  not 
compounded  of  principal  and  Interest.  Thus,  if  the  three  per  cent,  are  at  60,  the  true 
value  of  the  six  per  cent,  would  be  120,  and  of  the  eight  per  cent  160,  aooordlng  to 
this  novel  financial  discovery. 
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testably  dishonest  than  they  are  werfk  and  foolish.  What,  sir,  will  you 
go  about  with  proposals  for  opening  a  loan  in  one  hand,  and  a  sponge  for 
the  national  debt  in  the  other?  If,  on  a  late  occasion,  you  could  not  bor- 
row at  a  less  rate  of  interest  than  eight  per  cent,  when  the  Government 
avowed  that  they  would  pay  to  the  last  shilling  of  the  public  ability,  at 
what  price  do  you  expect  to  raise  money  with  an  avowal  of  these  nefarious 
opinions?  God  help  you !  if  these  are  your  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
on  war — if  your  finances  are  in  the  hands  of  such  a  chancellor  of  the  ex  - 
chequer.  Because  a  man  can  take  an  observation  and  keep  a  log-book 
and  a  reckoning,  can  navigate  a  cockboat  to  the  West  Indies  or  the  East 
shall  he  aspire  to  navigate  the  great  Vessel  of  State? — to  stand  at  the  helm 
of  public  councils?  Ne  siUoruUra  erepidam.  What  are  you  going  to  war 
for?  For  the  carrying  trade?  Already  you  possess  seven-eighths  of  it. 
What  is  the  object  in  dispute  ?  The  fair,  honest  trade  that  exchanges  the 
product  of  our  soil  for  foreign  articles  for  home  consumption?  Not  at  all. 
You  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  this  necessary  branch  of  your  navigation 
and  the  great  agricultural  interest,  whose  handmaid  it  is — to  jeopard  your 
best  interest  for  a  circuitous  commerce,  for  the  fraudulent  protection  of 
belligerent  property  under  your  neutral  flag.  Will  you  be  goaded  by  the 
dreaming  calculHtion  of  insatiate  avarice  to  stake  your  all  for  the  protec- 
tion of  this  trade?  I  do  not  speak  of  the  probable  efiects  of  war  on  the 
price  of  our  produce.  Severely  as  we  must  feel,  we  may  scuflle  through  it. 
I  speak  of  its  reaction  on  the  Constitution.  You  may  go  to  war  for  this 
excrescence  of  the  carrying  trade,  and  make  peace  at  the  expense  of  the 
Constitution.  Your  Executive  will  lord  it  over  you,  and  you  must  make 
the  best  terras  with  the  conqueror  that  you  can.  •  »  *  » 

But  the  gentleman  has  told  you  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war,  if  for  noth- 
ing else,  for  the  fur  trade.  Now,  sir,  the  people  on  whose  support  he  seems 
to  calculate,  follow  (let  me  tell  him)  a  better  business,  and  let  me  add, 
that  whilst  men  are  happy  at  home  reaping  their  own  fields,  the  fruits  of 
their  labor  and  industry,  there  is  little  danger  of  their  being  induced  to 
go  sixteen  or  seventeen  hundred  miles  in  pursuit  of  beavers,  raccoons  or 
opossums — much  less  of  going  to  war  for  the  privilege.  They  are  better 
employed  where  they  are.  This  trade,  sir,  may  be  important  to  Britains, 
to  nations  who  have  exhausted  every  resource  of  industry  at  home,  bowed 
down  by  taxation  and  wretchedness.  Let  them,  in  God's  name,  if  they 
please,  follow  the  fur  trade.  They  may,  for  me,  catch  every  beaver  in 
North  America.  Yes,  sir,  our  people  have,  a  better  occupation — a  safe, 
profitable,  honorable  employment  Whilst  they  should  be  engaged  in  dis- 
tant regions  in  hunting  the  beaver,  they  dread  but  those  whose  natural 
prey  they  are,  should  begin  to  hunt  them,  should  pillage  their  property 
and  assassinate  their  Constitution.  Give  up  these  wild  schemes;  pay  ofi* 
your  debt  and  do  not  prate  about  its  confiscation.  Do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
expose  at  once  your  knavery  and  your  folly.  You  have  more  lands  than 
you  know  what  to  do  with ;  you  have  lately  paid  fifteen  millions  for  yet 
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more.    Qo  and  work  them— and  cease  to  alarm  the  people  with  the  cry  of 
Wolf !  until  they  become  deaf  to  your  voice,  or  at  least  laugh  at  yon. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  felt  less  regard  for  what  I  deem  the  best  interest  of 
this  nation  than  for  my  own  reputation,  I  should  not  on  this  day  have  of. 
fered  to  address  you,  but  would  have  waited  to  come  out,  bedecked  with 
flowers  and  bouquets  of  rhetoric,  in  a  set  speech,  fiut,  sir,  I  dreaded  lest  a 
tone  might  be  given  to  the  mind  of  the  committee— they  will  pardon  me, 
but  I  did  fear,  from  all  that  I  could  see  or  hear,  that  they  might  be  preju- 
diced by  its  advocates  (under  pretence  of  protecting  our  commerce)  in  fa- 
vor of  this  ridiculous  and  preposterous  project — I  rose,  sir,  for  one,  to 
plead  guilty— to  declare  in  the  face  of  day  that  I  will  not  go  to  war  for 
this  carrying  trade.  I  will  agree  to  pass  for  an  idiot  if  this  is  not  the 
public  sentiment,  and  you  will  find  it  to  your  cost,  begin  the  war  when 
you  will. 

Gentlemen  talk  of  1798.  They  might  as  well  go  back  to  the  Trojan 
war.  What  was  your  situation  then  ?  Then  every  heart  beat  high  with 
sympathy  for  France,  for  Republiedn  France/  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, 
with  my  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that  we  were  all  ready  to  draw  our 
swords  in  her  cause;  but  I  affirm  that  we  were  prepared  to  go  great  lengths. 
I  am  not  ashamed  to  pay  this  compliment  to  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people,  even  if  at  the  expense  of  their  understandings.  It  was  a  noble  and 
generous  sentiment,  which  nations,  like  individuals,  are  never  the  worse 
for  having  felt.  They  were,  I  repeat  it,  ready  to  make  great  sacrifices  for 
France.  And  why  ready  ?  Because  she  was  fighting  the  battles  of  the 
human  race  against  the  combined  enemies  of  their  liberty;  because  she 
was  performing  the  part  which  Great  Britain  now  in  fact  sustains,  form- 
ing the  only  bulwark  against  universal  dominion.  Knock  away  her  navy, 
and  where  are  you?  Under  the  naval  despotism  of  France,  unchecked 
and  unqualified  by  any  antagonizing  military  power,  at  best  but  a  change 
of  masters.  The  tyrant  of  the  ocean,  and  the  tyrant  of  the  land,  is  one 
and  the  same,  lord  of  all ;  and  "  who  shall  say  him  nay,  or  wherefore  dost 
thbu  this  thing?"  Give  to  the  tiger  the  properties  of  the  shark,  and  there 
is  no  longer  safety  for  the  beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  fishes  of  the  sea. 
Where  was  this  high  anti-Britannic  spirit  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn. 
sylvania  when  his  vote  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  British  treaty,  that 
pestilent  source  of  evil  to  this  country  ?  and  at  a  time,  too,  when  it  was 
not  less  the  interest  than  the  sentiment  of  this  people  to  pull  down  Great 
Britain  and  exalt  France.  Then,  when  the  gentleman  might  have  acted 
with  effect,  he  could  not  screw  his  courage  to  the  sticking  place.  Then 
England  was  combined  in  what  has  proved  a  feeble,  inefilcient  coalition, 
but  which  gave  just  cause  of  alarm  to  every  friend  of  freedom.  Now  the 
liberties  of  the  human  race  are  threatened  by  a  single  power,  more  formid- 
able than  the  coalesced  world,  to  whose  utmost  ambition,  vast  as  it  is,  the 
naval  force  of  Great  Britain  forms  the  only  obstacle. 

15 
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I  am  perfectly  sensible  and  ashamed  of  the  trespass  I  am  making  on  th« 
patience  of  the  committee,  but  as  I  know  not  whether  it  will  be  in  my 
power  to  trouble  them  again  on  this  subject,  I  must  beg  leave  to  continue 
my  crude  and  desultory  observations.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  confess  that 
they  are  so.  ♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦ 

The  first  thing  that  struck  my  mind  when  this  resolution  was  laid  on 
the  table  was,  Unde  dtiivaturt  —  a  question  often  put  to  us  at  school, 
Whence  comes  it?  Is  this  only  the  putative  father  of  the  bantling  he  is 
taxed  to  maintain,  or  indeed  the  actual  parent,  the  real  progenitor  of  the 
child,  or  is  it  the  production  of  the  Cabinet  ?  But  I  knew  you  had  no  Cab* 
inet>  no  system.  I  had  seen  despatches,  relating  to  vital  measures,  laid 
^  before  you  the  day  after  your  final  decision  on  those  measures — four  weeks 
after  they  were  received — not  only  their  contents,  but  their  very  existence, 
all  that  time  unsuspected  and  unknown  to  men  whom  the  people  fondly 
believe  assist  with  their  wisdom  and  experience  at  every  important  delib- 
eration of  Government  Do  you  believe  that  this  system,  or  rather  thb  no 
^atem,  will  do?  I  am  free  to  answer  it  will  not  It  can  not  last  I  am  not 
80  afraid  of  the  fair,  open,  constitutional,  responsible  influence  of  Qovem- 
ment ;  but  I  shrink  intuitively  from  thb  left-handed,  invisible,  irresponsi- 
ble influence,  which  defies  the  touch,  but  pervades  and  decides  everything. 
Let  the  Executive  come  forward  to  the  legislature ;  let  us  see  whilst  we 
feel  it  If  we  can  not  rely  on  its  wisdom,  is  it  any  disparagement  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  say  that  I  can  not  rely  npon  him?  No, 
sir;  he  has  mistaken  his  talent.  He  is  not  the  Palinurus,  on  whose  skill 
the  nation,  at  thb  trying  moment,  can  repose  their  confidence.  I  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  hb  paper— much  less  will  I  indorse  it  and  make 
myself  responsible  for  its  goodness ;  I  will  not  put  my  name  to  it  I  as- 
sert that  there  is  no  Cabinet,  no  system,  no  plan.  That  which  I  believe 
in  one  place,  I  shall  never  hesitate  to  say  in  another.  Thb  b  no  time,  no 
place  for  mincing  our  words.  The  people  have  a  right  to  know,  they  shsll 
know  the  state  of  their  aflairs,  at  least  so  far  as  I  am  at  liberty  to  communi- 
cate them.  I  speak  from  personal  knowledge.  Ten  days  ago  there  had 
been  no  consultation,  there  exbted  no  opinion  in  your  Executive  Depart- 
ment— at  least  none  that  was  avowed ;  on  the  contrary,  there  was  an  express 
dbavowal  of  any  opinion  whatsoever  on  the  great  subject  before  you,  and 
I  have  good  reason  for  saying  that  none  has  been  formed  since.  Some 
time  ago  a  book  was  laid  on  our  table,  which,  like  some  other  bantlings, 
did  not  bear  the  name  of  its  father.  Here  I  was  taught  to  expect  a  solu- 
tion of  all  doubts,  an  end  to  all  our  difficulties.  If,  sir,  I  were  the  foe,  as 
I  trust  I  am  the  friend  to  thb  nation,  I  would  exclaim,  '^O,  that  my  mine 
enemy  would  write  a  book ! "  At  the  very  outset,  in  the  very  first  page,  I 
believe,  there  is  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  principle  in  dispute.  Has 
any  gentleman  got  the  work?  [It  was  handed  by  one  of  the  members.] 
The  first  position  taken  is  the  broad  principle  of  the  unlimited  freedoni 
of  trade  between  nations  at  peace,  which  the  writer  endeavors  to  extend 
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to  the  trade  between  a  neutral  and  belligerent  power,  accompanied,  how- 
eyer,  by  this  acknowledgment — "  But  inasmuch  as  the  trade  of  a  neutral 
with  a  belligerent  nation  might,  in  certain  special  cases,  ajfect  the  safety  </ 
ite  anlagoniaiy  uaagCj  founded  on  the  principle  q^  necessity,  has  admitted  a  few 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule."  Whence  comes  the  doctrine  of  contra- 
band, blockade,  and  enemy's  property?  Now,  sir,  for  what  doe^  that  cele- 
brated pamphlet,  *'  War  in  Disguise,^'  which  is  said  to  have  been  written 
under  the  eye  of  the  British  prime  minister,  contend,  but  this  "  principle 
of  necessity?'*  And  this  ground  is  abandoned  by  this  pamphleteer  at  the 
very  threshold  of  the  discussion.  But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  goes 
on  to  assign  as  a  reason  for  not  referring  to  the  authority  of  the  ancients, 
that  **  the  great  change  which  has  taken  4place  in  the  state  of  manners,  in 
the  maxims  of  war,  and  in  the  eourte  <^  commereey  make  it  prethf  certain " 
(What  degree  of  certainty  is  this?)  ''that  either  nothing  will  be  found  re- 
lating to  the  question,  or  nothing  tufieicntiy  applicable  to  deserve  attention  in 
deciding  it,**  Here,  sir,  as  an  apology  of  the  writer  for  not  disclosing  the 
whole  extent  of  his  learning  (which  might  have  overwhelmed  the  reader ), 
is  the  admission  that  a  change  of  circumstances  ("  in  the  course  of  oom- 
meroe")  has  made  (and  therefore  will  now  justify)  a  total  change  of  the 
law  of  nations.  What  more  could  the  most  inveterate  advocate  of  "Eag- 
Uah  usurpation  demand?  What  else  can  they  require  to  establish  all, 
and  even  more  than  they  contend  for?  Sir,  there  is  a  class  of  men — we 
know  them  very  well — who,  if  you  only  permit  them  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion, will  build  you  up,  step  by  step,  and  brick  by  brick,  very  neat  and 
showy,  if  not  tenable  arguments.  To  detect  them,  'tis  only  necessary  to 
watch  their  premises,  where  you  will  often  find  the  point  at  issue  totally 
surrendered,  as  in  this  case  it  is.  Again,  is  the  mare  liberum  anywhere  as* 
ierted  in  this  book,  that  free  ships  make  free  goods?  No,  sir;  the  right 
of  search  is  acknowledged ;  that  enemy's  property  is  lawful  prize,  is  sealed 
and  delivered.  And  after  abandoning  these  principles,  what  becomes  of 
the  doctrine  that  a  mere  shifting  of  the  goods  from  one  ship  to  another^ 
the  touching  at  another  port,  changes  the  property?  Sir,  give  up  this 
principle,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  question. 
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SPEECH  OF  JOSIAH  QUINCY, 

IN  THB  H0U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES,  NOVEM- 
BER 28,  1806. 

ON  THB    FOLLOWING  REBOLUTION: 

"  Ruolvedy  That  the  United  States  can  not,  withoat  a  sacrifice  of  their 
rights,  honor,  and  independence,  submi^  to  the  late  edicts  of  Great  Britain 
and  France." 

[JosiAH  QniNCT,  bom  in  1772,  was  the  son  of  Josiah  Qaincy,  Jr.,  a  Rev- 
olutionary patriot  In  1805-'I3#he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  He  op- 
posed the  war  of  1812,  and  was  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  among 
northern  men  to  denounce  the  slaveholding  interest  as  a  rising  and  dan- 
gerous tyranny.  In  1813  he  was  elected  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Sen- 
ate, and  joined  in  the  protest  of  the  Legislature  against  the  war  and  the 
admission  of  Louisiana.  He  remained  in  the  Senate  till  the  close  of  1820, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  House  of  Representatives,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  Speaker.  In  1822  he  became  Judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of 
Boston.  He  was  Mayor  of  Boston,  1823-'8,  and  President  of  Harvard 
University,  1829-'45.  He  published  "History  of  Harvard  University," 
"The  Municipal  Hbtoryof  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston  during  two  Cen- 
turies," "The  Life  of  John  Quincy  Adams,"  and  other  works.  He  died 
in  1864.] 

Mr.  Chairman;  I  am  not,  in  general,  a  friend  to  abstract  legislation. 
Ostentatious  declaration  of  general  principles  is  so  often  the  resort  of 
weakness  and  of  ignorance ;  it  is  so  frequently  the  subterfuge  of  men  who 
are  willing  to  amuse,  or  who  mean  to  delude  the  people,  that  it  b  with 
great  reluctance  I  yield  to  such  a  course  my  sanction.  If,  however,  a 
formal  annunciation  of  a  determination  to  perform  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  undeniable  of  national  duties  be  deemed,  by  a  majority  of  thit 
House,  essential  to  their  character,  or  to  the  attainment  of  public  confi- 
dence, I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  one  now  ofiered  is  as  unexception- 
able as  any  it  would  be  likely  to  propose. 

In  this  view,  however,  I  lay  wholly  out  of  sight  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, by  which  it  is  accompanied  and  introduced.  The  course  advo- 
cated in  that  report  is,  in  my  opinion,  loathsome ;  the  spirit  it  breathes 
disgraceful;  the  temper  it  is  likely  to  inspire  neither  calculated  to  regain 
the  rights  we  have  lost,  nor  to  preserve  those  which  remain  to  us.  It  is 
an  established  maxim,  that,  in  adopting  a  resolution  ofiered  by  a  commit- 
tee in  this  House,  no  member  is  pledged  to  support  the  reasoning,  or  made 
sponsor  for  the  facts  which  they  have  seen  fit  to  insert  in  it.  I  exercise, 
therefore,  a  common  right,  when  I  subscribe  to  the  resolution,  not  on  the 
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principleB  of  the  committee,  bat  on  those  which  obviouBlv  result  from  its 
terms  and  are  the  plain  meaning  of  its  exprestiions. 

I  agree  to  this  resolation,  because,  in  my  apprehension,  it  offers  a  solemn 
pledge  to  this  nation— a  pledge  not  to  be  mistaken,  and  not  to  be  evaded, 
that  the  present  system  of  public  measures  shall  be  totally  abandoned. 
Adopt  it,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  policy  of  deserting  our  rights,  under 
a  pretense  of  maintaining  them.  Adopt  it,  and  we  no  longer  yield  to  the 
beck  of  haughty  belligerents  the  rights  of  navigating  the  ocean — that 
choice  inheritance  bequeathed  to  us  by  our  fathers.  Adopt  it,  and  there 
is  a  termination  of  that  base  and  abject  Kubmission  by  which  this  country 
has  for  these  eleven  months  been  disgraced  and  brought  to  the  brink  ol 
ruin. 

Thai  the  natural  import  and  necessary  implication  of  the  terms  of  this 
resolution  are  such  as  I  have  suggested,  will  be  apparent  from  a  very 
transient  consideration.  What  do  its  terms  necessarily  include?  They 
contain  an  assertion  and  a  pledge.  The  assertion  is,  that  the  edicts  of 
G^reat  Britain  and  France  are  contrary  to  our  rights,  honor,  and  inde- 
pendence.   The  pledge  is,  that  we  will  not  submit  to  them. 

Concerning  the  assertion  contained  in  this  resolution,  I  would  say  notli- 
ing,  were  it  not  that  I  fear  that  those  who  have  so  long  been  in  the  habit 
of  looking  at  the  orders  and  decrees  of  foreign  powers  as  the  measure  of 
the  rights  of  our  own  citizens,  and  have  been  accustomed,  in  direct  sub- 
^rviency  to  them,  of  prohibiting  commerce  altogether,  miglit  apprehend 
that  there  was  some  lurking  danger  in  such  an  assertion.  They  may  be 
assured  there  can  be  nothing  more  harmless.  Neither  Great  Britain  nor 
France  ever  pretended  that  thoe«  edicts  were  consistent  with  American 
rights.  On  the  contrary,  both  these  nations  ground  those  edicts  on  the 
principle  of  imperious  necessity,  which  admits  the  injustice  done,  at  the 
very  instant  of  executing  the  act  of  oppression.  No  gentleman  need  have 
any  difficulty  in  screwing  his  courage  up  to  this  assertion.  Neither  of  the 
belligerents  will  contradict  it.  Mr.  Turreau  and  Mr.  Erskine  will  both 
of  them  couiitersign  the  declaration  to-morrow. 

With  respect  to  the  pledge  contained  in  this  resolution,  understood  ac- 
cording to  its  true  import,  it  is  a  glorious  one.  It  opens  new  prospects. 
It  promises  a  change  in  the  disposition  of  this  House.  It  is  a  solemn  as- 
sunmce  to  the  nation  that  it  will  no  longer  submit  to  these  edicts.  It  re- 
mains for  us,  therefore,  to  consider  what  submission  is,  and  what  the 
pledge  not  to  submit  implies. 

One  man  submits  to  the  order,  decree,  or  edict  of  another,  when  he  does 
that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  commands;  or  when  he 
omits  to  do  that  thing  which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  prohibits.  This, 
then,  is  submission.  It  is  to  do  as  we  are  bidden.  It  is  to  take  the  wiP 
of  another  as  the  measure  of  our  rights.  It  is  to  yield  to  his  power;  to 
go  where  he  directs,  or  to  refrain  from  going  where  he  forbids  us. 

If  this  be  submission,  then  the  pledge  not  to  submit  implies  tlie  rever2»e 
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(^f  all  this.  It  is  a  solemn  declaration  that  we  will  not  do  that  thing 
which  such  order,  decree,  or  edict  commands,  or  that  we  will  do  what  it 
prohibits.  This,  then,  is  freedom.  This  is  honor.  This  is  independence- 
It  consists  in  taking  the  nature  of  things,  and  not  the  will  of  another,  as 
the  measure  of  our  rights.  What  God  and  nature  has  offered  us  we  will 
enjoy  In  despite  of  the  commands,  regardless  of  the  menaces  of  iniquitous 
power. 

Let  us  apply  these  correct  and  undeniable  principles  to  the  edicts  of 
Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  consequent  abandonment  of  the  ocean 
by  the  American  government.  The  decrees  of  France  prohibit  us  from 
trading  with  Great  Britain.  The  orders  of  Great  Britain  prohibit  us  from 
trading  with  France.  And  what  do  we?  Why,  in  direct  subserviency  to 
the  edicts  of  each,  we  prohibit  our  citizens  from  trading  with  either.  We 
do  more ;  as  if  unqualified  submission  was  not  humiliating  enough,  we 
descend  to  an  act  of  supererogation  in  servility ;  we  abandon  trade  alto 
gether ;  we  not  only  refrain  from  that  particular  trade  which  their  '■espt^j 
tive  edicts  proscribe,  but  lest  the  ingenuity  of  our  merchants  should  ei,t* 
ble  them  to  evade  their  operation,  to  make  submission  doubly  sur^.  t.  s 
American  government  virtually  reenact  the  edicts  of  the  belligerents,  and 
abandon  all  trade,  which,  notwithstanding  the  practical  effects  of  their 
edicts,  remain  to  us.  The  same  conclusion  will  result  if  we  consider  our 
embargo  in  relation  to  the  objects  of  this  belligerent  policy.  France,  by 
her  edicts,  would  oppress  Great  Britain,  by  destroying  her  commerce  and 
cutting  off  her  supplies.  All  the  continent  of  Europe,  in  the  hand  of  Bona- 
parte,  is  made  subservient  to  this  policy.  The  embargo  law  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  operation,  is  a  union  with  thb  continental  coalition  against 
British  commerce,  at  the  very  moment  most  auspicious  to  its  success.  Can 
anything  be  more  in  direct  subserviency  to  the  views  of  the  French  em- 
peror? If  we  consider  the  orders  of  Great  Britain  the  result  will  be  the 
same.  I  proceed,  at  present,  on  the  supposition  of  a  perfect  impartiality 
in  our  administration  towards  both  belligerents,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
embargo  law.  Great  Britain  had  two  objects  in  view  in  issuing  her  or- 
ders: First,  to  excite  discontent  in  the  people  of  the  continent,  by  depriv- 
ing them  of  their  accustomed  colonial  supplies.  Second,  to  secure  to  her- 
self that  commerce  of  which  she  deprived  neutrals.  Our  embargo  co-ope- 
rates with  the  British  views  in  both  respects.  By  our  dereliction  of  the 
ocean,  the  continent  is  much  more  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  com- 
merce than  it  would  be  possible  for  the  British  navy  to  effect;  and  by  re- 
moving our  competition,  all  the  commerce  of  the  continent  which  can  be 
forced,  is  wholly  left  to  be  reaped  by  Great  Britain.  The  language  of  each 
sovereign  is  in  direct  conformity  to  these  ideas.  Napoleon  tells  the  Amer- 
ican minister  virtually  that  we  are  very  good  Americans ;  that,  although 
he  will  not  allow  the  property  he  has  in  his  hands  to  escape  him,  nor  desist 
from  burning  and  capturing  our  vessels  on  every  occasion,  yet  that  he  is, 
thus  far,  satisfied  with  our  co-operation.     And  what  is  the  language  of 
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Geotge  the  Third,  when  our  minister  presents  to  his  consideration  the  em- 
bargo laws  ?  lait  Le  roy  f^avisera  f  The  king  will  reflect  upon  them.  No, 
it  is  the  pure  language  of  royal  approbation.  •  Le  roy  le  veut.  The  king  wills 
it.  Were  you  colonies,  he  could  expect  no  more.  Hb  subjects  as  inevitably 
get  that  commerce  which  you  abandon  as  the  water  will  certainly  run 
into  the  only  channel  which  remains  after  all  the  others  are  obstructed. 
In  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  these  embargo  laws  in  relation  to 
thoae  edicts  and  decrees,  we  shall  find  them  co-operating  with  each  bellig^ 
erent  in  its  policy.  In  thi^  way,  I  grant,  our  conduct  may  be  impartial; 
but  what  has  become  of  our  American  right  to  navigate  the  ocean?  It  is 
abandoned  in  strict  conformity  to  the  decrees  of  both  belligerents.  This 
resolution  declares  that  we  will  no  longer  submit  to  such  degrading  hu- 
miliation. Little  as  I  relish  it,  I  will  take  it  as  the  harbinger  of  a  new  day, 
the  pledge  of  a  new  system  of  measures. 

Perhaps,  here,  in  strictness,  I  ought  to  close  my  observations.  But  the 
report  of  the  committee,  contrary  to  what  I  deem  the  principle  of  the  res- 
olution, unquestionably  recommends  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  laws. 
And  such  b  the  state  of  the  nation,  and  in  particular  that  portion  of  it 
which  in  part  I  represent,  under  their  oppression,  that  I  can  not  refrain 
from  submitting  some  considerations  on  that  subject. 
«  «  «  *  »**«#•« 

Mr.  Chairman,  other  gentlemen  must  take  their  responsibilities ;  I  shall 
take  mine.  This  embargo  must  be  repealed.  You  can  not  enforce  it  for 
any  important  period  of  time  longer.  When  I  speak  of  your  inability  to 
enforce  this  law,  let  not  gentlemen  misunderstand  me.  I  mean  not  to  inti- 
mate insurrections  or  open  defiances  of  them ;  although  it  is  impossible  to 
foresee  in  what  acts  that  "  oppression "  will  finally  terminate,  which,  we 
are  told,  "makes  wise  men  mad.''  I  speak  of  an  inability  resulting  from 
▼ery  different  causes.  The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Macon), 
exclaimed  the  other  day  in  a  strain  of  patriotic  ardor,  ''What!  shall  not 
our  laws  be  executed  ?  Shall  their  authority  be  defied?  I  am  for  enforc- 
ing them  at  every  hazard.'^  I  honor  that  gentleman's  zeal ;  and  I  mean  no 
deviation  from  that  true  respect  I  entertain  for  him,  when  I  tell  him,  that, 
in  this  instance,  "  his  zeal  is  not  according  to  knowledge." 

I  ask  this  House,  Is  there  no  control  to  its  authority  ?  is  there  no  limit 
to  the  power  of  this  National  Legislature?  I  hope  I  shall  offend  no  man, 
when  I  assert  that  two  limits  exist— nature  and  the  Constitution.  Should 
this  House  undertake  to  declare  that  this  atmosphere  should  no  longer 
surround  us,  that  water  should  cease  to  flow,  that  gravity  should  not  here- 
after operate,  that  the  needle  should  not  vibrate  to  the  pole,  I  do  suppose, 
Mr.  Chairman — sir,  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  authority  of  this  House ; 
I  know  the  high  notions  some  gentlemen  entertain  on  this  subject — I  do 
suppose — sir,  I  hope  I  shall  not  offend ; — I  think  I  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that,  such  a  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  air  would  continue 
to  circulate,  the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson,  and  the  Potomac  would  roll  their 
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floods  to  the  ocean,  heavy  bodies  continue  to  descend,  and  the  mysterious 
magnet  hold  on  its  coarse  to  its  celestial  cynosure. 

Just  as  utterly  absurd  and  contrary  to  nature  is  it,  to  attempt  to  pro- 
hibit the  people  of  New  England,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
from  the  ocean.  Commerce  is  not  only  associated  with  all  the  feelings, 
the  habits,  the  interests  and  relations  of  that  people,  but  the  nature  of  our 
soil,  and  of  our  coasts,  the  state  of  our  population  and  its  mode  of  dis- 
tribution over  our  territory,  renders  it  indispensable.  We  have  five  hun- 
dred miles  of  sea-coast ;  all  furnished  with  harbors,  bays,  creeks,  rivers, 
inlets,  basins,  with  every  variety  of  invitation  to  the  sea,  with  every  specie:; 
of  facility  to  violate  such  laws  as  these.  Our  people  are  not  scattered 
over  an  immense  surface,  at  a  solemn  distance  from  each  other,  in  lordly 
retirement,  in  the  midst  of  extended  plantations  and  intervening  wastes  ; 
they  are  collected  on  the  margin  of  the  ocean,  by  the  sides  of  rivers,  at 
the  heads  of  bays,  looking  into  the  water  or  on  the  surface  of  it  for  the  in- 
citement and  the  reward  of  their  industry.  Among  a  people  thus  situated, 
thus  educated,  thus  numerous,  laws,  prohibiting  them  from  the  exercise  of 
their  natural  rights,  will  have  a  binding  effect  not  one  moment  longer 
than  the  public  sentiment  supports  them.  Gentlemen  talk  of  twelve  reve- 
nue cutters  additional  to  enforce  the  embargo  laws.  Multiply  the  number 
by  twelve,  multiply  it  by  a  hundred,  join  all  your  ships  of  war,  all  your 
gun-boats,  and  all  your  militia,  in  despite  of  them  all,  such  laws  as  these 
are  of  no  avail  when  they  become  odious  to  public  sentiment  Continue 
these  laws  any  considerable  time  longer,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  you 
will  have  officers  to  execute,  juries  to  convict,  or  purchasers  to  bid  for  your 
confiscations.  Cases  have  begun  to  occur.  Ask  your  revenue  officers,  and 
they  will  tell  you  that  already  at  public  sales  in  your  cities,  under  these 
laws,  the  owner  has  bought  his  property  at  less  than  four  per  cent,  upon 
the  real  value.  Public  opinion  begins  to  look,  with  such  a  jealous  and 
hateful  eye,  upon  these  laws,  that  even  self-interest  will  not  cooperate  to 
enforce  their  penalties. 

But  where  is  our  love  of  order — where  our  respect  for  the  laws  ?  Let 
legislators  beware,  lest  by  the  very  nature  of  their  laws  they  weaken  that 
sentiment  of  resp^t  for  them,  so  important  to  be  inspired,  and  so  difficult 
to  be  reinstated  when  it  has  once  been  driven  from  the  mind.  Il^:ulate 
not  the  multitude  to  their  ruin.  Disgust  not  men  of  virtue  by  the  tend- 
ency of  your  laws,  lest,  when  they  can  not  yield  them  the  sanction  of 
their  approbation,  the  enterprising  and  the  necessitous  find  a  principal 
check  upon  their  fears  of  violating  them  removed.  It  is  not  enough  for 
men  in  place  to  exclaim.  "  The  worthless  part  of  society."  "Words  can  not 
alter  the  nature  of  things.  You  can  not  identify  the  violator  of  such  laws 
as  these,  in  our  part  of  the  country,  for  any  great  length  of  time,  with 
the  common  smuggler,  nor  bring  the  former  down  to  the  level  of  the  latter. 
The  reason  is  obvious.  You  bring  the  duties  the  citizen  owes  to  society 
into  competition,  not  only  with  the  strongest  interests,  but,  which  is  more, 
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the  most  sacred  private  obligations.  WhefS  you  present  to  the  choice  of  a 
citizen,  bankruptcy,  a  total  loss  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  his  whole 
life,  or  a  violation  of  a  positive  laV,  restrictive  of  the  exercise  of  the  most 
common  rights,  it  presents  to  him  a  most  critical  alternative.  I  will  not 
say  how  sublime  casuists  may  decide.  But  it  is  easy  to  foretell  that  na- 
ture will  plead  too  strong  in  the  bosom  to  make  obedience  long  possible. 
I  state  no  imaginary  case-  Thousands  in  New  England  see,  in  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  embargo  and  in  obedience  to  it,  irremediable  ruin  to 
themselves  and  families.  But  where  b  patriotism  ?  Sir,  you  call  upon 
.  patriotism  for  sacrifices,  to  which  it  is  unequal,  and  require  its  operation 
in  a  way,  in  which  that  passion  can  not  long  subsist.  Patriotism  is  a 
great  comfort  to  men  in  the  interior;  to  the  farmer  and  the  planter,  who 
are  denied  a  market  by  your  laws,  whose  local  situation  is  such  that  they 
can  neither  sell  their  produce,  nor  scarcely  give  it  away,  and  who  are 
made  to  believe  that  their  privations  will  ultimately  redound  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  But  on  the  sea-board,  where  men  feel,  not  only  their  annual 
profit,  but  their  whole  capital  perishing,  where  they  know  the  utter  ineflS- 
cacy  of  your  laws  to  coerce  foreign  nations,  and  their  utter  futility  as  a 
means  of  saving  our  own  property ;  to  such  laws,  in  such  a  situation, 
patriotism  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  inactive  assistant.  You  can  not  lay 
a  man  upon  the  rack,  and  crack  his  muscles  by  a  slow  torment,  and  call 
patriotism  to  soothe  the  sufferer. 

But  there  is  another  obstacle  to  a  long  and  effectual  continuance  of  this 
law— the  doubt,  which  hangs  over  its  constitutionality.  I  know  I  shall 
be  told,  that  the  sanction  of  the  judiciary  has  been  added  to  this  act  of  the 
Legislature.  Sir,  I  honor  that  tribunal.  I  revere  the  individual  whose 
opinion  declared,  in  this  instance,  the  constitutionality  of  the  law.  But 
it  is  one  thing  to  venerate  our  courts  of  justice;  it  is  one  thing  to  deem 
this  law  obligatory  upon  the  citizen,  while  it  has  all  these  sanctions ;  ijb  is 
another,  on  this  floor,  in  the  high  court  of  the  people's  privileges,  to  ad- 
vocate its  repeal  on  the  ground  that  it  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights.  The 
embargo  laws  have  unquestionable  sanction.  They  are  laws  of  this  land. 
Yet,  who  shall  deny  to  a  representative  of  this  people  the  right,  in  their 
own  favorite  tribunal,  of  bringing  your  laws  to  the  test  of  the  principles 
of  the  Constitution  ? 

I  ask,  on  what  page  of  the  Constitution  you  find  the  power  of  laying  an 
embargo.  Directly  given,  it  is  no  where.  You  have  it  then,  by  construc- 
tion or  by  precedent — by  construction  of  the  power  to  regulate.  I  lay  out 
of  the  question  the  commonplace  argument  that  regulation  can  not  mean 
annihilation ;  and  that  which  is  annihilated  can  not  be  regulated.  I  ask 
this  question.  Can  a  power  be  ever  obtained  by  construction,  which  had 
never  been  exercised  at  the  time  of  the  authority  given ;  the  like  of  which 
had  not  only  never  been  seen,  but  the  idea  of  which  had  never  entered 
into  hnman  imagination,  I  will  not  say,  in  this  country,  but  in  the  world  ? 
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Yet  such  is  this  power  which  by  construction  you  assume  to  exercise. 
Never  before  did  society  witness  a  total  prohibition  of  all  intercourse  like 
this  in  a  commercial  nation.  Did  the  people  of  the  United  States  invest 
this  House  with  a  power,  of  which,  at  the  time  of  investment,  that  people 
had  not  and  could  not  have  had  any  idea? — for  even  in  works  of  fiction,  it 
had  never  existed.  But  we  have  precedent.  Precedent  is  directly  against 
you.  For  the  only  precedent,  that  in  1794,  was  in  conformity  to  the  em- 
bargo power,  as  it  had  been  exercised  in  other  countries.  It  was  limited. 
Its  duration  was  known.  The  power  passed  from  the  representatives  of 
this  House  only  for  sixty  days.  In  that  day  the  Legislature  would 
not  trust  even  Washington,  amid  all  his  well-earned  influence,  with  any 
other  than  a  limited  power.  But  away,  sir,  with  such  deductions  as  these. 
I  appeal  to  the  history  of  the  times,  when  this  national  compact  was 
formed.  This  Constitution  grew  out  of  our  necessities,  and  it  was,  in 
every  stage  of  its  formation,  obstructed  by  the  jealousies  and  diverse  inter- 
ests of  the  different  States.  The  gentlemen  of  the  South  had  certain  spe- 
cies of  property,  with  the  control  of  which  they  would  not  trust  us  in  the 
North ;  and  wisely,  for  we  neit^ier  appreciate  it  as  they  do,  nor  could  reg- 
ulate it  safely  for  them.  In  the  East,  our  sentiment  concerning  their  in- 
terest in  commerce,  and  thoir  power  to  understand  its  true  interests,  was,  in 
a  great  degree,  similar.  The  writings  of  that  period  exhibit  this  jealousy, 
and  the  fears  excited  by  it  formed  in  that  portion  of  the  United  States  a 
formidable  objection  to  its  adoption.  In  this  state  of  things,  would  the 
people  of  New  England  consent  to  convey  to  the  Legislature,  constituted 
as  this  in  time  must  be,  a  power,  not  only  to  regulate  commerce,  but  to 
annihilate  it  for  a  time  unlimited,  or  altogether?  Suppose,  in  1788,  in 
the  Convention  of  Massachusetts,  while  debating  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
Constitution,  some  hoary  sage  had  arisen,  and  with  an  eye  looking  deep 
into  futurity,  with  a  prophet's  ken,  had  thus  addressed  the  assembly:— 
'' Fellow-citizens  of  Massachusetts,  to  what  ruin  are  you  hastening  I 
Twenty  years  shall  not  elapse,  before,  under  a  secret  and  dubious  con- 
struction of  the  instrument  now  proposed  for  your  adoption,  your  com- 
merce shall  be  annihilated ;  the  whole  of  your  vast  trade  prohibited.  Not 
a  boat  shall  cross  your  harbor,  not  a  coaster  shall  be  permitted  to  go  out 
of  your  ports,  unless  under  permission  of  the  distant  head  of  your  nation, 
and  after  a  grievous  visitation  of  a  custom-house  oflScer."  Sir,  does  any 
man  believe,  that,  with  such  a  prospect  into  futurity,  the  people  of  that 
State  would  have  for  one  moment  listened  to  its  adoption  ?  Bather  would 
they  not  have  rejected  it  with  indignation?  Yet  this,  now,  is  not  proph- 
ecy. It  is  history.  But  this  law  is  not  perpetual,  it  is  said.  Show  the 
limit  to  it.    Show  by  what  terms  it  can  be  made  more  perpetual. 

The  universal  opinion  entertained  in  New  England  among  commercial 
men  of  the  total  imbecility  of  this  law,  as  a  measure  of  coercion  of  either 
belligerent,  is  another  cause,  pregnant  with  discontent  in  that  country.  It 
may  do  well  enough  to  amuse  ourselves  with  (calculations  of  this  kind  on 
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thb  floor ;  but  intelligent  merchants,  masters  of  vessels,  seamen,  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  West  Indies,  and  with  the  European  dominions  of 
both  powers,  speak  with  sovereign  contempt  of  the  idea  of  starving  either 
of  these  powers  into  submission  to  our  plans  of  policy.  The  entire  failure 
of  thb  scheme,  after  a  trial  of  eleven  months,  would,  I  should  supposei 
have  satisfied  the  most  obstinate  of  its  hopelessness.  Yet  it  is  revived 
again  at  this  session.  We  are  told,  from  high  authority,  of  the  failure  of 
the  wheat  harvest  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  has  been  urged  as  a  further 
reason  for  a  continuance  of  this  ipeasure.  Have  gentlemen,  who  press 
this  ailment,  informed  themselves  how  exceedingly  small  a  proportion 
our  export  of  wheat  bears  to  the  whole  consumption  of  the  British  domin- 
ions? Oar  whole  export  to  all  the  world,  of  wheat  in  its  natural  and 
manufactured  state,  does  not  amount  to  seven  millions  of  bushels.  The 
whole  consumption  of  the  British  dominions  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions.  Let  gentlemen  consider  what  a  small  object  this  amount  is  in 
a  national  point  of  view,  even  could  the  attainment  of  the  whole  supply 
be  assumed,  as  the  condition  of  her  yielding  to  the  terms  we  should  pre- 
scribe. Are  not  the  borders  of  the  Black  sea,  the  coast  of  Africa  and 
Sonth  America,  all  wheat  countries,  open  to  her  commerce? 

But  the  embargo  saves  our  resources.  It  may  justly  be  questioned, 
whether,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  embargo  is  so  effectual  as,  at  first,  men 
are  led  to  imagine.  It  may  be  doubted  if  the  seed-wheat  for  this  harvest 
is  not  worth  more  than  the  whole  crop.  I  say  nothing  of  the  embarrass- 
ments of  our  commerce,  of  the  loss  of  our  seamen,  of  the  sunken  value  of 
real  estate.  But  our  dead,  irredeemable  loss  by  this  embargo,  during  the 
present  year,  can  not  be  stated  at  less  than  ten  per  ctntam,  on  account  of 
interest  and  profit  on  the  whole  export  of  our  country — that  is,  on  the  one 
hundred  and  eight  millions,  ten  million  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Nor  can  our  loss  upon  a  million  tons  of  unemployed  shipping  be  stated 
at  less  than  twenty  dollars  the  ton — twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Thirty 
millions  of  dollars  is  a  serious  outfit  for  any  voyage  of  salvation;  and  the 
profit  ought  to  be  very  unquestionable,  before  a  wise  man  would  be  per- 
suaded to  renew  or  prolong  it.  Besides,  is  it  true  that  the  articles  the 
embargo  retains  are,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  resources? 
I  suppose  that  by  this  word,  so  ostentatiously  used  on  all  occasions,  it  is 
meant  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  produce  thus  retained  in  the  country 
will  be  a  resource  for  use,  or  defense,  in  case  of  war,  or  any  other  mis- 
fortune happening  to  it.  But  is  this  true?  Our  exports  are  surplus  pro- 
ducts— what  we  raise  beyond  what  we  consume.  Because  we  can  not  use 
them,  they  are  surplus.  Of  course,  in  this  country  they  have  little  or  no 
value  in  use,  but  only  in  exchange.  Take  away  the  power  of  exchange, 
and  how  can  they  be  called  resources?  Every  year  produces  sufficient  for 
its  own  consumption,  and  a  surplus.  Suppose  an  embargo  of  ten  years; 
will  gentlemen  seriously  contend  that  the  accumulating  surplus  of  fish, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  flour  would  be  a  resource  for  any  national  exigencies? 
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We  can  not  consume  it,  because  the  annual  product  is  equal  to  our  annual 
consumption.  Our  embargo  forbids  us  to  sell  it.  How,  then,  is  it  a  re- 
source? Are  we  stronger  or  richer  for  it?  The  reverse— we  are  weaker 
and  poorer.  Weaker  by  all  the  loss  of  motive  to  activity,  by  all  the  di- 
minution of  the  industry  of  the  country,  which  such  a  deprivation  of  the 
power  to  exchange  produces.  And  what  can  be  poorer  than  he  who  is 
obliged  to  keep  what  he  can  not  use,  and  to  labor  for  that  which  profitetli 
not? 

It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  if  the  embargo  was  raised  there  would  be  no 
market.  The  merchants  understand  that  subject  better  than  you;  and 
the  eagerness  with  which  preparations  to  load  were  carried  on  previous  to 
the  commencement  of  this  session,  speaks,  in  a  language  not  to  be  mis- 
taken, their  opinion  of  the  foreign  markets.  But  it  has  been  asked  in  de- 
bate, "  Will  not  MassachusettH,  the  cradle  of  liberty,  submit  to  such  pri- 
vations?" An  embargo  liberty  was  never  cradled  in  Massachusetts.  Our 
liberty  was  not  so  much  a  mountain  as  a  sea-nymph.  She  was  free  as  air. 
She  could  swim,  or  she  could  run.  The  ocean  was  her  cradle.  Our  fath- 
ers met  her  as  she  came,  like  the  goddess  of  beauty,  from  the  waves.  They 
caught  her  as  she  was  sporting  on  the  beach.  They  courted  her  whilst  she 
was  spreading  her  nets  upon  the  rocks.  But  an  embargo  liberty ;  a  hand- 
cuffed liberty;  a  liberty  in  fetters;  a  liberty  traversing  between  the  four 
sides  of  a  prison  and  beating  her  head  against  the  walls,  is  none  of  our 
offspring.    We  abjure  the  monster.    Its  parentage  is  all  inland. 

I  will  not  humiliate  those  who  lead  the  fortunes  of  the  nation  at  the 
present  day,  by  any  comparison  with  the  great  men  of  that  period.  But  I 
recommend  the  advocates  of  the  present  system  of  public  measures  to  study 
well  the  true  spirit  of  1776,  before  they  venture  to  call  it  in  aid  of  their 
purposes.  It  may  bring  in  its  train  some  recollections  not  suited  to  give 
ease  or  hope  to  their  bosoms.  I  beg  gentlemen  who  are  so  frequent  in 
their  recurrence  to  that  period,  to  remember,  that  among  the  causes  which 
led  to  a  separation  from  Great  Britain,  the  following  are  enumerated  : 
"  Unnecessary  restrictions  upon  trade ;  cutting  off  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  colonies ;  embarrassing  our  fisheries ;  wantonly  depriving  our 
citizens  of  necessaries;  invasion  of  private  property  by  governmental 
edicts ;  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  under  him  of  the 
Brigadier-General,  being  rendered  supreme  in  the  civil  Government;  the 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  army  made  Governor  of  a  colony ;  citizens 
transferred  from  their  native  country  for  trial."  I^t  gentlemen  beware 
how  they  appeal  to  the  spirit  of  76  ;  lest  it  come  with  the  aspect,  not  of  a 
friend,  but  of  a  tormentor ;  lest  they  find  a  warning,  when  they  look  for 
support,  and  instead  of  encouragement  they  are  presented  with  an  awful 
lesson. 

But  repealing  the  embargo  will  be  submission  to  tribute.  The  popular 
ear  is  fretted  with  this  word  tribute ;  and  an  odium  is  attempted  to  be 
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thrown  upon  those  who  are  indignant  at  this  abandonment  of  their  rights, 
by  representing  them  as  the  advocates  of  tribute.  Sir,  who  advocates  it? 
No  man  in  this  country,  1  believe.  This  outcry  about  tribute  is  the  veri- 
est bugbear  that  was  ever  raised,  in  order  to  persuade  men  to  quit  rights 
which  God  and  nature  had  given  them.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  scarce 
possible,  that,  if  left  to  himself,  the  interest  of  the  merchant  could  ever 
permit  him  to  pay  the  British  re-exportation  duty,  denominated  tribute. 
France,  under  penalty  of  confiscation,  prohibits  our  vessels  from  receiving 
a  visit  from  an  English  ship,  or  touching  at  an  English  port  In  this 
state  of  things,  England  pretends  to  permit  us  to  export  to  France  certain 
articles,  paying  her  a  duty.  The  statement  of  the  case  shows  the  futility 
of  the  attempt.  Who  will  pay  a  duty  to  England  for  permission  to  go  to 
France  to  be  confiscated  ?  But  suppose  there  is  a  mistake  in  this,  and 
that  it  may  be  the  interest  of  the  merchant  to  pay  such  a  duty,  for  the 
purpose  of  going  to  certain  destruction,  have  not  you  full  powers  over  this 
matter?  Can  not  you,  by  pains  and  penalties,  prohibit  the  merchant  from 
the  payment  of  such  a  duty?  No  man  will  obstruct  you.  There  is,  as  I 
believe,  but  one  opinion  on  this  subject.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  gentle- 
men will  cease  this  outcry  about  tribute. 

However,  suppose  that  the  payment  of  this  duty  is  inevitable,  which  it 
certainly  is  not,  let  me  ask — Is  embargo  independence  ?  Deceive  not  your- 
selves. It  Is  palpable  submission.  Gentlemen  exclaim,  Great  Britain 
"smites  us  on  one  cheek."  And  what  does  the  Administration  ?  "  It  turns 
the  other  also."  Gentlemen  say  Great  Britain  is  a  robber;  "  she  takes  our 
cloak."  And  what  says  the  Administration  ?  "  Let  her  take  our  coat  also." 
France  and  Great  Britain  require  you  to  relinquish  a  part  of  your  com- 
merce, and  you  yield  it  entirely.  Sir,  this  conduct  may  be  the  way  to 
dignity  and  honor  in  another  world,  but  it  will  never  secure  safety  and  in- 
dependence in  this. 

At  every  comer  of  this  great  city  we  meet  some  gentlemen  of  the  ma- 
jority wringing  their  hands  and  exclaiming — "  What  shall  we  do?  Noth- 
ing but  embargo  will  save  us.  Remove  it,  and  what  shall  we  do?"  Sir, 
it  is  not  for  me,  an  humble  and  uninfluential  individual,  at  an  awful  dis- 
tance from  the  predominant  influences,  to  suggest  plans  of  government. 
But  to  my  eyes,  the  path  of  our  duty  is  as  distinct  as  the  milky  way ;  all 
studded  with  living  sapphires ;  glowing  with  cumulating  light.  It  is  the 
path  of  active  preparation ;  of  dignified  energy.  It  is  the  path  of  1776. 
It  consists  not  in  abandoning  our  rights,  but  in  supporting  them,  as  they 
exist,  and  where  they  exist — on  the  ocean,  as  well  as  on  the  land.  It  con- 
sists in  taking  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  measure  of  the  rights  of  your 
citizens ;  not  the  orders  and  decrees  of  imperious  foreigners.  Give  what 
protection  yon  can.  Take  no  counsel  of  fear.  Your  strength  will  in- 
crease with  the  trial,  and  prove  greater  than  you  are  now  aware. 

But  I  shall  be  told,  "This  may  lead  to  war."  I  ask,  "Are  we  now  at 
peace?"    Certainly  not,  unless  retiring  from  insult  be  peace;  unless 
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shrinking  nnder  the  lash  be  peace.  The  surest  way  to  prevent  war  is  not 
to  fear  it.  The  idea,  that  nothing  on  earth  is  so  dreadful  as  war,  is  incul- 
cated too  studiously  among  us.  Disgrace  is  worse.  Abandonment  of  es- 
sential rights  is  worse. 

Sir,  I  could  not  refrain  from  seizing  the  first  opportunity  of  spreading 
before  this  House  the  sufferings  and  exigencies  of  New  England,  under 
this  embargo.  Some  gentlemen  may  deem  it  not  strictly  before  us.  In 
my  opinion,  it  is  necessarily.  For,  if  the  idea  of  the  committee  be  cor- 
rect, and  embargo  is  resistance,  then  this  resolution  sanctions  its  continu- 
ance. If,  on  the  contrary,  as  I  contend,  embargo  is  submission,  then  this 
resolution  is  a  pledge  of  its  repeal. 


VIIL 

SIXTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1809-1813. 
JAMBB  MADIBON,  PBismBNT.  GBOBOB  CLINTON,  VkOB  PlMEDlirT. 

Xlth  and  Xllth  Qmgressea. 
SECTION  1. 

Daring  the  First  Session  of  the  Tenth  Congress,  Presidential 
nominations  were  made  by  Congressional 
Presidential  Nom-  caucuses.  The  Republicans,  or  Demo- 
inations  in  1808.  crats,"*^  nominated  tTAMES  Madison,  of 
Virginia,  for  President,  and  Geobob 
Clinton,  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President.  The  Federal- 
ists nominated  C.  C.  Pinckney,  of  South  Carolina,  for  Pres- 
ident, and  Rupus  King,  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President 

Much  of  the  excitement  of  the  Presidential  election  was 
diverted  by  complaints  about  the  Embargo,  which  at  this 

*  During  the  IXth  Conffress,  which  assemhled  in  December,  1805,  the 
Republicans  dropped  their  name  and  accepted  that  of  '' Democbats.'' 
From  the  IXth  Congress,  therefore,  the  Jefiersonian  Republicans  called 
themselves  Democrats,  and  the  word  Republican  passed  into  disuse  until, 
later  on  in  the  history  of  our  political  parties,  the  opponents  of  the  De- 
mocracy accepted  it  as  a  name  which  well  filled  the  meaning  of  their  at- 
titude in  the  politics  of  the  country. 
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time  began  to  bear  heavily  upon  all  the  commercial  interests 
of  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
Politieal  Issues  in  The  Federalists,  whose  powers  were  al- 
Bleetion  of  1808.  most  exhausted,  concentrated  their  re- 
maining strength  in  these  States,  aggra- 
vating financial  distress  by  party  bitterness.  The  choice  of 
the  people  lay  between  war,  an  embargo,  or  submission. 
There  were  very  few  advocates  for  the  latter.  The  war  party 
was  divided,  some  of  its  members  wishing  for  war  against 
England,  others  for  war  against  France,  and  still  others  for 
war  against  both.  The  Presidential  election  in  November 
resulted  largely  in  favor  of  the  Democrats.  New  England 
stood  almost  alone  in  choosing  Federalist  electors. 

In  February  (1809)  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 
were  found  to  be,  for  President,  122  for  James  Madison,  6 
for  George  Clinton,  and  47  for  C.  C. 
Madison  and  Pinckney;  and  for  Vice  President,  113 
Qinton  Elected,  for  George  Clinton,  47  for  Rufus  King,  and 
15  scattering.  Madison  and  Clinton  were 
therefore  declared  elected,  and  on  March  4  they  were  sworn 
into  o£Soe. 

JAMBS   MADISON. 

James  Madison,  fourth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  bom  at  King  George,  Virginia,  March  16,  1751.  He 
graduated  at  Princeton  College  in  1771,  and  studied  law.  In 
the  spring  of  1776  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia 
Convention,  and  procured  the  passage  of  the  substance  of  an 
amendment  to  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  by  George  Mason, 
which  struck  out  the  old  term  toleration,  and  inserted  a 
broader  exposition  of  religious  rights.  In  the  same  year  he 
was  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  but  lost  his  election 
in  1777.  In  1779  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress,  and 
remained  in  that  body  for  three  years.  He  zealously  advo- 
cated in  1783  the  measures  to  establish  a  system  of  general 
revenue  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  as  chairman  of 
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the  committee  to  which  the  subject  was  referred,  prepared  an 
address  in  support  of  the  plan  which  was  adopted  by  Con- 
gress. In  1784  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Virginia  Legislature, 
in  which  he  inaugurated  the  measures  relating  to  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  old  statutes,  and  supported  the  bills  intro- 
duced by  the  revisers  on  the  subjects  of  entails,  primogeni- 
ture, and  religious  freedom.  After  the  adjournment  he  pre- 
pared a '^  Memorial  and  Remonstrance ''  against  the  project 
of  a  general  assessment  for  the  support  of  religion,  which 
caused  the  complete  defeat  of  the  measure. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  of  the  States  at  An- 
napolis in  1786,  for  the  call  of  which  he  had  procured  the 
passage  of  a  resolution  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  of 
that  of  1787  at  Philadelphia  which  framed  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. He  was  prominent  in  advocating  the  Constitution, 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates,  of  which  he  kept  pri- 
vate notes,  since  published  by  order  of  Congress.  He  also 
advocated  its  ratification  in  the  Virginia  Convention.  The 
4idoption  of  the  Constitution  was,  in  a  large  measure,  brought 
about  by  a  series  of  papers  in  "  The  Federalist/*  written  by 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay. 

Madison  was  defeated  as  a  candidate  for  the  United  States 
Senate,  but  was  chosen  a  Representative  in  Congress,  1789. 
He  opposed  the  Funding  Bill,  the  National  Bank,  and  Ham- 
ilton's system  of  finance  generally.  He  thus  became  thor- 
oughly identified  with  the  Republicans,  and  in  1792  was  the 
avowed  leader  of  the  party  in  Congress.  "  The  Resolutions 
of  1789-'90,''  adopted  by  the  Virginia  Assembly,  declaring 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  passed  by  Congress  in  1798,  to 
be  unconstitutional,  opposing  centralization,  and  calling  for 
resistance  to  Federal  encroachments  by  the  States,  were 
drawn  up  by  Madison,  who  was  not  then  a  member  of  the 
Assembly.  '  The  Resolutions  met  with  little  fevor,  especially 
in  the  Northern  States.  Massachusetts  and  New  England 
generally  remonstrated  against  them,  and  declared  the  obnox- 
16 
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lous  laws  both  constitutional  and  expedient.  This  drew  forth, 
in  the  winter  of  1799-1800,  Madison's  elaborate  and  masterly 
"Report"  in  defense  of  his  "Resolutions/'  From  1801  to 
1809  he  was  Secretary  of  State  in  Jefferson's  Cabinet.  In 
1808  he  was  elected  President,  receiving  122  electoral  votes 
out  of  175.     He  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1809. 

In  the  difficulty  with  Great  Britain  he  favored  a  pacific 
policy,  but  reluctantly  acquiesced  in  a  declaration  of  war. 
In  1813  he  entered  upon  a  second  term.  The  Congressional 
election^  had  resulted  in  a  large  majority  in  favor  of  the 
Administration  and  its  war  policy,  and  the  return  of  peace 
disbanded  the  strongly  organized  opposition.  In  1817  he 
retired  to  Virginia. 

For  a  long  time  he  acted  as  visitor  and  rector  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  and  in  1829  sat  in  the  State  Convention 
to  revise  the  old  Constitution. 

Madison  was  a  very  voluminous  writer.  His  writings 
were  purchased  by  Congress  from  his  widow  for  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  portions  of  them,  "The  Madison  Papers," 
were  published  by  order  of  Congress  (1840). 

Madison  died  in  1836,  at  his  seat  of  Montpelier,  near  Or- 
ange Court  House,  Virginia. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  MADISON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1809-1817— Eight  Years. 

INAUOtmATED. 

JaM£B  Madison  (1751-1836),  of  Virginia,  President. March  4, 1809 

Vice  Prmdenta. 

George  Clinton  (re- elected),  of  New  York March  4, 1809 

Elbridoe  Gerry  (1744-1814),  of  Massachusetts May    24, 1813 

Secretaries  of  State, 

APPOINTED. 

Robert  Smith  ( ),  of  Maryland March  4, 1809 

James  Monroe  (1759-1831),  of  Virginia Nov.  25,  1811 

Jamis  Monroe  (recommissioned),  of  Virginia Feh.    25,  1815 
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Secretaries  of  the  lyeasuiry, 

Albebt  Gallatin  (Jefferson's  Admin.),  of  Pennsylvania... March  4, 1809 
Geobge  W.  Campbell  (1768-1848),  of  Tennessee. Feb.      9,  1814 

APPOINTED. 

Alexajtdeb  J.  Dallas  (1759-1817),  of  Pennsylvania Oct      6,  1814 

Secretaries  of  War, 

William  Eustis  (1753-1825),  of  Massachusetts March  7,  1809 

John  Armstrong  (1758-1843),  of  New  York...: Jan.    13, 1813 

Jabies  Monroe  (1758-1831),  of  Virginia Sept.  27,  1814 

Willl/^m  H.  Crawford  (1772-1834),  of  Georgia March  3, 1816 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 

Paul  Hamilton  (died  1816),  of  South  Carolina March  7, 1809 

William  Jones  (died  1831),  of  Pennsylvania Jan.    12,  1813 

Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  (1774-1851),  of  Massachu- 
setts   Dec.    17,  1814 

PostmaMers-  General, 

Gideon  Granger  (JeffersoD^s  Admin.),  of  Connecticut March  4, 1809 

Return  J.  Meigs  (1740-1826),  of  Ohio "    17, 1814 

Attorneys  Oeneral. 

CiESAB  A.  Rodney  (Jeflferson's  Admin.,)  of  Delaware March  4, 1809 

William  Pinckney  (1765-1832),  of  Maryland Dec.    11, 1811 

Richard  Rush  (1780-1859),  of  Pennsylvania. Feb.    10, 1814 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

Joseph  B.  Varnum  (Jefferson's  Administration),  of  servkh. 

Massachusetts 11th  Congress,  1809 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  of  Kentucky 12th  Congress,  1811 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  of  Kentucky 13th  Congress,  1813 

Langdon  Cheves  (1776-1857),  of  South  Carolina 13th  Congress,  1814 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  of  Kentucky 14th  Congress,  1815 

States   Admitted. — The   following   named   States  became 
members  of  the  Union  during  Madison's  Administration: 
Louisiana  was  admitted  as  the  18th  State,  April  8,  1812. 
Indiana  was  admitted  as  the  19th  State,  December  11, 1816. 
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SECnON  3. 

Madison  bad  had  much  experience  in  public  affiiirs,  and 
was  familiar  with  the  machinery  of  the  Government.  He 
had  been  Secretary  of  State  for  the  last  eight  years.  He 
was  cautious,  however,  and  hence  was  deemed  by  some  of  his 
own  party  unequal  to  the  perilous  times  which  seemed  to  be 
at  hand. 

Jefferson  left  the  Government  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
There  was  danger  of  war  with  either  England  or  France, 
and  the  measures  adopted  to  avoid  it  were  damaging  to  the 
United  States  without  securing  redress.  The  New  England 
States  obstructed  the  enforcement  of  the  Embargo  Act,  and 
John  Quincy  Adams,  who  had  resigned  the  Massachusetts 
Senatorship  because  his  support  of  the  Embargo  had  been 
disapproved  by  his  State  Legislature,  informed  the  President 
that  the  Embargo  could  no  longer  be  enforced 
The  Union  in  New  England ;  that  the  Federalist  leaders 
Threatened,  had  made  all  arrangements  to  break  off  from 
federal  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  Union, 
unless  the  act  was  repealed ;  and  that  an  agent  from  the  Can- 
adas  was  then  in  New  England  to  offer  the  assistance  of  the 
English  Government  to  the  scheme.  When  the  Embargo 
was  repealed,  other  enactments,  as  annoying  and  as  futile, 
were  adopted,  suspended,  revived,  and  modified. 

At  the  Second  Session  of  the  Eleventh  Congress  an  effort 
was  made  to  re-charter  the  National  Bank,  which  had  been 
chartered  in  1791  for  twenty  years.  Opposition  to  such  a 
bank  had  been  strongly  made,  but  its  Democratic  friends  in 
Congress  had  a  bill  to  re-charter  it  favorably  reported  by  the 
committees  of  both  branches,  and  after  long  debate  it  was 
only  defeated  by  a  majority  of  one  vote  in  the  House,  and 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice  President  in  the  Senate. 
The  Bank  then  discontinued  business. 

The  troubles  with  England  continued  to  ripen  for  war. 
Protracted  negotiations  only  increased  irritation.    The  griev- 
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ance  which  ultimately  became  most  prominent,  because  most 
readily  understood  by  the  masses  of  the 
Ripening  for  war.  people,  was  the  forcible  seizure  of  sea- 
men. England  claimed  the  right  to 
search  American  vessels  for  British  deserters ;  and,  in  many 
instances,  American  sailors  were  taken  for  deserters  and  im- 
preyed  into  the  British  service.  It  is  said  that  upwards  of 
six  thousand  men  were  forced  to  enter  the  British  navy. 
The  American  doctrine  was  that  a  foreigner  could  be  natur- 
alized, and  thus  become  an  American  citizen,  enjoying  all 
the  privileges  of  such.  The  British  doctrine  was,  "  Once 
an  Englishman,  always  an  Englishman."  The  contest  was 
for  '^free  trade  and  sailors'  rights." 

As  early  as  June,  1807,  the  frigate  Chesapeake  was  attacked 
by  the  British  ship  Leopard.  After  a  short  fight,  the  Chesa- 
peake hauled  down  her  colors.  The  officers  of 
High-handed  the  Leopard  came  aboard  and  carried  away 
outrages.  four  American  citizens,  who  had  escaped  from 

a  British  vessel  upon  which  they  had  been 
forcibly  impressed.  Such  high-handed  outrages  being  re- 
peated from  time  to  time,  Captain  Rodgers  was  ordered  to 
sea  (1811)  in  the  President  to  redress  a  fiagrant  outrage  of 
this  kind.  He  chased  and  overtook  a  British  frigate,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Little  Belt.  An  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  the  latter  suffered  severely.  Contradictory  statements 
in  regard  to  the  action  were  made  by  the  officers  of  the  two 
vessels.  Each  Government  credited  the  report  of  its  own  ser- 
vants, and  approved  their  conduct.  The  bitterness  of  feeling 
was  increased  in  both  countries  by  the  transaction.  Another 
year,  however,  elapsed  before  the  declaration  of  war. 

During  the  interval  a  successful  warfare  had  been  waged 
against  the  Indians  in  the  Northwest.  Brit- 
Icdlan  war  in  ish  emissaries  had  been  tampering  with  them, 
the  Northwest  and  arousing  passions  which  had  been  sup- 
pressed since  Wayne's  victory  (1794).  By 
the  pretentions  and  impostures  of  the  Shawanee  "  Prophet,'' 
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and  still  more  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  his  brother, 
Tecumseh,  "the  flying  tiger/'  many  tribes  were  united  in  a 
league  to  resist  the  encroachment  of  "the  pale-feces/'  Te- 
cumseh devised  a  treacherous  plot  to  seize  General  Harrison, 
the  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory,  in  a  conference  at  Vin- 
cennes  (1810).  He  was  foiled.  After  a  second  conference 
(1811)  he  went  southward  to  gain  the  Creeks,  Choctaws,  .and 
Chickasaws  for  his  league.  In  his  absence  General  Harrison 
marched  against  the  Prophet's  town  on  the  Wabash  at  its 
junction  with  the  Tippecanoe.  As  he  approached  he  was 
met  with  professions  of  peace  and  declarations  of  the  Proph- 
et's readiness  to  sign  a  treaty  next  day.  Before  day  the 
American  camp  was  stealthily  surrounded  and  furiously  as- 
sailed. Charge  aft«r  charge  was  repulsed.  When  the  day- 
light came  the  Indians  were  driven  from  the  woods  and  pur- 
sued into  the  swamps.  The  battle  was  a  very  bloody  one; 
sixty-two  Americans  were  killed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  wounded. 

Reparation  was  at  length  made  (1812)  for  the  insult  offered 
by  the  attack  of  the  Leopard  on  the  Chesapeake  five  years  be- 
fore ;  but  there  was  no  revocation  yet  of  the  Orders  in  Coun- 
cil under  which  nine  hundred  American  vessels  had  been 
captured,  and  no  satis&ction  could  be  obtained  in  regard  to 
impressment.  Even  when  the  orders  were  revoked,  so  &r  as 
America  was  concerned,  it  was  declared  impossible  "to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  the  right  of  impressment,  upon  which 
the  naval  strength  of  the  empire  mainly  depends." 

The  Democratic  party  had  become  very  large,  but  it  contained 
some  rising  and  energetic  members,  who  afterward  became 
party  leaders,  and  who  were  now  urging  a  change  of  policy. 
Hitherto,  Jefferson  and  Madison  had  made 
Madison's  change  it  a  peace  party,  and  had  carefully  avoided 
of  policy.  direct  conflict  with  France  or  England. 

The  capture  of  over  nine  hundred  Ameri- 
can merchant  vessels  since  1803  had  been  no  more  effectual 
than  such  isolated  outrages  as  the  Chesapeake  case  in  arousing 
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the  Administration  to  the  idea  of  forcible  resistance.  Under 
the  new  leaders  the  Democrats  became  a  war  party.  Henry 
Clay,  of  Kentucky,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House; 
William  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  in  the  Senate,  and 
John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South  Carolina,  in  the  House,  became 
the  recognized  Congressional  leaders  of  the  party.  Against 
the  opposition  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  timid  or  peace- 
loving  Democrats,  preparations  were  begun  for  hostilities. 
"  The  President  was  given  to  understand  that  his  nomination 
for  a  second  term  of  office  depended  upon  his  adoption  of  the 
war  policy,  and  that  his  refusal  to  do  so  would  cause  the 
nomination  of  De  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York,  in  his  stead. 
On  the  approach  of  the  election,  Mr.  Madison  recommended 
Congress  to  authorize  hostilities.  As  a  preliminary  to  war, 
an  embargo  was  laid  upon  American  shipping  for  ninety  days. 
The  British  minister  finally  declared  that  his  Grovemment 
would  not  recede  from  its  policy  toward  neutrals.  Dispatches 
from  the  American  agent  in  London  informed  the  President 
that  the  same  declaration  had  been  made  by  the  English  Min- 
istry in  Parliament.  The  President,  therefore,  sent  a  Mes- 
sage to  Congress,  June  1st  (1812),  reviewing  the  past  and 
present  difficulties  with  Great  Britain.  It  was  referred  to  a 
committee,  whose  report  was  a  summary  of  American  griev- 
ances against  England,  impressment  of  American  seamen,  the 
Orders  in  Council,  the  system  of  paper  blockades,  and  the  re- 
fusal to  settle  American  claims  for  damages.  It  concluded 
by  recommending  a  declaration  of  war- 
Declaration  of  war,  A  bill  for  this  purpose  was  passed  by  a 
June  18,  1812.  vote  of  79  to  49  in  the  House,  and  of  19 

to  13  in  the  Senate,  and  war  was  ac-. 
cordingly  declared,  and  approved  by  the  President,  June  18, 
1812;  but  not  without  a  strong  protest  from  the  Federalist 
party,  asserting  France  to  have  been  a  greater  aggressor  than 
Great  Britain. 

The  act  declaring  war  is  remarkably  short  and  comprehen- 
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give.     It  was  drawn  by  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  William  Pinckney,  and  is  in  the  words  following : 

An  act  declaring  war  between  the  United  Kingdom  cf  Great  Britain  and  Lrekmd, 
and  the  dependencies  thereof  ^  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  ihdr  Ter- 
ritories, 

Be  it  enadedy  etc.^  That  war  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  declared  to  exist 
between  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  de- 
pendencies thereof  and  the  United  States  of  America  and  their  Territories ; 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  use 
the  whole  land  and  naval  force  of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  same 
into  effect,  and  to  issue  to  private  armed  vessels  of  the  United  States  com- 
missions, or  letters  of  marque  and  general  reprisal,  in  such  form  as  he 
shall  think  proper,  and  under  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  against  the 
vessels,  goods,  and  effects  of  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  subjects  thereof. 

This  was  a  soul-stirring  message,  but  it  did  not  rally  all 
the  people  as  it  should  have  done.  Political  jealousies  were 
very  great,  and  the  frequent  defeats  of  the  Federalists,  while 
they  tended  to  greatly  reduce  their  numbers  and  weaken 
their  power,  seemed  to  strengthen  their  animosity,  and  they 
could  see  nothing  good  in  any  act  of  the  Administration. 
They  held  that  the  war  had  been  declared  by  a  political  party 
simply,  and  not  by  the  nation,  though  nearly  all  of  the  Mid- 
dle, and  all  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  warmly  su|>- 
ported  it.  Clay  estimated  that  nine-tenths  of  the  people 
were  in  fevor  of  the  war,  and  under  the  inspiration  of  his 
eloquence  and  the  strong  State  papers  of  Madison,  they 
doubtless  were  at  first.  Four  Federalist  Representatives  in 
Congress  went  so  far  as  to  issue  an  address  opposing  the 
war,  the  way  in  which  it  had  been  declared,  and  denouncing 
it  as  unjust.  Some  of  the  New  England  States  refused  the 
order  of  the  President  to  support  it  with  their  militia,  and 
Massachusetts  sent  peace  memorials  to  Congress. 

Of  the  ninety-eight  members  who  voted  for  the  war,  sev- 
enty-six were  from  the  South  and  West.  Five  days  after 
the  declaration  of  war,  the  British  Parliament  revoked  the 
Orders  in  Council,  but  the  revocation  came  too  late.     Even 
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if  it  had  been  made  in  time,  the  war  party  would  probably 
have  insisted  upon  the  abandonment  by  England  of  the  right 
of  search  and  impressment,  and  would  have  declared  war  on 
that  issue. 

The  events  of  this  Second  War  with  England  it  is  not 
within  our  province  to  record ;  and  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
they  greatly  elevated  the  American  character  in  the  estima- 
tion of  both  friends  and  enemies. 


IX. 

SEVENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1813-1817. 
TAKES  MADISON,  Prbsident.  ELBRIDGE  GERRY.  VICE  PBBBlDKlfT. 

Xlllth  and  XlVth  Gongr eases. 
SECTION  1. 

Having  yielded  to  the  demands  of  his  party  in  the  declar- 
ation of  war  against  England,  Madison 
Presidential  Nom-  was  renominated  by  the  usual  Democratic 
inations  in  1812.  members  of  Congress,  with  Elbriik^e 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  for  Vice  Pres- 
ident. Clinton  refused  to  be  bound  by  this  bargain,  and, 
having  been  nominated  by  a  Democratic  caucus  of  the  New 
York  Legislature,  jiersisted  in  his  candidacy.  To  profit  by 
this  promising  division  among  the  Democrats,  a  caucus  of 
leading  Federalists,  held  in  New  York  city,  decided  to  sup- 
port Clinton,  with  Jared  Ingersoll,  of  Pennsylvania,  for 
Vice  President. 

The  Presidential  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  a  large  majority  of  Democratic  electors,  and  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Xlllth  Congress  pledged  to  support  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  war.  But  the  opposition  to  the  war  was 
manifested  by  every  legal  method  from  its  very  beginning. 
Immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Federalist  mem- 
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bers  of  Congress  had  published  their  protest  against  it  in 
an  address  to  their  constituents.  Under  the  act  passed  by 
Congress  to  embody  the  militia^  requisitions  were  made  by 
the  President  upon  the  Governors  of  the  diflFerent  States  for 
their  respective  quotas.  The  Governors  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  refused  to  allow  their  militia  to  leave  their 
Stated,  on  the  ground  that  the  Federal  Grovernment  could 
not  constitutionally  call  out  the  militia  until  an  invasion  had 
taken  place,  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  re- 
sisted. In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances  throughout  the 
war,  the  possession  of  power  by  the  Democrats  inclined  them 
toward  a  loose  construction  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  Fed- 
eralists toward  a  strict  construction  of  it. 

In  the  November  election  (1812),  the  large  Democratic 
majority  prevented  any  party  contest.  A  small  minority, 
styled  the  "  Peace  Party,''  opposed  the 
Madison  re-elected,  war.  In  February  (1813),  the  electoral 
with  Gerry  as  votes  were  counted  and  were  found  to 

Vice  President  be,  for  President,  128  for   Madison, 

and  89  for  Clinton;  and  for  Vice 
President,  131  for  Gerry,  and  86  for  Ingersoll.  Madison 
and  Gerry  were  therefore  declared  elected,  and  on  March  4th 
they  vere  duly  sworn  into  oflBce. 

There  was  increasing  dissatisfaction  with  the  war,  and  the 
overthrow  of  Napoleon  removed  the  chief  occasion  of  hos- 
tility. The  condition  of  the  country  was  deplorable.  For- 
eign commerce  was  destroyed,  industry  was 
Condition  of  paralyzed,  the  state  of  the  finances  was  desper- 
the  country,  ate.  The  customs  had  fitUen  from  more  than 
$13,000,000  to  less  than  $6,000,000.  The  di- 
rect taxes  had  increased  from  $7,666  to  nearly  two  million 
and  a  quarter,  and  other  taxes  had  been  raised  from  $2,300  to 
over  a  million  and  a  half.  Insufficient  loans  could  be  ob- 
tained only  on  the  most  disastrous  terms.  The  debt  had  in- 
creased to  a  hundred  millions,  and  there  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury.     Volunteering  had  almost  ceased,  and  conscription 
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was  resorted  to.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  had  refused 
to  send  their  militia  to  the  northern  frontier  in  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  and  Congress  now  refused  to  pay  those  States  for 
services  rendered  in  local  defense.  The  popular  discontent 
in  New  England  was  inflamed.  The  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts recommended  a  convention  from  the  States  in  sym- 
pathy with  its  views. 

This  convention  met  at  Hartford,  December  15,  1814,  and 
consisted  of  delegates  from  all  the  States  east  of  the  Hudson. 

It  adopted  a  report  complaining  of  unconsti- 
Tbe  Hartford  tutional  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
Conyention.       emment,  and  recommended  alterations  of  the 

Constitution  to  limit  the  Federal  authority. 
The  leaders  of  the  Democratic  party  supported  the  war  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  denounced  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
vention as  disloyal  and  treasonable.  As  the  war  was  popu- 
lar with  the  masses  the  convention  ruined  the  Federal  party, 
which  soon  after  ceased  to  exist. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  war,  an  offer  of  mediation  by 
the  Czar  of  Russia  had  been  eagerly  accepted  by  President 
Madison.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  conduct  the 
negotiations.  England  declined  the  proffered  mediation ; 
but,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  conferences 
Treaty  of  Ghent  were  opened  at  the  ancient  city  of  Ghent, 
closes  the  war.  in  Flanders,  August,  1814.  There  was 
much  difficulty  in  reaching  any  agreement, 
but  at  length  a  treaty  was  signed  without  conceding  the 
American  demands  in  regard  to  the  Right  of  Search  and  Im- 
pressment, which  had  occasioned  the  war.  The  treaty  was 
nevertheless  welcomed  with  great  joy  by  the  whole  people ; 
*^  Messengers  on  fleet  horses,  spurred  to  inland  villages,  shout- 
ing the  glad  tidings  as  they  rode."  The  treaty  was  unani- 
mously ratified  by  the  Senate,  February  17,  1815,  and  pro- 
claimed the  next  day.  Peace  brought  rest,  an  opportunity 
for  renewed  industry  and  trade,  and  means  for  repairing  the 
grave  losses  and  expenditures  of  the  late  years.     The  ^*  Se- 
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cond  War  of  American  Independence^'  had  commanded  the 
respect  of  other  nations,  and  though  the  "  right  of  search '^ 
was  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  it  was  never  again  asserted 
by  Great  Britain. 

Great  distress  followed  the  war.  While  cut  off  from  all 
trade  with  Europe,  Americans  had  employed  their  money 
in  manufactures,  which  for  a  few  years  were  very  prosper- 
ous. As  soon  as  the  war  was  over,  and  the 
The  ^'American  superior  but  cheaper  fabrics  of  France  and 
System."  England  began  to  flood  our  markets,  home 

manufactures  were  ruined.  To  protect  our 
rising  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  the  interest 
of  a  war  debt  of  a  hundred  millions,  duties  were  imposed  on 
foreign  goods  entering  our  ports.  This  "American  System,'' 
as  it  was  called,  of  protection  for  home  industries,  found  fevor 
with  the  Federalist  party  and  the  manufacturing  States ;  while 
the  agricultural  States  and  the  Democratic  party  have  usually 
favored  free  trade.  Protection  was 
The Protectiye Tariff,  sought  by  heavy  duties  on  imports; 
and  thus  the  question  of  the  Tariff 
was  raised.  The  public  necessities  seemed  to  accord  with 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturers,  and  onerous  imposts  were 
levied  on  foreign  commodities  (1816).  The  rates  fixed,  how- 
ever, were  insufficient,  and  many  American  manu&cturers 
were  soon  prostrated  by  excessive  importations  of  foreign 
manufactures.  The  position  of  Calhoun  and  Lowndes,  well 
known  leaders  from  South  Carolina,  who  at  first  supported 
it,  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  just  then  the  proposal  of  a 
protective  tariff  was  popular  in  the  South,  in  view  of  the 
heavy  duties  upon  raw  cotton  which  England  then  imposed. 
Federalists,  in  weakness,  changed  •their  old  position  when 
they  found  the  Democrats  advocating  a  tariff.  Webster,  a 
leading  Federalist  in  the  House  at  the  time,  was  against  the 
bill.  The  parties  had  exchanged  positions  on  the  question. 
Notwithstanding  the  strain  on  the  resources  of  the  people, 
the  country  grew  in  population,  industry,  and  wealth.     Two 
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States  were  added  to  the  Union — Louisiana  (1812),  and  In- 
diana (1816).  The  Colonization  Society  was  established  at 
Washington  (1816).  Its  object  was  to  provide  a 
Progress  of  home  in  Africa  for  free  negroes  and  liberated 
the  People,  slaves.  It  met  with  much  opposition  in  Con- 
gress, but  resulted  in  founding  the  republic  of 
Liberia  (1820).  A  National  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  |35,- 
000,000,  was  established  at  Philadelphia  (1817),  and  received 
a  charter  for  twenty  years. 

The  results  of  the  Second  War  with  England  may  be  sum- 
med up  as  follows : 

The  United  States  gained  the  respect  of  European  nations, 
and  the  superiority  of  the  American 
Results  of  the  Second  navy  was  fully  established.  The  boast- 
War  with  England.  flil  saying,  '^  Britannia  rules  the  wave,'^ 
was  now  disputed ; 

It  was  proved  that  it  was  impossible  for  any  foreign  power 
to  gain  a  permanent  foothold  on  our  territory ; 

The  fiiilures  of  expeditions  against  Canada,  though  under- 
taken by  brave  and  daring  men,  proved  that  the  strength  of 
the  United  States  consists  in  defermve  warfere ; 

The  English  having  cut  off  trade  by  blockade,  extensive 
home  manufactures  were  established,  which  have  ever  since 
been  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity. 


X. 

EIGHTH  ADMINISTRATION—1817-1821. 
JAMXB  MONBOS,  Pebbidbnt.  DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS,  ViCB  PbuEDBNT. 

XVth  and  XVIth  Congresses. 
SEcrriON  1. 

The  Federal  party  was  killed  in  the  Second  War  with  Eng- 
land.   The  few  surviving  Federalists  de- 
Condition  of         sisted  from  any  united  party  action.    The 
Polities  in  1816.    whole  people  composed  one  party,  whose 
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principles  were  neither  those  of  the  original  Federalists, 
nor  those  of  the  original  Democratic  (Republitan)  party, 
but  a  combination  of  both.  The  violence  of  party  spirit 
had  now  subsided,  and,  since  the  Federal  party  had  been 
broken  up  by  its  opposition  to  the  late  war,  all  political 
issues  were  now  blended  in  the  Democratic  party.  The  car- 
dinal principles  of  the  Federal  party,  the  preservation  and 
perpetuity  of  the  Federal  Government,  had  been  quietly  ac- 
cepted and  adopted  by  the  Democrats,  while  the  Democratic 
principle  of  limiting  the  Federal  Government's  powers  and 
duties  had  been  adopted  by  the  Federalists  when  the  Federal 
Government  had  &llen  into  Democratic  hands. 

The  Democratic  members  of  Congress,  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  First  Session,  held  a  caucus 
Nominations  in  1816.  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  to 
succeed  Madison  and  Gerry.  It  was 
understood  that  the  retiring  officers  and  their  confidential 
friends  favored  James  Monroe,  of  Virginia.  Their  wishes 
were  carried  out,  but  not  without  a  struggle,  for  Virginia 
had  named  the  President  for  twenty-four  of  the  twenty-eight 
years  since  the  birth  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Democrats 
were  opposed  to  Virginia's  domination  in  the  politics  of  the 
country.  Monroe's  principal  competitor  was  William  H. 
Crawford,  of  Georgia.  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  of  New 
York,  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency.  For  Presi- 
dent the  Federalists  (now  extinct  as  a  party)  supported  Rupus 
King,  of  New  York,  but  united  on  no  one  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  The  success  of  the  Democrats  in  the  November 
election  was  complete. 

In  February  (1817),  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 

were  found  to  be,  for  President,  183  for 
Monroe  and  Monroe,  and  34  for  King ;  and  for  Vice 

Tompkins  Elected.     President,  183  for  Tompkins,  and  34  for 

various    other  persons.     Monroe  and 
Tompkins  were  therefore  declared  elected. 

Monroe  was  inaugurated  on  the  4th  of  March,  1817,  the 
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oath  being  administered  by  Chief-Justice  Marshall.  Tlie 
inaugural  address  was  so  liberal  in  its  tone  that  it  seemed  to 
give  satis&ction  to  men  of  all  shades  of  political  opinion. 
The  issues  of  the  late  war  were  no  longer  of  any  significance, 
and  the  people  were  anxious  to  have  a  season  of  rest  from 
political  contests.  The  Republicans,  or  Democrats,  or  Demo- 
cratic-Kepublicans,  as  some  still  called  them,  were  compelled 
to  concede  points  which  had  heretofore  been  in  sharp  dispute ; 
yet  as  a  party  they  kept  firm  hold  of  the  desire  to  enlarge 
the  scope  of  liberty  in  its  application  to  the  citizens,  and  just 
here  kept  their  original  landmarks. 

JAMES  MONROE, 

The  fifth  President  of  the  United  States,  one  of  the  few  ex- 
alted characters  that  served  his  country  in  both  a  civil  and 
military  capacity,  was  bom  in  Westmoreland  county,  Vir- 
ginia, April  26,  1758,  and  was  educated  at  William  and 
Mary's  College,  whence  he  graduated  in  1776,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law.  Anxious  to  aid  in  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, which  had  then  just  begun,  he  abandoned  his  stud- 
ies, and  entered  the  army  as  a  cadet — -joining  a  corps  under 
the  gallant  General  Mercer.  He  soon  distinguished  himself 
in  several  well-fought  battles,  and  rapid  promotion  followed, 
nntil  he  reached  the  rank  of  Captain.  He  was  at  Harlem 
Heights,  and  White  Plains,  and  shared  the  perils  and  fatigues 
of  the  distre&sing  retreat  of  Washington  through  New  Jersey, 
as  well  as  the  glory  of  the  victory  over  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton, where  he  received  a  musket-ball  in  the  shoulder ;  not- 
withstanding which,  he  valiantly  *^  fought  out  the  fight."  He 
subsequently  accepted  the  post  of  an  aid  to  Lord  Stirling, 
with  the  rank  of  Major,  in  which  position  he  saw  much  hard 
service — being  engaged  in  almost  every  conflict  for  the  two 
succeeding  campaigns,  and  displaying  great  courage  and  cool- 
ness at  the  bloody  battles  of  Brandy  wine,  Germantown,  and 
Monmouth. 

Aspiring  to  a  separate  command,  he  obtained  permission  to 
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raise  a  regiment  in  his  native  State ;  for  which  purpose  he 
left  the  army,  and  returned  to  Virginia,  where  he  encountered 
so  many  unexpected  and  discouraging  obstacles,  that  he  finally 
relinquished  the  enterprise,  and  resumed  his  law  studies  in 
the  oflSce  of  Mr.  Jefferson. 

In  1780,  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  made  one  of  Governor  Jefferson^s 
council,  in  which  he  continued  until  1783,  when,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four  years,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Continental 
Congress.  After  serving  three  years  in  that  body,  he  was 
again  returned  to  the  State  Legislature. 

In  1788,  while  a  member  of  the  Convention  to  decide  upon 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution,  he  voted  in  the  minority 
against  that  instrument ;  but  this  vote  did  not  at  all  affect  his 
popularity.  Two  years  afterward  he  was  elected  United 
States  Senator,  and  in  1794,  he  was  sent  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Afl;er 
settling  the  cessipn  of  Louisiana  to  the  United  States,  he 
went  to  England  to  succeed  Mr.  King  as  minister  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  The  affiiir  of  the  frigate  Chempeake  placing 
him  in  an  uncomfortable  situation,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and,  in  1810,  was  once  more  elected  to  the  Virginia 
Legislature.  He  was  soon  aft«r  chosen  Grovemor  of  that 
State,  in  which  office  he  remained  until  Mr.  Madison  called 
him  to  assume  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  State  in  his  Cabinet. 
In  1817,  he  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
in  1821,  was  unanimously  re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  vote  in  New  Hampshire.  His  Administration  was  a 
prosperous  and  quiet  one. 

He  united  with  Jefferson  and  Madison  in  founding  the 
University  of  Virginia ;  and  when  the  convention  was  formed 
for  the  revision  of  the  Constitution  of  his  State,  he  was  called 
to  preside  over  its  action.  Not  long  afl^r  this,  he  went  to 
reside  with  a  beloved  daughter  (the  wife  of  Samuel  L. 
(xouvemeur,  Esq.,)  in  New  York  City,  where  he  lived  until 
17 
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the  anniversary  of  Independence,  in  1831,  when,  ^'amidst 
the  pealing  joy  and  congratulations  of  that  proud  day,  he 
passed  quietly  and  in  glory  away/^ 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  MONROE'S  ADMINISTRATION. 
Term,  1 81 7-'25— Eight  Years. 

INAUOtmATED. 

Jahbb  Monroe  (1759-1831),  of  Virginia,  President. March  4, 1817 

Vice  President. 

Daniel  D.  Tompkins  (1774-1825),  of  New  York March  4, 1817 

Secretary  of  StaU, 

APPOIMTED. 

John  Quincy  Adams  (1767-1848),  of  Massachusetts...^ March  5, 1817 

SepreUiry  of  the  Trectmry. 
William  H.  Crawford  (1772-1834),  of  Georgia March  5, 1817 

Secretaries  of  War, 

Isaac  Shelby  (1750-1826— declined),  of  Kentucky « March  6,  1817 

George  Graham  (1758-1826),  of  Virginia. ' April   7, 1817 

John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  North  Carolina. Dec    16, 1817 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 
Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield  (Madison's  Administration), 

of  Massachusetts March  4, 1817 

Smith  Thompson  (1767-1843),  of  New  York « Nov.  30, 1818 

Samuel  L.  Southard  (1787-1842),  of  New  Jersey Dec.     9, 1823 

Postmasters  General, 

Return  J.  Meigs  (Madison's  Administration),  of  Ohio March  4, 1817 

John  McLean  (1785-1861),  of  Ohio Dec.     9, 1823 

Attorneys  General. 

BiCHARD  Rush  (1780-1859),  of  Pennsylvania March  4, 1817 

William  Wirt  (1772-1835),  of  Virginia Nov.  13, 1817 

Speakers  of  the  House. 

SERVED. 

Henry  Clay  (Madison's  Administration),  of  Kentucky ..15th  Cong.,  1817 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky 16th  CJong.,  1819 

John  W.  Taylor  (1784-1854),  of  New  York 16th  Cong.,  1820 

Philip  P.  Barbour  (1785-1841),  of  Virginia. 17th  Cong.,  1821 

Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky 18th  Cong.,  1823 
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States  Admitted. — The  following  named  States  were  admit- 
ted into  the  Union  during  Monroe^s  Administration : 

Mississippi  was  admitted  as  the  twentieth  State,  December 
10th,  1817. 

Illinois  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-first  State,  December 
3d,  1818. 

Alabama  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-second  State,  Decem- 
ber 14th,  1819. 

Maine  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-third  State,  March  15th, 
1820. 

Missouri  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-fourth  State,  August 
10th,  1821. 

SECTION  3. 

Monroe  entered  upon  his  Presidential  duties  at  a  most  fa- 
vorable time.  The  country  had  rapidly 
"The  Era  of  recovered  from  the  sacrifices  and  expendi- 
6ood  Feeling."  tures  of  the  war.  Trade,  manufactures,  and^ 
agriculture  were  flourishing ;  and  the  public 
revenues  grew  with  the  growing  activity  and  resources  of  the 
people.  Material  interests  were  expanding  so  rapidly  that 
they  allayed  even  political  discords ;  and,  though  grave  ques*- 
tions  were  agitated  and  ultimately  ripened  into  bloody  re- 
sults, Monroe's  Administration  was  designated  the  "Era  op 
Good  Feeling.''  Political  serenity  was  the  order  of  the 
day.  Monroe  made  a  tour  of  the  States,  with  the  direct  ob- 
ject of  inspecting  fortifications  and  means  of  defense,  and  in 
this  way  spread  the  good  feeling,  without  seeming  to  have 
any  such  object.  He  was  everywhere  favorably  greeted  by 
the  people,  and  received  by  delegations,  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, were  especially  made  up  of  all  shades  of  opinion. 
He  was  ably  sustained  by  the  men  whom  he  summoned  to 
his  Cabinet:  John  Quincy  Adams,  as  Secretary  of  State; 
W.  H.  Crawford,  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  John  C. 
Calhoun,  as  Secretary  of  War.  William  Wirt  became  At- 
torney-General.    These  were  men  of  rare  political  distinc- 
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tion,  even  in  that  day  of  great  men.  Yet  these  and  others 
of  his  Cabinet  were  universally  accepted  as  great  w.ithout 
regard  to  their  localities.  All  of  these  united  with  the  Pres- 
ident in  the  general  desire  to  call  a  halt  upon  the  political 
asperities  which  were  then  recognized  as  a  public  evil.  On 
one  occasion,  during  his  tour  through  a  portion  of  Maine, 
the  citizens,  having  in  their  address  alluded  to  the  prospects 
of  a  political  union  among  the  people  in  support  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  President  said  in  reply:  "You  are  pleased 
to  express  a  confident  hope  that  a  spirit  of  mutual  concili- 
ation may  be  one  of  the  blessings  which  may  result  from  my 
Administration.  This,  indeed,  would  be  an  eminent  blessing, 
and  I  pray  it  may  be  realized.  Nothing  but  union  is  want- 
ing to  make  us  a  great  people.  The  present  time  aflFords  the 
happiest  presage  that  this  union  is  fast  consummating.  It 
can  not  be  otherwise;  I  see  daily -greater  proofs  of  it.  The 
further  I  advance  in  my  progress  in  the  country,  the  more  I 
perceive  that  we  are  all  Americans — that  we  compose  but  one 
femily — that  our  Tepublican  institutions  will  be  supported 
and  perpetuated  by  the  united  zeal  and  patriotism  of  all. 
Nothing  could  give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  to  behold  a 
perfect  union  among  ourselves — a  union  which  is  necessary  to 
restore  to  social  intercourse  its  former  charms,  and  to  render 
our  happiness,  as  a  nation,  unmixed  and  complete.  To  pro- 
mote this  desirable  result  requires  no  compromise  of  princi- 
ple, and  I  promise  to  give  it  my  continued  attention,  and  my 
best  endeavors.^' 

The  President's  Cabinet  was  Democratic.  He  had  been 
urged  to  ignore  parties  in  his  appoint- 
Jaekson's  Advice  to  ments,  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  had 
President  Monroe.  not  yet  come  to  do  so.  Greneral  Jack- 
eon  thus  advised  him  :  "  Now  is  the 
time  to  exterminate  that  monster,  called  party  spirit.  By  se- 
lecting (for  Cabinet  officers)  characters  most  conspicuous  for 
their  probity,  virtue,  capacity,  and  firmness,  without  regard  to 
party,  you  will  go  fer  to,  if  not  entirely,  eradicate  those  feel- 
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iDgs  which,  on  former  occasions,  threw  so  many  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  government.  The  Chief  Magistrate  of  a  great 
and  powerful  nation  should  never  indulge  in  party  feelings. 
His  conduct  should  be  liberal  and  disinterested ;  always  bear- 
ing in  mind  that  he  acts  for  the  whole,  and  not  a  part  of  the 
community.''  Whether  or  not  Jackson's  advice  was  consist- 
ent with  his  own  Presidential  course,  let  the  reader  decide. 
{See  Jackson^ 8  Administration.) 

Monroe,  like  his  immediate  predecessor,  accepted  and  acted 
upon  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school  of  Republicans  as  rep- 
resented by  Clay  and  Calhoun,  both  of  whom  still  favored 
a  tariff,  while  Clay  had  become  a  warm  advocate  of  a  system 
of  internal  improvements.  These  two  statesmen  thus  early 
differed  on  some  questions,  but  they  were  justly  regarded  as 
the  leading  friends  and  advisers  of  the  Administration,  for  to 
both  still  clung  the  patriotic  recollections  of  the  war  which 
they  had  so  warmly  advocated  and  supported,  and  the  issue 
of  which  attested  their  wisdom.  *^Clay  preferred  to  be  called 
a  Republican ;  Calhoun  preferred  to  be  called  a  Democrat* 
and  just  then  the  terms  were  so  often  exchanged  and  mingled 
that  history  is  at  fault  in  the  exact  designation,  while  tradi- 
tion is  colored  by  the  bias  of  subsequent  events  and  lives." 

Clay  was  an  original  statesman  and  poli- 
Clay  and  Calhonn.     tician — prolific  in  measures  and  almost 

resistless  in  their  advocacy.  Calhoun  then 
stood  in  broader  view  before  the  country  than  since.  His  sec- 
tional pride  and  bias  had  been  rarely  aroused,  and,  like  Clay, 
he  seemed  to  act  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  Subsequent  sec- 
tional issues  changed  the  views  held  of  him  by  the  people  of 
both  the  North  and  South. 

jVIouroe's  first  message  recommended  the  construction  by 
the  Federal  Government  of  great  roads  between  the  States, 
canals,  and  other  works  of  internal  im- 
Import  of  Monroe's     provement  or  of  national  defense.     The 
flpst  Message.  constitutionality  of  some  of  these  ex- 

penditures was  doubted   or  denied   by 
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the  Democratic-Republican  school  of  politicians,  and  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  suggested.  Public  at- 
tention was  directed  to  such  measures  by  the  rapid  settlement 
of  remote  districts,  by  the  increase  of  products,  by  the  diflB- 
culty  of  their  transportation  to  the  great  ports,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  protecting  the  rich  cities  on  the  sea-board  from 
attack.  The  individual  'States  zealously  provided  artificial 
means  of  communication.  The  Erie  Canal,  the  most  import- 
ant of  these  works,  connecting  Lake  Erie  at  Buffalo  with  the 
Hudson  at  Albany — was  commenced  in  1817  and  finished  in 
1825.  It  is  363  miles  long,  40  feet  wide,  and  contains  83 
locks  of  solid  masonry.     Its  cost  was  $7,500,000. 

During  the  latter  part  of  1817,  the  attention  of  the  Grov- 
ernment  was  called  to  Amelia  Island,  on 
The  Bnccaneers.  the  coast  of  Florida,  a  rendezvous  for  6uc- 
caneers,  who,  pretending  to  sail  under  the 
flag  of  the  South  American  republics,  made  free^with  what- 
ever they  found  on  the  ocean.  In  November  a  body  of  United 
States  troops  took  possession  of  their  haunts,  and  soon  after 
a  similar  establishment  on  Gralveston  Island,  Texas^  was  also 
broken  up. 

Hostilities  commenced  with  the  Seminoles  in  the  Spanish 
territory  of  Florida.  They  had  been  joined 
The  Seminoles.  and  excited  by  Creek  refugees  exiled  by  the 
Creek  war.  General  Jackson  collected  a 
force  more  numerous  than  the  whole  nation  of  the  Seminoles, 
and  proceeded  against  them.  He  drove  the  Indians  before 
him,  and,  on  the  pretense  of  aid  afforded  them,  seized  the 
Spanish  town  of  St.  Mark's.  Having  been  systematically 
thwarted  by  the  Spanish  authorities,  he  captured  and  put  to 
death  two  British  subjects,  on  the  charge  of  having  insti- 
e:at«d  the  Indians  to  war.  He  then  marched  on  Pensacola, 
and  took  it  without  resistance.  Fort  Barrancas,  to  which 
the  Spanish  Governor  had  fled,  also  surrendered.  These 
proceedings  were  warmly  discussed  in  Congress;  but  they 
were  sustained  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Lower  House. 
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On  February  22,  1819,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Spain,  by 
which  the  Territory  of  Florida  (comprising  the 
The  Cession  present  State  of  Florida  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Florida.  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi)  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  for  which  the  latter  gave  up  all 
claim  to  Texas,  and  paid  five  million  dollars.  Texas  was  at 
that  time  a  part  of  Mexico  under  Spanish  dominion.  Florida 
was  under  Spanish  rule  till  1763,  when  it  was  ceded  to  Great 
Britain  in  exchange  for  Cuba,  which  the  English  had  recently 
taken  from  Spain.  In  1783  England  ceded  the  province 
back  to  Spain. 

At  the  Second  Session  of  the  XVth  Congress  (1819),  the 
people  of  the  Territory  of  Missouri  (a 
fienn  of  the  part  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase)  applied  for 

Great  Civil  War.  permission  to  form  a  State  government. 
The  great  dispute,  which  culminated  in 
the  great  Civil  War  (1861-1865),  was  here  first  brought  for- 
ward. The  contest  was  a  struggle  between  the  northern  and 
southern  sections  of  the  Union  for  political  power.  Hith- 
erto the  States  admitted  had  l>een  alternately  free  and  slave- 
holding.  Missouri  presented  a  Constitution  permitting 
slavery,  and  encountered  violent  opposition.  It  lay  north 
of  the  Ohio  river,  and  slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  the 
Northwest  Territory,  but  it  had  been  established  in  Missouri 
while  part  of  the  Louisiana  Territory.  Bitter  debates  took 
place  in  Congress,  and  threatening  divisions  agitated  the 
country.  Taylor,  of  New  York,  proposed  to  exclude  slavery 
from  all  territory  north  of  36^  3(y,  which  would  exclude  Mis- 
souri with  her  existing  Constitution.  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  de- 
clared that  "  a  fire  had  been  kindled  which  only  seas  of  blood 
could  extinguish,  and  that  if  northern  men  persisted,  the 
Union  would  be  dissolved.''  Tallmadge,  of  New  York,  re- 
plied :  "If  a  diasolution  of  the  Union  must  take  place,  let  it 
be  so !  If  civil  war  must  come,  I  can  only  say,  let  it  come," 
The  amendment  to  this  bill,  forbidding  slavery  or  involun- 
tary servitude  in  Missouri,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime. 
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though  passed  by  the  House,  was  rejected  by  the  Senate  and 
lost. 

The  slavery  question  was  thus  brought  up  and  argued  with 

intense  bitterness.  Negro  slavery,  in  all 
Slavery  Qnestion  the  colonial  days,  had  been  common  in  all 
Looms  up,  the  colonies  excepting  Massachusetts,  and 

had  even  been  decided  legal  by  the  high- 
est English  court  of  law.  In  the  North  it  had  since  been 
abolished  in  the  States  lying  north  of  the  dividing  line  run 
by  the  old  surveyors,  Mason  and  Dixon,  between  Maryland 
and  Pennsylvania.  In  the  South  it  worked  mildly,  and  was 
considered  a  necessary  and  hereditary  evil.  Since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Gin  (1793),  slave  labor  had  become  profit- 
able, and  slavery  had  become  an  institution  to  be  defended 
and  extended  by  the  Southern  States.  It  was  imix)ssible  al- 
ways to  unite  the  representatives  of  both  sections — the  North 
Atlantic  States  and  the  Southern  States — in  the  admission  of 
new  States,  by  using  the  Ohio  as  a  dividing  line  between  the 
States  in  which  slavery  should  be  forbidden,  and  those  in 
which  it  should  be  allowed ;  for  when  the  tides  of  emigration 
had  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  had  begun  to  fill  the  Louisi- 
ana Purchase,  conflict  was  inevitable,  for  the  dividing  line 
was  lost. 

At  the  Second  Session  of  the  XVIth  Congress  (1820),  the 
question  of  admitting  Missouri  was  revived  on  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  admission  of  Maine.  A  clause  was 
added  to  this  bill  in  the  Senate  providing  for  the  admission  of 
Missouri  also ;  but  an  amendment  was  proposed  by  Thomas, 
of  Illinois,  excluding  slavery  from  all  the  remainder  of  the 

Louisiana  Territory  north  of  36^ 
Tbe  Missouri  Gompromise  3(y<  The  bill  did  not  pass  in  this 
Settles  the  Difficulty.  form.    The  proviso  was,  however, 

introduced  into  the  Missouri  bill, 
and  is  known  as  the  Missouri  Compromise.  Maine  was  ad- 
mitted separately  (March  15th,  1820),  and  Missouri  was  com* 
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pelled  to  wait  till  the  next  year.  After  violent  opposition, 
the  diflBculty  was  settled  by  the  femous  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820,  introduced  by  Mr.  Clay.  The  bill  was  to  the 
effect  that  slavery  should  be  allowed  in  Missouri  and  in  all 
States  that  might  be  formed  south  of  latitude  36°  SCy,  but 
should  be  forbidden  north  of  this  line  and  west  of  Missouri. 
This  bill  passed  March  3d,  1821,  and  on  August  10th  Mis- 
souri was  admitted. 

We  here  insert  so  much  of  the  Compromise  as  is  neces- 
sary to  a  full  understanding  of  the  real  provisions  of  the  act 
by  which  Missouri  was  admitted  into  the  Union : 

"Sec.  8.  That  in  all  that  territory  ceded  by  France  to  the 
United  States,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana, 
Text  of  the  which  lies  north  of  36°  30'  north  latitude,  not 
Compromise,  included  within  the  limits  of  the  State  con- 
templated by  this  act,  slavery  and  involuntary 
servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes, 
whereof  the  parties  shall  be  duly  convicted,  shall  be,  and  is 
hereby  forever  prohibited :  Provided  cUwaySy  That  any  per- 
son escaping  into  the  same,  from  whom  labor  or  service  is 
lawfully  claimed,  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United 
States,  such  fugitive  may  be  lawfully  reclaimed  and  conveyed 
to  the  person  claiming  'his  or  her  labor  or  service  as  afore- 
said." 

The  outside  view  of  the  slave  question  in  the  United 
States,  at  this  time  (1821),  is  that  the  extension  of  slavery 
was  then  arrested,  circumscribed,  and  confined  within  narrow 
territorial  limits,  while  free  States  were  permitted  an  almost 
unlimited  expansion. 
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XI. 

NINTH  ADMINISTBATION— 1821-1825. 
JAMES  MONROE,  Pbesident.  DANIEL  D.  TOMPKINS,  ViCB 

XVIIth  and.  XVIIIth  Gongresses. 
SECTION  1. 

The  admission  of  Missouri,  and  the  compromise  under 

which  it  was  admitted,  closed  one  period 
Monroe  and  Tomp-  of  the  history  of  the  United  States  and 
kins  Re-elected.        opened  another.     It  was  foreseen  that 

the  time  must  arise  when  the  objects  of 
the  compromise  would  be  frustrated.  The  forty  years  be- 
tween the  admission  of  Missouri  and  that  of  Kansas,  in  1861, 
were  occupied  with  the  rush  of  events  toward  a  bloody  war 
of  sections. 

No  Presidential  candidates  were  nominated  this  year,  there 
being  no  opposition  to  the  re-election  of  Monroe  and  Tomp- 
kins. All  the  electors  chosen  in  the  Presidential  election  in 
November  (1820)  were  Democrats  (Republicans),  but  one  of 
them  refused  to  vote  for  Monroe,  so  that  his  election  was  not 
unanimous.  In  February,  1821,  the  electoral  votes  were 
counted.  There  was  some  confusion  regarding  the  vote  of 
Missouri.  There  were  235  votes,  including  that  of  Missouri, 
and  232  without  it.  Not  counting  the  vote  of  Missouri  there 
were,  for  President,  228  votes  for  James  Monroe,  and  1  for 
John  Quincy  Adams;  and,  for  Vice  President,  215  votes  for 
Daniel  D.Tompkins,  and  14  for  various  other  persons.  (Three 
electors  had  died  before  having  an  opportunity  to  vote.)  Mon- 
roe and  Tompkins  were  therefore  declared  elected,  and  on 
Monday,  March  5,  1821,  they  were  sworn  into  office. 

Monroe's  second  Administration  was  even  more  tranquil 
than  the  first.     Party  strife  was  at  an  end ;  the  Federalists 

appeared  to  be  extinct.  This  tranquillity 
Piracy  broken  up.     did  not  proceed  from  inaction.    Greneral 

Jackson  was  appointed  Governor  of  the 
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new  Territory  of  Florida,  with  powers  "  unconstitutionally 
great/'  which  he  exercised  with  more  than  constitutional 
vigor.  The  attention  of  the  Government  was  called  to  an 
alarming  system  of  piracy  whicb  had  sprung  up  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  1822,  the  American  frigate  Gongresa,  accompanied 
with  eight  smaller  vessels,  was  sent  thither ;  and  in  the  course 
of  the  year  more  than  twenty  piratical  ships  were  captured. 
In  the  following  summer  Commodore  Porter  was  dispatched 
with  a  larger  fleet  to  cruise  about  Cuba  and  the  neighboring 
islands.  Such  was  his  vigilance  that  the  retreats  of  the  sea- 
robbers  were  completely  broken  up;  not  a  pirate  was  left 
afloat. 

Daring  Monroe's  Administration  the  countries  of  South 
America  were  disturbed  with  many 
The  Monroe  Doetrine.  revolutions.  From  the  earliest  con- 
quests these  States  had  been  depend- 
encies of  European  monarchies.  They  now  declared  their  inde- 
pendence, and  struggled  to  maintain  it  by  force  of  arms.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  having  achieved  their  own  liber- 
ty, naturally  sympathized  with  the  patriots  of  South  America. 
Mr.  Clay  urged  upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  giving  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  South  American  republics.  His  views 
finally  prevailed ;  and  in  March,  1822,  a  bill  was  passed  by 
Congress  recognizing  the  new  States  as  sovereign  nations. 
In  the  following  year  this  action  was  followed  up  by  the 
President  with  a  vigorous  message,  in  which  he  declared  that 
for  the  future  the  American  continents  were  not  to  be  considered 
as  subjects  for  colonization  by  any  European  power.  This  fii- 
mous  declaration  constitutes  what  has  ever  since  been  known 
in  the  politics  and  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  as  The 
Monroe  Doctrine — ^a  doctrine  by  which  the  entire  Western 
hemisphere  is  consecrated  to  free  institutions.  "  Friendship 
with  all,  entangling  alliances  with  none,"  has  been  the  spirit 
of  international  relations  founded  upon  this  doctrine.  It 
sprung  from  a  suggestion  made  by  Canning,  the  British  min- 
ister for  foreign  affairs,  who  desired  to  resist  the  principles  of 
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the  Holy  Alliance,  and  "called  the  New  World  into  existence 
to  redress  the  balance  of  the  Old." 

Stipulations  were  made  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  Rus- 
sia, in  regard  to  the  Northwestern  coasts  of  America.  Gen- 
eral Floyd,  of  Virginia,  had  earnestly  invited  attention  to 
the  genial  regions  along  the  Columbia 
Various  Measures,  river,  and  to  the  future  commerce  of  the 
Pacific  harbors  with  Asia.  He  named 
the  country  Oregon,  and  proposed  to  occupy  it  at  once.  An 
agreetfaent  was  also  made  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  slave-trade.  A  new  Tariff  Act  was  passed  for  the 
protection  of  Northern  manufactures ;  but  such  was  the  gen- 
eral prosperity  that  $40,000,000  of  the  public  debt  was  paid 
off  in  eight  years,  notwithstanding  the  purchase  of.  Florida. 
This  Tariff  was  an  advance  on  all  preceding  ones  in  its  con- 
sistent design  to  exclude  foreign  competing  goods  from  Ameri- 
can markets.  It  was  passed  by  jthe  Northern  members,  ex- 
cept those  from  the  Northeast,  against  the  almost  unanimous 
vote  of  the  Southern  members,  who  considered  it  sectional, 
unconstitutional,  and  unjust. 

The  revision  of  the  Tariff  was  one  of  the  large  subjects 
before  Congress  at  the  Session  of  1823-24,  and 
Revision  of  was  the  regular  commencement  of  the  heated 
the  Tariff.  debates  on  that  question  which  afterwards 
ripened  into  a  serious  difficulty  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  some  of  the  Southern  States.  The 
Presidential  election  being  then  pending,  the  subject  became 
tinctured  with  party  politics,  in  which,  so  far  as  that  ingredi- 
ent was  concerned  and  was  not  controlled  by  other  consid- 
erations, members  divided  pretty  much  on  the  line  which 
always  divided  them  on  a  question  of  constructive  powers. 
The  protection  of  domestic  industry  not  being  among  the 
powers  granted,  was  looked  for  in  the  incidental ;  and  denied 
by  the  strict  constructionists  to  be  a  substantive  term,  to  be 
exercised  for  the  direct  purpose  of  protection ;  but  admitted 
by  all  at  that  time,  and  ever  since  the  first  Tariff  Act  of 
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1789,  to  be  an  incident  to  the  revenue  raising  power,  and  an 
incident  to  be  regarded  in  the  exercise  of  that  power.  Reve- 
nue the  object,  protection  the  incident,  had  been  the  rule  in 
the  earlier  tariffs ;  now  that  rule  was  sought  to  be  reversed, 
and  to  make  protection  the  object  of  the  law,  add  revenue 
the  incident.  Henry  Clay  was  the  leader  in  the  proposed 
revision  and  the  champion  of  the  "American  System;'^  he 
was  ably  supported  in  the  House  by  many  able  and  effective 
speakers,  who  based  their  argument  on  the  general  distress 
then  alleged  to  be  prevalent  in  the  country.  Daniel  Web- 
ster was  the  leading  speaker  on  the  other  side,  and  disputed 
the  universality  of  the  distress  which  had  been  described ; 
and  contested  the  propriety  of  high  or  low  prohibitory  du- 
ties, in  the  present  active  and  intelligent  state  of  the  world,  to 
stimulate  industry  and  manufacturing  enterprise.  A  tariff 
for  protection  also  began  to  assume  a  political  aspect,  being 
taken  under  the  care  of  the  party  afterward  denominated  as 
Whiff. 
Proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  relative  to  the 
*  election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi- 

A  subject  for  eritieism.     dent,  had  their  origin  in  movements  in 

that  direction  taken  by  leading  Dem- 
ocrats during  the  campaign  of  1824.  "The  Electoral  Col- 
lege has  never  been,  since  the  early  elections,  an  independent 
body,  free  to  select  a  President  and  Vice  President ;  though 
in  theory  it  has  been  vested  with  such  powers,  yet  in  practice 
it  has  no  such  practical  power  over  the  elections,  and 
has  had  none  since  its  institution.  In  every  case  the 
elector  has  been  an  instrument,  bound  to  obey  a  particular 
impulsion,  and  disobedience  to  which  would  be  attended  with 
in&my,  and  with  every  penalty  which  public  indignation 
could  inflict.  From  the  beginning  they  have  stood  pledged 
to  vote  for  the  candidate  indicated  by  the  public  will ;  and 
have  proved  not  only  to  be  useless,  but  an  inconvenient  in- 
tervention between  the  people  and  the  object  of  their  choice." 
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This  is  a  subject  which  is  exciting  much  criticism  at  the  pres- 
ent time  (1884). 

During  Monroe's  last  year  General  Lafayette  revisited 
this  country,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  half  a  century,  filled 

with  tremendous  events.  He  came  by 
"The  Nation's  Guest."  the  invitation  of  Congress,  and  wit- 
nessed in  declining  age  the  develop- 
ment of  those  United  Colonies  to  whose  aid  he  had  hastened  in 
his  youth.  He  was  the  Guest  of  the  Nation,  and  traveled 
through  every  State  with  all  the  honors  of  peace.  He  stood 
by  the  grave  of  Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon,  visited  Jef- 
ferson at  Monticello,  and  took  part  in  laying  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Banker  Hill  Monnment  on  the  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  battle.  He  landed  in  New  York  in  August,  1824, 
and  sailed  back  to  France  from  Washington  City,  in  the 
new  frigate  Brandymine  (September  7,  1825),  named  to  com- 
memorate his  first  engagement.  Congress  presented  him 
with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  public  stocks,  and 
twenty-three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Florida — a  donation 
honorable  to  the  giver  and  to  the  receiver? 

SECTION  2. 
SPEECH   OF   JOHN  RANDOLPH, 

ON  THE  TARIFF  BILL.  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVBS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  APRIL  15,  1824. 

I  am,  Mr.  Speaker,  practicing  no  deception  upon  myself,  much  less  upon 
the  House,  when  I  say,  that  if  I  had  consulted  my  own  feelings  and  incli- 
nations, I  should  not  have  troubled  the  House,  exhausted  as  it  is,  and  as  I 
am,  with  any  further  remarks  upon  this  subject.  I  come  to  the  discharge 
of  this  task  not  merely  with  reluctance,  but  with  disgust;  jaded,  worn  down, 
abraded,  I  may  say,  as  I  am  by  long  attendance  upon  this  body  and  con> 
tinned  stretch  of  the  attention  upon  this  subject.  I  come  to  it,  however^ 
at  the  suggestion  and  in  pursuance  of  the  wishes  of  those  whose  wishes  are 
to  me,  in  all  matters  touching  ray  public  duty,  paramount  law;  I  speak 
with  those  reservations,  of  course,  which  every  moral  agent  must  be  8op> 
posed  to  make  to  himself. 

It  was  not  more  to  my  surprise  than  to  my  disappointment,  that  on  mj 
return  to  the  House,  after  a  necessary  absence  of  a  few  days  on  indispen- 
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sable  business,  I  foand  it  engaged  in  discussing  the  general  principle  of 
the  bill  when  its  details  were  under  consideration.  If  I  had  expected  such 
a  turn  in  the  debate  I  would,  at  any  private  sacrifice,  however  great,  have 
remained  a  spectator  and  auditor  of  that  discussion.  With  the  exception 
of  the  speech,  already  published,  of  my  worthy  colleague  on  my  right  (Mr. 
P.  P.  Barbour),  I  have  been  nearly  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place.  Many  weeks  have  been  occupied  with  this  bill  (I 
hope  the  House  will  pardon  me  for  saying  so)  before  I  took  the  slightest 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  details,  and  I  now  sincerely  regret  that  I 
had  not  firmness  enough  to  adhere  to  the  resolution  which  I  had  laid  down 
to  myself  in  the  early  stage  of  the  debate^  not  to  take  any  part  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  details  of  the  measure.  But,  as  I  trust,  what  I  now  have  to 
say  upon  this  subject,  although  more  and  better  things  have  been  said  by 
others,  may  not  be  the  same  that  they  have  said,  or  may  not  be  said  in  the 
same  manner.  I  here  borrow  the  language  of  a  man  who  has  been  hereto- 
fore conspicuous  in  the  councils  of  the  country;  of  one  who  was  unrivalled 
for  readiness  and  dexterity  in  debate;  who  was  long  without  an  equal  on 
the  floor  of  this  body ;  who  contributed  as  much  to  the  revolution  of  1801 
as  any  man  in  this  nation,  and  derived  as  little  benefit  from  it;  as,  to  use 
the  words  of  that  celebrated  man,  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  that  which  has 
been  said  by  others,  and  will  not  be  said  in  their  manner,  the  House  will, 
I  trust,  have  patience  with  me  during  the  time  that  my  strength  will  allow 
me  to  occupy  their  attention.  And  I  beg  them  to  understand  that  the 
notes  which  I  hold  in  my  hand  are  not  the  notes  on  which  I  mean  to  speak, 
but  of  what  others  have  spoken,  and  from  which  I  make  the  smallest  se- 
lection in  my  power.  **  *  *  *  *  *  ♦»* 
Sir,  when  are  we  to  have  enough  of  this  tariff  question  ?  In  1816  it  was 
supposed  to  be  settled.  Only  three  years  thereafter,  another  proposition  for 
increasing  it  was  sent  from  this  House  to  the  Senate,  baited  with  a  tax  of 
four  cents  per  pound  on  brown  sugar.  It  was  fbrtunately  rejected  in  that 
body.  In  what  manner  this  bill  is  baited,  it  does  not  become  me  to  say; 
but  I  have  too  distinct  a  recollection  of  the  vote  in  committee  of  the 
whole,  on  the  duty  on  molasses,  and  afterwards  of  the  vote  in  the  House 
on  the  same  question;  of  the  votes  of  more  than  one  of  the  States  on  that 
question,  not  to  mark  it  well.  I  do  not  say  that  the  change  of  the  vote  on 
that  question  was  affected  by  any  man's  votiiig  against  hb  own  motion ; 
bat  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it  was  effected  by  one  man's  electioneer- 
ing against  his  own  motion.  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  old  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay,  and  the  province  of  Maine  and  Sagadahock,  by  whom  we 
stood  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  now  stand  by  the  South  and  will  not 
aid  in  fixing  on  us  this  system  of  taxation,  compared  with  which  the  tax- 
ation of  Mr.  Grenville  and  Lord  North  was  as  nothing.  I  speak  with 
knowledge  of  what  I  say,  when  I  declare  that  this  bill  is  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  country  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  and  east  of  the  Alle- 
ghany mountains,  to  a  state  of  worse  than  colonial  bondage;  a  state  to 
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which  the  domiDation  of  Great  Britain  wa«,  in  my  judgment,  far  prefer- 
able; and  I  trust  I  shall  always  have  the  fearless  integrity  to  utter  any 
political  sentiment  which  the  head  sanctions  and  the  heart  ratifies;  for 
the  British  Parliament  never  would  have  dared  to  lay  such  duties  on  oar 
imports,  or  their  exports  to  us,  either  **<U  home"  or  here,  as  is  now  pro- 
posed to  be  laid  upon  our  imports  from  abroad.  At  that  time  we  had  the 
command  of  the  market  of  the  vast  dominions  then  subject,  and  we  should 
have  had  those  which  have  since  been  subjected  to  the  British  empire; 
we  enjoyed  a  free  trade  eminently  superior  to  anything  that  we  can  enjoy  if 
this  bill  shall  go  into  operation.  It  is  a  sacrifice  of  the  interests  of  a  part 
of  this  nation  to  the  ideal  benefit  of  the  rest.  It  marks  us  out  as  the  vic- 
tims of  a  worse  than  Egyptian  bondage.  It  is  a  barter  of  so  much  of  our 
rights,  of  so  much  of  the  fruits  of  our  labor,  for  political  power  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  other  hands.  It  ought  to  be  met,  and  I  trust  it  will  be  met,  in 
the  Southern  country,  as  was  the  Stamp  Act,  and  by  all  those  measures, 
wliich  I  will  not  detain  the  House  by  recapitulating,  which  succeeded  the 
Stamp  Act,  and  produced  the  final  breach  with  the  mother  countiy,  which 
it  took  about  ten  years  to  bring  about,  as  I  trust,  in  my  conscience,  it  will 
not  take  as  long  to  bring  about  similar  results  from  this  measure,  should 
it  become  a  law. 
»«  «  «  «  «  «  «•«  «« 

Sir,  events  now  passing  elsewhere,  which  plant  a  thorn  in  my  pillow  and 
a  dagger  in  my  heart,  admonish  me  of  the  difiiculty  of  governing  with 
sobriety  any  people  who  are  over  head  and  ears  in  debt.  That  state  of 
things  begets  a  temper  which  sets  at  naught  everything  like  reason  and 
common  sense.  This  country  is  unquestionably  laboring  under  great  dis- 
tress ;  but  we  can  not  legislate  it  out  of  that  distress.  We  may,  by  your 
legislation,  reduce  all  the  country  south  and  east  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  the  whites  as  well  as  the  blacks,  to  the  condition  of  Helots;  you  can 
do  no  more.  We  have  had  placed  before  us,  in  the  course  of  thb  discus- 
sion, foreign  examples  and  authorities;  and  among  other  things,  we  have 
been  told  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this  measure,  of  the  prosperity  of 
Great  Britain.  Have  gentlemen  taken  into  consideration  the  peculiar 
advantages  of  Great  Britain?  Have  they  taken  into  consideration  that, 
not  excepting  Mexico,  and  that  fine  country  which  lies  between  the  Ori- 
noco and  Caribbean  sea,  England  is  decided  by  superior,  in  point  of  physical 
advantages,  to  every  country  under  the  sun?  This  is  unquestionably 
true.  I  will  enumerate  some  of  those  advantages.  First,  there  is  her 
climate.  In  England,  such  is  the  temperature  of  the  air  that  a  man 
can  there  do  more  days'  work  in  the  year,  and  more  hours'  work  in 
the  day,  than  in  any  other  climate  in  the  world;  of  course  I  include 
Scotland  and  Ireland  in  this  description.  It  is  in  such  a  climate  only 
that  the  human  animal  can  bear,  without  extirpation,  the  corrupted 
air,  the  noisome  exhalations,  the  incessant  labor  of  these  accursed  manu- 
factories.   Yes,  sir,  accursed ;  for  I  say  it  is  an  accursed  thing,  which  I 
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will  neither  taste,  nor  touch,  nor  handle.  If  we  were  to  act  here  on  the 
English  system,  we  should  have  the  yellow  fever  at  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  not  in  August  merely,  but  from  June  to  January  and  from  January 
to  June.  The  climate  of  this  country  alone,  were  there  no  other  natural 
obstacle  to  it,  says  aloud,  "You  shall  not  manufacture!"  Even  our  to- 
bacco factories,  admitted  to  be  the  most  wholesome  of  any  sort  of  factories, 
are  known  to  be,  when  extensive,  the  very  nidus  (if  I  may  use  the  express- 
ion) of  yellow  fever  and  other  fevers  of  similar  type.  In  another  of  the 
advantages  of  Great  Britain,  so  important  to  her  prosperity,  we  are  almost 
on  a  par  with  her,  if  we  know  how  properly  to  use  it.  Foriunaios  nimium 
sua  A  bona  noritU — for,  as  regards  defence  we  are,  to  all  intents  and  purpo- 
ses, almost  as  much  an  island  as  England  herself.  But  otie  of  her  insular 
advantages  we  can  never  acquire.  Every  part  of  that  country  is  accessi- 
ble from  the  sea.  There,  as  you  recede  from  the  sea  you  do  not  get  further 
from  the  sea.  I  know  that  a  great  deal  will  be  sai()  of  our  majestic  rivers, 
about  the  Father  of  Floods  and  his  tributary  streams,  but,  with  the  Ohio 
frozen  up  all  the  winter  and  dry  all  the  summer,  with  a  long,  tortuous,  dif- 
ficult and  dangerous  navigation  thence  to  the  ocean,  the  gentlemen  of  the 
West  may  rest  assured  that  they  will  never  derive  one  particle  of  advan- 
tage from  even  a  total  prohibition  of  foreign  manufacturers.  You  may 
succeed  in  reducing  us  to  your  own  level  of  misery,  but  if  we  were  to  agree 
to  become  your  slaves  you  never  can  derive  one  farthing  of  advantage  from 
this  bill.  What  parts  of  this  country  can  derive  any  advantage  from  it? 
Those  parts  only  where  there  is  a  water  power  in  immediate  contact  with 
navigation,  such  as  the  vicinities  of  Boston,  Providence,  Baltimore,  and 
Kichmond.  Petersburg  is  the  last  of  these  as  you  travel  south.  You 
take  a  bag  of  cotton  up  the  river  to  Pittsburg  or  to  Zanesville  to  have  it 
manufactured  and  sent  down  to  New  Orleans  for  a  market,  and  before  your 
bag  of  cotton  has  got  to  the  place  of  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  of 
Providence  has  received  his  returns  for  the  goods  made  from  his  bag  of  cot- 
ton purchased  at  the  same  time  that  you  purchased  yours.  No,  sir,  gen- 
tlemen may  as  well  insist  that  because  the  Chesapeake  bay,  mare  noetrumf 
our  Mediterranean  sea,  gives  us  every  advantage  of  navigation,  we 
shall  exclude  from  it  everything  but  steamboats,  and  those  boats  called 
xa^'  i^o^v,  per  cmpAcwin,  par  excelleneej  Kentucky  boats — a  sort  of  huge, 
square,  clumsy,  wooden  box.  And  why  not  insist  upon  it?  Haven't  yon 
"  the  power  to  begulate  commerce?  "  Would  not  that,  too,  be  a  "  reou- 
uiTiON  OP  COMMERCE?"  It  would,  indeed,  and  a  pretty  regulation  it  is, 
and  so  is  this  bill.  And,  sir,  I  marvel  that  the  representation  from  the 
great  commercial  State  of  New  York  should  be  in  favor  of  this  bill.  If 
operative — and  if  inoperative  why  talk  of  it? — if  operative,  it  must,  like 
the  embargo  of  1807-1809,  transfer  no  small  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
London  of  America,  as  New  York  has  been  called,  to  Quebec  and  Mon- 
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treal.  She  will  receive  the  most  of  her  imports  from  abroad,  down  the 
river.  I  do  not  know  any  bill  that  could  be  better  calculated  for  Vermont 
than  this  bill,  because,  through  Vermont,  from  Quebec,  Montreal,  and 
other  positions  on  the  St.  Lawrence,  we  are,  if  it  passes,  unquestionablj  to 
receive  our  supplies  of  foreign  goods.  It  will,  no  doubt,  suit  the  Niagara 
frontier. 

But,  sir,  I  must  not  suffer  myself  to  be  led  too  far  astray  from  the  topic 
of  the  peculiar  advantages  of  England  as  a  manufacturing  country.  Her 
vast  beds  of  coal  are  inexhaustible;  there  are  daily  discoveries  of  quanti- 
ties of  it,  greater  than  ages  past  have  yet  consumed,  to  which  beds  of  coal 
her  manufacturing  establishments  have  been  transferred,  as  any  man  may 
see  who  will  compare  the  present  population  of  her  towns  with  what  it  was 
formerly.  It  is  to  these  beds  of  coal  that  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Wol- 
verhampton, Sheffield,  Leeds,  and  other  manufacturing  towns  owe  their 
growth.  If  you  could  destroy  her  coal  in  one  day,  you  would  cut  at  once 
the  sinews  of  her  power.  Then,  there  are  her  metals,  and  particularly  tin, 
of  which  she  has  the  exclusive  monopoly.  Tin,  I  know,  is  to  be  found  in 
Japan,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  but,  in  practice,  England  has  now  the  mo- 
nopoly of  that  article.  I  might  go  further,  and  I  might  say  that  England 
possesses  an  advantage,  quoad  hoc,  in  her  institutions,  for  there  men  are 
compelled  to  pay  their  debts.  But,  Aerf,  men  are  not  only  not  compelled 
to  pay  their  debts,  but  they  are  protected  in  the  refusal  to  pay  them,  in  the 
scandalous  evasion  of  their  legal  obligations ;  and,  after  being  convicted  of 
embezzling  the  public  money,  and  the  money  of  others,  of  which  they  were 
appointed  guardians  and  trustees,  they  have  the  impudence  to  obtrude 
their  unblushing  fronts  into  society  and  elbow  honest  men  out  of  their  way. 
There,  though  all  men  are  on  a  footing  of  equality  on  the  highway  and  in 
the  courts  of  law,  at  will  and  at  market,  yet  the  castes  in  Hindoostan  are 
not  more  distinctly  separated,  one  from  the  other,  than  the  different 
classes  of  society  are  in  England.  It  is  true  that  it  is  practicable  for  a 
wealthy  merchant  or  a  manufacturer,  or  his  decendants,  after  having 
through  two  or  three  generations,  washed  out  what  is  considered  the  stain 
of  their  original  occupation,  to  emerge,  by  slow  degrees,  into  the  higher 
ranks  of  society ;  but  this  rarely  happens.  Can  you  find  men  of  vast  for- 
tune, in  this  country,  content  to  move  in  the  lower  circles — content  as  the 
ox  under  the  daily  drudgery  of  the  yoke?  It  is  true  that,  in  England, 
some  of  these  wealthy  people  take  it  into  their  heads  to  buy  seats  in  Par- 
liament. But,  when  they  get  there,  unless  they  possess  great  talents,  they 
are  mere  nonentities;  their  existence  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  red  book 
which  contains  a  list  of  the  members  of  Parliament.  Now,  sir,  I  wish  to 
know  if,  in  the  Western  country,  where  any  man  may  get  beastly  drunk 
for  three  pence  sterling — in  England,  you  can  not  get  a  small  wine-glass 
of  spirits  under  twenty -five  cents;  one  such  drink  of  grog  as  I  have  seen 
swallowed  in  this  country,  would  there  cost  a  dollar — in  the  Western  coun- 
try, where  every  man  can  get  as  much  meat  and  bread  as  he  can  consome. 
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and  yet  spend  the  best  part  of  hb  days,  and  nights  too,  perhaps,  on  the 
taTern  benches,  or  Joitering  at  the  cross  roads  asking  the  n*^W8,  can  you 
expect  the  people  of  such  a  country,  with  countless  millions  of  wild  land 
and  wild  animals  besides,  can  be  cooped  up  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, and  made  to  work  sixteen  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  a  driver,  yes,  a  driver,  compared  with  whom  a  Southern  overseer  is  a 
gentleman  and  a  man  of  refinement ;  for,  if  they  do  not  work,  these  work 
people  in  the  manufactories,  they  can  not  eat ;  and,  among  all  the  punish- 
ments that  can  be  devised  (jiut  death  even  among  the  number),  I  defy  you 
to  get  as  much  work  out  of  a  man  by  any  of  them,  as  when  he  knows  that 
he  must  work  before  he  can  eat. 
♦  ♦♦»**«♦♦# 

In  the  course  of  this  discussion,  I  have  heard,  I  will  not  say  with  sur- 
prise, because  nil  admirari  is  my  motto— no  doctrine  that  can  be  broached 
on  this  floor,  can  ever,  hereafter,  excite  surprise  in  my  mind — I  have  heard 
the  names  of  Say,  Ganilh,  Adam  Smith,  and  Ricardo,  pronounced  not 
only  in  terms,  but  in  a  tone  of  sneering  contempt,  visionary  theorists,  des- 
titute of  practical  wisdom,  and  the  whole  clan  of  Scotch  and  Quarterly 
Reviewers  lugged  in  to  boot.  This,  sir,  is  a  sweeping  clause  of  proscription. 
With  the  names  of  Say,  Smith,  and  Ganilh,  I  profess  to  be  acquainted* 
for  I,  too,  am  versed  in  iitie-pages;  but  I  did  not  expect  to  hear,  in  this 
House,  a  name,  with  which  I  am  a  little  further  acquainted,  treated  with 
so  little  ceremony ;  and  by  whom  ?  I  leave  Adam  Smith  to  the  simplicity, 
and  majesty,  and  strength  of  his  own  native  genius,  which  has  canonized 
his  name — a  name  which  will  be  pronounced  with  veneration  when  not 
one  in  this  House  will  be  remembered.  But  one  word  as  to  Ricardo,  the 
last  mentioned  of  these  writers — a  new  authority,  though  the  grave  has 
already  closed  upon  him,  and  set  its  seal  upon  his  reputation.  I  shall 
speak  of  him  in  the  language  of  a  man  of  as  great  a  genius  as  this,  or 
perhaps  any,  age  has  ever  produced ;  a  man  remarkable  for  the  depth  of 
his  reflections  and  the  acumen  of  his  penetration.  "  I  had  been  led,"  says 
this  man,  "to  look  into  loads  of  books— my  understanding  had  for  too 
many  years  been  intimate  with  severe  thinkers,  with  logic,  and  the  great 
roasters  of  knowledge,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  utter  feebleness  of  the  herd 
of  modem  economists.  I  sometimes  read  chapters  from  more  recent  works, 
or  part  of  Parliamentary  debates.  I  saw  that  these  "  [ominous  words  I  ] 
"were  generally  the  very  dregs  and  rinsings  of  the  human  intellect."  [I 
am  very  glad,  sir,  he  did  not  read  ottr  debates.  What  would  he  have  said 
of  ours?]  "At  length  a  friend  sent  me  Mr.  Ricardo's  book,  and,  recur- 
ring to  my  own  prophetic  anticipation  of  the  advent  of  some  legislator  on 
this  science,  I  said.  Thou  art  the  man.  Wonder  and  curiosity  had  long 
been  dead  in  me ;  yet  I  wondei:ed  once  more.  Had  this  profound  work 
been  really  written  in  England  during  the  19th  century?  Could  it  be  that 
an  Englishman,  and  he  not  in  academic  bowers,  but  oppressed  by  mercan- 
tile and  senatorial  cares,  had  accomplished  what  all  the  universities  and 
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a  century  of  thought  had  failed  to  advance  by  one  hair's  breadth  ?  All 
other  writers  had  been  crushed  and  overlaid  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
facts  and  documents ;  Mr.  Ricardo  had  deduced,  a  priori^  from  the  under- 
standing itself,  laws  which  first  gave  a  ray  of  light  into  the  unwieldy  chaoB 
of  materials,  and  had  constructed  what  had  been  but  a  collection  of  tenta- 
tive discussions,  into  a  science  of  regular  proportions,  now  first  standing 
on  an  eternal  basis.'' 

I  pronounce  no  opinion  of  my  own  on  Ricardo ;  I  recur  rather  to  the 
opinion  of  a  man  inferior,  in  point  of  original  and  native  genius,  and  that 
highly  cultivated,  too,  to  none  of  the  moderns,  and  few  of  the  ancients. 
Upon  this  subject,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  following  fact  ?  Butler,  who 
is  known  to  gentlemen  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  as  the  annotator,  with 
Hargrave,  on  Lord  Coke,  speaking  with  Fox  as  to  political  economy — that 
most  extraordinary  man,  unrivalled  for  his  powers  of  debate,  excelled  by 
no  man  that  ever  lived,  or  probably  ever  will  live,  as  a  public  debater,  and 
of  the  deepest  political  erudition,  fairly  confessed  that  he  had  never  read 
Adam  Smith.  Butler  said  to  Fox,  "  that  he  had  never  read  Adam  Smith's 
work  on  the  Wealth  of  Nations."  "To  tell  you  the  truth,"  replied  Mr. 
Fox,  "  nor  I  neither.  There  is  something  in  all  these  subjects  that  passes 
my  comprehension — something  so  wide  that  I  could  never  embrace  them 
myself,  or  find  any  one  who  did."  And  yet  we  see  how  we,  with  our  little 
dividers,  undertake  to  lay  off  the  scale,  and  with  our  pack-thread  to  take 
the  soundings,  and  speak  with  a  confidence  peculiar  to  quacks  (in  which 
the  regular-bred  professor  never  indulges),  on  this  abstruse  and  perplexing 
subject.  Confidence  is  one  thing,  knowledge  another;  of  the  want  of 
which,  overweening  confidence  is  notoriously  the  indication.  What  of 
that?  Let  Ganilh,  Say,  Ricardo,  Smith,  all  Greek  and  Roman  fame,  be 
against  us ;  we  appeal  to  Dionysius  in  support  of  our  doctrines ;  and  to 
him,  not  on  the  throne  of  Syracuse,  but  at  Corinth— not  in  absolute  posses- 
sion of  the  most  wonderful  and  enigmatical  city,  as  difBoult  to  compre- 
hend as  the  abtrusest  problem  of  political  economy,  which  furnished  not 
only  the  means  but  the  men  for  supporting  the  greatest  wars—a  kingdom 
within  itself,  under  whose  ascendant  the  genius  of  Athens,  in  her  most 
high  and  palmy  state,  quailed,  and  stood  rebuked.  No;  we  follow  the 
pedagogue  to  the  schools — dictating  in  the  classic  shades  of  Longwood — 

{htcus  a  non  lucerido) — to  his  disciples. 

*♦  «  *  ♦  *  ♦  ♦»♦ 

But  it  is  said,  a  measure  of  this  sort  is  necessary  to  create  employment 
for  the  people.  Why,  sir,  where  are  the  handles  of  the  plough?  Are  they 
unfit  for  younff  (jentlemen  to  touch?  Or  will  they  rather  choose  to  enter 
your  military  academies,  where  the  sons  of  the  rich  are  educated  at  the 
expense  of  the  poor,  and  where  so  many  political  janissaries  are  every 
year  turned  out,  always  ready  for  war,  and  to  support  the  powers  that  be — 
equal  to  the  strelitzes  of  Moscow  or  St.  Petersburg.  I  do  not  speak  now 
of  individuals,  of  course,  but  of  the  tendency  of  the  system — the  hounds 
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follow  the  huntsman  because  he  feeds  them  and  bears  the  whip.  I  speak 
of  the  system.  I  concur  most  heartily,  sir  in  the  censure  which  has  been 
passed  upon  the  greediness  of  office,  which  stands  a  stigma  on  the  present 
generation.  Men  from  whom  we  might  expect,  and  from  whom  I  did  ex- 
pect, better  things,  crowd  the  ante-chamber  of  the  palace  for  every  vacant 
office;  nay,  even  before  men  are  dead,  their  shoes  are  wanted  for  some 
bare-footed  office-seeker.  How  mistaken  was  the  old  Roman,  the  old  Con- 
sul,  who,  whilst  he  held  the  plough  by  one  hand,  and  death  held  the  other, 
exclaimed,  "  Dm  iminortalibus  sero  /  " 

Our  fathers,  how  did  they  acquire  their  property?  By  straight-forward 
industry,  rectitude,  and  frugality.  How  did  they  become  dbpossessed  of 
their  property?  By  indulging  in  speculative  hopes  and  designs,  seeking 
the  shadow  whilst  they  lost  the  substance;  and  now,  instead  of  being,  as 
they  were,  men  of  respectability,  men  of  substance,  men  capable  and  will- 
ing to  live  independently  and  honestly,  and  hospitably  too — for  who  so 
parsimonious  as  the  prodigal  who  has  nothing  to  give?  What  have  we 
become  ?  A  nation  of  sharks,  preying  on  one  another  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  this  paper  system,  which,  if  Lycurgus  had  known  of  it,  he 
would  unquestionably  have  adopted  in  preference  to  hb  iron  money,  if  his 
object  had  been  to  make  the  Spartans  the  most  accomplished  knaves  as 
well  as  to  keep  them  poor. 
■1-  *  *  «  «  «  «  •««« 

T-he  manufacturer  of  the  East  may  carry  his  woolens,  or  his  cottons,  or 
Ills  coffins,  to  what  market  he  pleases — I  do  not  buy  of  him.  Self-defense 
is  the  first  law  of  nature.  You  drive  us  into  it.  You  create  heats  and 
animosities  among  this  great  family,  who  ought  to  live  like  brothers;  and, 
after  you  have  got  this  temper  of  mind  roused  among  the  Southern  people, 
do  you  expect  to  come  among  us  to  trade,  and  expect  us  to  buy  your 
wares?  Sir,  not  only  shall  we  not  buy  them,  but  we  shall  take  such 
measures  (I  will  not  enter  into  the  detail  of  them  now)  as  shall  render  it 
impossible  for  you  to  sell  them.  Whatever  may  be  said  here  of  the  "  mis- 
guided counsels,"  as  they  have  been  termed,  "  of  the  theorists  of  Virginia," 
they  have,  so  far  as  r^ards  this  question,  the  confidence  of  United  Vir- 
ginia. We  are  asked— Does  the  South  lose  anything  by  this  bill— why  do 
you  cry  out?  I  put  it,  sir,  to  any  man  from  any  part  of  the  country,  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  Balize,  to  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland— 
which,  I  thank  Heaven,  is  not  yet  under  the  government  of  Baltimore, 
and  will  not  be,  unless  certain  theories  should  come  into  play  in  that 
State,  which  we  have  lately  heard  of,  and  a  majority  of  men,  told  by  the 
head,  should  govern — whether  the  whole  country  between  the  points  I 
have  named,  is  not  unanimous  in  opposition  to  this  bill.  Would  it  not  be 
unexampled  that  we  should  thus  complain,  protest,  resist,  and  that  all  tho 
while  nothing  should  be  the  matter?  Are  our  understandings  (however 
low  mine  may  be  rated,  much  sounder  than  mine  are  engaged  in  this  re- 
sistance) to  be  rated  so  low  as  that  we  are  to  be  made  to  believe  that  we  are 
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children  affrighted  by  a  bugbear?  We  are  asked,  however,  why  do  you  cry 
out  ?  it  is  all  for  your  good.  Sir,  this  reminds  me  of  the  mistresses  <A 
George  II.,  who,  when  they  were  insulted  by  the  populace  on  arriving  in 
London  (as  all  such  creatures  deserve  to  bc^  by  every  mob),  put  their 
heads  out  of  the  window,  and  said  to  them  in  their  broken  English,  "  Goal 
people,  we  be  come  for  your  goots  ;  "  to  which  one  of  the  mob  rejoined,  "  Yes, 
and  for  our  chattels  too,  I  f^ncy."  Just  so  it  is  with  the  oppressive  ex- 
actions proposed  and  advocated  by  the  supporters  of  this  bill,  on  the  plea 
of  the  good  of  those  who  are  its  victims.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

I  had  more  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  have  said  it,  on  this  subject. 
But  I  can  not  sit  down  without  asking  those  who  were  once  my  brethren 
of  the  church,  the  elders  of  the  young  family  of  this  good  old  Eepublic  of 
the  Thirteen  States,  if  they  can  consent  to  rivet  upon  us  this  system  from 
which  no  benefit  can  possibly  result  to  themselves.  I  put  it  to  them  as  de- 
scendants of  the  renowned  colony  of  Virginia ;  as  children  sprung  from 
her  loins;  if  for  the  sake  of  all  the  benefits  with  which  this  bill  is  pre- 
tended to  be  freighted  to  them,  g  anting  such  to  be  the  fact  for  aigument's 
sake,  they  could  consent  to  do  such  an  act  of  violence  to  the  unanimous 
opinion,  feelings,  prejudices,  if  you  will,  of  the  whole  Southern  States,  as 
to  pass  it?  I  go  farther.  I  ask  of  them  what  is  there  in  the  condition  of 
the  nation  at  tins  time  that  calls  for  the  immediate  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure? Are  the  Gauls  at  the  gate  of  the  Capitol?  If  they  are,  the  cacklings 
of  the  Capitoline  geese  will  hardly  save  it.  What  is  there  to  induce  us  to 
plunge  into  the  vortex  of  those  evils  so  severely  felt  in  Europe  from  this 
very  manufacturing  and  paper  policy  ?  For  it  is  evident  that  if  we  go  into 
this  system  of  policy  we  must  adopt  the  European  institutions  also.  We 
have  very  good  materials  to  work  with  ;  we  have  only  to  make  our  elective 
king  President  for  life,  in  the  first  place,  and  then  to  make  the  succession 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  first  that  shall  happen  to  have  a  promising 
son.  For  a  king  we  can  be  at  no  loss — ex  quovis  ligno — any  block  will  do 
for  him.  The  Senate  may,  perhaps,  be  transmuted  into  a  House  of  Peers, 
although  we  should  meet  with  more  difficulty  than  in  the  other  case;  for 
Bonaparte  himself  was  not  more  hardly  put  to  it  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
his  mushroom  nobility  than  we  should  be  to  furnish  a  House  of  Peers.  As 
for  us,  we  are  the  faithful  Commons,  ready  made  to  hand ;  but  with  all 
our  loyalty,  I  congratulate  the  House— I  congratulate  the  nation — that, 
although  this  body  is  daily  degraded  by  the  sight  of  members  of  Congress 
manufactured  into  placemen,  we  have  not  yet  reached  such  a  point  of  deg^ 
radation  as  to  suffer  Executive  minions  to  be  manufactured  into  memben 
of  Congress.  We  have  shut  that  door ;  I  wish  we  could  shut  the  other  also, 
r  wish  we  could  have  a  perpetual  call  of  the  House  in  this  view,  and  saffer 
no  one  to  get  out  from  its  closed  doors.  The  time  is  peculiarly  inauspi- 
cious for  the  change  in  our  policy  which  is  proposed  by  this  bill.  We  are 
on  the  eve  of  an  election  that  promises  to  be  the  most  distracted  that  this 
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nation  has  ever  yet  undergone.  It  may  turn  out  to  be  a  Polish  election. 
At  such  a  time  ought  any  measure  to  be  brought  forward  which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  being  demonstrated  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  one 
great  portion  of  this  country  and  beneficial  in  proportion  to  another?  Suf- 
ficient for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.  There  are  firebrands  enough  in  the 
land  without  this  apple  of  discord  being  cast  into  this  assembly.  Suppose 
this  measure  is  not  what  it  is  represented  to  be;  that  the  fears  of  the  South 
are  altogether  illusory  and  visionary ;  that  it  will  produce  all  the  good 
predicted  of  it — an  honorable  gentleman  from  Kentucky  said  yesterday, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  for  I  have  great  respect  for  that  gentleman  and 
for  other  gentlemen  from  that  State — that  the  question  was  not  whether  a 
bare  majority  should  pass  the  bill,  but  whether  the  majority  or  the  mi- 
nority should  rule.  The  gentleman  is  wrong,  and  if  he  will  consider  the 
matter  rightly  he  will  see  it.  Is  there  no  difiference  between  the  patient 
and  the  actor?  Wt  are  passive;  we  do  not  call  them  to  act  or  to  suflfer, 
but  we  call  upon  them  not  so  to  act  as  that  we  must  necessarily  suflfer;  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  in  any  Government,  properly  constituted,  this  very 
consideration  would  operate  conclusively,  that  if  the  burden  is  to  be  laid 
on  102  it  ought  not  to  be  laid  by  105.  We  are  the  eel  that  is  being,flayed, 
while  the  cook-maid  pats  us  on  the  head  and  cries  with  the  clown  in  King 
Lear,  "  Down,  wantons,  down."  There  is  but  one  portion  of  the  country 
which  can  profit  by  this  bill,  and  from  that  portion  of  the  country  comes 
this  bare  majority  in  favor  of  it.  I  bless  Gbd  that  Massachusetts  and  old 
Virginia  are  once  again  rallying  under  the  same  banner  against  oppres- 
sive and  unconstitutional  taxation ,  for,  if  all  the  blood  be  drawn  from  out 
the  body,  I  care  not  whether  it  be  by  the  British  Parliament  or  the  Ameri- 
can Congress,  by  an  emperor  or  a  king  abroad,  or  by  a  President  at  home. 
Under  these  views,  and  with  feelings  of  mortification  and  shame  at  the 
very  weak  opposition  I  have  been  able  to  make  to  this  bill,  I  entreat  gen- 
tlemen to  consent  that  it  may  lie  over,  at  least  until  the  next  session  of 
Confess.  We  have  other  business  to  attend  to,  and  our  families  and  af- 
fairs need  our  attention  at  home;  and  indeed  I,  sir,  would  not  g^ve  one 
farthing  for  any  man  who  prefers  being  here  to  being  at  home,  who  is  a 
good  public  man  and  a  bad  private  one.  With  these  views  and  feelings, 
I  move  you,  sir,  that  the  bill  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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XII. 

TENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1826-1829. 
JOHN  QUmCY  ADAMS,  President.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN,  Vice  Peemdini. 

XlXth  and  XXth  Qongresaea, 

SECTION  1. 

The  "era  of  good  feeling'*  did  not  outlast  the  Presidency 
of  Monroe.  Four  candidates  coq- 
f  he  Election  of  1824.  tended  for  the  succession  of  the  Grov- 
ernment.  There  was  an  appearance 
of  sectionalism  in  the  canvass.  As  there  were  no  recognized 
parties,  the  election  degenerated  into  a  personal  contest. 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  put  forward  as  the  candidate  of  the 
East; '  V/illiam  H.  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  as  the  choice  of  the 
South ;  Henry  Clay  and  Andrew  Jackson  as  the  fevorites  of 
the  West.  Clay  and  Adams  were  Loose  Omatructionists. 
Crawford  and  Jackson  were  Strict  Oonstructionists,  but  Jack- 
son was  objectionable  to  the  Crawford  &ction,  on  account  of 
his  leaning  toward  a  Protective  Tariff.  Neither  candidate 
received  a  majority  of  the  votes,  and  for  the  second  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Government,  the  choice  of  President  was 
referred  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  February, 
1825,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  and  were  found  to  be, 
for  President,  99  for  Andrew  Jackson,  84  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  41  for  William  H.  Crawford,  and  37  for  Henry 
Clay;  and  for  Vice  President,  182  for  John  C.  Calhoun,  and 
78  for  various  other  persons.  Calhoun  was  therefore  de- 
clared elected  Vice  President,  and  the  House  proceeded  to 
choose  a  President  from  the  three  highest  on  the  list,  each 
State  having  one  vote.  As  Clay  stood  fourth  on  the  list,  he 
was  not  eligible,  and  it  was  natural  that  he  and  his  friends 
should  unite  on  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  other  Loose  Con- 
structionist candidate.  .  Through  this  coalition,  thirteen 
States  voted  for  Adams,  seven  for  Jackson,  and  four  for 
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Crawford.  Adams  was  therefore  declared  elected  President. 
On  March  4  (1825),  Adams  and  Calhoun  were  duly  inaugur- 
ated. 

JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  born  at  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  on  the  11th  of 
July,  1767.  His  character  was  formed  under  the  ennobling 
influences  of  a  cultured  home,  and  developed  amid  rare  social 
and  literary  advantages.  The  influence  of  his  noble  mother, 
as  well  as  of  his  father,  is  apparent  in  the  development  of 
his  moral  and  intellectual  nature. 

His  youthful  ear  heard  the  thunder  of  the  cannon  that  shook 
Bunker's  Hill,  and  his  eye  eagerly  watched  the  clouds  of 
smoke  as  they  ascended  from  the  burning  ruins  of  Charles- 
town.  In  his  eleventh  year  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
France,  and  thus  had  rare  opportunities  to  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  politics,  manners,  and  language  of  the  people. 
When  he  had  attained  his  fourteenth  year,  he  was  acting  as 
his  father's  secretary,  and,  notwithstanding  his  youth,  was 
recognized  as  an  ofiicer  in  that  capacity  by  Congress. 

Returning  from  his  foreign  travels,  he  entered  Harvard 
College,  in  1786,  and  graduated  the  following  year.  He 
then  studied  law  for  three  years,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1790.  In  1794  he  was  appointed  Minister  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  in  1797,  he  was  honored  with  the  appointment  of 
Minister  to  Portugal,  which  was  afterward  changed  to  the 
mission  to  Berlin.  He  also  served  his  country  as  Ambassa-. 
dor  to  Prussia,  Russia,  and  England. 

Washington  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his  diplomatic 
abilities,  and  pronounced  him  the  ablest  American  Minister 
ever  sent  to  a  foreign  court. 

He  was  also  elected  t^>  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  but 
resigned  before  the  close  of  the  Senatorial  term.  In  1806, 
he  was  elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles- 
Lettres  at  Harvard,  and  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  friends 
and  students  of  the  University.     He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
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dent  Monroe  to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  served 
in  that  capacity  through  both  terms  of  Monroe^s  Adminis- 
tration. In  the  next  Presidential  election  the  suffrages  of 
the  people  were  divided  among  four  candidates,  none  of 
whom  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  and  conse- 
quently the  election  of  a  President  devolved  upon  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  members  of  that  body  in  perform- 
ing the  duty  assigned  them  elected  John  Quincy  Adams  as 
the  successor  of  President  Monroe,  and  he  was  inaugurated 
March  4,  1825.  His  Administration  was  somewhat  embar- 
rassed by  the  strong  party  spirit  that  had  been  engendered 
previous  to  his  election,  and  his  political  adherents  being  in 
a  minority  could  not  induce  Congress  to  adopt  his  recom- 
mendations. 

After  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency  he  devoted  his 
time  chiefly  to  literary  and  religious  researches.  It  is  said 
that  he  translated  the  Psalms  into  English  verse,  and  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.  In 
1830,  he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
held  the  position  until  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the  21st 
of  February,  1848.  He  had  just  risen  to  address  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  when  he  was  smitten  with  paralysis,  and  fell, 
exclaiming,  "This  is  the  last  of  earth."  Thus  "the  old  man 
eloquenf  fell  at  his  post,  and  passed,  to  his  final  reward. 

SECTION  2. 

8TATI8TICB  OF  JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1825-1829— Four  Years. 

INAUOFBATBD. 

John  Quinct  Adams  (1767-1848),  of  Massachusetts. March  4, 1825 

Vice  PrtddenL 
John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  South  Carolinaa March  4, 1825 

Secretary  of  State,  

ApponnuD. 

Henry  Clay  (1777-1852),  of  Kentucky March  7, 1825 
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Secretary  of  the  TrefjLSwry, 
BiCHABD  Bush  (Monroe's  Admin.),  of  Pennsylvania March  7, 1826 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Jamcb  Barbour  (1775-1842),  of  Virginia March  7,  1825 

Peter  B.  Porter  (1773-1844),  of  New  York May  26, 1828 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Samuel  L.  Southard  (Monroe's  Admin.),  of  New  Jersey  ...March  4,  1825 

Postmaster- OeneraL 
John  McLean  (Monroe's  Admin.),  of  Ohio March  4, 1825 

AtUymey^QeneraL 
William  Wirt  (Monroe's  Admin.),  of  Virginia. March  4, 1825 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

SKHVKD. 

John  W.  Taylor  (1784-1854),  of  New  York.« 19th  Cong.,  1827 

Andrew  Stevenson  (1784-1857),  of  New  York« 20th  CJong.,  1828 

SECTION  3. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  first  President  of  a  new  gen- 
eration. He  had  been  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  public  af- 
&irs.  He  had  abundant  and  various  learning,  high  intellectual 
powers,  industry,  energy,  and  endless  pertinacity.  The  new 
Administration  was  an  epoch  of  peace 
Party  Spirit  in  the  and  prosperity  in  the  country.  The 
New  Administration,  adherents  of  General  Jackson  and  Mr. 
Crawford  united  in  opposition  to  the 
policy  of  the  President,  and  there  was  a  want  of  unanimity 
between  the  different  departments  of  the  Government.  In 
the  Senate  the  political  friends  of  Mr.  Adams  were  in  a  mi- 
nority, and  their  majority  in  the  Lower  House  lasted  only 
for  one  session.  In  his  inaugural  address  the  President 
strongly  advocated  the  doctrine  of  internal  improvements ; 
but  the  adverse  views  of  Congress  prevented  his  recommend- 
ations from  being  adopted. 
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Both  Actions  of  the  Strict  Constructionists  united  in  an 
opposition  to  the  President,  which  became  stronger  through 
his  whole  term  of  oflSce,  until  it  overcame  him.  His  nomi- 
nation of  Clay  to  a  post  in  his  Cabinet  gave  color  to  the 
charge  of  a  corrupt  bargain  between  him  and  Clay,  by  which 
Adams  was  to  receive  the  Clay  vote  in  the  House,  and  Clay 
was  to  be  rewarded  by  the  position  of  Secretary  of  State, 
which  was  then  usually  considered  a  stepping-stone  to  the 
Presidency.  Clay  indignantly  denied  any  such  bargain,  and 
the  renewal  of  charges  and  denials,  each  with  its  appropriate 
arguments,  gave  abundant  material  for  debate.  Mr.  Clay 
took  upon  himself  the  mission  of  reconciling  the  people  to 
the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  series  of  public  speeches. 
By  this  effort  he  crippled  himself,  and,  losing  his  position  in 

the  Democratic  party,  he  joined  the  Na- 
Origin  of  the  Whigs,   tional  Republicans,  afterward  called 

Whigs.  National  Republican  was  the 
distinctive  party  name  which  the  Clay  and  Adams  Actions 
took.  This  name  was  soon  changed  to  that  of  Whig.  They 
maintained  the  Loose  Constructionist  principles  of  the  Fed- 
eralists, and,  in  addition,  desired  a  Protective  Tariff  and  a 
system  of  public  improvement  at  national  expense.  This 
policy  was  suggested  bj^  the  President's  inaugural,  and  re- 
ported in  his  first  Message.  The  democratic  principle  vin- 
dicated the  people  in  their  right  and  their  power.  It  re- 
established parties  upon  the  basis  of  principle,  and  drew 
anew  party  lines,  then  almost  obliterated  under  the  fiision  of 
parties  during  the  "era  of  good  feeling,^'  and  the  efforts  of 
leading  men  to  make  personal  parties  for  themselves.  It 
showed  the  conservative  power  of  our  Government  to  lie  in 
the  People,  more  than  in  its  constituted  authorities.  It 
showed  that  they  were  capable  of  exercising  the  function  of 
self-government,  and  lastly,  it  assumed  the  supremacy  of  the 
Democracy  for  a  long  time,  and  until  lost  by  causes  to  be  re- 
ferred to  hereafter. 
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The  declared  policy  of  the  Administration  was  internal 
national  improvement  by  the  Federal  Government.  It  fur- 
nished a  ground  of  opposition  against 
Policy  of  the  Ad-  Mr.  Adams,  and  went  to  the  reconstruc- 
ministratioil.  tion  of  parties  on  the  old  line  of  strict^ 

or  latitudinous,  construction  of  the  Con- 
stitution. It  was  evident  that  the  new  Administration  was 
to  have  a  settled  and  strong  opposition,  and  that  founded  in 
principles  of  Government — the  same  principles,  under  differ- 
ent forms,  which  had  discriminated  parties  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Federal  Government.  The  Senate  by  a  decided 
majority,  and  the  House  by  a  strong  minority,  were  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  the  President. 

In  the  second  year  of  Mr.  Adamses  Administration  occurred 
the  fiimous  debates  in  Congress,  on  the  proposed  "  Congress 
of  American  States,**  to  contract  alli- 
Congress  of  Ameri-  ances  to  guard  against  and  prevent  the 
ean  States.  establishment  of  any  future  European 

colony  within  its  borders.  The  mission^ 
though  sanctioned,  was  never  acted  upon  or  carried  out.  It 
was  authorized  by  very  nearly  a  party  vote,  the  Democracy, 
as  a  party,  being  against  it.  The  President  stated  the  object 
of  the  Congress  to  be  as  follows :  "An  agreement  between 
all  the  parties  represented  at  the  meeting,  that  each  will 
guard,  by  its  own  means,  against  the  establishment  of  any 
future  European  colony  within  its  borders,  may  be  advisable. 
This  was,  more  than  two  years  since,  announced  by  my  pre- 
decessor to  the  world,  as  a  principle  resulting  from  the  eman- 
cipation of  both  the  American  continents.  It  may  be  so  <le- 
veloped  to  the  new  Southern  nations,  that  they  may  feel  it  as 
an  essential  appendage  to  their  independence.*' 

According  to  this,  the  ''  Monroe  Doctrine  '*  was  entirely 
confined  to  our  own  borders ;  it  was  only  proposed  to  get  the 
other  States  of  the  New  World  to  agree  that,  each  fi>r  itself, 
and  by  its  own  means,  should  guard  its  own  territories ;  and^ 
consequently,  that  the  United  States,  so  &r  from  extending 
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gratuitous  protection  to  the  territories  of  other  States,  would 
neither  give,  nor  receive,  aid  in  any  such  enterprise,  but  that 
each  should  use  its  own  means,  within  its  own  borders,  for  its 
own  exemption  from  European  colonial  intrusion.  This  pro- 
posed Congress  of  American  nations  excited  much  intemperate 
discussion,  excitement,  and  feeling  between  the  Executive  and 
the  Senate.  It  died  out  quickly,  however.  {See  also  Arthur^s 
Administration,) 

In  1828,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  President,  in- 
creased duties  were  laid  on  cotton,  linen,  and  woolen  fabrics, 
silk,  iron,  lead,  etc.  The  North  was,  of 
High  Proteetiye  course,  benefited  by  "this  new  tariff,  because 
Tariff.  it  prevented   foreign    goods   from   selling 

lower  than  those  produced  at  home;  but 
Southern  statesmen,  including  Calhoun,  violently  opposed  it, 
as,  thereby,  the  South  had  to  pay  higher  rates  for  articles  it 
was  obliged  to  use.  The  Legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  pronounced  "  the  act  to  be  unconstitutional,  as  well 
as  unjust  and  oppressive,  and,  consequently,  not  obligatory  on 
the  States,  if  they  thought  proper  to  resist  it."  The  tariff 
dispute  soon  assumed  a  geographical  complexion,  like  the 
slavery  question,  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected. 

The  Tariff  of  1828  is  an  era  in  our  political  legislation; 
from  it  the  doctrine  of  "nullification''  originated,  and  from 
that  date  began  a  serious  division  between  the  North  and  the 
South.  This  tariff  law  was  projected  in  the  interest  of  the 
woolen  manufacturers,  but  ended  by  including  all  manufac- 
turing interests.  The  passage  of  this  measure  was  brought 
about  not  because  it  was  favored  by  a  majority,  but  because 
of  political  exigencies.  In  the  approaching  Presidential  elec- 
tion, Mr.  Adams,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  "American  Sys- 
tem,'' supported  by  Mr.  Clay  (his  Secretary  of  State),  was 
opposed  by  General  Jackson.  This  tariff  was  made  an  Ad- 
ministration measure,  and  became  an  issue  in  the  canvass. 
The  New  England  States,  which  had  formerly  favored  free 
trade  on  account  of  their  commercial  interests,  changed  their 
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policy,  and,  led  by  Mr.  Webster,  became  advocates  of  the 
protective  system. 

In  1825-26  attempt  was  again  made  to  procure  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  in  relation  to 
Modes  of  Electing  the  mode  of  election  of  President  and 
President  Discussed.  Vice  President,  so  as  to  do  away  with 
all  intermediate  agencies,  and  give  the 
election  to  the  direct  vote  of  the  people.  In  the  Senate  the 
matter  was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  reported  amend- 
ments dispensing  with  electors,  providing  for  districts  equal 
in  number  to  the  whole  number  of  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives to  which  the  State  was  entitled  in  Congress,  and  obvi- 
ating all  excuses  for  caucuses  and  conventions  to  concentrate 
public  opinion  by  providing  that  in  the  event  of  no  one  re- 
ceiving a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  district  votes  cast, 
that  a  second  election  should  be  held  limited  to  the  two  per- 
sons receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes;  and  in  case  of 
an  equal  division  of  votes  on  the  second  election,  then  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  one  of  them  for  Pres- 
ident, as  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution ;  the  idea  being 
that  the  first  election,  if  not  resulting  in  any  candidate  re- 
ceiving a  majority,  should  stand  for  a  popular  nomination — 
a  nomination  by  the  people  themselves — out  of  which  the 
election  is  almost  sure  to  be  made  on  the  second  trial.  The 
same  plan  was  suggested  for  choosing  a  Vice  President,  ex- 
cept that  the  Senate  was  to  elect  finally,  in  case  of  failure  to 
choose  at  first  and  second  elections.  The  amendments  did 
not  receive  the  requisite  support  of  two-thirds  of  either  the 
Senate  or  the  House.  This  movement  was  not  of  a  partisan 
character;  it  was  equally  supported  and  opposed  respectively 
by  Senators  and  Representatives  of  both  parties.  Substan- 
tially the  same  plan  was  recommended  by  President  Jackson 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  December  8, 1829. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  at  the  session  of  Congress 
(1825-26)  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Democrats  to  pass  a 
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tenure-of-oflBce  bill,  as  applicable  to  Grovernment  employes 
and  office-holders;  it  provided  "that  in  all 
Tenure-of-Offlee    nominations  made  by  the  President  to  the 
Oisenssed.  Senate,  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  an 

exercise  of  the  President's  power  to  remove 
from  office,  the  fact  of  the  removal  shall  be  stated  to  the  Sen- 
ate at  the  same  time  that  the  nomination  is  made,  with  a 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  which  such  officer  may  have  been 
removed/'  It  was  also  sought  at  the  same  time  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  prohibit  the  appointment  of  any  member 
of  Congress  to  any  Federal  office  of  trust  or  profit,  during 
the  period  for  which  he  was  elected ;  the  design  being  to 
make  the  members  wholly  independent  of  the  Executive,  and 
not  subservient  to  the  latter,  and  incapable  of  receiving  fe- 
vers in  the  form  of  bestowals  of  official  patronage. 

SECTION  4. 

In  the  centre  of  the  grounds  included  within  the  redoubt 
on  Breed's  Hill  now  stands  the  obelisk  known  as  Bunker 
Hill  Monument,  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  patriots  who  fell 
there.  It  is  a  square  shaft,  built  of  Quincy  granite,  221  feet 
high,  31  feet  square  at  the  base,  and  15  feet  at  the  top.  The 
comer-stone  was  laid  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  bat- 
tle, June  17,  1825,  by  Lafayette,  who  was  then  the  "Nation's 
Guest."  The  monument  was  completed  in  1842,  its  cost  hav- 
ing been  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  and 
dedicated  on  June  17,  1843.     We  here  present  a  few 

EXTRACTS  FROM 

DANIEL  WEBSTER'S  ADDRESS, 

DELIVERED  AT  THE  LAYING  OF  THE  CORNER-STONE  OF   THE  BUNKER 
HILL  MONUMENT,  JUNE  17,  1826. 

This  uncounted  multitude  before  me  and  around  me  proves  the  feeling 
which  the  occasion  has  excited.    These  thousands  of  human  faces,  glowing 
with  sympathy  and  joy,  and,  from  the  impulses  of  a  common  gratitude, 
19 
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turned  reverently  to  heaven  in  this  spacions  temple  of  the  firmament,  pro- 
claim that  the  day,  the  place,  and  the  purpose  of  our  assembling,  have 
made  a  deep  impression  on  our  hearts. 

If,  indeed,  there  be  any  thing  in  local  association  fit  to  afiect  the  mind 
of  man,  we  need  not  strive  to  repress  the  emotions  which  agitate  us  liere. 
We  are  among  the  sepulchres  of  our  fathers.  We  are  on  ground  distin- 
guished by  their  valor,  their  constancy,  and  the  shedding  of  their  blood. 
We  are  here  not  to  fix  an  uncertain  date  in  our  annals,  nor  to  draw  into 
notice  an  obscure  and  unknown  spot.  If  our  humble  purpose  had  never 
been  conceived,  if  we  ourselves  had  never  been  bom,  the  17th  of  June,  1775, 
would  have  been  a  day  on  which  all  subsequent  history  would  have  poured 
its  light,  and  the  eminence  where  we  stand,  a  point  of  attraction  to  the 
eyes  of  successive  generations.  But  we  are  Americans.  We  live  in  what 
may  be  called  the  early  age  of  this  great  continent,  and  we  know  that  our 
posterity,  through  all  time,  are  here  to  sufier  and  enjoy  the  allotments  of 
humanity.  We  see  before  us  a  probable  train  of  great  events;  we  know 
that  our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily  cast,  and  it  is  natural,  therefore, 
that  we  should  be  moved  by  the  contemplation  of  occurrences  which  have 
guided  our  destiny  before  many  of  us  were  bom,  and  settled  the  condition 
in  which  we  should  pass  that  portion  of  our  existence  which  God  allows 
to  men  on  earth. 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  without  feeling 
something  of  a  personal  interest  in  the  event;  without  being  reminded  how 
much  it  has  afiected  our  own  fortunes  and  our  own  existence.  It  is  more 
impossible  for  us,  therefore,  than  for  others,  to  contemplate  with  nnafifect- 
ed  minds  that  interesting,  I  may  say  the  most  touching  and  pathetic  scene, 
when  the  great  'discoverer  of  America  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered 
bark,  the  shades  of  night  falling  on  the  sea,  yet  no  man  sleeping — tossed 
on  the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  billows  of  alternate 
hope  and  despair  tossing  his  own  troubled  thoughts—extending  forward 
his  harrassed  frame,  straining  westward  his  anxious  and  eager  eyes,  till 
Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a  moment  of  rapture  and  ecstasy  in  blessing 
his  vision  with  the  sight  of  the  unknown  world. 

But  the  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  continent  which  we  are  now  met 
here  to  commemorate — that  prodigy  of  modem  times,  at  once  the  wonder 
and  the  blessing  of  the  world — is  the  American  Revolution.  In  a  day  of 
extraordinary  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  high  national  honor,  distinc- 
tion and  power,  we  are  brought  together  in  this  place  by  our  love  of  coun- 
try, by  our  admiration  of  exalted  character,  by  our  gratitude  for  signal 
services  and  patriotic  devotion. 

The  Society,  whose  organ  I  am,  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  rearing 
some  honorable  and  durable  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  early  friends 
of  American  independence.  They  have  thought  that,  for  this  subject,  no 
time  could  be  more  propitious  than  the  present  prosperous  and  peaceful 
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period ;  that  no  place  coald  claim  preference  over  this  memorable  spot, 
and  that  no  day  could  be  more  auspicious  to  the  undertaking  than  the  an- 
niversary of  the  battle  which  was  here  fought  The  foundation  of  that 
monument  we  have  now  laid.  With  solemnities  suited  to  the  occasion, 
with  prayers  t9  Almighty  God  for  hb  blessing,  and  in  the  midst  of  thb 
cloud  of  witnesses,  we  have  begun  the  work.  We  trust  it  will  be  prosecu- 
ted; and  that,  springing  from  a  Inroad  foundation,  rising  high  in  massive 
solidity  and  unadorned  g^ndeur,  it  may  remain,  as  long  as  Heaven  per- 
mits the  work  of  man  to  last,  a  fit  emblem,  both  of  the  events  in  memory 
of  which  it  is  raised  and  of  the  gratitude  of  those  who  have  reared  it. 

We  know,  indeed,  that  the  record  of  illustrious  actions  is  most  safely 
deposited  in  the  universal  remembrance  of  mankind.  We  know,  that  if 
we  could  cause  this  structure  to  ascend,  not  only  till  it  reached  the  skies, 
but  till  it  pierced  them,  its  broad  surfaces  could  still  contain  but  part  of 
that,  which,  in  an  age  of  knowledge,  hath  already  been  spread  over  the 
earth,  and  which  history  charges  itself  with  making  known  to  all  future 
times.  We  know,  that  no  inscription  on  entablatures  less  broad  than  the 
earth  itself,  can  carry  information  of  the  events  we  commemorate  where 
it  has  not  already  gone;  and  that  no  structure,  which  shall  not  outlive 
the  duration  of  letters  and  knowledge  among  men,  can  prolong  the  memo- 
rial. Bat  our  object  is,  by  this  edifice,  to  show  our  own  deep  sense  of  the 
value  and  importance  of  the  achievements  of  our  ancestors ;  and,  by  pre- 
senting this  work  of  gratitude  to  the  eye,  to  keep  alive  similar  sentiments, 
and  to  foster  a  constant  regard  for  the  principles  of  the  Revolution.  Hu- 
man beings  are  composed  not  of  reason  only,  but  of  imagination  also,  and 
sentiment;  and  that  is  neither  wasted  nor  misapplied  wbich  is  appropria- 
ted to  the  purpose  of  giving  right  direction  to  sentiments,  and  opening 
proper  springs  of  feeling  in  the  heart  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  ob- 
ject is  to  perpetuate  national  hostility,  or  even  to  cherish  a  mere  military 
spirit.  It  b  higher,  purer,  nobler.  We  consecrate  our  work  to  the  spirit 
of  national  independence,  and  we  wish  that  the  light  of  peace  may  rest 
upon  it  forever.  We  rear  a  memorial  of  our  conviction  of  that  unmeas- 
ured benefit,  which  has  been  conferred  on  onr  own  land,  arid  of  the  happy  in- 
fluences which  have  been  produced,  by  the  same  events,  on  the  general  in- 
terests of  mankind.  We  come,  as  Americans,  to  mark  a  spot  which  must 
forever  be  dear  to  us  and  our  posterity.  We  wbh  that  whosoever,  in  all 
coming  time,  shall  turn  his  eye  hither,  may  behold  that  the  place  b  not 
nndbtingubhed,  where  the  first  great  battle  of  the  Revolution  was  fought. 
We  wbh  that  thb  structure  may  proclaim  the  magnitude  and  importance 
of  that  event,  to  every  class  and  every  age.  We  wbh  that  infancy  may 
learn  the  purpose  of  its  erection  from  maternal  lips,  and  that  weary  and 
withered  age  may  behold  it,  and  be  solaced  by  the  recollections  which  it 
suggests.  We  wbh  that  labor  may  look  up  here,  and  be  proud,  in  the 
midst  of  its  toil.  We  wish  that,  in  those  days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they 
<^ine  on  all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  on  us  also,  desponding 
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patriotism  may  turn  its  eyes  hitherward,  and  be  assnred  that  the  foanda- 
tions  of  our  national  power  still  stand  strong.  We  wish  that  this  column, 
rising  towards  heaven  among  the  pointed  spires  of  so  many  temples  d^- 
cated  to  God,  may  contribute  also  to  produce,  in  all  minds,  a  pious  feeling 
of  dependence  and  gratitude.  We  wish,  finally,  that  the  l|ist  object  on  the 
sight  of  him  who  leaves  his  native  shore,  and  the  first  to  gladden  his  who 
revisits  it,  may  be  something  which  shall  remind  him  of  the  liberty  and 
the  glory  of  his  country.  Let  it  rise,  till  it  meet  the  sun  in  his  coming ; 
let  the  earliest  light  of  the  morning  gild  it,  and  parting  day  linger  and 
play  on  its  summit. 

Venerable  men !  you  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  former  generation. 
Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  out  your  lives,  that  you  might  behold 
this  joyous  day.  You  are  now  where  you  stood  fifty  years  ago,  this  very 
hour,  with  your  brothers,  and  your  neighbors,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  in  the 
strife  for  your  country.  Behold,  how  altered !  The  same  heavens  are  in- 
deed over  your  heads ;  the  same  ocean  rolls  at  your  feet;  but  all  else,  how 
changed !  You  hear  now  no  roar  of  hostile  cannon,  you  see  no  mixed  vol- 
umes of  smoke  and  flame  rising  from  burning  Charlestown.  The  ground 
strewed  with  the  dead  and  the  dying;  the  impetuous  charge;  the  steady 
and  successful  repulse;  the  loud  call  to  repeated  assault;  the  summoning 
of  all  that  is  manly  to  repeated  resistance;  a  thousand  bosoms  freely  and 
fearlessly  bared  in  an  instant  to  whatever  of  terror  there  may  be  in  war 
and  death— all  these  you  have  witnessed,  hut  you  witness  them  no  more. 
All  is  peace.  The  heights  of  yonder  metropolis,  its  towers  and  roofs, 
which  you  then  saw  filled  with  wives  and  children  and  countrymen  in 
distress  and  terror,  and  looking  with  unutterable  emotions  for  the  issue  of 
the  combat,  have  presented  you  to-day  with  the  sight  of  its  whole  happy 
population,  come  out  to  welcome  and  greet  you  with  a  universal  jubilee. 
Yonder  proud  ships,  by  a  felicity  of  position  appropriately  lying  at  the 
foot  of  this  mount,  and  seeming  fondly  to  cling  around  it,  are  not  means 
of  annoyance  to  you,  but  your  country's  own  means  of  distinction  and  de- 
fense. All  is  p^ace ;  and  God  has  granted  you  this  sight  of  your  country's 
happiness  ere  you  slumber  in  the  grave  forever.  He  has  allowed  you  to 
behold  and  partake  the  reward  of  your  patriotic  toils;  and  he  has  allowed 
us,  your  sons  and  countrymen,  to  meet  you  here,  and  in  the  name  of  the 
present  generation,  in  the  name  of  your  country,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
to  thank  you ! 

But,  alas!  you  are  not  all  here!  Time  and  the  sword  have  thinned  your 
ranks.  Prescott,  Putnam,  Stark,  Brooks,  Keed,  Pomeroy,  Bridge!  our 
>eyes  seek  for  you  in  vain  amidst  this  broken  band.  You  are  gathered  to 
your  fathers,  and  live  only  to  your  country  in  her  g^teful  remembrance, 
and  your  own  bright  example.  But  let  us  not  too  much  grieve  that  you 
have  met  the  common  fate  of  men.  You  lived  at  least  long  enough  to 
know  that  your  work  had  been  nobly  and  successfully  accomplished.    You 
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lived  to  see  your  country's  independence  established,  and  to  sheath  your 
swords  from  war.    On  the  light  of  Liberty  you  saw  arise  the  light  of  Peace, 

like 

"anothermorn, 
Risen  on  mid-noon ;  "— 

and  the  sky,  on  whicli  you  closed  your  eyes,  was  cloudless. 

Bat^-ah ! — him  I  the  first  great  martyr  in  this  great  cause ;  him !  the  pre- 
mature victim  of  hiM  own  self-devoting  heart;  him  !  the  head  of  our  civil 
councils,  and  the  destined  leader  of  our  military  bands,  whom  nothing 
brought  hither  but  the  unquenchable  fire  of  his  own  spirit;  him !  cut  of!' 
by  Providence  in  the  hour  of  overwhelming  anxiety  and  thick  gloom— 
falling  ere  he  saw  the  star  of  his  country  rise — pouring  out  his  generous 
blood,  like  water,  before  he  knew  whether  it  would  fertilize  a  land  of  free- 
dom or  of  bondage — how  shall  I  struggle  with  the  emotions  that  stifle  the 
utterance  of  thy  name  I  Our  poor  work  may  perish,  but  thine  shall  en- 
dure. This  monument  may  moulder  away ;  the  solid  ground  it  rests  upon 
may  sink  down  to  a  level  with  the  sea;  but  thy  memory  shall  not  fail. 
Wheresoever  among  men  a  heart  shall  be  found,  that  beats  to  the  trans- 
ports of  patriotism  and  liberty,  its  aspirations  shall  be  to  claim  kindred 
with  thy  spirit. 

But  the  scene  amidst  which  we  stand  does  not  permit  us  to  confine  our 
thoughts  or  our  sympathies  to  those  fearless  spirits  who  hazarded  or  lost 
their  lives  on  thb  consecrated  spot.  We  have  the  happiness  to  rejoice 
here  in  the  presence  of  a  most  worthy  representation  of  the  survivors  of 
the  whole  Revolutionary  army. 

Veterans  I  You  are  the  remnant  of  many  a  well-fought  field.  You  bring 
with  you  marks  of  honor  from  Trenton  and  Monmouth,  from  Yorktown, 
Camden,  Bennington,  and  Saratoga.  Veterans  of  half  a  century !  when,  in 
your  youthful  days,  you  put  everything  at  hazard  in  your  country's  cause, 
good  as  that  cause  was,  and  sanguine  as  youth  is,  still  your  fondest  hopes 
did  not  stretch  onward  to  an  hour  like  this  I  At  a  period  to  which  you 
could  not  reasonably  have  expected  to  arrive ;  at  a  moment  of  national 
prosperity,  such  as  you  could  never  have  foreseen,  you  are  now  met  here 
to  enjoy  the  fellowship  of  old  soldiers  and  to  receive  the  overflowings  of  a 
universal  gpratitude. 

Sir,  we  are  assembled  to  commemorate  the  establishment  of  the  great 
public  principles  of  liberty,  and  to  do  honor  to  the  distinguished  dead. 
The  occasion  is  too  severe  for  eulogy  to  the  living.  But,  sir,  your  inter- 
esting relation  to  this  country,  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  surround 
you  and  surround  us,  call  on  me  to  express  the  happiness  which  we  derive 
from  your  presence  and  aid  in  this  solemn  commemoration. 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man  I  with  what  measure  of  devotion  will  you  not 
thank  God  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  life!  You  are 
connected  with  both  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations.    Heaven  saw 
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tit  to  ordain,  that  the  electric  spark  of  liberty  should  be  conducted, 
through  you,  from  the  New  World  to  the  Old ;  and  we,  who  are  now  here 
to  perform  this  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  reoeiyed  it  in 
charge  from  our  fathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues.  You  will 
account  it  an  instance  of  your  good  fortune,  sir,  that  you  crossed  the 
seas  to  visit  us  at  a  time  which  enables  you  to  be  present  at  this  solemnity. 
You  now  behold  the  field,  the  renown  of  which  reached  you  in  the  heart 
of  France,  and  caused  a  thrill  in  your  ardent  bosom.  You  see  the  lines 
of  the  little  redoubt  thrown  up  by  the  incredible  diligence  of  Prescott ; 
defended,  to  the  last  extremity,  by  his  lion-hearted  valor;  and  within 
which  the  comer-stone  of  our  monument  has  now  taken  its  position.  You 
see  where  Warren  fell,  and  where  Parker,  Gardner,  McCleary,  Moore,  and 
other  early  patriots,  fell  with  him.  Those  who  survived  that  day,  and 
whose  lives  have  been  prolonged  to  the  present  hour,  are  now  around  you. 
Some  of  them  you  have  known  in  the  trying  scenes  of  the  war.  Behold ! 
they  now  stretch  forth  their  feeble  arms  to  embrace  you.  Behold  !  they 
raise  their  trembling  voices  to  invoke  the  blessing  of  God  on  you,  and 
yours,  forever. 

Sir,  you  have  assisted  us  in  laying  the  foundation  of  this  edifice.  You 
have  heard  us  rehearse,  with  our  feeble  commendation,  the  names  of  de- 
parted patriots.  Sir,  monuments  and  eulogy  belong  to  the  dead.  We  give 
them,  this  day,  to  Warren  and  his  associates.  On  other  occasions,  they 
have  been  given  to  your  more  immediate  companions  in  arms—to  Wash- 
ington, to  Greene,  to  Gates,  Sullivan,  and  Lincoln.  Sir,  we  have  become 
reluctant  to  grant  these,  our  highest  and  last  honors,  further.  We  would 
gladly  hold  them  yet  back  from  the  little  remnant  of  that  immortal  band. 
Senis  in  codum  redeas.  Illustrious  as  are  your  merits,  yet  far,  oh,  very  far 
distant  be  the  day,  when  any  inscription  shall  bear  your  name,  or  any 
tongue  pronounce  its  eulogy ! 

The  leading  reflection  to  which  this  occasion  seems  to  invite  us,  respects 
the  great  changes  which  have  happened  in  the  fifty  years  since  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  And  it  peculiarly  marks  the  character  of  the 
present  age,  that,  in  looking  at  these  changes,  and  in  estimating  their  effect 
on  our  condition,  we  are  obliged  to  consider,  not  what  has  been  done  in 
our  own  country  only,  but  in  others  also.  In  these  interesting  times, 
while  nations  are  making  separate  and  Individual  advances  in  improve- 
ment, they  make,  too,  a  common  progress ;  like  vessels  on  a  common  tide, 
propelled  by  the  gales  at  different  rates,  according  to  their  several  struc- 
ture and  management,  but  all  moved  forward  by  one  mighty  current  be- 
neath, strong  enough  to  bear  onward  whatever  does  not  sink  beneath  it. 
*  *  «  *  *'«  «  ••  » 

The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in  America. 
Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the  other 
continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes,  it  received  -an  irregular 
and  violent  impulse ;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity  till,  at  length, 
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like  the  chariot-wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquitj,  it  took  fire  fiom  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  own  motion  and  blazed  onward,  spreitding  conflagration  and 
terror  around. 

We  learn  from  the  result  of  this  experiment  how  fortunate  was  our  own 
condition,  and  how  admirably  the  character  of  our  people  was  calculated 
for  making  the  g^at  example  of  popular  governments.  The  possession  of 
power  did  not  turn  the  heads  of  the  American  people,  for  they  had  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  exercising  a  great  portion  of  self-control.  Although 
the  paramount  authority  of  the  parent  state  existed  over  them,  yet  a  large 
field  of  l^islation  had  always  been  open  to  our  colonial  assemblies.  They 
were  accustomed  to  representative  bodies  and  the  forms  of  free  govern- 
ment ;  they  understood  the  doctrine  of  the  division  of  power  among  differ- 
ent branches  and  the  necessity  of  checks  on  each.  The  character  of  our 
countrymen,  moreover,  was  sober,  moral  and  religious,  and  there  was  little 
in  the  change  to  shock  their  feelings  of  justice  and  humanity,  or  even  to 
disturb  an  honest  prejudice.  We  had  no  domestic  throne  to  overturn,  no 
privileged  orders  to  cast  down,  no  violent  changes  of  property  to  encoun- 
ter. In  the  American  Revolution  no  man  sought  or  wished  for  more  than 
to  defend  and  enjoy  his  own.  None  hoped  for  plunder  or  for  spoil.  Ra- 
pacity wafe  unknown  to  it ;  the  axe  was  not  among  the  instruments  of  its 
accomplishment;  and  we  all  know  that  it  could  not  have  lived  a  single 
day  under  any  well-founded  imputation  of  possessing  a  tendency  adverse 
to  the  Christian  religion.    . 

It  need  not  surprise  us  that,  under  circumstances  less  auspicious,  politi- 
cal revolutions  elsewhere,  even  when  well  intended,  have  terminated  dif- 
ferently. It  is,  indeed,  a  great  achievement -it  is  the  masterwork  of  the 
world— to  establish  governments  entirely  popular  on  lasting  foundations ; 
nor  is  it  easy,  indeed,  to  introduce  the  popi^lar  principle  at  all  into  gov- 
ernments to  which  it  has  been  altogether  a  stranger.  It  can  not  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  Europe  has  come  out  of  the  contest  in  which  she  has 
been  so  long  engaged  with  greatly  superior  knowledge,  and,  in  many  re- 
spects, a  highly  improved  condition.  Whatever  benefit  has  been  acquired 
is  likely  to  be  retained,  for  it  consists  mainly  in  the  acquisition  of  more 
enlightened  ideas.  And  although  kingdoms  and  provinces  may  be  wrested 
from  the  hands  that  hold  them,  in  the  same  manner  they  were  obtained ; 
although  ordinary  and  vulgar  power  may,  in  human  afTairs,  be  lost  as  it 
has  been  won,  yet  it  is  the  glorious  prerogative  of  the  empire  of  knowledge 
that  what  it  gains  it  never  loses.  On  the  contrary,  it  increases  by  the 
multiple  of  its  own  power;  all  its  ends  become  means ;  all  its  attainments 
helps  to  new  conquests.  Its  whole  abundant  harvest  is  but  so  much  seed 
wheat,  and  nothing  hsLS  ascertained  and  nothing  can  ascertain  the  amount 
of  ultimate  product. 

Under  the  influence  of  this  rapidly-increasing  knowledge,  the  people 
have  begun,  in  all  forms  of  government,  to  think  and  to  reason  on  aflairs 
of  State.    Regarding  government  as  an  institution  for  the  public  good. 
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they  demand  a  knowledge  of  its  operations,  and  a  participation  in  its  ex- 
ercise. A  call  for  the  representative  system,  wherever  it  is  not  enjoyed, 
and  where  there  is  already  intelligence  enough  to  estimajte  its  value,  is 
perseveringly  made.  Where  men  may  speak  out,  they  demand  it ;  where 
the  bayonet  is  at  their  throats,  they  pray  for  it. 

When  Louis  XIV.  said,  "  I  am  the  State,"  he  expressed  the  essence  of 
the  doctrine  of  unlimited  power.  By  the  rules  of  that  system,  the  people 
are  disconnected  from  the  State;  they  are  its  subjects — it  b  their  lord. 
These  ideas,  founded  in  the  love  of  power,  and  long  supported  by  the  ex- 
cess and  the  abuse  of  it,  are  yielding,  in  our  age,  to  other  opinions;  and 
the  civilized  world  seems  at  last  to  be  proceeding  to  the  conviction  of  that 
fundamental  and  manifest  truth,  that  the  powers  of  government  are  but  a 
trust,  and  that  they  can  not  be  lawfully  exercised  but  for  the  good  of  the 
community.  As  knowledge  is  more  and  more  extended,  this  conviction 
becomes  more  and  more  general.  Knowledge,  in  tnith,  is  the  great  sun  in 
the  firmament.  Life  and  power  are  scattered  with  all  its  beams.  The 
prayer  of  the  Grecian  combatant,  when  enveloped  in  unnatural  clouds  and 
darkness,  is  the  appropriate  political  supplication  for  the  people  of  every 
country  not  yet  blessed  with  free  institutions: 

"  Dispel  this  cloud ;  the  light  of  heaven  restore ; 
Give  me  to  ske and  AJax  asks  no  more." 


It  is,  indeed,  a  touching  reflection,  that  while,  in  the  fullness  of  our 
country's  happiness,  we  rear  this  monument  to  her  honor,  we  look  for  in- 
struction in  our  undertaking  to  a  country  which  is  now  in  fearful  contef^t, 
not  for  works  of  art  or  memorials  of  glory,  but  for  her  own  existence. 
Let  her  be  assured  that  she  is  not  forgotten  in  the  world ;  that  her  efforts 
are  applauded,  and  that  constant  prayers  ascend  for  her  success.  And  let 
us  cherish  a  confident  hope  for  her  final  triumph.  If  the  true  spark  of 
religious  and  civil  liberty  be  kindled,  it  will  bum.  Human  agency  can 
not  extinguish  it.  Like  the  earth's  central  fire,  it  may  be  smothered  for  a 
time ;  the  ocean  may  overwhelm  it ;  mountains  may  press  it  down ;  but  its 
inherent  and  unconquerable  force  will  heave  both  the  ocean  and  the  land, 
and  at  some  time  or  another,  in  some  place  or  another,  the  volcano  will 
break  out  and  flame  up  to  heaven. 

Among  the  great  events  of  the  half  century,  we  must  reckon,  certainly, 
the  Revolution  of  South  America ;  and  we  are  not  likely  to  overrate  the 
importance  of  that  Revolution,  either  to  the  people  of  the  country  itself,  or 
to  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  late  Spanish  colonies,  now  independent 
States,  under  circumstances  less  favorable,  doubtless,  than  attended  onr 
own  Revolution,  have  yet  successfully  commenced  their  national  existence. 
They  have  accomplished  the  great  object  of  establishing  their  independ- 
ence ;  they  are  known  and  acknowledged  in  the  world ;  and  although,  in 
regard  to  their  systems  of  government,  their  sentiments  on  religious  toler- 
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ation,  and  their  provisions  for  public  instruction,  they  may  have  yet  much 
to  learn,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  have  risen  to  the  condition  of  set- 
tled and  established  States  more  rapidly  than  could  have  been  reasonably 
anticipated.  They  already  furnish  an  exhilarating  example  of  the  diflference 
between  free  governments  and  despotic  misrule.  Their  commerce,  at  this 
moment,  creates  a  new  activity  in  all  the  great  marts  of  the  world.  They 
show  themselves  able,  by  an  exchange  of  commodities,  to  bear  a  useful 
part  in  the  intercourse  of  nations.  A  new  spirit  of  enterprise  and  indus- 
try begins  to  prevail;  all  the  great  interests  of  society  receive  a  salutary 
impulse ;  and  the  progress  of  information  not  only  testifies  to  an  improved 
condition,  but  constitutes,  itself,  the  highest  and  most  essential  improve- 
ment. 

When  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  fought,  the  existence  of  South 
America  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  civilized  world.  The  thirteen  IJttle  colo- 
nies of  North  America  habitually  called  themselves  the  "Continent." 
Borne  down  by  colonial  subjugation,  monopoly  and  bigotry,  these  vast  re- 
gions of  the  South  were  hardly  visible  above  the  horizon.  But,  in  our  day, 
there  hath  been,  as  it  were,  a  new  creation.  The  southern  hemisphere 
emerges  from  the  sea.  Its  lofty  mountains  begin  to  lift  themselves  into 
the  light  of  heaven ;  its  broad  and  fertile  plains  stretch  out  in  beauty  to 
the  eye  of  civilized  man,  and,  at  the  mighty  being  of  the  voice  of  political 
liberty,  the  waters  of  darkness  retire. 

And,  now,  let  us  indulge  an  honest  exultation  in  the  conviction  of  the 
benefit  which  the  example  of  our  country  has  produced,  and  is  likely  to 
produce,  on  human  freedom  and  human  happiness.  And  let  us  endeavor 
to  comprehend,  in  all  its  magnitude,  and  to  feel,  in  all  its  importance,  the 
part  assigned  to  us  in  the  great  drama  of  human  afiairs.  We  are  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  system  of  representative  and  popular  governments. 
Thus  far  our  example  shows  that  such  governments  are  compatible,  not 
only  with  respectability  and  power,  but  with  repose,  with  peace,  with  se- 
curity of  personal  rights,  with  good  laws  and  a  just  administration. 

And  let  the  sacred  obligations  which  have  devolved  on  this  generation 
and  on  us,  sink  deep  into  our  hearts.  Those  are  daily  dropping  from 
among  us  who  established  our  liberty  and  our  government  The  great 
trust  now  descends  to  new  hands.  Let  us  apply  ourselves  to  that  which 
is  presented  to  us  as  our  appropriate  object.  We  can  win  no  laurels  in  a 
war  for  independence.  Earlier  and  worthier  hands  have  gathered  them 
all.  Nor  are  there  places  for  us  by  the  side  of  Solon  and  Alfred,  and  other 
founders  of  States.  Our  fathers  have  filled  them.  But  there  remains  to 
us  a  great  duty  of  defense  and  preservation,  and  there  is  open  to  us,  alsoi 
a  noble  pursuit  to  which  the  spirit  of  the  times  strongly  invites  us.  Our 
proper  business  is  improvement.  Let  our  age  be  the  age  of  improvement. 
In  a  day  of  peace  let  us  advance  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  works  of  peace* 
Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land,  call  forth  its  powers,  build  up  its 
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institutions)  promote  all  its  great  interests^  and  see  whether  we  also,  in  our 
day  and  generation,  may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remembered. 
Let  us  cultivate  a  true  spirit  of  union  and  harmony.  In  pursuing  the 
great  objects  which  our  condition  points  out  to  us,  let  us  act  under  a  set- 
tled conviction  and  an  habitual  feeling  that  these  twenty-four  States  are 
one  country.  Let  our  conceptions  be  enlarged  to  the  circle  of  our  duties. 
Let  us  extend  our  ideas  over  the  whole  of  the  vast  field  in  which  we  are 
called  to  act.  Let  our  object  be  our  country,  our  whole  country,  and  noth- 
ing but  our  country.  And,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  may  that  country  itself 
become  a  vast  and  splendid  monument,  not  of  oppression  and  terror,  but 
of  wisdom,  of  peace,  and  of  liberty,  upon  which  the  world  may  gaze,  with 
admiration,  forever. 

On  July  4,  1826,  the  semi-centennial  of  American  Inde- 
pendence, the  President's  venerable  father  and  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson died  at  their  respective  homes — Massachusetts  and 
Virginia.  Fifty  years  before,  both  had  set  their  names  to 
the  Immortal  Document  which  placed  their  country  among 
independent  nations.  We  have  thought  it  appropriate  to  in- 
sert here  some  extracts  from 

A   DISCOURSE, 

IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  LIVES  AND  SERVICES  OP 

JOHN  ADAMS  AND  THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  Aug.  2, 1826, 
BY  DANIEL  WEBSTER. 

This  is  an  unaccustomed  spectacle.  For  the  first  time,  fellow-citisenB, 
badges  of  mourning  shroud  the  columns  and  overhang  the  arches  of  this 
hall.  These  walls,  which  were  consecrated,  so  long  ago,  to  the  cause  of 
American  libertj,  which  witnessed  her  infant  struggles,  and  rung  with  the 
shouts  of  her  earliest  victories,  proclaim,  now,  that  distinguished  friends 
and  champions  of  the  great  cause  have  fallen.  It  is  right  that  it  should 
be  thus.  The  tears  which  flow,  and  the  honors  that  are  paid,  when  the 
founders  of  the  Republic  die,  give  hope  that  the  Republic  itself  may  be  im- 
mortal. It  is  fit,  that  by  public  assembly  and  solemn  observance,  by  an- 
them and  by  eulogy,  we  commemorate  the  services  of  national  benefactors, 
extol  their  virtues,  and  render  thanks  to  God  for  eminent  blessings,  early 
given  and  long  continued,  to  our  favored  country. 
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Adams  and  Jefferson  are  no  more;  and  we  are  assembled,  fellow-citizens, 
the  aged,  the  middle-aged,  and  the  young,  by  the  spontaneous  impulse  of 
all,  under  the  authority  of  the  municipal  government,  with  the  presence 
of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  commonwealth,  and  others  its  official  repre- 
sentatives, the  univt-rsity,  and  the  learned  societies,  to  bear  our  part,  in 
those  manifestations  of  respect  and  gratitude  which  universally  pervade 
the  land.  Adams  and  Jefferson  are  no  more.  On  our  fiftieth  anniversary, 
the  great  day  of  national  jubilee,  in  the  very  hour  of  public  rejoicing,  in 
the  midst  of  echoing  and  reechoing  voices  of  thanksgiving,  while  their 
own  names  were  on  all  tongues,  they  took  their  flight  together  to  the  world 
of  spirits. 

II  it  be  true  that  no  one  can  safely  be  pronounced  happy  while  he  lives; 
if  that  event  which  terminates  life  can  alone  crown  its  honors  and  its 
glory — what  felicity  is  here !  The  great  Epic  of  their  lives,  how  happily 
concluded  t  Poetry  itself  has  hardly  closed  illustrious  lives,  and  finished 
the  career  of  earthly  renown,  by  such  a  consummation.  If  we  had  the 
power,  we  could  not  wish  to  reverse  this  dispensation  of  the  Divine  Provi- 
dence. The  great  objects  of  life  were  accomplished ;  the  drama  was  ready 
to  be  closed  ;  it  has  closed ;  our  patriots  have  fallen ;  but  so  fallen,  at  such 
age,  with  such  coincidence,  on  such .  a  day,  that  we  can  not  rationally  la- 
ment that  that  end  has  come  which  we  knew  could  not  be  long  deferred. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  I  have  said,  are  no  more.  As  human  beings,  in- 
deed, they  are  no  more.  They  are  no  more,  as  in  1776,  bold  and  fearless 
advocates  of  independence;  no  more,  as  on  subsequent  periods,  the  head 
of  the  Government ;  no  more,  as  we  have  recently  seen  them,  aged  and 
venerable  objects  of  admiration  and  regard.  They  are  no  more.  They 
are  dead.  But  how  little  is  there  of  the  great  and  good  which  can  die ! 
To  their  country  they  yet  live,  and  live  forever.  They  live  in  all  that  per- 
petuates the  remembrance  of  men  on  earth  ;  in  the  recorded  proofs  of  their 
own  great  actions,  in  the  ofifspring  of  their  intellect,  in  the  deep  engraved 
lines  of  public  gratitude,  and  in  the  respect  and  homage  of  mankind. 
They  live  in  their  example ;  and  they  live,  emphatically,  and  will  live  in 
the  influence  which  their  lives  and  efforts,  their  principles  and  opinions, 
now  exercise,  and  will  continue  to  exercise,  on  the  affairs  of  men,  not  only 
in  their  own  country,  but  throughout  the  civilized  world.  A  superior  and 
commanding  human  intellect,  a  truly  great  man,  when  Heaven  vouchsafes 
so  rare  a  gift,  is  not  a  temporary  flame,  burning  bright  for  a  while,  and  then 
expiring,  giving  place  to  returning  darkness.  It  is  rather  a  spark  of  fer- 
vent heat,  as  well  as  radiant  light,  with  power  to  enkindle  the  common 
mass  of  human  mind ;  so  that  when  it  glimmers,  in  its  own  decay,  and 
finally  goes  out  in  death,  no  night  follows,  but  it  leaves  the  world  all  light, 
all  on  fire,  from  the  potent  contact  of  its  own  spirit.  Bacon  died ;  but  the 
human  understanding,  roused  by  the  touch  of  his  miraculous  wand,  to  a 
perception  of  the  true  philosophy,  and  the  just  mode  of  inquiring  after 
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truth,  has  kept  on  its  course,  successfully  and  gloriously.  Newton  died ; 
yet  the  courses  of  the  spheres  are  still  knovm,  and  they  yet  move  on,  in  the 
orbits  which  he  saw,  and  described  for  them,  in  the  infinity  of  space. 

We  are  not  assembled,  therefore,  fellow-citizens,  as  men  overwhelmed 
with  calamity  by  the  sudden  disruption  of  the  ties  of  friendship  or  affec- 
tion, or  as  in  despair  for  the  republic,  by  the  untimely  blighting  of  its 
hopes.  Death  has  not  surprised  us  by  an  unseasonable  blow.  We  have, 
indeed,  seen  the  tomb  close,  but  it  has  closed  only  over  mature  years,  over 
long-protracted  public  service,  over  the  weakness  of  age,  and  over  life 
itself  only  when  the  ends  of  living  had  been  fulfilled.  These  suns,  as  they 
rose  slowly,  and  steadily,  amidst  clouds  and  storms,  in  their  ascendant,  so 
they  have  not  rushed  from  their  meridian  to  sink  suddenly  in  the  west. 
Like  the  mildness,  the  serenity,  the  continuing  benignity  of  a  summer's 
day,  they  have  gone  down  with  slow-descending,  grateful,  long-lingering 
light ;  and  now  that  they  are  beyond  the  visible  margin  of  the  world,  good 
omens  cheer  us  from  "  the  bright  track  of  their  fiery  car  I " 

There  were  many  points  of  similarity  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  these 
great  men. . ,  They  belonged  to  the  same  profession,  and  had  pursaed  its 
studies  and  its  practice,  for  unequal  lengths  of  time  indeed,  but  with  dili- 
gence and  effect.  Both  were  learned  and  able  lawyers.  They  were  na- 
tives and  inhabitants,  respectively,  of  those  two  of  the  colonies,  which,  at 
the  Bevolution,  were  the  largest  and  most  powerful,  and  which  naturally 
had  a  lead  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  times.  When  the  colonies  be- 
came, in  some  degree,  united,  by  the  assembling  of  a  general  Congress, 
they  were  brought  to  act  together,  in  its  deliberations,  not  indeed  at  the 
same  time,  but  both  at  early  periods.  Each  had  already  manifested  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  of  the  country,  as  well  as  his  ability  to  maintaia 
it  by  printed  addresses,  public  speeches,  extensive  correspondence,  and 
whatever  other  mode  could  be  adopted,  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the 
encroachment  of  the  British  Parliament  and  animating  the  people  to  a 
manly  resistance.  Both  were  not  only  decided,  but  early  friends  of  inde- 
pendence. While  others  yet  doubted,  they  were  resolved  ;  while  others 
hesitated,  they  pressed  forward.  They  were  both  members  of  the  commit- 
tee for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  they  constituted 
the  sub-committee,  appointed  by  the  other  members  to  make  the  draught. 
They  left  their  seats  in  Congress,  being  called  to  other  public  employments, 
at  periods  not  remote  from  each  other,  although  one  of  them  returned  to 
it,  afterwards,  for  a  short  time.  Neither  of  them  was  of  the  assembly  of 
great  men  which  formed  the  present  Constitution,  and  neither  was  at  any 
time  member  of  Congress  under  its  provisions.  Both  have  been  public 
ministers  abroad,  both  Vice  Presidents,  and  both  Presidents.  These  coin- 
cidences are  now  singularly  croiwed  and  completed.  They  have  died 
together;  and  they  died  on  the  anniversary  of  liberty. 
*'♦  «  »  ♦  «♦♦♦  « 
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The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Adams  resembled  his  general  character^  and 
formed,  indeed,  a  part  of  it  It  was  bold,  manly  and  energetic,  and  such 
the  crisis  required.  When  public  bodies  are  to  be  addressed  on  momen- 
tous occasions,  when  great  interests  are  at  stake  and  strong  passions  exci- 
ted, nothing  is  valuable  in  speech  further  than  it  is  connected  with  high 
intellectual  and  moral  endowments.  Clearness,  force,  and  earnestness  are 
the  qualities  which  produce  conviction.  True  eloquence,  indeed,  does  not 
consist  in  speech.  It  can  not  be  brought  from  far.  Labor  and  learning 
may  toil  for  it,  but  they  will  toil  in  vain.  Words  and  phrases  may  be 
marshaled  in  every  way,  but  they  can  not  compass  it  It  must  exist  in 
the  man,  in  the  subject,  and  in  the  occasion.  Affected  passion,  inteiyse 
expression,  the  pomp  of  declamation,  all  may  aspire  after  it — they  can  not 
reach  it  It  comes,  if  it  come  at  all,  like  the  outbreaking  of  a  fountain 
from  the  earth  or  the  bursting  forth  of  volcanic  fires  with  spontaneous, 
original,  native  force.  The  graces  taught  in  the  schools,  the  costly  orna- 
ments and  studied  contrivances  of  speech  shock  and  disgust  men,  when 
their  own  lives  and  the  fate  of  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  coun- 
try hang  on  the  decision  of  the  hour.  Then  words  have  lost  their  power, 
rhetoric  is  vain,  and  all  elaborate  oratory  contemptible.  Even  genius  itself 
then  feels  rebuked  and  subdued,  as  in  the  presence  of  higher  qualities. 
Then,  patriotism  is  eloquent;  then,  self-devotion  is  eloquent.  The  clear 
conception,  outrunning  the  deductions  of  logic,  the  high  purpose,  the  firm 
resolve,  the  dauntless  spirit,  speaking  on  the  tongue,  beaming  from  the 
eye,  informing  every  feature  and  urging  the  whole  man  onward,  right  on- 
ward to  his  object — this,  this  is  eloquence;  or,  rather,  it  is  something 
greater  and  higher  than  all  eloquence — it  is  action,  noble,  sublime,  godlike 
action. 

In  July,  1776,  the  controversy  had  passed  the  stage  of  argument  An 
appeal  had  been  made  to  force,  and  opposing  armies  were  in  the  field.  Con- 
gress, then,  was  to  decide  whether  the  tie  which  had  so  long  bound  us  to 
the  parent  State  was  to  be  severed  at  once  and  severed  forever.  All  the 
Colonies  had  signified  their  resolution  to  abide  by  this  decision,  and  the 
people  looked  for  it  with  the  most  intense  anxiety.  And  surely,  fellow- 
citizens,  never,  never  were  men  called  to  a  more  important  political  de- 
liberation. If  we  contemplate  it  from  the  point  where  they  then  stood,  no 
question  could  be  more  full  of  interest ;  if  we  look  at  it  now  and  judge  of 
its  importance  by  its  effects,  it  appears  in  still  greater  magnitude. 

Let  us,  then,  bring  before  us  the  assembly  which  was  about  to  decide  a 
question  thus  big  with  the  fate  of  empire.  Let  us  open  their  doors  and 
look  in  upon  their  deliberations.  Let  us  survey  the  anxious  and  careworn 
countenances.    Let  us  hear  the  firm-toned  voices  of  this  band  of  patriots. 

Hancock  presides  over  the  solemn  sitting,  and  one  of  those  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  pronounce  for  absolute  independence  is  on  the  floor  and  is  urging 
his  reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  declaration. 

"  Let  us  pause!    This  step,  once  taken,  can  not  be  retraced.    This  reso. 
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lutioD)  once  passed,  will  cut  off  all  hope  of  reconciliation.  If  snccess  at- 
tend the  arms  of  England  we  shall  then  be  no  longer  Colonies  with  charters 
aild  with  privileges.  These  will  all  be  forfeited  by  this  act,  and  we  shall 
be  in  the  condition  of  other  conquered  people — at  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
querors. For  ourselyes,  we  may  be  ready  to  run  the  hazard,  but  are  we 
ready  to  carry  the  country  to  that  length  ?  Is  success  so  probable  as  to 
justify  it  ?  Where  is  the  military,  where  the  naval  power  by  which  we  are 
to  resist  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  of  England  ?  for  she  will  exert  that 
strength  to  the  utmost.  Can  we  rely  on  the  constancy  and  perseverance 
of  the  people,  or  will  they  not  act  as  the  people  of  other  countries  have 
acted,  and,  wearied  with  a  long  war,  submit,  in  the  end,  to  a  worse  oppres- 
sion ?  While  we  stand  on  our  old  ground  and  insist  on  redress  of  griev- 
ances, we  know  we  are  right,  and  are  not  answerable  for  consequences. 
Nothing,  then,  can  be  imputable  to  us.  But  if  we  now  change  our  object, 
carry  our  pretensions  further  and  set  up  for  absolute  independence,  we 
shall  lose  the  sympathy  of  mankind.  We  shall  no  longer  be  defending 
what  we  possess,  but  struggling  for  something  which  we  never  did  possess, 
and  which  we  have  solemnly  and  uniformly  disclaimed  all  intention  of 
pursuing  from  the  very  outset  of  the  troubles.  Abandoning  thus  our  old 
ground  of  resistance  only  to  arbitrary  acts  of  oppression,  the  nations  will 
believe  the  whole  to  have  been  mere  pretence,  and  they  will  look  on  us, 
not  as  injured,  but  as  ambitious  subjects.  I  shudder  before  this  responsi- 
bility. It  will  be  on  us  if,  relinquishing  the  ground  we  have  stood  on  so 
long  and  stood  on  so  safely,  we  now  proclaim  independence  and  carry  on 
the  war  for  that  object,  while  these  cities  bum,  these  pleasant  fields  whiten 
and  bleach  with  the  bones  of  their  owners,  and  these  streams  run  blood.  It 
will  be  upon  us,  it  will  be  upon  us,  if  failing  to  maintain  this  unseasona- 
ble and  ill-judged  declaration,  a  sterner  despotism,  maintained  by  military 
power,  shall  be  established  over  our  posterity,  when  we  ourselves,  given 
up  by  an  exhausted,  a  harassed,  a  iqisled  people,  shall  have  expiated  our 
rashness  and  atoned  for  our  presumption  on  the  scaffold.'' 

It  was  for  Mr.  Adams  to  reply  to  arguments  like  these.  We  know  his 
opinions,  and  we  know  his  character.  He*  would  commence  with  his  ac- 
customed directness  and  earnestness. 

"  Sink  or  swim,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  give  my  hand  and  my 
heart  to  this  vote.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  banning  we  aimed  not 
at  independence.  But  there's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.  The  in- 
justice of  England  has  driven  us  to  arms ;  and,  blinded  to  her  own  inter- 
est, for  our  good,  she  has  obstinately  persisted,  till  independence  is  now 
within  our  grasp.  We  have  but  to  reach  forth  to  it,  and  it  is  ours.  Why, 
then,  should  we  defer  the  declaration?  Is  any  man  so  weak  as  now  to 
hope  for  a  reconciliation  with  England,  which  shall  leave  either  safety  to 
the  country  and  its  liberties,  or  safety  to  his  own  life  and  his  own  honor? 
Are  not  you,  sir,  who  sit  in  that  chair — is  not  he,  our  venerable  colleague 
near  you — are  you  not  both  already  the  proscribed  and  predestined  objects 
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of  paniflhment  and  of  vengeance?  Cut  off  from  all  hope  of  royal  clem- 
ency, what  are  700,  what  can  yon  be,  while  the  pow^r  of  England  remains, 
but  outlaws  ?  If  we  postpone  independence,  do  we  mean  to  carry  on,  or 
to  gire  up,  the  war?  Do  we  mean  to  submit  to  the  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment, Boston  Port  Bill  and  all  ?  Do  we  mean  to  submit,  and  consent  that 
we  ourselves  shall  be  ground  to  powder,  and  our  country  and  its  rights 
trodden  down  in  the  dust?  I  know  we  do  not  mean  to  submit.  We  never 
shall  submit.  Do  we  intend  to  violate  that  most  solemn  obligation  ever 
entered  into  by  men — that  plighting,  before  God,  of  our  sacred  honor  to 
Washington,  when,  putting  him  forth  to  incur  the  dangers  of  war,  as  well 
as  the  political  hazards  of  the  times,  we  promised  to  adhere  to  him  in  ev- 
ery extremity,  with  our  fortunes  and  our  lives  ?  I  know  there  is  not  a 
man  here  who  would  not  rather  see  a  general  conflagration  sweep  over  the 
land,  or  an  earthquake  sink  it,  than  one  jot  or  tittle  of  that  plighted  faith 
fall  to  the  ground.  For  myself,  having,  twelve  months  ago,  in  this  place, 
moved  you  that  George  Washington  be  appointed  commander  of  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised,  for  defense  of  American  liberty,  may  my  right 
hand  forget  her  cunning,  and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth 
if  I  hesitate  or  wave  in  the  support  I  give  him.  The  war,  then,  must  go 
on.  We  must  fight  it  through.  And  if  the  war  must  go  on,  why  put  off 
longer  the  declaration  of  independence?  That  measure  will  strengthen 
us.  It  will  give  us  character  abroad.  The  nations  will  then  treat  with 
us,  which  they  never  can  do  while  we  acknowledge  ourselves  subjects,  in 
arms  against  our  sovereign.  Nay,  I  maintain  that  England  herself  will 
sooner  treat  for  peace  with  us  on  the  footing  of  independence,  than  con- 
sent, by  repealing  her  acts,  to  acknowledge  that  her  whole  conduct  towards 
ns  has  been  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression.  Her  pride  will  be  less 
wounded  by  submitting  to  that  course  of  things  which  now  predestinates 
our  independence,  than  by  yielding  the  points  in  controversy  to  her  rebel- 
lious subjects.  The  former  she  would  regard  as  the  result  of  fortune ;  the 
latter  shle  would  feel  as  her  own  deep  disgrace.  Why,  then— why,  then, 
sir,  do  we  not,  as  soon  as  possible,  change  this  from  a  civil  to  a  national 
war?  And  since  we  must  fight  it  through,  why  not  put  ourselves  in  a 
state  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of  victory,  if  we  gain  the  victory? 

"  If  we  fail,  it  can  be  no  worse  for  us.  But  we  shall  not  fail.  The 
cause  will  raise  up  armies ;  the  cause  will  create  navies.  The  people — 
the  people,  if  we  are  true  to  them,  will  carry  us,  and  will  carry  themselves, 
gloriously  through  this  struggle.  I  care  not  how  fickle  other  people  have 
been  found.  I  know  the  people  of  these  Colonies,  and  I  know  that  resist- 
ance to  British  aggression  is  deep  and  settled  in  their  hearts,  and  can  not 
be  eradicated.  Every  Colony,  indeed,  has  expressed  its  willingness  to  fol- 
low. If  we  but  take  the  lead.  Sir,  the  declaration  will  inspire  the  people 
with  increased  courage.  Instead  of  a  long  and  bloody  war  for  restoration 
of  privil^es,  for  redress  of  grievances,  for  chartered  immunities,  held  un- 
der a  British  king,  set  before  them  the  glorious  object  of  entire  independ« 
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€nce,  and  it  will  breathe  into  them  anew  the  breath  of  life.  Bead  this 
declaration  at  the  head  of  the  army;  every  sword  will  be  drawn  from  its 
scabbard,  and  the  solemn  vow  uttered  to  maintain  it,  or  to  perish  on  the 
bed  of  honor.  Publish  it  from  the  pulpit;  religion  will  approve  it,  and 
the  love  of  religious  liberty  will  cling  round  it,  resolved  to  stand  with  it, 
or  fall  with  it  Send  it  to  the  public  halls;  proclaim  it  there;  letlhem 
hear  it  who  heard  the  first  roar  of  the  enemy^s  cannon ;  let  them  see  it 
who  saw  their  brothers  and  their  sons  fall  on  the  field  of  Bunker  Hill,  and 
in  the  streets  of  Lexington  and  Concord,  and  the  very  walls  will  cry  out 
in  its  support. 

"Sir,  I  know  the  uncertainty  of  human  afiairs,  but  I  see,  I  see  clearly, 
through  this  day's  business.  You  and  I,  indeed,  may  rue  it  We  may 
not  live  to  the  time  when  this  declaration  shall  be  made  good.  We  may  die; 
diecolonbts;  die  slaves;  die,  it  maybe,  ignominiously  and  on  the  scaffold. 
Be  it  so.  Be  it  so.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Heaven  that  my  country  shall 
require  the  poor  offering  of  my  life,  the  victim  shall  be  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed hour  of  sacrifice,  come  when  that  hour  may.  But  while  I  do  live, 
let  me  have  a  country,  or  at  least  the  hope  of  a  country,  and  that  a  free 
country. 

"  But  whatever  may  be  our  fate,  be  assured,  be  assured,  that  thb  declar- 
ation will  stand.  It  may  cost  treasure,  it  may  cost  blood ;  but  it  will  stand, 
and  it  will  richly  compensate  for  both.  Through  the  thick  gloom  of  the  pres- 
ent I  see  the  brightness  of  the  future  as  the  sun  in  heaven.  We  shall  make 
this  a  glorious,  an  immortal  day.  When  we  are  in  our  graves,  our  children 
will  honor  it.  They  will  celebrate  it  with  thanksgiving,  with  festivity,  with 
bonfires  and  illuminations.  On  its  annual  return  they  will  shed  tears, 
copious,  gushing  tears,  not  of  subjection  and  slavery,  not  of  agony  and  dis- 
tress, but  of  exultation,  of  gratitude,  and  of  joy.  vSir,  before  God,  I  be- 
lieve the  hour  has  come.  My  judgment  approves  this  measure,  and  my 
whole  heart  is  in  it.  All  that  I  have,  and  all  that  I  am,  and  all  that  I 
hope  in  this  life,  I  am  now  ready  here  to  stake  upon  it;  and  I  leave  off, 
as  I  began,  that,  live  or  die,  survive  or  perish,  I  am  for  the  declaration. 
It  is  my  living  sentiment,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  it  shall  be  my  dy- 
ing sentiment ;  independence  now,  and  independence  forever." 

And  so  that  day  shall  be  honored,  illustrious  prophet  and  patriot!  so 
that  day  shall  be  honored,  and  as  often  as  it  returns,  thy  renown  slfall 
come  along  with  it,  and  the  glory  of  thy  life,  like  the  day  of  thy  death, 
shall  not  fail  from  the  remembrance  of  men. 

It  would  be  unjust,  fellow-citizens,  on  this  occasion,  while  we  express 
our  veneration  for  him  who  is  the  immediate  subject  of  these  remarks,  were 
we  to  omit  a  most  respectful,  affectionate,  and  grateful  mention  of  those 
other  great  men,  his  colleagues,  who  stood#with  him,  and,  with  the  same 
spirit,  the  same  devotion,  took  part  in  the  interesting  transaction.  Hancock, 
the  proscribed  Hancock,  exiled  from  his  home  by  a  Military  GK)vemor, 
cut  off  by  proclamation  from  the  mercy  of  the  crown — Heaven  reserved 
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for  him  the  distingnished  honor  of  putting  this  great  question  to  the  vote, 
and  of  writing  his  own  name  first  and  most  conspicuously  on  that  parch- 
ment which  spoke  defiance  to  the  power  of  the  crown  of  England.  There, 
too,  is  the  name  of  that  other  proscribed  patriot,  Samuel  Adams — a  man 
who  hungered  and  thirsted  for  the  independence  of  ,his  country ;  who 
thought  the  declaration  halted  and  lingered,  being  himself  not  only  ready, 
but  eager  for  it  long  before  it  was  proposed ;  a  man  of  the  deepest  sagacity, 
the  clearest  foresight,  and  the  profoundest  judgment  in  men.  And  there 
is  Gbrry,  himself  among  the  earliest  and  the  foremost  of  the  patriots, 
found,  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  summoned  them  to  common  councils, 
by  the  side  of  Warren ;  a  man  who  lived  to  serve  his  country  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  to  die  in  the  second  place  in  the  Gk>vemment  There,  too,  is 
the  inflexible,  the  upright,  the  Spartan  character,  Robert  Treat  Paine.  He, 
also,  lived  to  serve  his  country  through  the  Struggle,  and  then  withdrew  from 
her  councils,  only  that  he  might  give  his  labors  and  his  life  to  his  native 
State  in  another  relation.  These  names,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  treasures 
of  the  Commonwealth;  and  they  are  treasures  which  grow  brighter  by 
time.  ♦♦♦♦«♦*♦* 

Literature  sometimes,  and  pretensions  to  it  much  oftener,  disgusts,  by 
appearing  to  hang  loosely  on  the  character,  like  something  foreign  or  ex- 
traneous, not  a  part,  but  an  ill-adjusted  appendage ;  or  by  seeming  to  over- 
load and  weigh  it  down,  by  its  unsightly  bulk,  like  the  productions  of  bad 
taste  in  architecture,  where  there  is  massy  and  cumbrous  ornament,  with- 
out strength  or  solidity  of  column.  This  has  exposed  learning,  and  espe- 
cially classical  learning,  to  reproach.  Men  have  seen  that  it  might  exist, 
without  mental  superiority,  without  vigor,  without  good  taste,  and  with- 
out utility.  But,  in  such  cases,  classical  learning  has  only  not  inspired 
natural  talent ;  or,  at  most,  it  has  but  made  original  feebleness  of  intellect 
and  natural  bluntness  of  perception,  something  more  conspicuous.  The 
question,  after  all,  if  it  be  a  question,  is,  whether  literature,  ancient  as 
well  as  modem,  does  not  assist  a  good  understanding,  improve  natural  good 
taste,  add  polished  armor  to  native  strength,  and  render  its  possessor  not 
only  more  capable  of  deriving  private  happiness  from  contemplation  and 
reflection,  but  more  accomplished,  also,  for  action  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and 
especially  for  public  action.  Those  whose  memories  we  now  honor,  were 
learned  men ;  but  their  learning  was  kept  in  its  proper  place  and  made 
subservient  to  the  uses  and  objects  of  life.  They  were  scholars,  not  com- 
mon, nor  superficial;  but  their  scholarship  was  so  in  keeping  with  their 
character,  so  blended  and  inwrought,  that  careless  observers,  or  bad  judges, 
not  seeing  an  ostentatious  display  of  it,  might  infer  that  it  did  not  exist ; 
forgetting,  or  not  knowing,  that  classical  learning,  in  men  who  act  in  con- 
spicuous public  stations,  perform  duties  which  exercise  the  faculty  of 
writing,  or  address  popular,  deliberative,  or  judicial  bodies,  is  often  felt, 
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/Where  it  is  little  Been,  and  sometimes  felt  more  effectually,  because  it  10 

not  seen  at  all. 

«  •  *  »  »  «,»  »•• 

Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  fellow-citizens,  were  successively  Presi- 
dents of  the  United  States.  The  comparative  merits  of  their  respective 
Administrations  for  a  lon^  time  agitated  and  divided  public  opinion. 
They  were  rivals,  each  supported  by  numerous  and  powerful  portions  of 
the  people  for  the  highest  office.  This  contest,  partly  the  cause,  and  partly 
the  consequence  of  the  long  existence  of  two  great  political  parties  in  the 
country,  is  now  part  of  the  history  of  our  Government.  We  may  natur- 
ally reg^t  that  any  thing  should  have  occurred  to  create  difference  and 
discord  between  those  who  had  acted  harmpniously  and  efficiently  in  the 
great  concerns  of  the  Revolution.  But  this  is  not  the  time,  nor  this  the 
occasion,  for  entering  into  the  grounds  of  that  difference,  or  for  attempting 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  questions  which  it  involves.  As  practical 
questions,  they  were  canvassed  when  the  measures  which  they  regarded 
were  acted  on  and  adopted ;  and  as  belonging  to  history,  the  time  has  not 
come  for  their  consideration. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  wonderful,  that  when  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  first  into  operation,  different  opinions  should  be  entertained  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  powers  conferred  by  it  Here  was  a  natural  source 
of  diversity  of  sentiment.  It  is  still  less  wonderful  that  that  event,  about 
contemporary  with  our  Government,  under  the  present  Constitution,  which 
so  entirely  shocked  all  Europe,  and  disturbed  our  relations  with  her  lead- 
ing powers,  should  be  thought  by  different  men,  to  have  different  bearings 
on  our  own  prosperity ;  and  that  the  early  measures  adopted  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, in  consequence  of  this  new  state  of  things,  should  be  seen  in  op- 
posite lights.  It  is  for  the  future  historian,  when  what  now  remains  of 
prejudice  and  misconception  shall  have  passed  away,  to  state  these  differ- 
ent opinions,  and  pronounce  impartial  judgment.  In  the  mean  time,  all 
good  men  rejoice,  and  well  may  rejoice,  that  the  sharpest  differences  sprang 
out  of  measures,  which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  ceased,  with  the  exi- 
gencies that  gave  them  birth,  and  have  left  no  permanent  effect,  either  oa 
the  Constitution  or  on  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country.  This  re- 
mark, I  am  aware,  may  be  supposed  to  have  its  exception  in  one  measure, 
the  alteration  of  the  Constitution  as  to  the  mode  of  choosing  President ; 
but  it  is  true  in  its  general  application.  Thus  the  course  of  policy  pur- 
sued towards  France,  in  1798,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  measures  of  com- 
mercial restriction,  commenced  in  1807,  on  the  other,  both  subjects  of  warm 
and  severe  opposition,  have  passed  away  and  left  nothing  behind  them. 
They  were  temporary,  and,  whether  wise  or  unwise,  their  consequences 
were  limited  to  their  respective  occasions.  It  is  equally  clear,  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  is  equally  gratifying,  that  those  measures  of  both  Adminis- 
trations, which  were  of  durable  importance,  and  which  drew  after  them 
interesting  and  long-remaining  consequences,  have  received  general  ap- 
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probation.  Such  was  the  organization,  or  rather  the  creation,  of  the  nayy 
in  the  Administration  of  Mr.  Adams ;  sach  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana, 
in  that  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  country,  it  may  safely  be  added,  is  not 
likely  to  be  willing  either  to  approve,  or  to  reprobate,  indiscriminately, 
and  in  the  aggregate,  all  the  measures  of  either,  or  of  any,  Administration. 
The  dictate  of  reason  and  of  justice  is,  that,  holding  each  one  his  own 
sentiments  on  the  points  in  difference,  we  imitate  the  great  men  themselres, 
in  the  forbearance  and  moderation  which  they  have  cherished,  and  in  the 
mutual  respect  and  kindness  which  they  have  been  so  much  inclined  to 
feel  and  to  reciprocate.        *  *  ♦  *  *  *  * 


XIII. 

ELEVENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1829-1833. 

ANDREW  JACKSON,  PRBsmENT.  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN,  Vice  Pbesidint. 

XXIst  and  XXIId  Congreasea. 
SECTION  1. 

John  Qoincy  Adams  had  been  opposed  by  Congress  through- 
out his  Administration.  He  alienated  the  South  by  fevoring 
the  tariff.  He  offended  the  East  by  repeating  the  charge  that 
it  had  proposed  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  and  a  separate 
confederacy  in  1803-4,  and  by  alleging  that  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention had  entertained  the  same  design. 

The  question  of  protective  tariff  had  now  not  only  become 
political^  but  sectional.  The  Southern  States,  as  a  section, 
were  arrayed  against  the  system,  though  prior  to  1816  had  fe- 
vered it,  not  merely  as  an  incident  to  revenue,  but  as  a  sub- 
stantive object.  In  feet  these  tariff  bills,  each  exceeding 
the  other  in  its  degree  of  protection,  had  become  a  regular 
appendage  of  our  Presidential  elections — carrying  round  in 
every  cycle  of  four  years  with  that  returning  event ;  starting 
in  1816  and  followed  up  in  1820-24,  and  now  in  1828,  with 
successive  augmentations  of  duties;  the  last  being  often 
pushed  as  a  party  measure,  and  with  the  visible  purpose  of 
influencing  the  Presidential  election. 
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The  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidential  election  in 
1828  were  Andrew  Jackson,  of  Tennes- 
Presidential  Nomi-  see,  and  John  C.  Calhoun,  of  South 
nations  in  1828.  Carolina.  The  National  Republicans^ 
or  Whigs,  brought  forward  John  Quincj 
Adams,  of  Massachusetts,  and  Richard  Rush,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  candidates  on  both  sides  were  nominated  by  com- 
mon consent,  or  by  State  Legislatures.  The  system  of  Con- 
gressional caucuses  had  been  abandoned,  and  that  of  National 
Conventions  had  not  yet  been  adopted. 

The  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  complete  success 
of  the  Democratic  electors.    In  February, 
Jackson  and  1829,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  and 

Calhoun  Elected,  were  found  to  be,  for  President,  178  for 
Jackson  and  83  for  Adams;  for  Vice 
President,  171  for  Calhoun,  7  for  William  Smith,  and  83  for 
Rush.  Jackson  and  Calhoun  were  therefore  declared  elected. 
On  March  4  (1829)  they  were  duly  inaugurated. 

ANDREW  JACKSON. 

Andrew  Jackson,  seventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  born  on  a  plantation  in 
Mecklenburg  county.  North  Carolina,  March  15th,  1767.  A 
few  days  before  the  birth  of  Andrew,  his  father  died,  leaving 
his  widow,  whose  maiden  name  was  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  to 
struggle  for  the  maintenance  and  culture  of  three  children. 
Andrew  received  very  little  schooling,  and  was  characterized 
for  his  boldness,  activity,  generosity,  and  self-reliance.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  fired  by  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother, 
who  perished  in  the  Indian  battle  of  Stono,  he  entered  his 
country^s  service  in  the  struggle  for  Independence.  Andrew 
and  his  brother,  Robert,  were  captured  by  the  British,  and 
the  latter  died  soon  after  their  exchange.  Their  mother,  in 
the  meantime,  who  had  acted  as  nurse  to  some  captive  friends 
on  a  prison  ship,  contracted  fever  and  died  suddenly,  leaving 
Andrew,  a  half  developed  youth,  the  sole  surviving  represen- 
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tative  of  the  family.  Andrew  tried  the  saddlery  trade  and 
school  teaching,  after  which  he  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
practice  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  rose  at  once  to  prominence. 
He  married  Mrs.  Robards  in  1791. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1796,  Jackson  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  as  the  first  Representative  of  Tennessee,  which  had 
just  been  admitted.  He  was  subsequently  Senator  from  the 
same  State,  and  at  a  later  period  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Tennessee.  In  1806  he  fought  a  duel  with  Charles  Dick- 
erson,  when  both  were  severely  wounded,  and  Dickerson  died. 

The  war  of  1812  brought  him  prominently  before  the  world 
as  a  dashing  military  chieftain.  Fired  by  the  massacre  at 
Fort  Mimm?,  he  inaugurated  a  vigorous  campaign  against  the 
British  and  the  Creek  Indians,  which  culminated  in  a  great 
victory  at  New  Orleans,  January  8,  1815. 

In  1823  he  was  again  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  nominated  for  the  Presidency,  receiving  a  large  but  un- 
successftil  vote.  In  1828  he  was  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
and  re-elected  in  1832.  Many  grave  measures  agitated  the 
country  during  his  Administration. 

He  retired  to  the  "Hermitage,''  March  4th,  1837,  where  he 
died,  June  8th,  1845.  General  Jackson  was  a  fearless,  hon* 
est  man,  of  rare  common  sense.  He  was  never  vanquished. 
He  conquered  the  wilderness,  the  savage,  the  trained  Euro- 
pean chieftain,  the  American  duelist,  and  the  politician. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  JACKSON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1829-'37— Eight  Years. 

inauoxtratid. 

Andrew  Jackson  (1767-1845),  of  Tennessee,  President March  4, 1829 

Vice  Pi'mdentm.  •  * 

John  C.  CAiiHOUN  (Adams's  Admin),  of  South  Carolina. ....March  4, 1829 
Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1866),  of  New  York %Maroh  4, 1833 

Secretaries  of  Slate, 

APPOINTSD. 

Martin  Van  Buren  (Vice  President),  of  New  York  March  6,  1829 
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Edwabd  Liyinqston  (1764-1836),  of  Looisiaoa Jan.    12, 1832 

LouiB  McLase  (1786-1867),  of  Delaware May  29,1833 

John  Fobsyth  (1780-1841),  of  Georgia Jan.  27, 1834 

JSeeretariea  of  the  Treagwy, 

Samubl  D.  Ingham  (1773-1860),  of  PennBylvania March  6, 1829 

LouiB  McLane  (Secretary  of  State),  of  Delaware Aug.     8, 1831 

William  J.  Duanb  (1760-1836),  of  Pennsylvania- May  29, 1833 

RooEB  B.  Taney  (1777-1864),  of  Maryland Sept  23,  1833 

Levi  Woodbuby  (1789-1861),  of  New  Hampeliire Jan.    27, 1834 

Seereiaries  (f  Wax, 

John  H.  Eaton  (1790-1856),  of  Tennessee March  9, 1829 

Lewis  CAas  (1783-1866),  of  Ohio Aug.    1, 1831 

Secretaries  of  the  Ncuy. 

John  Bbanoh  (1782-1863),  of  North  Carolina  « March  9, 1829 

Levi  Woodbuby  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  of  New  HampshircMay  23, 1831 
Mahlon  Dickbbson  (1769-1863),  of  New  Jersey June  30, 1834 

Pbetmadere  CkneraL 

William  T.  Babby  (1785-1836),  of  Kentucky March  9, 1829 

Amos  Kendall  (178&-1869),  of  Kentucky May     1, 1836 

Attorneys  OeneraL 

John  M.  Bebbien  (1781-1866),  of  Georgia- March  9, 1829 

BooEB  B.  TaAey  (Secretary  of  Treasury),  of  Maryland July  20, 1831 

Benjamin  F.  Butleb  (1796-1868),  of  New  York Nov.  16, 1833 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

SBRVBD. 

Andbew  Stevenson  (20th  Congress),  of  Virginia- 21st  Ck}ng.,  1829 

Andbew  Stevenson  (1784-1857),  of  Virginia 22d  Cong.,  1831 

Andrew  Stevenson,  of  Virginia 23d   Cong.,  1833 

Henby  Hubbabd  (pro  tem.)^  of  New  Hampshire 24th  Cong.,  1834 

John  Bell  (1797-1869),  of  Tennessee 24th  Cong.,  1834 

James  K.  Polk  (1795-1849),  of  Tennessee 26th  Cong.,  1836 

States  Admitted. — During  Jackson's  Administration  two 
new  States  were  admitted,  as  follows : 

Arkansas  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-fifth  State,  June  15, 
1836. 

Michigan  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-sixth  State,  January 
26,  1837. 
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SECnON  3. 

The  election  of  Greneral  Jackson  was  a  triumph  of  Demo- 
cratic principle,  and  an  assertion  of  the 
Results  of  Jack-  people's  right  to  govern  themselves.  That 
son's  Election.  principle  had  been  violated  in  the  Presi- 
dential election  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  Session  of  1824-^25;  and  the  sanction,  or 
rebuke,  of  that  violation  was  a  leading  question  in  the  whole 
canvass.  It  was  also  a  triumph  over  the  high  protective 
policy,  the  Federal  internal  improvement  policy,  and  the 
latitudinous  construction  of  the  Constitution ;  also  of  the 
Democracy  over  the  Federalists,  then  called  National  Repub- 
licans. It  was  the  re-establishment  of  parties  on  principle, 
according  to  the  landmarks  of  the  early  years  of  the  Grovern- 
ment.  For  although  Mr.  Adams  had  received  confidence 
and  office  from  Mr.  Madison  and  Mr.  Monroe,  and  had 
classed  with  the  Democratic  party  during  the  ^*  era  of  good 
feeling,"  yet  he  had  previously  been  Federal ;  and,  on  the  re- 
estabjishment  of  old  party  lines,  which  began  to  take  place 
after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, his  affinities  and  policy  became  those  of  his  former 
party;  and  as  a  party,  with  many  individual  exceptions^ 
they  became  his  supporters  and  his  strength.  General  Jack- 
son, on  the  contrary,  had  always  been  Democratic,  so  class- 
ing when  he  was  a  Senator  in  Congress  under  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  first  Mr.  Adams ;  also  when  party  lines  were 
most  straightly  drawn,  and  upon  principle,  and  as  such  now 
receiving  the  support  of  men  and  States  which  took  this  po- 
litical position  at  that  time,  and  maintained  it  for  years  after- 
wards ;  among  the  latter,  notably  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Pennsylvania. 

Jackson  began  his  Administration  by  removing  from  office 

all  his  political  opponents  and  filling  their  places 

Rotation     with  his  political  friends.    The  system  of  rotation 

in  Office,     thus  begun    has  ever    since   prevailed,   on    the 
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principle  that  "the  spoils  of  the  enemy  belong  to  the 
victor/^ 

Jackson  brought  to  the  discharge  of  his  great  office  strong 
passions^  decided  views,  unflinching  resolution,  and  violent 
prejudices.  His  lot  fell  in  critical  times,  and  his  Adminis- 
tration was  the  most  startling  and  the  boldest  in  the  annals 
of  the  United  States. 

The  session  of  Congress  (1829-30)  was  rendered  &mous  by 
the  long  and  earnest  debates  in  the  Senate  on 
Nnllifleatioii  the  doctrine  of  nuRiJicaiion,  as  it  was  then 
Debated.  called.     It  started  by  a  resolution  of  inquiry 

introduced  by  Mr.  Foot,  of  Connecticut.  It 
was  united  with  a  proposition  to  limit  the  sales  of  the  public 
lands  to  those  then  in  the  market ;  to  suspend  the  surveys  of 
the  public  lands,  and  to  abolish  the  office  of  Surveyor  Gren- 
eral.  The  eflect  of  such  a  resolution,  if  sanctioned  upon  in- 
quiry and  carried  into  legislative  effect,  would  have  been  to 
check  emigration  to  the  new  States  in  the  West,  and  to  check 
the  growth  and  settlement  of  these  States  and  Territories.  It 
was  warmly  opposed  by  Western  members.  The  debate  spread 
and  took  an  acrimonious  turn,  and  sectional,  imputing  to  the 
quarter  of  the  Union  from  which  it  came  an  old  and  early 
policy  to  check  the  growth  of  the  West  at  the  outset  by  pro- 
posing to  limit  the  sale  of  the  Western  lands,  by  selling  no 
tract  in  advance  until  all  in  the  rear  was  sold  out ;  and  dur- 
ing the  debate  Mr.  Webster  referred  to  the  famous  Ordinance 
of  1787  for  the  government  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
and  especially  the  anti-slavery  clause  which  it  contained. 

In  the  early  part  of  Jackson^s  Administration  the  partisan 
elements  of  the  country  resolved  into  the  two  great  factions 
of  Whig  and  Democratic — a  form  which 
Rise  of  the  Whigs,  remained  as  the  established  order  in 
politics  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The 
old  Federal  party,  as  we  have  seen,  had  lost  control  of  na- 
tional affiiirs  on  the  retirement  of  John  Adams  from  the 
Presidency.    We  have  also  noticed  that  during  the  "  Era  of 
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Good  Feeling  "  in  Monroe's  second  term,  partisanship  seemed 
ready  to  expire.  The  Anti-Federalists,  opposing  the  Na- 
tional Constitution  and  the  administrative  policy  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams,  became  Republicans;  and  with  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson,  they  came  into  power  as  Democrats. 
The  Administrations  of  Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  were  under  the  same  political  banner.  The  new 
forces  were  already  at  work,  however,  in  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams's term.  In  1831  the  National  Republicans,  as  the 
party  was  then  called  which  afterward  took  the  name  of 
*^  Whig/^  held  its  convention  in  Baltimore,  and  nominated 
candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President,  to  be  voted  for 
at  the  election  in  the  autumn  of  the  ensuing  year.  "To  this 
new  party  organization  the  name  of  Whig  was  given — a  name 
taken  from  the  old  Scotch  Covenanters  and  English  Republi- 
cans of  the  seventeenth  century,  worn  by  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Revolution  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Tories, 
and  now  adopted  as  the  permanent  title  of  the  opponents  of 
Jeffersonian  Democracy.  The  National  Republicans  (Whigs) 
were  in  a  minority  in  1829,  but  were  continually  reinforced 
by  loose  constructionist  Democrats.  They  never  became  a 
majority  party,  but,  by  combining  with  the  other  elements  of 
opposition,  were  frequently  able  to  thwart  the  President's 
plans,  and  even  to  censure  his  actions.  Their  leader  was 
Henry  Clay,  Senator  from  Kentucky.  His  popularity 
with  his  party  was  already  great,  though  not  so  unbounded 
as  afterward,  when  the  Whig  party  almost  became  Clay's  per- 
sonal party.'' 

The  Administration  was  engaged  in  constant  stru^le  with 
its  opponents,  the  Whigs,  the  Anti-Masoi^s,  and  the  United 
States  Bank,  and  was  abandoned  by  a  part  of  its  own  party — 

the  Loose  Constructionists,  who  advocated 
Opponents  of  the  Protection  and  Internal  Improvements — 
Administration.       and  the  Nullifiers.    "  The  President's  final 

success  came  from  the  impossibility  of  a 
hearty  union  of  his  opponents,  though  many  doubtful  voters 
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were  attracted  to  him  by  his  military  achievements,  by  the 
undoubted  sincerity  of  his  intentions,  and  by  natural  sym- 
pathy for  one  man  contending  against  odds/' 
In  April,  1830,  the  leading  Democrats  at  Washington  gave 

a  dinner  to  celebrate  Jefferson's  birthday. 
Coantor  Polit-  At  the  close  of  the  regular  toasts,  which  had 
leal  Toasts.         been  so  drawn  as  to  suggest  Nullification,  the 

President  rebuked  the  whole  proceeding  by 
giving  a  volunteer  toast:  **Our  Federal  Union — it  must  be 
preserved/'  The  Vice  President  retorted  with  another  to 
"  Liberty,  dearer  than  the  Union."  These  counter  defiances 
called  the  attention  of  the  whole  country  to  the  progress  of 
Nullification  among  Democratic  leaders,  and  indirectly  gave 
the  NuUificationists  warning  to  regard  the  President  as  an 
obstacle  to  their  designs.  Calhoun  recognized  the  President's 
growing  suspicion  of  him.  In  the  summer  of  1830  he  de- 
voted his  time  to  obtaining  materials  for  a  pamphlet  criticism 
of  Jackson's  course  in  the  Seminole  War  of  1818. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  1831,  the  pamphlet  was 
issued  in  Washington,  by  Calhoun,  and 
Roptnre  between  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United 
the  President  and  States,  explaining  the  cause  of  a  differ- 
the  Vice  President,  ence  which  had  taken  place  between  him- 
self and  the  President,  instigated,  as  the 
pamphlet  alleged,  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and  intended  to  make 
trouble  between  the  first  and  second  officers  of  the  Govern- 
ernment,  and  to  effect  the  political  destruction  of  himself 
(Mr.  Calhoun)  for  the  benefit  of  the  contriver  of  the  quarrel, 
the  then  Secretary  of  State,  and  indicated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidential  succession  upon  the  termination  of  Jackson^s 
term.  The  differences  grew  out  of  certain  charges  against 
General  Jackson,  respecting  his  conduct  during  the  Seminole 
War,  which  occurred  in  the  Administration  of  President 
Monroe.%  The  President  justified  himself  in  published  cor- 
respondence, but  the  inevitable  result  followed — a  rupture 
between   the   President  and   Vice   President  —  which   was 
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quickly  followed  by  a  dissolution  and  reconstruction  of  the 
Cabinet.  Some  of  its  members  were  classed  as  tlie  political 
friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun^  and  could  hardly  be  expected  to  remain 
as  ministers  to  the  President.  Mr. Van  Buren  resigned ;  .a  new 
Cabinet  was  appointed  and  confirmed.  This  change  in  the 
Cabinet  made  a  great  figure  in  the  party  politics  of  the  day, 
and  filled  all  the  opposition  newspapers,  and  had  many  sinis- 
ter reasons  assigned  to  it — ^all  to  the  prejudice  of  General 
Jackson  and  Mr.  Van  Buren. 

In  1826  William  Morgan,  of  Batavia,  New  York,  who 
had  advertised  a  book  exposing  the  se- 
Anti-Masonic  Party,  crets  of  Free  Masonry,  was  kidnaped 
and  never  seen  again.  The  crime  was 
charged  upon  the  society,  and  investigation,  as  it  was  alleged, 
was  impeded  by  leading  Free  Masons.  A  party  soon  grew 
up  in  Western  New  York  pledged  to  oppose  the  election  of 
any  Free  Mason  to  public  office.  The  Anti-Masonic  Party 
acquired  influence  in  other  Stales,  and  began  to  claim  rank  afl 
a  national  political  party.  On  most  points  its  principles  were 
those  of  the  National  Ercpublicans  (Whigs).  But  Clay  and 
Jackson  were  Free  Masons,  and  consequently  were  to  be  op- 
posed by  this  party.  In  1832  this  party  even  nominated  a 
Presidential  ticket  of  its  own,  but,  having  no  national  prin- 
ciple of  controlling  importance  it  soon  after  declined. 

At  Philadelphia,  in  September,  1830,  the  Anti-Masons 
passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"Resolved,  That  it  is  recommended  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  opposed  to  secret  societies,  to  meet  in  con- 
vention on  Monday,  the  26th  day  of  September,  1831,  at  the 
city  of  Baltimore,  by  delegates  equal  in  number  to  their  rep- 
resentation in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  to  make  nomina- 
tions of  suitable  candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and 
Vice  President,  to  be  supported  at  the  next  election,  and  for 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  the  cause  of  Anti- 
Masonry  may  require.'' 
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JacksoD  early  urged  the  extinction  of  the  Indian  titles  on 
the  east  of  the  Mississippi^  and  the  removal 
Indian  Policy  of  the  savage  tribes  to  the  great  prairies  be- 
yond. This  policy  accorded  with  his  habit 
of  thought,  his  experience,  and  his  own  procedure.  The  Sacs 
and  Foxes,  occupying  the  Territory  of  Northern  Illinois — land 
which  they  had  years  before  sold  to  the  United  States — re- 
fused to  vacate  the  region.  Several  skirmishes  took  place 
between  these  Indians  under  Black  Hawk,  their  chief. 
General  Scott,  with  an  army,  was  sent  against  them,  and  after 
losing  many  of  his  men  by  the  cholera — raging  at  the  time—* 
he  defeated  them  in  a  final  battle,  August  2,  1832.  Black 
Hawk  and  his  tribe  were  removed  to  the  western  banks  of 
the  Mississippi. 

The  Cherokee  Indian  nation,  previous  to  1834,  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  Georgia  and  the  north- 
Removal  of  ern  part  of  Florida.  They  had  made  con- 
the  Cherokees.  siderable  advancement  in  civilization,  hav- 
ing a  republican  form  of  government,  news- 
papers, churches,  and  schools.  They  numbered  fifteen  thou- 
sand. The  Legislature  of  Georgia  did  not  wait  for  the  slow 
action  of  the  General  Government,  but  extended  the  laws  of 
the  State  over  the  Cherokees,  and  thus  provoked  collision 
with  the  Federal  authority.  The  Georgians  suspected  the 
Northern  majority  in  Congress  of  a  design  to  retard  the  set- 
tlement and  growth  of  the  Southern  country.  Under  treaties 
with  the  United  States,  these  Indians  held  lands  desired  by 
the  State.  Acts  were  passed  by  the  Legislature  to  open  up 
the  Indian  country  to  white  settlers,  against  the  protest  of 
the  Indians.  To  settle  the  trouble,  an  act  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress (1830)  to  pay  the  Indians  for  their  lands,  and  to  re- 
move them  beyond  the  Mississippi.  It  was  opposed  with 
much  feeling  by  the  National  Republicans  (Whigs),  and 
failed  to  accomplish  its  purpose,  for  the  Indians  refused  to 
sell  their  lands.  In  1834  Congress  set  apart  the  Indian 
Territory  for  their  permanent  residence.    They  still  re- 
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fused  to  leave  their  homes;  but,  finally,  for  the  sum  of  five 
million  dollars,  with  the  menace  of  force,  they  reluctantly 
gave  up  their  lands  and  removed  to  the  Territory  assigned 
them  (1837). 

The  Tariff  of  1828,  as  we  have  seen,  gave  general  dissatis- 
&ction  to  the  cotton  growing  States.  In  South  Carolina, 
especially,  it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  leading  men  of  the 
State,  claiming  that  Congress  had  no  Con- 
The  Doctrine  of  stitutional  right  to  p^ss  laws  for  the  benefit 
NuUiflcation.  of  one  section  of  the  country  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  another.  The  sectional  ani- 
mosity produced  by  the  recent  Tariff  grew  apace;  South 
Carolina  took  the  lead  in  proposing  decisive  measures  of  re- 
sistance to  the  law.  The  jealousies  of  the  North  and  South 
were  exposed,  and  the  conflicting  views  of  the  hostile  parties 
ably  presented  in  a  great  debate  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  between  Colonel  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  and 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Massachusetts  (February  and  March, 
1830).  In  the  Senate  a  resolution  was  introduced  by  Foot, 
of  Connecticut,  directing  an  inquiry  into  the  expediency  of 
limiting  public  land  sales  in  the  future.  The  debate  upon 
this  apparently  harmless  resolution  lasted  intermittently  for 
five  months,  and  drifted  off  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
such  as  Slavery y  Western  and  Southern  grievances^  New  Eng^ 
land  Federalianiy  the  relative  powers  of  the  State  and  Federal 
GovemmentSy  and  Nullification.  During  its  progress  the  doc- 
trine of  Nullification  was  formally  announced  (February, 
1830),  by  Mr.  Hayne,  in  reply  to  Webster,  but  limited,  as 
yet,  to  peaceable  resistance.  The  eloquence,  learning,  and 
party  zeal  of  the  "  Great  Debate  in  the  Senate,'^  as  it 
has  always  been  called,  make  it  almost  a  political  history  of 
the  United  States  to  its  date.  {See  extracts  from  this  debate 
at  end  of  XIIL) 

The  American  system,  and  especially  its  prominent  feature 
of  a  high  protective  tariff,  was  put  in  issue  in  the  Presiden- 
tial canvass  of  1832,  and  the  friends  of  that  system  labored 
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diligentl;  in  Congress  in  presenting  its  best  points  to  the 
greatest  advantage^  and  staking  its  &te  upon  the  issue  of  the 
election.  It  was  lost;  not  only  by  the  result  of  the  main 
contest,  but  by  that  of  the  Congressional  election,  which  took 
place  simultaneously  with  it.  All  the  States  dissatisfied  with 
that  system  were  satisfied  with  the  view  of  its  speedy  and 
regular  extinction,  under  the  legislation  of  the  approaching 
session  of  Congress,  excepting  only  South  Carolina.  She  had 
held  aloof  from  the  Presidential  contest  and  cast  her  electoral 
votes  for  persons  who  were  not  candidates— doing  nothing  to 
aid  the  election  of  General  Jackson,  with  whom  her  interests 
were  apparently  identified.  On  the  24th  of  November,  1832, 
two  weeks  after  the  election  which  decided  the  fate  of  the 
tariff,  that  State  issued  an  "ordinance  to  nullify  certain  acts 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws 
laying  duties  and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
commodities.''  It  declared  that  the  Congress  had  exceeded 
its  Constitutional  powers  in  imposing  high  and  excessive  du- 
ties on  the  theory  of  "protection,''  had  unjustly  discriminated 
in  &vor  of  one  class  or  employment,  at  the  expense  and  to 
the  injury  and  oppression  of  other  classes  and  individuals; 
that  said  laws  were  in  consequence  not  binding  on  the  State 
and  its  citizens ;  and  declaring  its  right  and  purpose  to  enact 
laws  to  prevent  the  enforcement  and  arrest  the  operation  of 
said  acts  and  parts  of  the  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  within  the  limits  of  that  State  after  the  first  day  of 
February  following.  This  ordinance  placed  the  State  in  the 
attitude  of  forcible  resistance  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
to  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  February  next  ensuing — a 
date  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  next  Congress,  which  the 
country  naturally  expected  would  take  some  action  in  refer- 
ence to  the  tariff  laws  complained  of.  The  ordinance  further 
provided  that  if,  in  the  meantime,  any  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Federal  Gk>vernment  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  laws,  ex- 
cept through  the  tribunals,  all  the  oflBcers  of  which  were 
sworn  against  them,  the  &ct  of  such  attempt  was  to  terminate 
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the  continuance  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Union — to  absolve 
her  frona  all  connection  with  the  Federal  Government,  and  to 
establish  her  as  a  separate  Government,  wholly  unconnected 
with  the  United  States  or  any  State.  The  Ordinance  of  Nul- 
lification was  certified  by  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  reached  him  in  De- 
cember of  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  which  he  imme- 
diately issued  a  proclamation,  exhorting  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  to  obey  the  laws  of  Congress,  pointing  out  and  ex- 
plaining the  illegality  of  the  procedure ;  stating  clearly  and 
distinctly  his  firm  determination  to  enforce  the  laws  as  be- 
came him  as  Executive,  even  by  resort  to  force  if  necessary. 
As  a  State  Paper  it  is  important,  as  it  contains  the  views  of 
General  Jackson  regarding  the  nature  and  character  of  our 
Federal  Government,  expressed  in  the  following  language : 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  formed  the  Constitution, 
acting  through  the  State  Legislatures  in  making  the  compact, 
to  meet  and  discuss  its  provisions  and  acting  in  separate  con- 
ventions when  they  ratified  those  provisions ;  but  the  terms 
used  in  the  Constitution  show  it  to  be  a  Government  in  which 
the  people  of  all  the  States  collectively  are  represented.  We 
are  one  people  in  the  choice  of  President  and  Vice  President. 
Here  the  States  have  no  other  agency  than  to  direct  the  mode 
in  which  the  votes  shall  be  given.  *  *  The  people,  then, 
and  not  the  States,  are  represented  in  the  executive  branch. 
*  *  *  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  members  are 
all  representatives  of  the  United  States,  not  representatives 
of  the  particular  States  {jsom  which  they  come.  They  are 
paid  by  the  United  States,  not  by  the  State,  nor  are  they  ac- 
accountable  to  it  for  any  act  done  in  the  performance  of  their 
Legislative  functions.         ******* 

"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  then,  forms  a  GU)v- 
ernment,  not  a  league ;  and  whether  it  be  formed  by  a  com- 
pact between  the  States,  or  in  any  other  manner,  its  character 
is  the  same.  It  is  a  Government  in  which  all  the  people  are 
represented,  which  operates  directly  on  the  people  individu- 
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ally,  not  upon  the  States — they  retained  all  the  power  they 
did  not  gw^nt.  But  each  State,  having  expressly  parted  with  so 
many  powers  as  to  constitute,  jointly  with  the  other  States,  a 
single  nation,  can  not,  from  that  period,  possess  any  right  to 
secede,  because  such  secession  does  not  break  a  league,  but 
destroys  the  unity  of  the  Nation,  and  any  injury  to  that  unity, 
is  not  only  a  breach  which  could  result  from  the  contraven- 
tion of  a  compact,  but  it  is  an  offense  against  the  whole 
Union.  To  say  that  any  State  may  at  pleasure  secede  from 
the  Union,  is  to  say  that  the  United  States  are  not  a  Nation ; 
because  it  would  be  a  solecism  to  contend  that  any  part  of  a 
nation  might  dissolve  its  connection  with  the  other  parts,  to 
their  injury  or  ruin,  without  committing  any  offense/' 

Without  calling  on  Congress  for  extraordinary  powers,  the 
President,  in  his  annual  message,  merely  adverted  to  the  atti- 
tude of  the  State,  and  proceeded  to  meet  the  exigency  by  the 
exercise  of  the  powers  he  already  possessed.  The  proceed- 
ings in  South  Carolina  not  ceasing,  and  taking  daily  a  more 

aggravated  form  in  the  organiza- 
Foreranner  of  the  Oreat  tion  of  troops,  the  collection  of 
Civil  War  of  1861.  arms  and  of  munitions  of  war,  and  in 

declarations  hostile  to  the  Union, 
he  lound  it  necessary  early  in  January  to  report  the  fects  to 
Congress  in  a  special  message,  and  ask  for  extraordinary 
powers.  Bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  were  early  in 
the  session  introduced  into  both  Houses,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  President,  though  not  relaxing  his  efforts  towards 
a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  difficulty,  made  steady  prepara- 
tions for  enforcing  the  law.  The  result  of  the  bills  offered 
in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  was  the  passage  of  Mr.  Clay's 
"compromise"  bill  on  the  12th  of  February,  1833,  which 
radically  changed  the  whole  tariff  system. 

The  President  in  his  message  on  the  South  Carolina  pro- 
ceedings had  recommended  to  Congress  the  revival  of  some 
acts,  heretofore  in  force,  to  enable  him  to  execute  the  laws  in 
21 
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that  State ;  and  the  Senate^s  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  had 
reported  a  bill  accordingly  early  in  the  session.     It  was  im- 
mediately assailed  by  several  members  as  violent  and  uncon- 
stitutional^ tending  to  civil  war,  and  denounced  as  "  the  blood 
bill" — the  "force  bill,"  etc.     The  bill  was  vindicated  in  the 
Senate,  by  its  author,  who  showed  that  it  contained  no  novel 
principle;  was  substantially  a  revival  of  the  laws  previously 
in  force ;  with  the  authority  superadded  to  remove  the  office 
of  Customs  from  one  building  or  place  to  another  in  case  of 
need.     The  bill  was  vehemently  opposed,  and  every  effort 
made  to  render  it  odious  to  the  people,  and  even  extended 
the  odium  to  the  President,  and  to  every  person  urging  or 
aiding  in  its  passage.     Mr.  Webster  justly  rebuked  all  this 
vituperation,  and  justified  the  bill,  both  for  the  equity  of  its 
provisions,  and  the  necessity  for  enacting  them.     He  said, 
that  an  unlawful  combination  threatened  the  integrity  of  tlie 
Union ;  that  the  crisis  called  for  a  mild,  temperate,  forbear- 
ing but  inflexibly  firm  execution  of  the  laws;  and  finally, 
that  public  opinion  set  with  an  irresistible  force  in  favor  of 
the  Union,  in  favor  of  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
President,  and  against  the  new  doctrines  which  threatened 
the  dissolution  of  the  Union.     The  support  which  Mr.  Web- 
ster gave  to  these  measures  was  the  regular  result  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  laid  down  in  his  first  speeches  against  Nulli- 
fication in  the  debate  with  Mr.  Hayne,  and  he  could  not  have 
done  less  without  being  derelict  to  his  own  principles  then 
avowed.     He  supported  with  transcendent  ability  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  country,  in  the  person  of  a 
President  to  whom  he  was  politically  opposed,  whose  grati- 
tude and  admiration  he  earned  for  his  patriotic  endeavors. 
The  country,  without  distinction  of  party,  felt  the  same ;  and 
the  universality  of  the  feeling  was  one  of  the  grateful  in- 
stances of  popular  applause  and  justice  when  great  talents 
are  seen  exerting  themselves  for  the  good  of  the  country. 
He  was  the  colossal  figure  on  the  political  stage  during  that 
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eventful  time ;  and  his  labors,  splendid  in  their  day,  survive 
for  the  benefit  of  distant  posterity. 

Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Congress  in  December,  1832, 
Callioun  resigned  the  Vice  Presidency,  and  became  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  Early  in  1833  he  took  an  opportunity 
to  declare  that  his  State  had  never  intended  forcible  resistance 
to  the  Federal  Government,  and  a  meeting  of  leading  Nulli- 
fiers  in  Charleston  decided  to  yield  to  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  until  after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  The 
"  bloody  bill "  provoked  much  angry  declamation  in  South 
Carolina,  but  no  secession.  Clay's  Compromise  Tariff  of 
1833  was  passed,  and  signed  by  the  President.  It  provided 
for  the  gradual  reduction  of  the  Tariff  until  1842,  after  which 
year  the  duties  on  all  goods  were  to  be  20  per  cent.  The 
Nullificationists  claimed  this  as  a  complete  triumph,  and  the 
Anti-Tariff  excitement  in  South  Carolina  ended  at  once. 

In  1830  Congress  passed  a  bill  authorizing  a  Government 
subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Maysville 
"A  Pocket  Veto."  Turnpike  Road  in  Kentucky.  The  Pres- 
ident, believing  that  Congress  had  na 
power  to  pass  such  a  law,  vetoed  it.  Two  days  before  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  two  bilk  of  a  similar  nature  to  that 
of  the  Maysville  Turnpike  bill  were  passed.  The  President 
could  legally  retain  them  for  ten  days  before  signing  them. 
He  did  so,  and  in  the  interval  came  the  day  previously  fixed 
for  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  while  the  bills  remained, 
as  it  were,  in  the  President's  pocket,  without  force  of  law. 
This  new  method  of  veto,  angrily  called  a  Pocket  Veto, 
was  employed  by  the  President  on  several  occasions  after- 
ward. It  is  pertinent  here  to  state  that  no  other  President 
made  such  unsparing  use  of  his  veto  power  as  did  Jackson. 

Financial  mismanagement,  and  the  distress  growing  out  of 
the  War  of  1812,  had  compelled  Republicans 
Tlie  United  in  1816  to  abandon  their  strict  construction- 
States  Bank,  ist  principles  and  charter  a  National  Bank 
for  twenty  years.    The  renewal  of  the  United 
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States  Bank  charter  was  a  political  issue  against  the  second 
election  of  Jackson.  But  it  had  also  Democratic  friends, 
without  whose  aid  the  re-charter  could  not  be  got  through 
Congress,  and  they  labored  assiduously  for  it.  The  first 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  chartered  in  1791,  was  a  Federal 
measure,  fiivored  by  Hamilton,  opposed  by  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  the  Republican  party,  and  became  a  great  landmark 
of  party,  not  merely  for  the  bank  itself,  but  for  the  latitudi- 
narian  construction  of  the  Constitution  in  which  it  was 
founded,  and  the  precedent  it  established  that  Congress  might, 
in  its  discretion,  do  what  it  pleased,  under  the  plea  of  being 
'*  necessary ^^  to  carry  into  effect  some  granted  power.  The 
non-renewal  of  the  charter  in  1811  was  the  act  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  then  in  possession  of  the  Government,  and 
taking  the  opportunity  to  terminate,  upon  its  own  limitation, 
the  existence  of  an  institution  whose  creation  they  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent.  The  charter  of  the  second  bank,  in 
1816,  was  the  act  of  the  Republican  party,  and  to  aid  them 
in  the  administration  of  the  Government,  and,  as  such,  was 
opposed  by  the  Federal  party — not  seeming  then  to  under- 
stand that,  by  its  instincts,  a  great  moneyed  corporation  was 
in  sympathy  with  their  own  party,  and  would  soon  be  with 
it  in  action — which  the  bank  soon  was — and  now  struggled 
for  a  continuation  of  its  existence  under  the  lead  of  those 
who  had  opposed  its  creation,  and  against  the  party  which 
effected  it.  Mr.  Webster  was  a  Federal  leader  on  both  occa- 
sions— against  the  charter  in  1816 ;  for  the  re-charter  in  1832. 
The  bill  passed  the  Senate  after  a  long  and  arduous  contest, 
and  afterwards  passed  the  House,  quickly  and  with  little  or 
no  contest  at  all. 

It  was  sent  to  the  President,  and  vetoed  by  him  July  10, 
1832 ;  the  message  stating  his  objections  being  an  elaborate 
review  of  the  subject;  the  veto,  being  based  mainly  on  the 
unconstitutionality  of  the  measure,  was  sustained.  An  effort 
to  pass  it  over  the  veto  lacked  a  two-thirds  majority,  and 
failed.     The  veto  made  many  new  friends  and  many  new  en- 
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emies  for  the  President,  but  only  increased  the  bitterness  of 
the  struggle  between  him  and  the  bank.  {For  further  data 
relating  to  the  United  States  Bank,  see  Jackson's  Second  Ad- 
ministration,) 

The  Democrats,  at  a  ratification  meeting  held  at  Washing- 
ton City,  in  May,  1832,  adopted  the  following 

NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

Resolvedj  That  an  adequate  protection  to  American  industry  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  proBperity  of  the  country ;  and  that  an 
Democratic  Plat-  abandonment  of  the  policy  at  this  period  would  be 
form  of  1882*  attended  with  consequences  ruinous  to  the  best  in- 

terests of  the  nation. 

Raotoed,  That  a  uniform  system  of  internal  improvements,  sustained 
and  supported  by  the  General  Government,  is  calculated  to  secure,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  harmony,  the  strength  and  permanency  of  the  Republic. 

Reaolvedf  That  the  indiscriminate  removal  of  public  officers  for  a  mere 
difference  of  political  opinion  is  a  gross  abuse  of  power;  and  that  the  doc- 
trine lately  boldly  preached  in  the  United  States  Senate,  that  "to  the  vic- 
tors belong  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished,*'  is  detrimental  to  the  interests, 
corrupting  to  the  morals,  and  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  country. 

JOHN  C.  CALHOUN. 

John  Caldwell  Calhoun  was  born  at  Abbeville  district,  South 
Carolina,  March  18,  1782.  He  graduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1804,  studied  in  the  law  school  at  Litchfield,  Conn.,  and  be- 
gan practice  in  his  native  district.  He  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  and  in  1811  was  elected  to  Congress.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
advocated  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  internal  improvements, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  United  States  Bank ;  and  sup- 
ported the  Protective  Tariff  of  1816.  He  continued  in  Con- 
gress till  1817,  when  he  entered  President  Monroe's  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  War.  In  1824  he  was  elected  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  receiving  most  of  the  votes  of  the  sup- 
porters of  Adams  and  Jackson.  He  was  re-elected  on  the 
ticket  with  Jackson  in  1828,  and  resigned  in  1832,  when  he 
was  chosen  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  United  States  Senate.  In 
this  body  he  continued  to  represent  South  Carolina  till  1843,   ' 
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when  he  deeliqed  a  re-election.  In  1844  he  entered  Presi- 
dent Tyler's  Cabinet  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1845  was 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  till  his  death,  in 
1850. 

During  the  exciting  discussions  relating  to  the  Tariff,  Mr. 
Calhoun  was  recognized  as  the  head  of  the  free-trade  section 
of  his  party.  In  1828  he  prepared  an  elaborate  paper  em- 
bodying the  doctrine  of  Nullification,  or  the  right  of  each 
State  to  prevent  the  execution,  within  its  limits,  of  such  acts 
of  Congress  as  the  State  may  judge  unconstitutional.  This 
paper  was  submitted  to  a  committee  of  the  South  Carolina 
Legislature,  and  being  reported  to  the  House,  was  ordered  to 
be  printed,  though  not  adopted,  and  became  known  as  the 
"South  Carolina  Exposition."  The  doctrine  of  Nullifi- 
cation was  first  brought  forward  in  the  United  States  Senate 
by  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  speech  to  which  Mr.  Webster  made  his 
femous  reply,  in  which,  though  he  answered  Hayne,  he  struck 
at  Calhoun,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  the  doc- 
trine. 

In  1831  Mr.  Calhoun  published  an  address  in  favor  of  free 
trade  and  maintaining  the  doctrine  of  State  Rights,  which  he 
further  elaborated  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Hamilton,  of  South 
Carolina.  This  led  to  the  calling  of  a  State  Convention, 
which  passed  an  ordinance  to  nullify  the  Tariff  of  1828  and 
1832.  Mr.  Calhoun  soon  after  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate, 
and  maintained  the  right  of  nullification  in  an  elaborate 
speech  delivered  February  15,  1833.  The  impending  collis- 
ion between  South  Carolina  and  the  General  Government  was 
averted  by  Clay's  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833,  which  was  ac- 
cepted by  Calhoun. 

In  the  violent  struggle  which  soon  followed,  growing  out 
of  the  removal,  by  the  President's  order,  of  the  public  de- 
posits from  the  United  States  Bank,  Calhoun  joined  with  the 
Whigs  against  the  Administration. 

He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  slavery,  and  held  that  Con- 
gress had  no  power  to  legislate  concerning  it,  either  in  the 
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States  or  in  the  Territories,  and  that  the  slavery  agitation,  if 
not  stopped,  would  end  in  disunion.  He  reported  the  bill, 
which  failed  to  become  a  law,  prohibiting  the  circulation  by 
the  United  States  mails  of  anti-slavery  publications  in  the 
South,  and  argued  that  it  belonged  to  the  States  respectively, 
and  not  tp  Congress,  to  determine  what  publications  should 
be  prohibited.  He  was  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  scheme 
to  annex  Texas,  but  opposed  the  Mexican  War. 

In  1844  Calhoun's  name  was  brought  forward  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presidency ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  delegates  having  been  instructed  to  vote 
for  Van  Buren,  Calhoun  refused  to  allow  his  name  to  go  be- 
fore the  convention. 

Calhoun's  oratorical  power  consisted  in  the  plainness  of 
his  propositions,  the  closeness  of  his  logic,  and  the  earnest- 
ness and  energy  of  his  manner. 

EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
SPEECH  OF  JOHN  C.  CALHOUN, 

ON  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THB  STATES.  DELIVERED  JULY  26,  188L 

The  question  of  the  relation  which  the  States  and  General  Government 
bear  to  each  other,  is  not  one  of  recent  origin.  From  the  commencement  of 
our  system  it  has  divided  public  sentiment.  Even  in  the  CJonvention,  while 
the  Constitution  was  struggling  into  existence,  there  were  two  parties  as 
to  what  this  relation  should  be,  whose  different  sentiments  constituted  no 
small  impediment  in  forming  that  instrument  After  the  General  Govern- 
ment went  into  operation,  experience  soon  proved  that  the  question  had 
not  terminated  with  the  labors  of  the  Convention.  The  great  struggle  that 
preceded  the  political  revolution  of  1801,  which  brought  Mr.  Jefferson  into 
power,  turned  essentially  on  it,  and  the  doctrines  and  argtiments  on  both 
sides  were  embodied  and  ably  sustained ;  on  the  one,  in  the  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  resolutions  and  the  report  of  the  Virginia  Legislature,  and  on 
the  other  in  the  replies  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts  and  some  of 
the  other  States.  These  resolutions  and  this  report,  with  the  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  about  the  same  time  (particularly  in 
the  case  of  Cobbett,  delivered  by  Chief  Justice  McKean,  and  concurred  in 
by  the  whole  bench),  contain  what  I  believe  to  be  the  true  doctrine  on  this 
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importaDt  subject.    I  refer  to  them  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  pre- 
senting my  views,  with  the  reasons  in  support  of  them,  in  detail. 

The  great  and  leading  principle  is  that  the  General  Government  emana- 
ted from  the  people  of  the  several  States,  forming  distinct  political  com- 
munities, and  acting  in  their  separate  and  sovereign  capacity,  and  not  from 
all  of  the  people  forming  one  aggregate  political  community ;  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  in  fact  a  compact,  to  which  each  State 
is  a  party  in  the  character  already  described,  and  that  the  several  States, 
or  parties,  have  a  right  to  judge  of  its  infractions,  and  in  case  of  a  delib- 
erate, palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  power  not  delegated,  they  have 
the  right,  in  the  last  resort,  to  use  the  language  of  the  Virginia  resolutions, 
"to  interpose  for  arresting  the  progress  of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining, 
within  their  respective  limits,  the  authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  apper- 
taining to  them."  This  right  of  interposition  thus  solemnly  asserted  by 
the  State  of  Virginia,  be  it  called  what  it  may— State  right,  veto,  nullifi- 
cation, or  by  any  other  name — I  conceive  to  be  the  fundamental  principle 
of  our  system,  resting  on  facts,  historically  as  certain  as  our  revolution 
itself,  and  deductions  as  simple  and  demonstrative  as  that  of  any  political 
or  moral  truth  whatever ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  on  its  recognition  de- 
pends the  stability  and  safety  of  our  political  institutions. 

That  different  opinions  are  entertained  on  this  subject,  I  consider  but 
as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  great  diversity  of  the  human  intellect 
Had  not  able,  experienced,  and  patriotic  individuals,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  taken  different  views,  I  would  have  thought  the  right  too 
clear  to  admit  of  doubt ;  but  I  am  taught  by  this,  as  well  as  by  many  sim- 
ilar instances,  to  treat  with  deference  opinions  differing  from  my  own. 
The  error  may  possibly  be  with  me ;  but,  if  so,  I  can  only  say,  that  after 
the  mos|  mature  and  conscientious  examination,  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  it.  But  with  all  proper  deference,  I  must  think  that  theirs  is  the 
error,  who  deny  what  seems  to  be  an  essential  attribute  of  the  conceded 
sovereignty  of  the  States,  and  who  attribute  to  the  General  Government  a 
right  utterly  incompatible  with  what  all  acknowledge  to  be  its  limited 
and  restricted  character ;  an  error  originating  principally,  as  I  must  think, 
in  not  duly  reflecting  on  the  nature  of  our  institutions,  and  on  what  con- 
stitutes the  only  rational  object  of  all  political  Constitutions. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  antiquity, 
that  the  object  of  a  Constitution  is  to  restrain  the  Government,  as  that  of 
laws  is  to  restrain  individuals.  The  remark  is  correct,  nor  is  it  less  true 
where  the  Government  is  vested  in  a  majority  than  where  it  is  in  a  single 
or  a  few  individuals ;  in  a  republic,  than  a  monarchy  or  aristocracy.  No 
one  can  have  a  higher  respect  for  the  maxim  that  the  majority  ought  to 
govern  than  I  have,  taken  in  its  proper  sense,  subject  to  the  restrictions 
imposed  by  the  Constitution,  and  confined  to  subjects  in  which  every  por- 
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tion  ot  the  community  has  similar  interests;  but  it  is  a  great  error  to 
suppose,  as  many  do,  that  the  right  of  a  majority  to  govern  is  a  natural 
and  not  a  conventional  right,  and,  therefore,  absolute  and  unlimited.  By 
nature  every  individual  has  the  right  to  govern  himself;  and  Govern- 
ments, whether  founded  on  majorities  or  minorities,  must  derive  their 
right  from  the  assent,  expressed  or  implied,  of  the  governed,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  such  limitations  as  they  may  impose.  Where  the  interests  are  the 
same,  that  is,  where  the  laws  that  may  benefit  one  will  benefit  all,  or  the 
reverse,  it  is  just  and  proper  to  place  them  under  the  control  of  the  ma- 
jority;  but  where  they  are  dissimilar,  so  that  the  law  that  may  benefit  one 
portion  may  be  ruinous  to  another,  it  would  be,  on  the  contrary,  unjust 
and  absurd  to  subject  them  to  its  will;  and  such  I  conceive  to  be  the  the- 
ory on  which  our  Constitution  rests. 

That  such  dissimilarity  of  interests  may  exist  it  is  impossible  to  doubt. 
They  are  to  be  found  in  every  community,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  how- 
ever small  or  homogeneous,  and  they  constitute,  everywhere,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty of  forming  and  preserving  free  institutions.  To  guard  against  the 
unequal  action  of  the  laws,  when  applied  to  dissimilar  and  opposing  in- 
terests, is  in  fact  what  mainly  renders  a  Constitution  indispensable;  to 
overlook  which  in  reasoning  on  our  Constitution,  would  be  to  omit  the 
principal  element  by  which  to  determine  its  cl^aracter.  Were  there  no 
contrariety  of  interests,  nothing  would  be  more  simple  and  easy  than  to 
form  and  preserve  free  institutions.  The  right  of  suffrage  alone  would  be 
a  suflScient  guarantee.  It  is  the  conflict  of  opposing  interests  which  ren- 
ders it  the  most  difficult  work  of  man.  *  *  »  * 

Happily  for  us,  we  have  no  artificial  and  separate  classes  of  society. 
We  have  wisely  exploded  all  such  distinctions;  but  we  are  not,  on  that 
account,  exempt  from  all  contrariety  of  interests,  as  the  present  distracted 
and  dangerous  condition  of  our  country  unfortunately  but  too  clearly 
proves.  With  us  they  are  almost  exclusively  geographical,  resulting 
from  difference  of  climate,  soil,  situation,  industry,  and  production,  but 
are  not,  therefore,  less  necessary  to  be  protected  by  an  adequate  Constitu- 
tional provision  than  where  the  distinct  interests  exist  in  separate  classes. 
The  necessity  is,  in  truth,  greater,  as  such  separate  and  dissimilar  geo- 
graphical interests  are  more  liable  to  come  into  conflict,  and  more  danger- 
ous when  in  that  state  than  those  of  any  other  description ;  so  much  so, 
that  ours  is  the  first  instance  on  record  where  they  have  not  formed  in  an 
extensive  territory  separate  and  independent  communities,  or  subjected 
the  whole  to  despotic  sway.  That  such  may  not  be  our  unhappy  fate  also, 
must  be  the  sincere  prayer  of  every  lover  of  his  country. 

So  numerous  and  diversified  are  the  interests  of  our  country,  that  they 
could  not  be  fairly  represented  in  a  single  Government,  organized  so  as  to 
give  each  great  and  leading  interest  a  separate  and  distinct  voice,  as  in 
Governments  to  which  I  have  referred.  A  plan  was  adopted  better  suited 
to  our  situation,  but  perfectly  novel  in  its  character.    The  powers  of  the 
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€k>vemment  were  divided,  not  as  heretofore,  in  reference  to  classes,  but 
geographically.  One  General  Government  was  formed  for  the  whole,  to 
which  was  delegated  all  of  the  powers  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  interests  common  to  all  of  the  States,  leaving  others  subject  to 
the  separate  control  of  the  States,  being  from  their  local  and  peculiar 
character  such  that  they  could  not  be  subject  to  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  whole  Union,  without  the  certain  hazard  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
It  was  thus  that  the  interests  of  the  whole  were  subjected,  as  they  ought  to 
be,  to  the  will  of  the  whole,  while  the  peculiar  and  local  interests  were  left 
under  the  control  of  the  States  separately,  to  whose  custody  only  they  could 
be  safely  confided.  This  distribution  of  power,  settled  solemnly  by  a  Con- 
stitutional compact,  to  which  all  of  the  States  are  parties,  constitutes  the 
peculiar  character  and  excellence  of  our  political  system.  It  is  truly  and 
emphatically  American,  without  example  or  parallel. 
♦  **»♦#•**«♦ 

The  question  is  new  when  applied  to  our  peculiar  political  organization, 
where  the  separate  and  conflicting  interests  of  society  are  represented  by 
distinct  but  connected  Governments;  but  is  in  reality  an  old  question 
under  a  new  form,  long  since  perfectly  solved.  Whenever  separate  and 
dissimilar  interests  have  been  separately  represented  in  any  Government ; 
whenever  the  sovereign  power  has  been  divided  in  its  exercise,  the  expe- 
rience and  wisdom  of  ages  have  devised  but  one  mode  by  which  such  po- 
litical organization  can  be  preserved ;  the  mode  adopted  in  England,  and 
by  all  Governments,  ancient  or  modern,  blessed  witli  Constitutions  deserv- 
ing to  be  called  free;  to  give  to  each  co-estate  the  right  to  judge  of  its 
powers,  with  a  negative  or  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  others,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect against  encroachments  the  interests  it  particularly  represents;  a  prin- 
ciple which  all  of  our  Constitutions  recognize  in  the  distribution  of  power 
among  their  respective  departments,  as  essential  to  maintain  the  inde- 
pendence of  each,  but  which,  to  all  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject, 
must  appear  far  more  essential,  for  the  same  object,  in  that  great  and  fun- 
damental distribution  of  powers  between  the  States  and  General  Govern- 
ment. So  essential  is  the  principle  that  to  withhold  the  right  from  either, 
whepe  the  sovereign  power  is  divided,  is,  in  fact,  to  annul  the  division  it- 
self, and  to  consolidate  in  the  one  left  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the 
right,  all  of  the  powers  of  the  Government;  for  it  is  not  possible  to  distin- 
guish practically  between  a  Government  having  all  power,  and  one  hav- 
ing the  right  to  take  what  powers  it  pleases.  Nor  does  it  in  the  least  vary 
the  principle,  whether  the  distribution  of  power  between  co-estates,  as  in 
England,  or  between  distinctly  organized  but  connected  Governments,  as 
with  us.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases,  while  the  necessity  is 
greater  in  our  case,  as  the  danger  of  conflict  is  greater  where  the  interests 
of  a  society  are  divided  geographically  than  in  any  other,  as  has  already 
been  shown. 

These  truths  do  seem  to  me  to  be  incontrovertible ;  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
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understand  how  any  one  who  has  maturely  reflected  on  the  nature  of  our 
institutions,  or  who  has  read  history  or  studied  the  principles  of  free  Gov- 
ernment to  any  purpose,  can  call  them  in  question.  The  explanation 
must,  it  appears  to  me,  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  in  every  free  State 
there  are  those  who  look  more  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  power 
than  guarding  against  its  abuses.  I  do  not  intend  reproach,  but  simply 
to  state  that  a  fact  apparently  necessary  to  explain  the  contrariety 
of  opinions,  among  the  intelligent,  where  the  abstract  consideration  of  the 
subject  would  seem  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt.  If  such  be  the  true  cause, 
I  must  think  the  fear  of  weakening  the  Grovemment  too  much  in  this  ca^e 
to  be  in  a  great  measure  unfounded,  or  at  least  that  the  danger  is  much 
less  from  that  than  the  opposite  side.  I  do  not  deny  that  a  power  of  so 
high  a  nature  may  be  abused  by  a  State,  but  when  I  reflect  that  the  States 
unanimously  called  the  General  Government  into  existence  with  all  of  its 
powers,  which  they  freely  surrendered  on  their  part,  under  the  conviction 
that  their  common  peace,  safety,  and  prosperity  required  it ;  that  they  are 
bound  together  by  a  common  origin,  and  the  recollection  of  common  suf- 
fering and  common  triumph  in  the  great  and  splendid  achievement  of 
their  independence ;  and  the  strongest  feelings  of  our  nature,  and  among 
them,  the  love  of  national  power  and  distinction,  are  on  the  side  of  the 
Union ;  it  does  seem  to  me,  that  the  fear  which  would  strip  the  States  of 
their  sovereignty,  and  degrade  them,  in  fact,  to  mere  dependent  corpora- 
tions, lest  they  should  abuse  a  right  indispensable  to  the  peaceable  protec- 
tion of  those  interests  which  they  reserved  under  their  own  peculiar  guard- 
ianship when  they  created  the  General  Government,  is  unnatural  and  un- 
reasonable. If  those  who  voluntarily  created  the  system  can  not  be  trusted 
to  preserve  it,  what  power  can  ? 

I  yield,  I  trust,  to  few  in  my  attachment  to  the  Judiciary  department. 
I  am  fully  sensible  of  its  importance,  and  would  maintain  it  to  the  fullest 
extent  in  its  Constitutional  powers  and  independence ;  but  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  believe  that  it  was  ever  intended  by  the  Constitution  that  it 
should  exercise  the  power  in  question,  or  that  it  is  competent  to  do  so,  and^ 
if  it  were,  that  it  would  be  a  safe  depository  of  the  power. 

Its  powers  are  judicial  and  not  political,  and  are  expressly  confined  by 
the  Constitution  *^  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  this  Consti- 
tution, the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall 
be  made,  under  its  authority ;  "  and  which  I  have  high  authority  in  assert- 
ing, excludes  political  questions,  and  comprehends  those  only  where  there 
are  parties  amenable  to  the  process  of  the  court.  Nor  is  its  incompetency  less 
clear  than  its  want  of  Constitutional  authority.  There  may  be  many  and 
the  most  dangerous  infractions  on  the  part  of  Congress,  of  which  it  is  con- 
ceded by  all,  the  court,  as  a  judicial  tribunal,  can  not  from  its  nature  take 
cognizance.  The  tarifl*  itself  is  a  strong  case  in  point ;  and  the  reason  ap- 
plies equally  to  all  others,  where  Congress  perverts  a  power  from  an  object 
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intended  to  one  not  intended,  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  of  all  the 
infractions  ;  and  which  may  be  extended  to  ail  of  its  powers,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  taxing  and  appropriating.  But  supposing  it  competent  to 
take  cognisance  of  all  infractions  of  every  description,  the  insuperable  ob- 
jection still  remains,  that  it  would  not  be  a  safe  tribunal  to  exercise  the 
power  in  question. 

It  is  an  Universal  and  fundamental  political  principle,  that  the  power 
to  protect  can  safely  be  confided  only  to  those  interested  in  protecting,  or 
their  responsible  agents — a  maxim  not  less  true  in  private  than  in  public 
a^flfairs.  The  danger  in  our  system  is,  that  the  General  Government,  which 
represents  the  interests  of  the  whole,  may  encroach  on  the  States,  which 
represent  the  peculiar  and  local  interests,  or  that  the  latter  may  encroach 
on  the  former. 

In  examining  this  point,  we  ought  not  to  forget  that  the  Government, 
through  all  of  its  departments.  Judicial  as  well  as  others,  is  administered 
by  delegated  and  responsible  agents ;  and  that  the  power  which  really  con- 
trols ultimately  all  the  movements,  is  not  in  the  agents,  but  those  who 
elect  or  appoint  them.  To  understand  then  its  real  character,  and  what 
would  be  the  action  of  the  system  in  any  supposable  case,  we  must  raise 
our  view  from  the  mere  agents  to  this  high  controlling  power  which  finally 
impels  every  movement  of  the  machine.  By  doing  so,  we  shall  find  all  under 
the  control  of  the  will  of  a  majority  of  the  States,  taken  as  corporate  bodies, 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  States  estimated  in  federal  numbers. 
T^hese  united  constitute  the  real  and  final  power  which  impels  and  directs 
the  movements  of  the  General  Government.  The  majority  of  the  States 
elect  the  majority  of  the  Senate ;  of  the  people  of  the  States,  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  the  two  united,  the  President;  and  the  Presi- 
dent and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  appoint  the  judges,  a  majority  of  whom 
and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  with  the  President,  really  ex- 
ercise all  of  the  powers  of  the  Government  with  the  exception  of  the  cases 
where  the  Constitution  requires  a  greater  number  than  a  majority.  The 
judges  are,  in  fact,  as  truly  the  judicial  representatives  of  this  united  ma- 
jority, as  the  majority  of  Congress  itself,  or  the  President,  is  its  legislative 
or  executive  representative ;  and  to  confide  the  power  to  the  Judiciary  to 
determine  finally  and  conclusively  what  powers  are  delegated  and  what 
reserved,  would  be  in  reality  to  confide  it  to  the  majority,  whose  agents 
they  are,  and  by  whom  they  can  be  controlled  in  various  ways ;  and,  of 
coarse,  to  subject  (against  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  system,  and 
all  sound  political  reasoning),  the  reserved  powers  of  the  States,  with  all 
of  the  local  and  peculiar  interests  they  were  intended  to  protect,  to  the 
will  of  the  very  majority  against  which  the  protection  was  intended.  Nor 
will  the  tenure  by  which  the  judges  hold  their  oflSce,  however  valuable 
the  provision  in  many  other  respects,  materially  vary  the  case.  Its  high- 
est possible  effect  would  be  to  retard,  and  not  finally  to  resist,  the  will  of  a 
dominant  majority.  •  •  •  •  ♦  ♦ 
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Against  these  conclusive  arguments,  as  they  seem  to  me,  it  is  objected, 
that  if  one  of  the  parties  has  the  right  to  judge  of  infractions  of  the  Con- 
stitution, so  has  the  other,  and  that  consequently  in  cases  of  contested 
powers  between  a  State  and  the  General  Government,  each  would  have  a 
right  to  maintain  its  opinion,  as  is  the  case  when  sovereign  powers  differ 
in  the  construction  of  treaties  or  compacts,  and  that  of  course  it  would 
come  to  be  a  mere  question  of  force.  The  error  is  in  the  assumption  that 
the  General  Government  is  a  party  to  the  Constitutional  compact.  The 
States,  as  has  been  shown,  formed  the  compact,  acting  as  sovereign  and  in- 
dependent communities.  The  General  Government  is  but  its  creature; 
and  though  in  reality  a  Government  with  all  the  rights  and  authority 
which  belong  to  any  other  Government,  within  the  orb  of  its  powers,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  Government  emanating  from  a  compact  between  sovereigns, 
and  partaking,  in  its  nature  and  object,  of  the  character  of  a  joint  com- 
mission, appointed  to  superintend  and  administer  the  interests  in  which 
all  are  jointly  concerned,  but  having,  beyond  its  proper  sphere,  no  more 
power  than  if  it  did  not  exist.  To  deny  this  would  be  to  deny  the  most 
incontestable  facts  and  the  clearest  conclusions ;  while  to  acknowledge  its 
truth,  is  to  destroy  utterly  the  objection  that  the  appeal  would  be  to  force, 
in  the  case  supposed.  For  if  each  party  has  a  right  to  judge,  then  under 
our  system  of  government,  the  final  cognizance  of  a  question  of  contested 
power  would  be  in  the  States,  and  not  in  the  General  Government.  It 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  latter,  as  in  all  similar  cases  of  a  contest  between 
one  or  more  of  the  principals  and  a  joint  commission  or  agency,  to  refer 
the  contest  to  the  principals  themselves.  Such  are  the  plain  dictates  of 
reason  and  analogy  both.  On  no  sound  principle  can  the  agents  have  a 
right  to  final  cognizance,  as  against  the  principals,  much  less  to  use  force 
against  them,  to  maintain  their  construction  of  their  powers.  Such  a 
right  would  be  monstrous;  and  has  never,  heretofore,  been  claimed  in 
similar  cases. 

How  the  States  are  to  exercise  this  high  power  of  interposition  which 
constitutes  so  essential  a  portion  of  their  reserved  rights  that  it  can  not  be 
delegated  without  an  entire  surrender  of  their  sovereignty,  and  converting 
our  system  from  a  Federal  into  a  consolidated  Government,  is  a  question 
that  the  States  only  are  competent  to  determine.  The  arguments  which 
prove  that  they  possess  the  power,  equally  prove  that  they  are,  in  the 
language  of  Jefferson,  "  the  rightful  judges  of  the  mode  and  measure  of 
redress.''  But  the  spirit  of  forbearance,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  right 
itself,  forbids  a  recourse  to  it,  except  in  cases  of  dangerous  infractions  of 
the  Constitution ;  and  then  only  in  the  last  resort,  when  all  reasonable 
hope  of  relief  from  the  ordinary  action  of  the  Grovemment  has  failed; 
when,  if  the  right  to  interpose  did  not  exist,  the  alternative  would  be  sab- 
mission  and  oppression  on  the  one  side,  or  resistance  by  force  on  the  other. 
That  our  system  should  afford,  in  such  extreme  cases,  an  intermedist* 
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point  between  these  dire  altemativeB,  by  which  the  Goyernment  may  be 
brought  to  a  paase,  and  thereby  an  interTal  obtained  to  compromiBe  dif- 
ferences, or,  if  impracticable,  be  compelled  to  submit  the  question  to  a 
Constitutional  adjustment,  through  an  appeal  to  the  States  themselves,  is 
an  evidence  of  its  high  wisdom ;  an  element  not,  as  is  supposed  by  some, 
of  weakness,  bat  of  strength;  not  of  anarchy  or  revolution,  but  of  peace 
and  safety.  Its  general  recognition  would  of  itself,  in  a  great  measure, 
if  not  altogether,  supersede  the  necessity  of  its  exercise,  by  impressing  on 
the  movements  of  the  Government  that  moderation  and  justice  so  essential 
to  harmony  and  peace,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  and  diversity  of 
interests  as  ours ;  and  would,  if  controversy  should  come,  turn  the  resent- 
ment of  the  aggrieved  from  the  system  to  those  who  had  abused  its  pow- 
ers (a  point  all  important),  and  cause  them  to  seek  redress,  not  in  revolu- 
tion or  overthrow,  but  in  ifeformation.  It  is,  in  fact,  properly  understood, 
a  substitute  where  the  alternative  would  be  force,  tending  to  prevent,  and 
if  that  fails,  to  correct  peaceably  the  aberrations  to  which  all  political  sys- 
tems are  liable,  and  which,  if  permitted  to  accumulate,  without  correction, 
must  finally  end  in  a  general  catastrophe. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 

SPEECH    OF    HENRY    CLAY, 

In  Defense  op  the  American  System,  in  which  is  Given  the  Previ- 
ous History  op  Tariff  Contests  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  February  2,  3,  and  6, 1832. 

Eight  years  ago  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  present  to  the  other  House  of 
Congress,  an  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  general  distress  pervading  the 
whole  land.  We  must  all  yet  remember  some  of  its  frightful  features. 
We  all  know  that  the  people  were  then  oppressed  and  borne  down  by  an 
enormous  load  of  debt ;  that  the  value  of  property  was  at  the  lowest  point 
of  depression  ;  that  ruinous  sales  and  sacrifices  were  everywhere  made  of 
real  estate ;  that  stop  laws,  and  relief  laws,  and  paper  money  were  adopted 
to  save  the  people  from  impending  destruction  ;  that  a  deficit  in  the  public 
revenue  existed,  which  compelled  Government  to  seize  upon,  and  divert 
from  its  legitimate  object  the  appropriations  to  the  sinking  fund,  to  redeem 
the  national  debt;  and  that  our  commerce  and  navigation  were  threatened 
with  a  complete  paralysis.  In  short,  sir,  if  I  were  to  select  any  term  of 
seven  years  since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  which  exhibited 
a  scene  of  the  most  wide-spread  dismay  and  desolation,  it  would  be  ex- 
actly that  term  of  seven  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  establish- 
ment of  the  tariff  of  1824. 
I  have  now  to  perform  the  more  pleasing  task  of  exhibiting  an  imper- 
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feet  sketch  of  the  existing  state  of  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
try. On  a  general  survey,  we  behold  cultivation  extended,  the  arts  flour- 
ishing, the  face  of  the  country  improved,  our  people  fully  and  profitably 
employed,  and  the  public  countenance  exhibiting  tranquillity,  content- 
ment and  happiness.  And  if  we  descend  into  particulars,  we  have  the 
agreeable  contemplation  of  a  people  out  of  debt,  land  rising  slowly  in 
value,  but  in  a  secure  and  salutar}'  degree;  a  ready  though  not  extrava- 
gant market  for  all  the  surplus  productions  of  our  industry;  innumerable 
flocks  and  herds  browsing  and  gamboling  on  ten  thousand  hills  and  plains, 
covered  with  rich  and  verdant  grasses;  our  cities  expanded,  and  whole 
villages  springing  up,  as  it  were,  by  enchantment ;  our  exports  and  im- 
ports increased  and  increasing ;  our  tonnage,  foreign  and  coastwise,  swell- 
ing and  fully  occupied ;  the  rivers  of  our  interior  animated  by  the  perpet- 
ual thunder  and  lightning  of  countless  steamboats;  the  currency  sound 
and  abundant;  the  public  debt  of  two  wars  nearly  redeemed;  and,  to 
crown  all,  the  public  Treasury  overflowing,  embarrassing  Congress,  not  to 
find  subjects  of  taxation,  but  to  select  the  objects  which  shall  be  liberated 
from  the  impost.  If  the  term  of  seven  years  were  to  be  selected,  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  which  this  people  have  enjoyed  since  the*estab]ishment 
of  their  present  Constitution,  it  would  be  exactly  that  period  of  seven 
years  which  immediately  followed  the  passage  of  the  tarifi*of  1824. 

This  transformation  of  the  condition  of  the  country  from  gloom  and  dis- 
tress to  brightness  and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  American 
legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  con- 
trolled by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign  industry.  The  foes  of  the 
American  System,  in  1824,  with  great  boldness  and  confidence,  predicted, 
1st.  The  ruin  of  the  public  revenue,  and  the  erealian  of  a  necessity  to  resort 
to  direct  taxation.  The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (General  Hayne), 
I  believe,  thought  that  the  tariff"  of  1824  would  operate  a  reduction  of  rev- 
enue to  the  lai^  amount  of  eight  millions  of  dollars.  2d.  The  destruc- 
tion of  our  navigation.  3d.  The  desolation  of  commercial  cities ;  and  4th. 
The  augmentation  of  the  price  of  objects  of  consumption,  and  further  de- 
cline in  that  of  the  articles  of  our  exports.  Every  prediction  which  they 
made  has  failed — utterly  failed.  Instead  of  the  ruin  of  the  public  reve- 
nue, with  which  they  then  sought  to  deter  us  from  the  adoption  of  the 
American  System,  we  are  now  threatened  with  its  subversion,  by  the  vast 
amount  of  the  public  revenue  produced  by  that  system.  E2very  branch  of 
our  navigation  has  increased.  ♦  «  •  •  ♦ 

It  is  now  proposed  to  abolish  the  system,  to  which  we  owe  so  much  of 
the  public  prosperity,  and  it  is  urged  that  the  arrival  of  the  period  of  the 
redemption  of  the  public  debt  has  been  confidently  looked  to  as  presenting 
a  suitable  occasion  to  rid  the  country  of  evils  with  which  the  system  is 
alleged  to  be  fraught  Not  an  inattentive  observer  of  passing  events,  I 
have  been  aware  that  among  those  who  were  most  early  pressing  the  pay- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  and  upon  that  ground  were  opposing  appropri- 
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ations  to  other  great  interests,  there  were  some  who  cared  less  about  the 
debt  than  theb  accomplishment  of  other  objects.  But  the  people  of  the 
United  States  lave  not  coupled  the  payment  of  their  public  debt  with  the 
destruction  of  the  protection  of  their  industry  against  foreign  laws  and  for- 
eign industry.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  extinction  of 
the  public  debt  as  relief  from  a  burthen,  and  not  as  the  infliction  of  a 
carse.  If  it  is  to  be  attended  or  followed  by  the  subversion  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  and  an  exposure  of  our  establishments  and  our  productions 
to  the  unguarded  consequences /of  the  selfish  policy  of  foreign  powers,  the 
payment  of  the  public  debt  will  be  the  bitterest  of  curses.  Its  fruit  will 
be  like  the  fruit 

"  Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste 
Brought  death  into  the  world,  and  all  our  woe, 
With  loss  of  Eden." 

If  the  system  of  protection  be  founded  on  principles  erroneous  in  theory, 
pernicious  in  practice— above  all,  if  it  be  unconstitutional,  as  is  alleged, 
it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished,  and  not  a  vestige  of  it  suffered  to  re- 
main. But,  before  we  sanction  this  sweeping  denunciation,  let  us  look  a 
little  at  this  system,  its  magnitude,  its  ramifications,  its  duration,  and  the 
high  authorities  which  have  sustained  it.  We  shall  see  that  its  foes  will 
have  accomplished  comparatively  nothing,  after  having  achieved  their 
present  aim  of  breaking  down  our  iron  foundries,  our  woolen,  cotton,  and 
hemp  manufactories,  and  our  sug^r  plantations.  The  destruction  of  these 
would,  undoubtedly,  lead  to  the  sacrifice  of  immense  Capitol,  the  ruin  of 
many  thousands  of  our  fellow-citizens,  and  incalculable  loss  to  the  whole 
community.  But  their  prostration  would  not  disfigure,  nor  produce  greater 
eflect  upon  the  whole  system  of  protection,  in  all  its  branches,  than  the  de- 
struction of  the  beautiful  domes  upon  the  Capitol  would  occasion  to  the 
magnificent  edifice  which  they  surmount.  Why,  sir,  there  is  scarcely  an 
interest,  scarcely  a  vocation  in  society,  which  is  not  embraced  by  the  bene- 
ficence of  this  system. 

It  comprehends  our  coasting  tonnage  and  trade,  from  which  all  foreign 
tonnage  is  absolutely  excluded. 

It  includes  all  our  foreign  tonnage,  with  the  inconsiderable  exception 
made  by  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  a  few  foreign  powers. 

It  embraces  our  fisheries,  and  all  our  hardy  and  enterprising  fishermen. 

It  extends  to  almost  every  mechanic  art.  ♦  »  ♦  • 

It  extends  to  all  Lower  Louisiana,  the  Delta  of  which  might  as  well  be 
submerged  again  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  which  it  has  been  a  gradual 
conquest,  as  now  to  be  deprived  of  the  protecting  duty  upon  its  great  sta- 
ple. 

If  affects  the  cotton  planter  himself,  and  the  tobacco  planter,  both  of 
whom  enjoy  protection.  •♦•♦•• 

22 
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The  ware  of  the  French  Revolution  commenced  about  this  period,  and 
streams  of  gold  poured  into  the  United  States  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, opened  or  enlarged  by  the  successful  commerce  which  our  neutralitj 
enabled  us  to  prosecute.  We  forgot  or  overlooked,  in  the  general  prosper- 
ity, the  necessity  of  encouraging  our  domestic  manufactures.  Then  came 
the  edicts  of  Napoleon,  and  the  British  ordere  in  council ,  and  our  em- 
bargo, non-intercourae,  non-importation,  and  war,  followed  in  rapid  suc- 
cession. These  national  measures,  amounting  to  a  total  suspension,  for 
the  period  of  their  duration,  of  our  /oreign  comjperce,  afforded  the  most 
efficacious  encouragement  to  American  manufactures,  and  accordingly 
they  everywhere  sprung  up.  While  these  measures  of  restriction  and  this 
state  of  war  continued,  the  manufacturers  were  stimulated  in  their' enter- 
prise by  every  assurance  of  support,  by  public  sentiment,  and  by  legisla- 
tive resolves.  It  was  about  that  period  (1808)  that  South  Carolina  bore 
her  high  testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  in  an  act  of  hei  Legisla- 
ture, the  preamble  of  which,  now  before  me,  reads : 

"Whereas,  The  establishment  and  encouragement oi  domestic  manufac- 
tures is  conducive  to  the  interests  of  a  State,  by  adding  new  ineentivt^  to 
induMry,  and  as  being  the  means  of  disposing  to  advantage  the  surplus  pro- 
ductions of  the  agriculturist;  and  whereas,  in  the  present  unexampled  state 
of  the  world,  their  establishment  in  our  country  is  not  only  expedient,  but 
politic  in  rendering  us  independent  of  foreign  nations." 

The  Legislature,  not  being  competent  to  afford  the  most  efficacious  aid, 
by  imposing  duties  on  foreign  rival  articles,  proceeded  to  incorporate  a 
company.  •»•♦♦•♦♦ 

The  subject  of  the  American  system  was  again  brought  up  in  1820,  bj 
the  bill  reported  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  manufactures,  now 
a  member  of  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  principle  was  successfully  maintained  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people;  but  the  bill  which  they  passed  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  It  was 
revived  in  1824 ;  the  whole  ground  carefully  and  deliberately  explored, 
and  the  bill  then  introduced,  receiving  all  the  sanctions  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, became  the  law  of  the  land.  An  amendment  of  the  system  was  pro- 
posed in  1828,  to  the  history  of  which  I  refer  with  no  agreeable  recollec- 
tions. The  bill  of  that  year,  in  some  of  its  provisions,  was  framed  on 
principles  directly  adverse  to  the  declared  wishes  of  the  friends  of  the  policy 
of  protection.  I  have  heard,  without  vouching  for  the  fact,  that  it  was  so 
framed,  upon  the  advice  of  a  prominent  citizen,  now  abroad,  with  the  view 
of  ultimately  defeating  the  bill,  and  with  assurances  that,  being  altogether 
unacceptable  to  the  friends  of  the  American  system*,  the  bill  would  be  lost. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  most  exceptional  features  of  the  bill  were  stamped 
upon  it,  against  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  friends  of  the  system,  by 
jhe  votes  of  Southern  members,  upon  a  principle,  I  think,  as  unsound  in 
legislation  as  it  is  reprehensible  in  ethics.    The  bill  was  passed,  notwith- 
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standing  all  this,  it  having  been  deemed  better  to  take  the  bad  along  with 
the  good  which  it  contained,  than  reject  it  altogether.  Subsei^uent  legis- 
lation has  corrected  the  error  then  perpetrated,  but  still  that  measure  is 
vehemently  denounced  by  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  make  it  what  it 
was. 

Thus,  sir,  has  this  great  system  of  protection  been  gradually  built,  stone 
upon  stone,  and  step  by  step,  from  the  fourth  of  July,  1789,  down  to  the 
present  period.  In  every  stage  of  its  progress  it  has  received  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  Congress.  A  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
has  approved  and  continue  to  approve  it.  Every  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  from  Washington  to  the  present,  in  some  form  or  other, 
has  given  to  it  the  authority  of  his  name ;  and  however  the  opinions  of 
the  existing  President  are  interpreted  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
on  the  north  they  are  at  least  understood  to  favor  the  establishment  of  a 
jwHeious  tariff.  *«♦♦»«♦ 

Oentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free  trade  that  they  are  recom- 
mending to  our  acceptance.  It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial  system 
that  we  are  invited  to  adopt;  and,  if  their  policy  prevail,  it  will  lead  sub- 
stantially to  the  re-colonization  of  these  States,  under  the  commercial  do- 
minion of  Great  Britain.  And  who  do  we  find  some  of  the  principal 
supporters,  out  of  Congress,  of  this  foreign  system  ?  Mr.  President,  there 
are  some  foreigners  who  always  remain  exotics,  and  never  become  natural- 
ized in  our  country ;  whilst,  happily,  there  are  many  others  who  readily 
attach  themselves  to  our  principles  and  our  institutions.  The  honest,  pa- 
tient and  industrious  German  readily  unites  with  our  people,  establishes 
himself  upon  some  of  our  fat  land,  fills  his  capacious  barn,  and  enjoys  in 
tranquillity  the  abundant  fruits  which  his  diligence  gathers  around  him^ 
always  ready  to  fly  to  the  standard  of  his  adopted  country,  or  of  its  laws, 
when  called  by  the  duties  of  patriotism.  The  gay,  the  versatile,  the  philo- 
sophic Frenchman,  accommodating  himself  cheerfully  to  all  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  incorporates  himself  without  difficulty  in  our  society.  But, 
of  all  foreigners,  none  amalgamate  themselves  so  quickly  with  our  people 
as  the  natives  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  In  some  of  the  visions  which  have 
passed  through  my  imagination,  I  have  supposed  that  Ireland  was  origin- 
ally part  and  parcel  of  this  continent,  and  that,  by  some  extraordinary 
convulsion  of  nature,  it  was  torn  from  America,  and  drifting  across  the 
ocean,  was  placed  in  the  unfortunate  vicinity  of  Great  Britain.  The  same 
open-hearted ness;  the  same  generous  hospitality;  the  same  careless  and 
uncalculating  indifference  about  human  life,  characterize  the  inhabitants 
of  both  countries.  Kentucky  has  been  sometimes  called  the  Ireland  of 
America.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  current  of  emigration  were  re- 
versed, and  set  from  America  upon  the  shores  of  Europe,  instead  of  bear- 
ing from  Europe  to  America,  every  American  emigrant  to  Ireland  would 
there  find,  as  every  Irbh  immigrant  here  finds,  a  hearty  welcome  and  a 
happy  home ! 
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But  I  hare  said  that  the  system  nominally  called  '*  free  trade/'  so  earn- 
estly and  eloquently  recommended  to  our  adoption,  is  a  mere  revival  of 
the  British  colonial  system,  forced  upon  us  by  Great  Britain  during  the 
existence  of  our  colonial  vassalage.  The  whole  system  is  fully  explained 
and  illustrated  in  a  work  published  as  far  back  as  the  year  1750,  entitled 
"  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  considered,  by  Joshua  Gree,'^ 
with  extracts  from  which  I  have  been  furnished  by  the  diligent  researches 
of  a  friend.  It  will  be  seen  from  these,  that  the  South  Carolina  policy 
now  is  identical  with  the  long-cherished  policy  of  Great  Britain,  which 
remains  the  same  as  it  was  when  the  thirteen  Colonies  were  part  of  the 
British  empire. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness  and  superiority,  as  upon 
impregnable  ground.  Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity  and  produce  a 
thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the  fact,  but  the  fact  itself  will  remain 
undisturbed. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend  to  have  been  the  most 
eflScient  of  all  the  causes  in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles — and  that  is  competition.  By  competition,  the  total  amount  of 
the  supply  is  increased,  and  by  increase  of  the  supply,  a  competition  in 
the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer  to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of 
all  human  powers  operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  none  is  greater 
than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action  and  re-action.  It  operates  between 
individuals  in  the  same  nation,  and  between  different  nations.  It  resem- 
bles the  meeting  of  the  mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous  mo- 
tion, its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide.  Unopposed,  it  sweeps  everything 
before  it ;  but,  counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm,  safe,  and  regular. 
It  is  like  the  segments  of  a  circle  or  an  arch ;  taken  separately,  each  is 
nothing ;  but  in  their  combination  they  produce  eflSciency,  symmetry,  and 
perfection.  By  the  American  system  this  vast  power  has  been  excited  in 
America,  and  brought  into  being  to  act  in  cooperation  or  collision  with 
European  industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with  America;  and 
America  acts  within  itself,  and  with  Europe.  The  consequence  is,  the  re- 
duction of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  argue  from  the 
reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  to  her  own  presumed  skill  and  labor,  ex- 
clusively. We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects  ours.  This  must  always 
be  the  case,  at  least  in  reference  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there  is  not  a 
total  non-intercourse;  and  if  our  industry,  by  diminishing  the  demand 
for  her  supplies,  should  produce  a  diminution  in  the  price  of  those  sup- 
plies, it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe  that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity 
instead  of  placing  it  to  the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and  excited  industry. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  supply  and  demand.  Whatever 
affects  either  affects  the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  the  demand  re- 
maining the  same,  the  price  declines;  if  the  demand  is  increased,  the 
supply  remaining  the  same,  the  price  advances ;  if  both  supply  and  de- 
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mand  are  undiminished,  the  price  is  stationary,  and  the  price  is  influ- 
enced exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  disturbance  to  the  demand  or 
supply.  It  is  therefore  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  an  existing  or  new 
duty  necessarily  becomes  a  component  element  to  its  exact  amount  of  price. 
If  the  proportion  of  demand  and  supply  is  varied  by  the  duty,  either  in 
augmenting  the  supply,  or  diminishing  the  demand,  or  viee  versaj  price  is 
affected  to  the  extent  of  that  variation.  But  the  duty  never  becomes  an 
integral  part  of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where  the  demand  and 
the  supply  remain  after  the  duty  is  imposed,  precisely  what  they  were  be- 
fore, or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply  remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing,  whetlier  at  home  or  abroad, 
is  the  parent  cause  of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  production  at 
home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic  article  exceeds  the  amount  which 
had  been  previously  imported  the  price  will  fall.  This  accounts  for  an 
extraordinary  fact  stated  by  a  Senator  from  Missouri.  Three  cents  were 
laid  as  a  duty  upon  a  pound  of  lead,  by  the  act  of  1828.  The  price  at 
Glalena,  and  the  other  lead  mines,  afterwards  fell  to  one  and  a  half  cents 
per  pound.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  duty  did  not,  in  this  case,  enter  into 
the  price ;  for  it  was  twice  the  amount  of  the  price.  What  produced  the 
fall?  It  was  sHmulcUed  production  at  home,  excited  by  the  temptation  of 
the  exclusive  possession  of  the  home  market.  This  state  of  things  could 
not  last.  Men  would  not  continue  an  unprofitable  pursuit ;  some  aban- 
doned the  business,  or  the  total  quantity  produced  was  diminished,  and 
living  prices  have  been  the  consequence.  But  break  down  the  domestic 
supply,  place  us  again  in  a  state  of  dependence  on  the  foreign  source,  and 
can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should  ultimately  have  to  supply  ourselves  at 
dearer  rates?  It  is  not  fair  to  credit  the  foreign  market  with  the  depres- 
sion of  prices  produced  there  by  the  influence  of  our  own  competition. 
Let  the  competition  be  withdrawn,  and  their  prices  would  instantly  rise. 
*  *  «  *  «*#«««# 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  fallacious — if  the  price  of  manu- 
factured articles  were  really  higher  under  the  American  system  than  with- 
out it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or  low  prices  were  themselves  rela- 
tive— relative  to  the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt,  to  tan- 
talize us  with  the  lower  prices  of  European  fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we 
have  nothing  wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If,  by  the  home  exchanges, 
we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary,  even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  ar- 
ticles of  American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  is  better  than  not  to  be 
supplied  at  all.  And  hpw  would  the  large  portion  of  our  country  which 
I  have  described  be  supplied,  but  for  the  home  exchanges?  A  poor  peo- 
ple, destitute  of  wealth  or  of  exchangeable  commodities,  has  nothing  to 
purchase  foreign  fabrics.  To  them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach, 
whether  their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It  is  in  this  view  of  the  mat- 
ter that  Great  Britain,  by  her  vast  wealth  —her  exciled  and  protected  indus- 
try— is  enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation  which,  when  compared  to 
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that  of  other  nations,  appears  enormous,  but  which,  when  her  immense 
riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light  and  trivial. 

The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering 
picture  of  our  coasts,  bays,  rivers,  and  harbors ;  and  he  argues  that  these 
proclaimed  the  design  of  Providence  that  we  should  be  a  commercial  peo- 
ple. I  agree  with  him.  We  differ  only  as  to  the  means.  He  would  cher- 
ish the  foreign,  and  neglect  the  internal  trade.  I  would  foster  both. 
What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or  ships  without  cargoes  ?  By  pene- 
trating the  bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from  them  their  pre- 
cious treasures ;  by  cultivating  the  earth,  and  securing  a  home  market  for 
its  rich  and  abundant  products;  by  employing  the  water-power  with 
which  we  are  blessed ;  by  stimulating  and  protecting  our  native  industry, 
in  all  its  forms,  we  shall  but  nourish  and  promote  the  prosperity  of  com- 
merce, foreign  and  domestic. 


EXTRACTS  FROM  THE 
SPEECH  OF  HON.  ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE, 

Senator  fbom  South  Carolina, 

DELIVERED  IN  THE  SENATE  CHAMBER.  JANUARY  21,  1830,  ON  MR.  FOOT'S 
RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO  THE  SALES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 

*  *  *  *  The  honorable  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Webster), 
after  deliberating  a  whole  night  upon  his  course,  comes  into  this  chamber 
to  vindicate  New  England ;  and  instead  of  making  up  his  issue  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  on  the  charges  which  he  had  preferredf  chooses  to 
consider  me  as  the  author  of  those  charges,  and  losing  sight  entirely  of 
that  gentleman,  selects  me  as  his  adversary,  and  pours  out  all  the  vials  of 
his  mighty  wrath  upon  my  devoted  head.  Nor  is  he  willing  to  stop  there* 
He  goes  on  to  assail  the  institutions  and  policy  of  the  South,  and  calls  in 
question  the  principles  and  conduct  of  the  State  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  When  I  find  a  gentleman  of  mature  age  and  experience,  of 
acknowledged  talents  and  profound  sagacity,  pursuing  a  course  like  this, 
declining  the  contest  offered  from  the  West,  and  making  war  upon  the 
unoffending  South,  I  must  believe,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  he  has  some 
object  in  view  which  he  has  not  ventured  to  disclose.  Mr.  President,  why 
is  this?  Has  the  gentleman  discovered  in  former  controversies  with  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  that  he  is  overmatched  by  that  Senator?  And 
does  he  hope  for  an  easy  victory  over  a  more  feeble  adversary  ?  Has  the 
gentleman^s  distempered  fancy  been  disturbed  by  gloomy  forebodings  of 
"  new  alliances  to  be  formed,"  at  which  he  hinted  ?  Has  the  ghost  of  the 
murdered  Coalition  come  back,  like  the  ghost  of  Banquo,  to  "  sear  the 
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eyeballs  of  the  gentleman/'  and  will  it  not  down  at  his  bidding?  Are 
dark  visions  of  broken  hopes,  and  honors  lost  forever,  still  floating  before 
his  heated  imagination?  Sir,  if  it  be  his  object  to  thrust  me  between  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  himself,  in  order  to  rescue  the  East  from 
the  contest  it  has  provoked  with  the  West,  he  shall  not  be  gratified.  Sir, 
I  will  not  be  dragged  into  the  defense  of  my  friend  from  Missouri.  The 
South  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  conflict  not  its  own.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  is  able  to  fight  his  own  battles.  The  gallant  West  needs  no  aid 
from  the  South  to  repel  any  attack  which  may  be  made  on  them  from  any 
quarter.  Let  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  controvert  the  facts  and 
arguments  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  if  he  can,  and.  if  he  win  the 
victory,  let  him  wear  the  honors ;  I  shall  not  deprive  him  of  his  laurels. 

I  contended  that  the  public  lands  ought  not  to  be  treated  merely  as  '*  a 
fund  for  revenue;"  that  they  ought  not  to  be  hoarded  ''as  a  great  treas- 
ure." On  this  point  the  Senator  expressed  himself  thus:  ''Government^ 
he  believed,  had  received  eighteen  or  twenty  millions  of  dollars  from  the 
public  lands,  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  he  adverted  to  the 
change  which  had  been  introduced  in  the  mode  of  paying  for  them ;  yel  he 
could  never  think  the  noHonal  domain  was  to  be  regarded  as  any  great  source  cf 
revenue.  The  great  object  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  these  lands  was 
not  so  much  the  money  derived  from  iheir  sale  as  it  was  the  getting  them  settled. 
What  he  meant  to  say  was,  he  did  not  think  they  ought  to  hug  that  domain  AS  A 
OBBAT  TREASUBE  to  enrich  the  Exchequer," 
•  «  «  *  ««  «««« 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  thought  proper  to  present,  in  strong 
contrast,  the  friendly  feelings  of  the  East  towards  the  West,  with  senti- 
ments of  an  opposite  character  displayed  by  the  South  in  relation  to  ap- 
propriations for  internal  in^provements.  Now,  sir,  let  it  be  recollected  that 
the  South  had  made  no  professions.  I  have  certainly  made  none  in  their 
behalf,  of  regard  for  the  West.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  while  he  vaunts  over  his  own  personal  devotion  to  Western 
interests,  to  claim  for  the  entire  section  of  country  to  which  he  belongs  an 
ardent  friendship  for  the  West,  as  manifested  by  their  support  of  the  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement,  while  he  casts  in  our  teeth  the  reproach  that 
the  South  has  manifested  hostility  to  Western  interests  in  opposing  appro- 
p^ations  for  such  objects.  That  gentleman,  at  the  same  time,  acknowl- 
edged that  the  South  entertains  ConMituiional  scruples  on  this  subject.  Are 
we  then,  sir,  to  understand  that  the  gentleman  considers  it  a  just  subject 
of  reproach  that  we  respect  our  oaths,  by  which  we  are  bound  "  to  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?"  Would  the 
gentleman  have  us  manifest  our  love  to  the  West  by  trampling  under  foot 
our  Constitutional  scruples?  Does  he  not  perceive,  if  the  South  is  to  6«  re- 
proached with  unkindness  to  the  West,  in  voting  against  appropriations 
which  the  gentleman  admits  they  could  not  vote  for  without  doing  vio- 
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lence  to  their  Constitutional  opinions,  that  he  exposes  himself  to  the  ques- 
tion, whether,  if  he  was  in  our  situation,  he  could  vote  for  these  appropria- 
tions regardless  of  his  scruples?  No,  sir,  I  will  not  do  the  gentleman  so 
great  injustice.  He  has  fallen  into  this  error  from  not  having  duly  weighed 
the  force  and  eflTect  of  the  reproach  which  he  was  endeavoring  to  cast  upon 
the  South.  In  relation  to  the  other  point,  the  friendship  manifested  by 
New  England  towards  the  West,  in  their  support  of  the  system  of  internal 
improvement,  the  gentleman  will  pardon  me  for  saying  that  I  think  he  is 
equally  unfortunate  in  having  introduced  that  topic.  As  that  gentleman 
has  forced  it  upon  us,  however,  I  can  not  suffer  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  When 
the  gentleman  tells  us  that  the  appropriations  for  internal  improvement  in 
the  West  would,  in  almost  every  instance,  have  failed  but  for  New  Eng- 
land votes,  he  has  forgotten  to  tell  us  the  whetif  the  how,  and  the  wherefore 
this  new-born  zeal  for  the  West  sprung  up  in  the  bosom  of  New  England. 
If  we  look  back  only  a  few  years,  we  will  find  in  both  Houses  of  Congjress  a 
uniform  and  steady  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  members  from  the  East- 
ern States,  generally,  to  all  appropriations  of  this  character.  At  the  time 
I  became  a  member  of  this  House,  and  for  some  time  afterwards,  a  decided 
majority  of  the  New  England  Senators  were  opposed  to  the  very  measures 
which  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  tells  us  they  now  cordially  support. 
Sir,  the  Journals  are  befdre  me,  and  an  examination  of  them  will  satisfy 
every  gentleman  of  that  fact 
**«  *  «  *«  #  #« 

In  the  session  of  1824  and  *25,  however,  (a  memorable  era  in  the  history 
of  this  country)  a  wonderful  change  took  place  in  New  England  in  rela- 
tion to  Western  interests.  Sir,  an  extraordinary  union  of  sympathies  and 
of  interests  was  then  effected  which  brought  the  East  and  the  West  into 
close  alliance.  The  book  from  which  I  have  before  read  contains  the  first 
public  annunciation  of  that  happy  reconciliation  of  conflicting  interests, 
personal  and  political,  which  brought  the  East  and  West  together  and 
locked  in  a  fraternal  embrace  the  two  great  orators  of  the  East  and  the 
West.  Sir,  it  was  on  the  18th  of  January,  1825,  while  the  result  of  the 
Presidential  election,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  was  still  doubtful, 
while  the  whole  country  was  looking  with  intense  anxiety  to  that  Legisla- 
tive Hall  where  the  mighty  drama  was  so  soon  to  be  acted,  that  we  saw  the 
leaders  of  two  great  parties  in  the  House  and  in  the  Nation,  ^' taking  sweet 
counsel  together,"  and  in  a  celebrated  debate  on  the  Oumberland  road,  fight- 
ing side  by  side  for  Western  inieregts. 

It  was  on  that  memorable  occasion  that  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
held  out  the  white  flag  to  the  Westy  and  uttered  those  liberal  sentiments  which 
he  yesterday  so  indignantly  repudiated.  Then  it  was  that  that  happy 
union  between  the  two  members  of  the  celebrated  coalition  was  consum- 
mated, whose  immediate  issue  was  a  President  from  one  quarter  of  the  Uniotiy 
with  the  succession  (as  it  was  supposed)  secured  to  another.  The  "Amer- 
ican system,"  before  a  rude,  disjointed,  and  misshapen  mass,  now  assumed 
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fonn  and  consistency.  Then  it  was  that  it  became  "the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government"  that  this  system  should  be  so  administered  as  to  create 
a  reciprocity  of  interests  and  a  reciprocal  distribution  of  Government  fa- 
vors, East  and  West  (the  tariff  and  internal  improvements),  while  the 
South— yes,  sir,  the  impracticable  South  -was  to  be  "out  of  your  protec- 
tion." The  gentleman  may  boast  as  much  as  he  pleases  of  the  friendship 
of  New  England  for  the  West,  as  displayed  in  their  support  of  internal 
improvement;  but  when  he  next  introduces  that  topic,  I  trust  that  he  will 
tell  us  when  that  friendship  commenced,  how  it  was  brought  about,  and  wht/ 
it  was  established.  Before  I  leave  this  topic,  I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  true  character  of  the  policy  now  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  and  his  friends,  in  relation  to  appropriations  of  land  and 
money,  for  the  benefit  of  the  West,  is,  in  my  estimation,  very  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  Jacob  of  old  towards  his  brother  Esau :  "  it  robs  them  of 
their  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage."  *  ♦         ,  *  * 

Sir,  let  me  tell  that  gentleman  that  the  South  repudiates  the  idea  that 
a  pecuniary  dependence  on  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  the  legitimate 
means  of  holding  the  States  together.  A  moneyed  interest  in  the  Govern- 
ment is  essentially  a  base  interest;  and  just  so  far  as  it  operates  to  bind 
the  feelings  of  those  who  are  subjected  to  it  to  the  Government — ^just  so 
far  as  it  operates  in  creating  sympathies  and  interests  that  would  not  oth- 
erwise exist — is  it  opposed  to  all  the  principles  of  free  Government,  and  at 
war  with  virtue  and  patriotism.  Sir,  the  link  which  binds  the  public 
creditors,  as  suchj  to  their  country,  binds  them  equally  to  all  Grovemments, 
whether  arbitrary  or  free.  In  a  free  Government,  this  principle  of  abject 
dependence,  if  extended  through  all  the  ramifications  of  society,  must  be 
fatal  to  liberty.  Already  have  we  made  alarming  strides  in  that  direction. 
The  entire  class  of  manufacturers,  the  holders  of  stocks,  with  their  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  capital,  are  held  to  the  Government  by  the  strong 
\mk  of  peeuni4UTf  interests ;  millions  of  people — entire  sections  of  country, 
interested,  or  believing  themselves  to  be  so,  in  the  public  lands,  and  the 
public  treasure— are  bound  to  the  Government  by  the  expectation  of  pe- 
cuniary favors,  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose  that,  in  any  possible  state  of  things,  the 
people  of  a  country  could  ever  be  called  out  en  massey  or  that  a  half,  or  a 
third,  or  even  a  fifth  part  of  the  physical  force  of  any  country  could  ever 
be  brought  into  the  field.  The  difficulty  is,  not  to  procure  men,  but  to 
provide  the  means  of  maintaining  them  ;  and  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  it 
may  be  asked  whether  the  Southern  States  are  not  a  source  of  strength  and 
powcTf  and  not  of  weakness^  to  the  country — whether  they  have  not  con- 
tributed, and  are  not  now  contributing,  largely  to  the  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  every  State  in  this  Union.  From  a  statement  which  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
it  appears  that  in  ten  years — from  1818  to  1827,  inclusive — the  whole 
amount  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  United  States  was  $521,811,045 ;  of 
which  three  articles  (the  product  of  slave  labor)^  viz.,  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco. 
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amounted  to  $339,203,232 — equal  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole.  It  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  supposed,  that  the  advantage  of  this  labor  is  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Southern  States.  Sir,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that,  at  this  time,  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  actually  derive  greater  profits 
from  the  labor  of  our  slaves  than  we  do  ourselves.  It  appears  from  our  public 
documents,  that  in  seven  years — from  1821  to  1827,  inclusive —the  six 
Southern  States  exported  $190,337,281,  and  in^ported  only  $55,646,301.  Now, 
the  difference  between  these  two  sums  (near  $140,000,000),  jxuMd  through 
the  hands  of  the  Northern  merchants,  and  enabled  them  to  carry  on  their  com- 
mercifCl  operations  with  all  the  world.  Such  part  of  these  goods  as  found 
its  way  back  to  our  hands  came  charged  with  the  duties,  as  well  as  the 
profits,  of  the  merchant,  the  ship  owner,  and  a  host  of  others,  who  found 
employment  in  carrying  on  these  immense  exchanges ;  and  for  such  part 
as  was  consumed  at  the  North,  we  received  in  exchange  Northern  manufae- 
tureSf  charged  with  an  increased  price,  to  cover  all  the  taxes  which  the 
Northern  consumer  had  been  compelled  to  pay  on  the  imported  article.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  at  a  glance,  how  much  slave  labor  has  contributed 
to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  and  how  largely  oar 
Northern  brethren  have  participated  in  the  profits  of  that  labor.  Sir,  on 
this  subject  I  will  quote  an  authority,  which  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  entitled  to  high  respect.  It  is 
from  the  great  father  of  the  ^'American  System,"  honeet  Matthew  Oarey-^no 
great  friend,  it  is  true,  at  this  time,  to  Southern  rights  and  Southern  inter- 
ests, but  not  the  worst  authority  on  that  account,  on  the  point  in  question. 

There  is  a  spirUf  which,  like  the  father  of  evil,  is  constantly  '*  walking 
to  and  fro  about  the  earth,  seeking  whom  it  may  devour ; "  it  is  the  spirit 
of  FALSE  PHiLANTHBOPY.  The  persous  whom  it  possesses  do  not  indeed 
throw  themselves  into  the  flames,  but  they  are  employed  in  lighting  up 
the  torches  of  discord  throughout  the  community.  Their  first  principle  of 
action  is  to  leave  their  own  afiairs,  and  neglect  their  own  duties,  to  lega- 
late  the  afiairs  and  duties  of  others.  Theirs  is  the  task  to  feed  the  hungry, 
and  clothe  the  naked,  of  other  lands,  while  they  thrust  the  naked,  fambhed, 
and  shivering  beggar  from  their  own  doors ;  to  instruct  the  heathen,  while 
their  own  children  want  the  bread  of  life.  When  this  spirit  infuses  itself 
into  the  bosom  of  a  statesman  (if  one  so  possessed  can  be  called  a  states- 
man), it  converts  him  at  once  into  a  visionary  enthusiast.  Then  it  is  that 
he  indulfi^es  in  golden  dreams  of  national  greatness  and  prosperity.  He 
discovers  that  "  liberty  is  power,"  and  not  content  with  vast  schemes  of 
improvement  at  home,  which  it  would  bankrupt  the  treasury  of  the  world 
to  execute,  he  flies  to  foreign  lands  to  fulfill  obligations  to  "  the  human 
race"  by  inculcating  the  principles  of  "political  and  religious  liberty," 
and  promoting  the  "general  welfare"  of  the  whole  human  race.  It  is  a 
spirit  which  has  long  been  busy  with  the  slaves  of  the  South;  and  is  even 
now  displaying  itself  in  vain  eflbrts  to  drive  the  Government  from  its 
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wise  policy  in  relation  to  the  Indians.  It  is  tbis  spirit  which  has  filled  the 
land  with  thousands  of  wild,  visionary  projects,  which  can  have  no  effect 
but  to  waste  the  energies  and  dissipate  the  resources  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  which  the  aspiring  politician  dexterously  avails  himself 
when,  by  inscribing  on  his  banner  the  magical  words  liberty  and  phi- 
LANTHBOPY,  he  draws  to  his  support  that  class  of  persons  who  are  ready 
to  bow  down  at  the  very  name  of  their  idols. 

The  gentleman  boasts  of  belonging  to  the  party  of  National  Befub- 
LICAN8.  National  Republicans !  A  new  name,  sir,  for  a  very  old  thing. 
The  National  Bepublicans  of  the  present  day  were  the  Federalists  of  '98, 
who  became  Federal  Republicans  during  the  war  of  1812,  and  were  manufae- 
tured  into  National  Bepyblieans  somewhere  about  the  year  1825. 

As  a  party  (by  whatever  name  distinguished),  they  have  always  been 
animated  by  the  same  principles,  and  have  kept  steadily  in  view  a  common 
object,  the  consolidation  of  the  (Government.  Sir,  the  party  to  which  I 
am  proud  of  haying  belonged,  from  the  very  commencement  of  my  politi- 
cal life  to  the  present  day,  were  the  Democrats  of  '98  {AnarehistSj  AntirFed- 
eraligts,  BevoltUionistSf  I  think,  they  were  sometimes  called).  They  assumed 
the  name  of  Democratic  Eepublicans  in  1822,  and  have  retained  their  name 
and  principles  up  to  the  present  hour.  True  to  their  political  faith,  they 
^ve  always,  as  a  party,  been  in  favor  of  limitations  of  power;  they  have 
insisted  that  all  powers  not  delegated  to  the  Federal  Grovemment  are  re- 
senred,  and  have  been  constantly  struggling,  as  they  now  are,  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  and  swallowed  up  by  one  great  consolidated  Government. 

Sir,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  history  of  parties  in  this  country  will 
recognize  in  the  points  now  in  dispute  between  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  myself,  the  very  grounds  which  have,  from  the  beginning, 
divided  the  two  great  parties  in  this  country,  and  which  (call  these  parties 
by  what  name  you  will  and  amalgamate  them  as  yon  may)  will  divide  them 
forever.  The  true  distinction  between  those  parties  is  laid  down  in  a  cele- 
brated manifesto  issued  by  the  convention  of  the  Federalists  of  Massachu- 
setts, assembled  in  Boston  in  February,  1824,  on  the  occasion  of  organizing 
a  party  opposition  to  the  reelection  of  Governor  Eustis.  The  gentleman 
will  recognize  this  as  "the  canonical  book  of  political  scripture,"  and  it 
instructs  us  that  when  the  American  Colonies  redeemed  themselves  from 
British  bondage,  and  became  so  many  independent  nations,  they  proposed  to 
form  a  National  Union  (not  a  Fedeml  Union,  sir,  but  a  National  Union). 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  a  union  of  the  States  in  this  form  became  known 
by  the  name  of  Federalists;  those  who  wanted  no  union  of  the  States,  or  dis- 
liked the  proposed  form  of  union,  became  known  by  the  name  of  Anti-Fed- 
eralists, By  means  which  need  not  be  enumerated,  the  Anti-Federalists^  be- 
came (after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years)  our  National  rulers,  and  for 
a  period  of  sixteen  years,  until  the  close  of  Mr.  Madison's  Administration* 
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in  1817,  continued  to  exercise  the  exclusive  direction  of  our  public  affairs. 
Here,  sir,  is  the  true  history  of  the  origin,  rise  and  progress  of  the  party  of 
National  RepMxeanSj  who  date  back  to  the  very  origin  of  the  Government, 
and  who,  then,  as  now,  chose  to  consider  the  Constitution  as  having  crea- 
ted, not  a  Federal,  but  a  National  Unimiy  who  regarded  "consolidation"  9s 
no  evil,  and  who  doubtless  corsidered  it  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be 
wished"  to  build  up  a  great  "central  Government,  one  and  indivisible." 
Sir,  there  have  existed,  in  every  age  and  every  country,  two  distinct  orders 
of  men — the  /oilers  of  fi-eedom  and  the  devoted  advocates  of  power. 

The  same  great  leading  principles,  modified  only  by  the  peculiarities  of 
manners,  habits,  and  institutions,  divided  parties  in  the  ancient  republics, 
animated  the  Whigs  and  Tornes  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished  in  our  own 
times  the  Liberals  and  Ultras  of  France,  and  may  be  traced  even  in  the 
bloody  struggles  of  unhappy  Spain.  Sir,  when  the  gallant  Riego,  who  de- 
voted himself  and  all  that  he  possessed  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  was 
dragged  to  the  scaffold,  followed  by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  every 
lover  of  freedom  throughout  the  world,  he  perished  amid  the  deafening 
cries  of  "Long  live  the  absolute  king!"  The  people  whom  I  represent, 
Mr.  President,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  brought  with  them  to  this 
country,  as  the  most  precious  of  their  possessions,  "  an  ardent  love  of  lib- 
erty;"  and  while  that  shall  be  preserved,  they  will  always  be  found  man- 
fully struggling  against  the  c(msdidaii(m  of  the  Oovemment — as  the  worst 
OP  EVILS.       *»♦♦♦*♦♦ 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  be  more  serious,  what  are  we  of  the  South  to 
think  of  what  we  have  heard  this  day  ?  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
tells  us  that  the  tariff  is  not  an  Eastern  measure,  and  treats  it  as  if  the 
East  had  no  interest  in  it.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  insists  it  is  not  a 
Western  measure,  and  that  it  has  done  no  good  to  the  West.  The  South 
comes  in,  and,  in  the  most  earnest  manner,  represents  to  yon  that  this 
measure,  which  we  are  told  "  is  of  no  value  to  the  East  or  the  West,"  is 
utterly  destructive  of  our  interests."  We  represent  to  you  that  it  has 
spread  ruin  and  devastation  through  the  land  and  prostrated  our  hopes  in 
the  dust.  We  solemnly  declare  that  we  believe  the  system  to  be  wholly 
unconstitutional,  and  a  violation  of  the  compact  between  the  States  and 
the  Union;  and  our  brethren  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  our  complaints^  and  refuse 
to  relieve  us  from  a  system  "  which  not  enriches  them,  but  makes  us 
poor  indeed."  Good  God!  Mr.  President,  has  it  came  to  thikf  Do  gentle- 
men hold  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  brethren  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that 
they  refuse  to  gratify  them  at  so  small  a  price  ?  Do  gentlemen  value  so 
lightly  the  peace  and  harmony  of  the  country,  that  they  will  not  yield  a 
measure  of  this  description  to  the  affectionate  entreaties  and  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  their  friends?  Do  gentlemen  estimate  the  value  of  the 
Union  at  so  low  a  price  that  they  will  not  even  make  one  effort  to  bind 
the  States  together  with  the  cords  of  affection?  And  has  it  come  to  this? 
Is  this  the  spirit  in  which  this  Government  is  to  be  administered?    If  so, 
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let  me  tell  gentlemen  the  seeds  of  dissolution  are  already  sown,  and  our 
children  will  reap  the  bitter  fruit. 

****♦♦♦♦*♦ 

Who  then,  Mr.  President,  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Union  ?  Those  who 
wquld  confine  the  Federal  Government  strictly  within  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution ;  who  would  preserve  to  the  States  and  the  people  all 
powers  not  expressly  delegated ;  who  would  make  this  a  Federal  and  not 
a  National  Union,  and  who,  administering  the  Government  in  a  r*-*—*  '^' 
equal  justice,  would  make  it  a  blessing,  and  not  a  curse.  And  wh< 
enemies?  Those  who  are  in  favor  of  consolidation;  who  are  coi 
stealing  power  from  the  States,  and  adding  strength  to  the  Feder 
emment;  who,  assuming  an  unwarrantable  jurisdiction  over  th< 
and  the  people,  undertake  to  regulate  the  whole  industry  and  capiti 
country.  But,  sir,  of  all  descriptions  of  men,  I  consider  those  as  tl 
enemies  of  the  Union,  who  sacrifice  the  equal  rights  which  belong  t 
member  of  the  confederacy  to  combinations  of  interested  majori 
personal  or  political  objects.  But  the  gentleman  apprehends  no  e^ 
the  dependence  of  the  States  on  the  Federal  Government ;  he  cai 
danger  of  corruption  from  the  influence  of  money  or  of  patronag 
I  know  that  it  is  supposed  to  be  a  wise  saying  that  '*  patronage  is  s 
of  weakness ;''  and  in  support  of  that  maxim,  it  ha«  been  sai 
'*  every  ten  appointments  make  a  hundred  enemies.''  But  I  am  ra 
clined  to  think,  with  the  eloquent  and  sagacious  orator  now  repoi 
bis  laurels  on  the  banks  of  the  Boanoke,  that  ^^  the  power  of  cog 
favors  creates  a  crowd  of  dependants ; "  he  gave  a  forcible  illustn 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  when  he  told  us  of  the  effect  of  holding 
savory  morsel  to  the  eager  eyes  of  the  hungry  hounds  gathered  aroi 
door.  It  mattered  not  whether  the  gift  was  bestowed  on  Towzer  or 
lips,  "  Tray,  Blanche,  or  Sweetheart ; "  while  held  in  suspense,  th< 
governed  by  a  nod,  and  when  the  morsel  was  bestowed,  expecta 
favors  of  to-morrow  kept  up  the  subjection  of  to-day. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM 
WEBSTER'S  GREAT  REPLY  TO  HAYNE, 

IN  WHICH  HE  "EXPOUNDS  THE  CONSTITUTION,"  DEUVEBED  IN  SENATE, 
JANUARY  26,  18S0. 

[Following  Mr.  Hayne  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Webster  addresBed  the  Sen- 
ate.] 

Mr.  President:  When  the  mariner  has  been  tossed,  for  many  days,  in 
thick  weather,  and  on  an  unknown  sea,  he  naturally  avails  himself  of  the 
first  pause  in  the  storm,  the  earliest  glance  of  the  sun,  to  take  his  latitude, 
and  ascertain  how  far  the  elements  have  driven  him  from  his  true  course. 
Let  us  imitate  this  prudence,  and  before  we  float  further,  refer  to  the  point 
from  which  we  departed,  that  we  may  at  least  be  able  to  conjecture  where 
we  now  are.    I  ask  for  the  reading  of  the  resolution. 

[The  Secretary  read  the  resolution  as  follows: 

**Be8olved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public  Lands  be  instructed  to  inquire 
and  report  the  quantity  of  the  public  lands  remaining  unsold  within  each 
State  and  Territory,  and  whether  it  be  expedient  to  limit,  for  a  certain 
period,  the  sales  of  the  public  lands  to  such  lands  only  as  have  heretofore 
been  offered  for  sale,  and  are  now  subject  to  entry  at  the  minimum  price. 
And,  also,  whether  the  office  of  the  Surveyor-General,  in  some  of  the  land 
offices,  may  not  be  abolished  without  detriment  to  the  public  interest;  or 
whether  it  be  expedient  to  adopt  measures  to  hasten  the  sales,  and  extend 
more  rapidly  the  surveys  of  the  public  lands."] 

We  have  thus  heard,  sir,  what  the  resolution  is,  which  is  actually  be- 
fore us  for  consideration ;  and  it  will  readily  occur  to  every  one  that  it  is 
almost  the  only  subject  about  which  something  has  not  been  said  in  the 
speech,  running  through  two  days,  by  which  the  Senate  has  been  now^ 
entertained  by  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina.  Every  topic  in  the 
wide  range  of  our  public  affairs,  whether  past  or  present— every  thing,  gen- 
-  eral  or  local,  whether  belonging  to  National  politics  or  party  politics — 
seems  to  have  attracted  more  or  less  of  the  honorable  member's  attention, 
save  only  the  resolution  before  us.  He  has  spoken  of  everything  but  the 
public  lands.  They  have  escaped  his  notice.  To  that  subject,  in  all  his 
excursions,  he  has  not  paid  even  the  cold  respect  of  a  passing  glance. 
«  *  «  #  ♦  ♦  «««•« 

When  the  present  Constitution  was  submitted  for  the  ratification  of  the 
people,  there  were  those  who  imagined  that  the  powers  of  the  Government 
which  it  proposed  to  establish  might,  perhaps,  in  some  possible  mode,  be 
exerted  in  measures  tending  to  the  abolition  of  slaveiy.    This  suggeetion 
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would,  of  course,  attract  much  attention  in  the  Southern  conventions.  In 
that  of  Virginia,  Governor  Randolph  said : 

''I  hope  that  there  is  none  here,  who,  considering  the  suhject  in  the 
calm  light  of  philosophy,  will  make  an  objection  dishonorable  to  Vir- 
ginia—that, at  the  moment  they  are  securing  the  rights  of  their  citizens, 
an  objection  is  started,  that  there  is  a  spark  of  hope  that  those  unfortu- 
nate men  now  held  in  bondage  may,  by  the  operation  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment, be  made  free." 

At  the  very  first  Congress,  petitions  on  the  subject  were  presented,  if  I 
mistake  not,  from  different  States.  The  Pennsylvania  Society  for  pro- 
moting the  Abolition  of  Slavery,  took  a  lead,  and  laid  before  Congress  a 
memorial,  praying  Congress  to  promote  the  abolition  by  such  powers  as  it 
possessed.  This  memorial  was  referred,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  a  select  committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Foster,  of  New  Hampshire;  Mr. 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts ;  Mr.  Huntington,  of  Connecticut ;  Mr.  Lawrence, 
of  New  York ,  Mr.  Dickinson,  of  New  Jersey ;  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Parker  of  Virginia;  all  of  them,  sir,  as  you  will  observe, 
Northern  men,  but  the  last.  This  committee  made  a  report,  which  was 
committed  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  there  considered  and 
discussed  on  several  days ;  and  being  amended,  although  in  no  material 
respect,  it  was  made  to  express  three  distinct  propositions  on  the  subject 
of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade.  First,  in  the  words  of  the  Constitution, 
that  Congress  could  not,  prior  to  the  year  1808,  prohibit  the  migration  or 
importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the  States  then  existing  should 
think  proper  to  admit.  Second,  that  Congress  had  authority  to  restrain 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  from  carrying  on  the  African  slave  trade 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  foreign  countries.  On  this  proposition,  our 
early  laws  against  those  who  engage  in  that  traffic  are  founded.  The  third 
proposition,  and  that  which  bears  on  the  present  question,  was  expressed 
in  the  following  terms : 

"  Besolved,  That  Congress  have  no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emanci- 
pation of  slaves,  or  of  the  treatment  of  them  in  any  of  the  States ;  it  re*- 
maining  with  the  several  States  alone  to  provide  rules  and  r^^lations 
therein,  which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require." 

This  resolution  received  the  sanction  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  early  as  March,  1790.  And,  now,  sir,  the  honorable  member  will  allo^^ 
me  to  remind  him,  that  not  only  were  the  select  committee  who  reported 
the  resolution,  with  a  single  exception,  all  Northern  men,  but  also  that  of 
the  members  then  composing  the  House  of  Representatives,  a  large  ma- 
jority, 1  believe  nearly  two-thirds,  were  Northern  men  also. 

The  House  agreed  to  insert  th^  resolutions  in  its  journal ;  and,  from 
that  day  to  this,  it  has  never  been  maintained  or  contended  that  Congress 
had  any  authority  to  regulate  or  interfere  with  the  condition  of  slaves  in 
the  several  States.  No  Northern  gentleman,  to  my  knowledge,  has  moved 
any  such  question  In  either  House  of  Congress. 
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The  fears  of  the  South,  whatever  fears  they  might  have  entertained, 
were  allayed  and  quieted  by  this  early  decision ;  and  so  remained  till  they 
were  excited  afresh  without  cause,  but  for  collateral  and  indirect  purposes. 
When  it  became  necessary,  or  was  thought  so,  by  some  political  persons, 
to  find  an  unvarying  ground  for  the  exclusion  of  Northern  men  from  con- 
fidence and  from  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republic,  then,  and  not  till  then, 
the  cry  was  raised,  and  the  feeling  industriously  excited,  that  the  influence 
of  Northern  men  in  the  public  councils  would  endanger  the  relation  of 
master  and  slave.  For  myself,  I  claim  no  other  merit,  than  that  this 
gross  and  enormous  injustice  towards  the  whole  North  has  not  wrought 
upon  me  to  change  my  opinions,  or  my  political  conduct.  I  hope  I  am 
above  violating  my  principles,  even  under  the  smart  of  injury  and  false 
imputations.  Unjust  suspicions  and  undeserved  reproach,  whatever  pain 
I  may  experience  from  them,  will  not  induce  me,  I  trust,  nevertheless,  to 
overstep  the  limits  of  Constitutional  duty,  or  to  encroach  on  the  rights  of 
others.  The  domestic  slavery  of  the  South  I  leave  where  I  find  it — in  the 
hands  of  their  own  Governments.  It  is  their  affair,  not  mine.  Nor  do  I 
complain  of  the  peculiar  effect  wliich  the  magnitude  of  that  population 
has  had  in  the  distribution  of  power  under  this  Federal  Government.  We 
know,  sir,  that  the  representation  of  the  States  in  the  other  House  is  not 
equal.  We  know  that  great  advantage,  in  that  respect,  is  enjoyed  by  the 
slaveholding  States;  and  we  know,  too,  that  the  intended  equivalent  for 
that  advantage — that  is  to  say,  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes  in  the  same 
ratio — has  become  merely  nominal ;  the  habit  of  the  Gt)vemment  being 
almost  invariably  to  collect  its  revenues  from  other  sources  and  in  other 
modes.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  complain ;  nor  would  I  countenance  any 
movement  to  alter  this  arrangement  of  representation.  It  is  the  original 
bargain,  the  compact— let  it  stand  I  let  the  advantage  of  it  be  fully  en- 
joyed. The  Union  itself  is  too  full  of  benefit  to  be  hazarded  in  proposi- 
tions for  changing  its  original  basis.  I  go  for  the  Constitution  as  it  is,  and 
for  the  Union  as  it  is.  But  I  am  resolved  not  to  submit,  in  silence,  to  ac- 
cusations, either  against  myself  individually,  or  against  the  North,  wholly 
unfounded  and  unjust— accusations  which  impute  to  us  a  disposition  to 
evade  the  Constitutional  compact,  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  Gk)veni- 
ment  over  the  internal  laws  and  domestic  condition  of  the  States.  All 
Such  accusations,  wherever  and  whenever  made,  all  insinuations  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  purposes,  I  know  and  feel  to  be  groundless  and  in- 
jurious. And  we  must  confide  in  Southern  gentlemen  themselves;  we 
must  trust  to  those  whose  integrity  of  heart  and  magnanimity  of  leeling 
will  lead  them  to  a  desire  to  maintain  and  disseminate  truth,  and  who  possess 
the  means  of  its  diffusion  with  the  Southern  public ;  we  must  leave  it  to 
them  to  disabuse  that  public  of  its  prejudices.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  for 
my  own  part,  I  shall  continue  to  act  justly,  whether  those  towards  whom 

justice  is  exercised  receive  it  with  candor  or  with  contumely 
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I  need  not  repeat  at  large  the  general  topics  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
man's speech.  When  he  said,  yesterday,  that  he  did  not  attack  the  East- 
em  States,  he  certainly  must  have  forgotten  not  only  particular  remarks, 
but  the  whole  drift  and  tenor  of  his  speech ;  unless  he  means  by  not  attack- 
ing that  he  did  not  commence  hostilities,  but  that  another  had  preceded 
him  in  the  attack.  He,  in  the  first  place,  disapproved  of  the  whole  course 
of  the  Government  for  forty  years  in  regard  to  its  dispositions  of  the  pub- 
lic land,  and  then,  turning  northward  and  eastward,  and  fancying  he  had 
found  a  cause  for  alleged  narrowness  and  niggardliness  in  the  "  accursed 
policy  "  of  the  tariff,  to  which  he  represented  the  people  of  New  England 
as  wedded,  he  went  on  for  a  full  hour  with  remarks,  the  whole  scope  of 
which  was  to  exhibit  the  results  of  this  policy  in  feelings  and  in  measures 
unfavorable  to  the  West '  I  thought  his  opinions  unfounded  and  errone- 
ous as  to  the  general  course  of  the  Government,  and  ventured  to  reply  to 
them. 

The  gentleman  had  remarked  on  the  analogy  of  other  cases,  and  quoted 
the  conduct  of  European  Governments  towards  their  own  subjects  settling 
on  this  continent,  as  in  point,  to  show  that  we  had  been  harsh  and  rigid  in 
selling  when  we  should  have  given  the  public  lands  to  settlers.  I  thought 
the  honorable  member  had  suffered  his  judgment  to  be  betrayed  by  a  false 
analogy;  that  he  was  struck  with  an  appearance  of  resemblance  where 
there  was  no  real  similitude.  I  think  so  still.  The  first  settlers  of  North 
America  were  enterprising  spirits,  engaging  in  private  adventure  or  fleeing 
from  tyranny  at  home.  When  arrived  here,  they  were  forgotten  by  the 
mother  country  or  remembered  only  to  be  oppressed.  Carried  away  again 
"by  the  appearance  of  analogy,  or  struck  with  the  eloquence  of  the  passage, 
the  honorable  member  yesterday  observed  that  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment towards  the  Western  emigrants,  or  my  representation  of  it,  brought 
to  his  mind  a  celebrated  speech  in  the  British  Parliament.  It  was,  sir,  the 
speech  of  Colonel  Barre.  On  the  question  of  the  Stamp  Act  or  tea  tax,  I 
forget  which,  Colonel  Barre  had  heard  a  member  on  the  treasury  bench 
argue  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  being  British  colonists,  planted 
by  the  maternal  care,  nourished  by  the  indulgence  and  protected  by  the 
arms  of  England,  would  not  grudge  their  mite  to  relieve  the  mother  coun- 
try from  the  heavy  burden  under  which  she  groaned.  The  language  of 
Colonel  Barre  in  reply  to  this  was,  "They  planted  by  your  care?  Your 
oppression  planted  them  in  America.  They  fled  from  your  tyranny  and 
grew  by  your  neglect  of  them.  So  soon  as  you  began  to  care  for  them,  you 
showed  your  care  by  sending  persons  to  spy  out  their  liberties,  misrepre- 
sent their  character,  prey  upon  them  and  eat  out  their  substance." 

And  does  this  honorable  gentleman  mean  to  maintain  that  language  like 
this  is  applicable  to  the  conduct  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  Western  emigrants,  or  to  any  representation  given  by  me  of 
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that  conduct?  Were  the^settlers  in  the  West  driven  thither  by  our  oppres- 
sion? Have  they  flourished  only  by  our  neglect  of  them?  Has  the  Grov- 
emment  done  nothing  but  prey  upon  them  and  eat  out  their  substance? 
Sir,  this  fervid  eloquence  of  the  British  speaker,  just  when  and  where  it 
was  uttered,  and  fit  to  remain  an  exercise  for  the  schools,  is  not  a  little  oat 
of  place,  when  it  was  brought  thence  to  be  applied  here,  to  the  conduct  of 
our  own  country  towards  her  own  citizens.  From  America  to  England  it 
may  be  true;  from  Americans  to  their  own  Government  it  would  be  strange 
language.  Let  us  leave  it  to  be  recited  and  declaimed  by  our  boys  against 
a  foreign  nation,  not  introduce  it  here  to  recite  and  declaim  ourselves 
against  our  own. 

But  I  come  to  the  point  of  the  alleged  contradiction.  In  my  remarks  on 
Wednesday,  I  contended  that  we  could  not  give  away  gratuitously  all  the 
public  lands ;  that  we  held  them  in  trust ;  that  the  Government  had  sol- 
emnly pledged  itself  to  dispose  of  them  as  a  common  fund  for  the  common 
benefit,  and  to  sell  and  settle  them  as  its  discretion  should  dictate.  Now, 
sir,  what  contradiction  does  the  gentleman  find  to  this  sentiment  in  the 
speech  of  1825?  He  quot^  me  as  having  then  said  that  we  ought  not  to 
hug  these  lands  as  a  very  great  treasure.  Very  well,  sir ;  supposing  me  to 
be  accurately  reported  in  that  expression,  what  is  the  contradiction?  I 
have  not  now  said  that  we  should  hug  these  lands  as  a  favorite  source  of 
pecuniary  income.  No  such  thing.  It  is  not  my  view.  What  I  have  said 
and  what  I  do  say  is,  that  they  are  a  common  fund,  to  be  disposed  of  for 
the  common  benefit — to  be  sold  at  low  prices  for  the  accommodation  of  set- 
tlers, keeping  the  object  of  settling  the  lands  as  much  in  view  as  that  of 
raising  money  from  them.  This  I  say  now,  and  this  I  have  always  said. 
Is  this  hugging  them  as  a  favorite  treasure  ?  Is  there  no  difference  between 
hugging  and  hoarding  this  fund  on  the  one  hand  as  a  great  treasure,  and 
on  the  other  of  disposing  of  it  at  low  prices,  placing  the  proceeds  in  the 
general  treasury  of  the  Union?  My  opinion  is  that  as  much  is  to  be  made 
of  the  land,  as  fair  and  reasonably  may  be,  selling  it  all  the  while  at  such 
rates  as  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  settlement.  This  is  not  giving  it  all 
away  to  the  States,  as  the  gentleman  would  propose,  nor  is  it  hugging  the 
fund  closely  and  tenaciously  as  a  favorite  treasure;  but  it  is,  in  my  judg- 
ment, a  just  and  wise  policy,  perfectly  according  with  all  the  various  do- 
ties  which  rest  on  government.  So  much  for  my  contradiction.  And  what 
is  it?  Where  is  the  ground  of  the  gentleman's  triumph?  What  inconsist- 
ency, in  word  or  doctrine,  has  he  been  able  to  detect.  Sir,  if  this  be  a  sam- 
ple of  that  discomfiture  with  which  the  honorable  gentleman  threatened 
me,  commend  me  to  the  word  discomfiture  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 
»♦♦#•♦*♦♦♦ 

We  approach,  at  length,  sir,  to  a  more  important  part  of  the  honorable 
gentleman's  observations.  Since  it  does  not  accord  with  my  views  of  jus- 
tice and  policy,  to  vote  away  the  public  lands  altogether,  as  mere  matter 
of  gratuity,  I  am  asked,  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  on  what  ground  it  is 
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tbat  I  consent  to  give  them  away  in  parti(;nlar  instances.  How,  he  in- 
quires, do  I  reconcile  with  these  professed  sentiments  my  support  of  meas- 
ures appropriating  portions  of  the  lands  to  particular  roads,  particular 
canals,  particular  rivers,  and  particular  institutions  of  education  in  the 
West?  This  leads,  sir,  to  the  real  and  wide  diiference  in  political  opin- 
ions between  the  honorable  gentleman  and  myself.  On  my  part,  I  look 
upon  all  these  objects  as  connected  with  the  common  good,  fairly  em- 
braced in  its  objects  and  its  terms ;  he,  on  the  contrary,  deems  them  all, 
if  good  at  all,  only  local  good.  This  is  our  difference.  The  interrogatory 
which  he  proceeded  to  put,  at  once  explains  this  difference:  *'  What  inter- 
est," asks  he,  "has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?"  Sir,  this  very 
question  is  full  of  significance.  It  develops  the  gentleman's  whole  politi- 
cal system;  and  its  answer  expounds  mine.  Here  we  difier  totoccelo.  I 
look  upon  a  road  over  the  Alleghany,  a  canal  round  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
or  a  canal  or  railway  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Western  waters,  as  being 
objects  large  and  extensive  enough  to  be  fairly  said  to  be  for  the  common 
benefit.  The  gentleman  thinks  otherwise,  and  this  is  the  key  to  open  his 
construction  of  the  powers  of  the  Government.  He  may  well  ask,  upon 
his  system.  What  interest  has  South  Carolina  in  a  canal  in  Ohio?  On 
that  system,  it  is  true,  she  has  no  interest.  On  that  system,  Ohio  and 
Carolina  are  different  Gk)vemments  and  different  countries,  connected 
here,  it  is  true,  by  some  slight  and  ill-defined  bond  of  union,  but  in  all 
main  respects  separate  and  diverse.  On  that  system,  Carolina  has  no 
more  interest  in  a  canal  in  Ohio  than  in  Mexico.  The  gentleman,  there- 
fore, only  follows  out  hb  own  principles ;  he  does  no  more  than  arrive  at 
the  natural  conclusions  of  his  own  doctrines ;  he  only  announces  the  true 
results  of  that  creed  which  he  has  adopted  himself,  and  would  persuade 
others  to  adopt,  when  he  thus  declares  that  South  Carolina  has  no  inter- 
est in  a  public  work  in  Ohio.  Sir,  we  narrow-minded  people  of  New  Eng- 
land do  not  reason  thus.  Our  notion  of  things  is  entirely  different.  We 
look  upon  the  States  not  as  separated,  but  as  united.  We  love  to  dwell 
on  that  Union,  and  on  the  mutual  happiness  which  it  has  so  much  pro- 
moted, and  the  common  renown  which  it  has  so  greatly  contributed  to  ac- 
quire. In  our  contemplation,  Carolina  and  Ohio  are  parts  of  the  same 
country — States  united  under  the  same  General  Government,  having  in- 
terests common,  associated,  intermingled.  In  whatever  is  within  the 
proper  sphere  of  the  Constitutional  power  of  this  Government,  we  look  upon 
the  States  as  one.  We  do  not  impose  geographical  limits  to  our  patriotic 
feeling  or  r^ard ;  we  do  not  follow  rivers,  and  mountains,  and  lines  of 
latitude,  to  find  boundaries  beyond  which  public  improvements  do  not 
benefit  us.  We,  who  come  here  as  agents  and  representatives  of  those 
narrow-minded  and  selfish  men  of  New  England,  consider  ourselves  as 
bbund  to  regard,  with  equal  eye,  the  good  of  the  whole,  in  whatever  is 
within  our  power  of  legislation.  Sir,  if  a  railroad  or  canal,  beginning  in 
South  Carolina,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  National  importance  and  National 
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magnitude,  believing  as  I  do  that  the  power  of  Goyernment  extends  to  the 
encouragement  of  works  of  that  description,  if  1  were  to  stand  up  here  and 
ask,  "What  interest  has  Massachusetts  in  a  railroad  in  South  Carolina?" 
I  should  not  be  willing  to  face  my  constituents.  These  same  narrow- 
minded  men  would  tell  me  that  they  had  sent  me  to  act  for  the  whole 
country,  and  that  one  who  possessed  too  little  comprehension,  either  of 
intellect  or  feeling— one  who  was  not  large  enough,  in  mind  and  heart,  to 
embrace  the  whole — was  not  fit  lo  be  intrusted  with  the  interest  of  any 
part.  Sir,  I  do  not  desire  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  Government  by  unjusti- 
fiable construction,  nor  to  exercise  any  not  within  a  fair  interpretation. 
But  when  it  is  believed  that  a  power  does  exist,  then  it  is,  in  my  judgment, 
to  be  exercised  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole.  So  far  i  as  respects 
the  exercise  of  such  a  power,  the  States  are  one.  It  was  the  very  great  ob- 
ject of  the  Constitution  to  create  unity  of  interests  to  the  extent  of  the 
powers  of  the  General  Government.  In  war  and  peace  we  are  one;  in 
commerce  one;  because  the  authority  of  the  General  Government  reaches 
to  war  and  peace,  and  to  the  regulation  of  commerce.  I  have  never  seen 
any  more  difficulty  in  erecting  light-houses  on  the  lakes  than  on  the 
ocean ;  in  improving  the  harbors  of  inland  seas,  than  if  they  were  within 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide;  or  of  removing  obstructions  in  the  vast 
streams  of  the  West,  more  than  in  aiyr  work  to  facilitate  commerce  on  the 
Atlantic  coast.  If  there  be  power  for  one,  there  is  also  for  the  other;  and 
they  are  all  and  equally  for  the  country. 

And  now,  sir,  there  are  two  measures  to  which  I  will  refer,  not  so  an- 
cient as  to  belong  to  the  early  history  of  the  public  lands,  and  not  so  re- 
cent as  to  be  on  this  side  of  the  period  when  the  gentleman  charitably 
imagines  a  new  direction  may  have  been  given  to  New  England  feeling 
and  New  England  votes.  These  measures,  and  the  New  England  votes  in 
support  of  them,  may  be  taken  as  samples  and  specimens  of  all  the  rest. 
In  1820— observe,  Mr.  President,  in  1820— the  people  of  the  West  besought 
Congress  for  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  lands.  In  favor  of  that  reduction, 
New  England,  with  a  delegation  of  forty  members  in- the  other  House, 
gave  thirty-three  votes,  and  one  only  against  it.  The  four  Southern 
States,  with  fifty  members,  gave  thirty-two  votes  for  it,  and  seven  against 
it.  Again,  in  1821  (observe  again,  sir,  the  time),  the  law  passed  for  the 
relief  of  the  purchasers  of  the  public  lands.  This  was  a  measure  of  vital 
importance  to  the  West,  and  more  especially  to  the  Southwest.  It  au- 
thorized the  relinquishment  of  contracts  for  lands,  which  had  been  entered 
into  at  high  prices,  and  a  reduction,  in  other  cases,  of  not  less  than  thirty- 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  on  the  purchase  money.  Many  millions  of  doK 
lars,  six  or  seven,  I  believe,  at  least — probably  much  more — were  relin- 
quished by  this  law.  On  this  bill  New  England,  with  her  forty  members, 
gave  more  affirmative  votes  than  the  four  Southern  States  with  their  fifty- 
two  or  three  members.    These  two  are  far  the  most  important  measures 
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respecting  the  pablic  lands  which  have  been  adopted  within  the  last 
twenty  years.  They  took  place  in  1820  and  1821.  That  is  the  time  when. 
And  as  to  the  manner  how,  the  gentleman  already  sees  that  it  was  by 
voting,  in  solid  column,  for  the  required  relief;  and,  lastly,  as  to  cause 
why,  I  tell  the  gentleman,  it  was  because  the  members  from  New  England 
thought  the  measures  just  and  salutary ;  because  they  entertained  towards 
the  West  neither  envy,  hatred,  nor  malice;  because  they  deemed  it  becom- 
ing them,  as  just  and  enlightened  public  men,  to  meet  the  exigency  which 
had  arisen  in  the  West  with  the  appropriate  measure  of  relief;  because 
they  felt  it  due  to  their  own  characters  of  their  New  England  predecessors 
in  this  Government,  to  act  towards  the  new  States  in  a  spirit  of  liberal, 
patronizing,  magnanimous  policy.  So  much,  sir,  for  the  cause  why ;  and 
I  hope  by  this  time,  sir,  the  honorable  gentleman  is  satisfied;  if  not,  I  do 
not  know  ifA«n,  or  Aon?,  or  why  he  ever  will  be.  ^ 

««  *  *  «  «  «  •«* 

I  go  to  other  remarks  of  the  honorable  member — and  I  have  to  complain 
of  an  entire  misapprehension  of  what  I  said  on  the  subject  of  the  national 
debt— though  I  can  hardly  perceive  how  any  one  could  misunderstand  me. 
What  I  said  was,  not  that  I  wished  to  put  off  the  payment  of  the  debt,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  I  had  always  voted  for  every  measure  for  its  reduc- 
tion as  uniformly  as  the  gentleman  himself.  He  seems  to  claim  the  exclu- 
sive merit  of  a  disposition  to  reduce  the  public  charge ;  I  do  not  allow  it 
to  him.  As  a  debt  I  was,  T  am,  for  paying  it;  because  it  is  a  charge  on  our 
finances  and  on  the  industry  of  the  country.  But  I  observed  that  I 
thought  I  perceived  a  morbid  fervor  on  that  subject ;  an  excessive  anxiety 
to  pay  off  the  debt;  not  so  much  because  it  is  a  debt  simply,  as  because, 
while  it  lasts,  it  furnishes  one  objection  to  disunion.  It  is  a  tie  of  common 
interest  while  it  lasts.  I  did  not  impute  such  motive  to  the  honorable 
member  himself;  but  that  there  is  such  a  feeling  in  existence  I  have  not  a 
particle  of  doubt.  The  most  I  said  was,  that  if  one  effect  of  the  debt  was 
to  strengthen  our  Union,  that  effect  itself  was  not  regretted  by  me,  however 
much  others  might  regret  it.  The  gentleman  has  not  seen  how  to  reply  to 
this  otherwise  than  by  supposing  me  to  have  advanced  the  doctrine  that  a 
national  debt  is  a  national  blessing.  Others,  I  must  hope,  will  find  less 
difficulty  in  understanding  me.  I  distinctly  and  pointedly  cautioned  the 
honorable  member  not  to  understand  me  as  expressing  an  opinion  favora- 
ble to  the  continuance  of  the  debt.  I  repeated  this  caution,  and  repeated 
it  more  than  once,  but  it  was  thrown  away. 

On  yet  another  point  I  was  still  more  unaccountably  misunderstood. 
The  gentleman  had  harangued  against  ** consolidation."  I  told  him,  in 
reply,  that  there  was  one  kind  of  consolidation  to  which  I  was  attached, 
and  that  was  the  consolidation  op  our  Union,  and  that  this  was  pre- 
cisely that  consolidation  to  which  I  feared  others  were  not  attached ;  thnt 
such  consolidation  was  the  very  end  of  the  Constitution — the  leading  ob- 
ject, as  they  had  informed  us  themselves,  which  its  framers  had  kept  in 
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view.  I  turned  to  their  communication  and  read  their  very  words — "the 
consolidation  of  the  Union  " — and  expressed  my  devotion  to  this  sort  of 
consolidation.  I  said  in  terms  that  I  wished  not,  in  the  slightest  d^pnee» 
to  augment  the  powers  of  this  Government ;  that  my  object  was  to  preserre, 
not  to  enlarge;  and  that,  by  consolidating  the  Union,  I  understood  no 
more  than  the  strengthening  of  the  Union  and  perpetuating  it  Having 
been  thus  explicit ;  having  thus  read,  from  the  printed  book,  the  precise 
words  which  I  adopted  as  expressing  my  own  sentiments,  it  passes  compre- 
hension  how  any  man  could  understand  me  as  contending  for  an  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  Government,  or  for  consolidation  in  the  odious  sense 
in  which  it  means  an  accumulation,  in  the  Federal  Government,  of  the 
powers  properly  belonging  to  the  States. 

As  well  as  I  recollect  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the  honorable  gentle- 
man next  recurred  to  the  subject  of  the  tariff.  He  did  not  doubt  the  word 
must  be  of  unpleasant  sound  to  me,  and  proceeded,  with  an  effort  neither 
new  nor  attended  with  new  success,  to  involve  me  and  my  votes  in  incon- 
sistency and  contradiction.  I  am  happy  the  honorable  gentleman  has 
furnished  me  an  opportunity  of  a  timely  remark  or  two  on  that  subject. 
I  was  glad  he  approached  it,  for  it  is  a  question  I  enter  upon  without  fear 
from  anybody.  The  strenuous  toil  of  the  gentleman  has  been  to  raise  an 
inconsistency  between  my  dissent  to  the  tariff,  in  1824,  and  my  vote  in 
1828.  It  is  labor  lost  He  pays  undeserved  compliment  to  my  speech  in 
1824 ;  but  this  is  to  raise  me  high,  that  my  fall,  as  he  would  have  it,  in 
1828,  may  be  the  more  signal.  Sir,  there  was  no  fall  at  all.  Between  the 
ground  I  stood  on  in  1824  and  that  I  took  in  1828,  there  was  not  only  no 
precipice,  but  no  declivity.  It  was  a  change  of  position  to  meet  new  cir- 
cumstances, but  on  the  same  level.  A  plain  tale  explains  the  whole  mat- 
ter. In  1816,  I  had  not  acquiesced  in  the  tariff,  then  supported  by  South 
Carolina.  To  some  parts  of  it,  especially,  I  felt  and  expressed  great  repug- 
nance. I  held  the  same  opinions  in  1821,  at  the  meeting  in  Faneuil  Hall, 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  alluded.  I  said  then,  and  say  now,  that,  as 
an  original  question,  the  authority  of  Congress  to  exercise  the  revenue 
power,  with  direct  reference  to  the  protection  of  manufacturers,  is  a  ques- 
tionable authority,  far  more  questionable,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  power 
of  internal  improvements.  I  must  confess,  sir,  that,  in  one  respect,  some 
impression  has  been  made  on  my  opinions  lately.  Mr.  Madison's  publi- 
cation has  put  the  power  in  a  very  strong  light.  He  has  placed  it,  I  must 
acknowledge,  upon  grounds  of  construction  and  argument  which  seem 
impregnable.  But  even  if  the  power  were  doubted,  on  the  face  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  it  had  been  assumed  and  asserted  in  the  first  revenue  law 
over  passed  under  the  same  Constitution ;  and,  on  this  ground,  as  a  matter 
settled  by  contemporaneous  practice,  I  had  refrained  from  expressing  the 
opinion  that  the  tariff  laws  transcended  Constitutional  limits,  as  the  gen- 
tleman supposes.     What  I  did  say  at  Faneuil  Hall,  as  far  as  I  now  re- 
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member,  was,  that  this  was  originally  matter  of  doabtful  construction. 
The  gentleman  himself,  I  suppose,  thinks  there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and 
that  the  laws  are  plainly  against  the  Constitution.  Mr.  Madison's  letters, 
already  referred  to,  contain,  in  my  judgment,  by  far  the  most  able  expo- 
sition extant  of  this  part  of  the  Constitution.  He  has  satisfied  me,  so  far 
as  the  practice  of  the  Government  had  left  it  an  open  question. 

With  a  great  majority  of  the  representatives  of  Massachusetts,  I  voted 
against  the  tariff  of  1824.  My  reasons  were  then  given,  and  I  will  not 
now  repeat  them.  But  notwithstanding  our  dissent,  the  great  States  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Kentucky  went  for  the  bill,  in  almost  un- 
broken column,  and  it  passed.  Congi^ss  and  the  President  sanctioned  it, 
and  it  became  the  law  of  the  land.  What,  then,  were  we  to  do?  Our 
only  option  was  either  to  fall  in  with  this  settled  course  of  public  policy, 
and  to  accommodate  ourselves  to  it  as  well  as  we  could,  or  to  embrace  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  and  talk  of  nullifying  the  statute  by  State  in- 
terference. 

The  last  alternative  did  not  suit  our  principles,  and,  of  course,  we 
adopted  the  former.  In  1827,  the  subject  came  again  before  Congress,  on 
a  proposition  favorable  to  wool  and  woolens.  We  looked  upon  the  system 
of  protection  as  being  fixed  and  settled.  The  law  of  1824  remained.  It 
had  gone  into  full  operation,  and  in  regard  to  some  objects  intended  by  it, 
perhaps  most  of  them  had  produced  all  its  expected  effects.  No  man  pro- 
posed to  repeal  it — no  man  attempted  to  renew  the  general  contest  on  its 
principle.  But,  owing  to  subsequent  and  unforeseen  occurrences,  the 
benefit  intended  by  it  to  wool  and  woolen  fabrics  had  not  been  realized. 
Events,  not  known  here  when  the  law  passed,  had  taken  place,  which  de- 
feated its  object  in  that  particular  respect.  A  measure  was  accordingly 
brought  forward  to  meet  this  precise  deficiency,  to  remedy  this  particular 
defect.  It  was  limited  to  wool  and  woolens.  Was  ever  anything  more 
reasonable  ?  If  the  policy  of  the  tariff  laws  had  become  established  in 
principle  as  the  permanent  policy  of  the  Government,  should  they  not  be 
revised  and  amended,  and  made  equal,  like  other  laws,  as  exigencies  should 
arise,  or  justice  require?  Because  we  had  doubted  about  adopting  the 
system,  were  we  to  refuse  to  cure  its  manifest  defects  after  it  became 
adopted,  and  when  no  one  attempted  its  repeal  ?  And  this,  sir,  is  the  in- 
consistency so  much  bruited.  I  had  voted  against  the  tariff  of  1824— but 
it  passed ;  and  in  1827  and  1828,  I  voted  to  amend  it  in  a  point  essential 
to  the  interest  of  my  constituents.  Where  is  the  inconsistency  ?  Could  I 
do  otherwise  ? 

The  bill  of  1827,  limited,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  single  object  in  which 
the  tariff  of  1824  had  manifestly  failed  in  its  effects,  passed  the  House  of 
Bepresentativee,  but  was  lost  here.  We  had  then  the  act  of  1828.  I  need 
not  lecur  to  the  history  of  a  measure  so  recent.  Its  enemies  spiced  it  with 
whatsoever  they  thought  would  render  it  distasteful ;  its  friends  took  it, 
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drugged  as  it  was.  Vast  amounts  of  property,  many  millions,  had  been 
invested  in  manufactures,  under  the  inducements  of  the  act  of  1824.  Events 
called  loudly,  I  thought,  for  further  regulations  to  secure  the  degree  of 
protection  intended  by  that  act.  I  was  disposed  to  vote  for  such  regula- 
tions and  desired  nothing  more ;  but  certainly  was  not  to  be  bantered  out 
of  my  purpose  by  a  threatened  augmentation  of  duty  on  molasses,  put 
into  the  bill  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  making  it  obnoxious.  The  vote 
may  have  been  right  or  wrong,  wise  or  unwise ;  but  it  is  a  little  less  than 
absurd  to  allege  against  it  an  inconsistency  with  opposition  to  the  former 

law. 

♦  *»♦»**♦♦* 

Whether  any  other  Constitution  than  the  old  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  desirable,  was  itself  a  question  on  which  parties  divided ;  if  a  new  Con- 
stitution was  framed  what  powers  should  be  given  to  it  was  another  ques- 
tion ;  and  when  it  had  been  formed,  what  was,  in  fact,  the  just  extent  of 
the  powers  actually  conferred,  was  a  third.  Parties,  as  we  know,  existed 
under  the  first  Administration  as  distinctly  marked  as  those  which  mani* 
fested  themselves  at  any  subsequent  period. 

The  content  immediately  preceding  the  political  change  in  1801,  and 
that,  again,  which  existed  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  are  other 
instances  of  party  excitement  of  something  more  than  usual  strength  and 
intensity.  In  all  these  conflicts  there  was,  no  doubt,  much  o(  violence  on 
both  and  all  sides.  It  would  be  impossible,  if  one  had  a  fancy  for  such 
employment,  to  adjust  the  relative  quairUum  of  violence  between  these  two 
contending  parties.  There  was  enough  in  each,  as  must  always  be  expected 
in  popular  Governments.  With  a  great  deal  of  proper  and  decorous  dis- 
cussion there  was  mingled  a  great  deal,  also,  of  declamation,  virulence, 
crimination,  and  abuse. 

♦  *»  *  »  »  *♦•♦ 

But,  sir,  if,  in  the  course  of  forty  years,  there  have  been  undue  effervescen- 
ces of  party  in  New  England,  has  the  same  thing  happened  no  where  els»e? 
Party  animosity  and  party  outrage,  not  in  New  England,  but  elsewhere, 
denounced  President  Washington,  not  only  as  a  Federalist,  but  as  a  Tory, 
a  British  agent,  a  man  who,  in  his  high  office,  sanctioned  corruption.  But 
does  the  honorable  member  suppose  that  if  I  had  a  tender  here  who  should 
put  such  an  effusion  of  wickedness  and  folly  in  my  hand,  that  I  would 
stand  up  and  read  it  against  the  South  ?  Parties  ran  into  great  heats  again 
in  1799.  What  was  said,  sir,  or  rather  what  was  not  said,  in  those  years, 
against  John  Adams,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
dence  and  its  admitted  ablest  defender  on  the  floor  of  Congress?  If  the 
gentleman  wants  to  increase  his  stores  of  party  abuse  and  frothy  violence, 
if  he  has  a  determined  proclivity  for  such  pursuits,  there  are  treasures 
of  that  sort  south  of  the  Potomac  much  to  his  taste  yet  untouched.  I 
shall  not  touch  them. 
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The  gentleman,  sir,  has  spoken  at  large  of  former  parties  now  no  longer 
in  being,  by  their  received  appellations,  and  has  undertaken  to  instruct 
us,  not  only  in  the  knowledge  of  their  principles,  but  of  their  respective 
pedigrees  also.  He  has  ascended  to  their  origin  and  run  out  their  gene- 
alogies. With  most  exemplary  modesty  he  speaks  of  the  party  to  which 
he  professes  to  have  belonged  himself,  as  the  true,  pure,  the  only  honest, 
patriotic  party,  derived  by  regular  descent  from  father  to  son,  from  the 
time  of  the  virtuous  Romans !  Spreading  before  us  the  family  tree  of  po- 
litical parties,  he  takes  especial  care  to  show  himself  snugly  perched  on  a 
popular  bough !  He  is  wakeful  to  the  expediency  of  adopting  such  rules 
of  descent  for  political  parties  as  shall  bring  him  in,  in  exclusion  of  others, 
as  an  heir  to  the  inheritance  of  all  public  virtue  and  all  true  political 
principles.  His  doxy  is  always  orthodoxy.  Heterodoxy  is  confined  to 
his  opponents.  He  spoke,  sir,  of  the  Federalists,  and  I  thought  I  saw  some 
eyes  begin  to  open  and  stare  a  little  when  he  ventured  on  that  ground.  I 
expected  he  would  draw  his  sketches  rather  lightly  when  he  looked  on  the 
circle  around  him,  and  especially  if  he  should  cast  his  thoughts  to  the  high 
places  out  of  the  Senate.  Nevertheless,  he  went  back  to  Rome,  ad  annum 
urbt  condiiaf  and  found  the  fathers  of  the  Federalists  in  the  primeval  aris- 
tocrats of  that  renowned  empire !  He  traced  the  flow  of  Federal  blood 
down  through  successive  ages  and  centuries  till  he  got  into  the  veins  of 
the  American  Tories  (of  whom  by  the  way,  there  were  twenty  in  the  Caro- 
linas  for  one  in  Massachusetts).  From  the  Tories  he  followed  it  to  the 
Federalists,  and  as  the  Federal  party  was  broken  up  and  there  was  no  pos- 
sibility of  transmitting  it  farther  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  he  seems  to 
have  discovered  that  it  has  gone  ofl*,  collaterally,  though  against  all  the 
canons  of  descent,  into  the  Ultras  of  France,  and  finally  became  extin- 
guished, like  exploded  gas,  among  the  adherents  of  Don  Miguel. 
*♦*  «  «««  ««• 

Mr.  President,  in  carrying  his  warfare,  such  as  it  was,  into  New  Eng- 
land, the  honorable  gentleman  all  along  professes  to  be  acting  on  the  de- 
fensive. He  desires  to  consider  me  as  having  assailed  South  Carolina, 
and  insists  that  he  comes  forth  only  as  her  champion,  and  in  her  defense. 
Sir,  I  do  not  admit  that  T  made  any  attack  whatever  on  South  Carolina. 
Nothing  like  it.  The  honorable  member,  in  his  first  speech,  expressed 
opinions  in  regard  to  revenue,  and  some  other  topics,  which  I  heard  both 
with  pain  and  surprise.  I  told  the  gentleman  that  I  was  aware  that  such 
sentiments  were  entertained  our  of  the  Government,  but  had  not  expected 
to  find  them  advanced  in  it ;  that  T  knew  there  were  persons  in  the  South 
who  speak  of  our  Union  with  indifference,  or  doubt,  taking  pains  to  mag- 
nify its  evils,  and  to  say  nothing  of  its  benefits;  that  the  honorable  mem- 
ber himself,  I  was  sure,  could  never  be  one  of  these ;  and  I  regretted  the 
expression  of  such  opinions  as  he  had  avowed,  because  I  thought  their  obvi- 
ous tendency  was  to  encourage  feelings  of  disrespect  to  the  Union,  and  to 
weaken  its  connection.    This,  sir,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  all  T  said 
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on  the  subject.  And  this  constitutes  the  attack  which  called  on  the  chiT- 
airy  of  the  gentleman,  in  his  opinion,  to  harry  us  with  such  a  forage 
among  the  party  pamphlets  and  party  proceedings  of  Massachusetts.  If 
he  means  that  I  spoke  with  dissatisfaction  or  disrespect  of  the  ebullitions 
of  individuals  in  South  Carolina,  it  is  true.  But,  if  he  means  that  I  had 
assailed  the  character  of  the  State,  her  honor,  or  patriotism,  that  I  had 
reflected  on  her  history  or  her  conduct,  he  had  not  the  slightest  ground  for 
any  such  assumption.  I  did  not  even  refer,  I  think,  in  my  observations, 
to  any  collection  of  individuals.  I  said  nothing  of  the  recent  conventions. 
I  spoke  in  the  most  guarded  and  careful  manner,  and  only  expressed  my 
regret  for  the. publication  of  opinions  which  1  presumed  the  honorable 
member  disapproved  as  much  as  myself.  In  this,  it  seems,  I  was  mis- 
taken. 

I  do  not  remember  that  the  gentleman  has  disclaimed  any  sentiment,  or 
any  opinion,  of  a  supposed  anti-Union  tendency,  which  on  all  or  any  of 
the  recent  occasions  has  been  expressed.  The  whole  drift  of  his  speech 
has  been  rather  to  prove  that,  in  divers  times  and  manners,  sentiments 
equally  liable  to  objection  have  been  promulgated  in  New  England.  And 
one  would  suppose  that  his  object,  in  this  reference  to  Massachusetts,  was 
to  find  a  precedent  to  justify  proceedings  in  the  South,  were  it  not  for  the 
reproach  and  contumely  with  which  he  labors,  all  along,  to  load  his  pre- 
cedents.      ♦  ****•♦♦» 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  enter  on  no  encomium  upon  Massachusetts—she 
needs  none.  There  she  is — behold  her,  and  judge  for  yourselves.  There 
is  her  history — the  world  knows  it  by  heart  The  past,  at  least,  is  secure. 
There  is  Boston,  and  Concord,  and  Lexington,  and  Bunker  Hill;  and 
there  they  will  remain  forever.  The  bones  of  her  sons,  fallen  in  the  great 
struggle  for  independence,  now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State 
from  New  England  to  Georgia ;  and  there  they  will  lie  forever.  And,  sir, 
where  American  liberty  raised  its  first  voice,  and  where  its  youth  was  nur- 
tured and  sustained,  there  it  still  lives,  in  the  strength  of  its  manhood,  and 
full  of  its  original  spirit.  If  discord  and  disunion  shall  wound  it;  if  folly 
and  madness,  if  uneasiness  under  salutary  and  necessary  restraint,  shall 
succeed  to  separate  it  from  that  Union  by  which  alone  its  existence  is 
made  sure,  it  will  stand,  in  the  end,  by  the  side  of  that  cradle  in  which  its 
infancy  was  rocked ;  it  will  stretch  forth  its  arm,  with  whatever  vigor  it 
may  still  retain,  over  the  friends  who  gather  around  it :  and  it  will  fall  at 
last,  if  fall  it  must,  amidst  the  proudest  monuments  of  its  glory,  and  on 
the  very  spot  of  its  origin. 

There  yet  remains  to  be  performed,  Mr.  President,  by  far  the  most  grave 
and  important  duty,  which  I  feel  to  be  devolved  on  me  by  this  occasion. 
It  is  to  state,  and  to  defend,  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  true  principles  of 
the  Constitution  under  which  we  are  here  assembled.  I  qoight  well  have 
desired  that  so  weighty  a  task  should  have  fallen  into  other  and  abler 
hands.    I  could  have  wished  that  it  should  have  been  executed  by  thoM 
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whose  character  and  experience  give  weight  and  influence  to  their  opin- 
ions, sQch  as  can  not  possibly  belong  to  mine.  But,  sir,  I  have  met  the 
occasion,  not  sought  it ;  and  I  shall  proceed  to  state  my  own  sentiments, 
without  challenging  for  them  any  particular  regard,  with  studied  plain- 
ness, and  as  much  precision  as  possible. 

I  understand  the  honorable  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  to  main- 
tain that  it  is  a  right  of  the  State  Legblatures  to  interfere,  whenever  in 
their  judgment  this  (government  transcends  its  Constitutional  limits,  and 
to  arrest  the  operation  of  its  laws. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  this  right  as  a  right  existing  under  the 
Constitution,  not  as  a  right  to  overthrow  it,  on  the  ground  of  extreme  ne- 
cessity, such  as  would  justify  violent  revolution. 

I  understand  him  to  maintain  an  authority,  on  the  part  of  the  States, 
thus  to  interfere  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
General  Grovemment,  of  checking  it,  and  of  compelling  it  to  conform  to 
their  opinion  of  the  extent  of  its  power.  I  understand  him  to  maintain 
that  the  ultimate  power  o|  judging  of  the  Constitutional  extent  of  its  own 
authority  is  not  lodged  exclusively  in  the  General  Grovemment  or  any 
branch  of  it;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  States  may  lawfully  decide  for 
themselves,  and  each  State  for  itself,  whether,  in  a  given  case,  the  act  of 
the  General  Government  transcends  its  power. 

I  understand  him  to  insist  that,  if  the  exigency  of  the  case,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  any  State  Government,  require  it,  such  State  Grovemment  may,  by 
its  own  soverei^  authority,  annul  an  act  of  the  General  Grovemment 
which  it  deems  plainly  and  palpably  unconstitutional. 

This  is  the  sum  of  what  I  understand  from  him  to  be  the  South  Carolina 
doctrine.  I  propose  to  consider  it,  and  to  compare  it  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. Allow  me  to  say,  as  a  preliminary  remark,  that  I  call  this  the 
South  Carolina  doctrine,  only  because  the  gentleman  himself  has  so  de- 
nominated it.  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  say  that  South  Carolina,  as  a 
State,  has  ever  advanced  these  sentiments.  I  hope  she  has  not,  and  never 
may.  That  a  great  majority  of  her  people  are  opposed  to  the  tariff  laws 
is  doubtless  true.  That  a  majority,  somewhat  less  than  that  just  men- 
tioned, conscientiously  believe  these  laws  unconstitutional,  may  probably 
be  also  true.  But  that  any  majority  holds  to  the  right  of  direct  State  in- 
terference, at  State  discretion,  the  right  of  nullifying  acts  of  Congress  by 
acts  of  State  legislation,  is  more  than  I  know,  and  what  I  shall  be  slow  to 
believe. 

That  there  are  individuals,  besides  the  honorable  gentleman,  who  do 
maintain  these  opinions,  is  quite  certain.  I  recollect  the  recent  expression 
of  a  sentiment  which  circumstances  attending  its  utterance  and  publica- 
tion justify  us  in  supposing  was  not  unpremeditated — "  The  sovereignty 
of  the  State;  never  to  be  controlled,  construed,  or  decided  on,  but  by  her 
own  feelings  of  honorable  justice." 
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[Mr.  Hayne  here  rose,  and  said,  that  for  the  purpose  of  heing  clearly 
understood,  he  would  state  that  his  proposition  was  in  the  words  of  the 
Virginia  resolution,  as  follows: 

*^  That  this  Assembly  doth  explicitly  and  peremptorily  declare,  that  it 
views  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government,  as  resulting  from  the  com- 
pact, to  which  the  States  are  parties,  as  limited  by  the  plain  sense  and  in- 
tention of  the  instrument  constituting  that  compact,  as  no  further  valid 
than  they  are  authorized  by  the  grants  enumerated  in  that  compact;  and 
that,  in  case  of  a  deliberate,  palpable,  and  dangerous  exercise  of  other 
powers  not  granted  by  the  same  compact,  the  Slates  which  are  parties  thereto 
have  the  riglit  and  are  in  duty  bound  to  interpose  for  arresting  the  pro- 
gress of  the  evil,  and  for  maintaining,  within  their  respective  limits,  the 
authorities,  rights,  and  liberties  pertaining  to  them."] 

Mr.  Webstier  resumed : 

I  am  quite  aware,  Mr.  President,  of  the  existence  of  the  resolution 
which  the  gentleman  read,  and  has  now  repeated,  and  that  he  relies  on  it 
as  his  authority.  I  know  the  source,  too,  from' which  it  is  understood  to 
have  proceeded.  I  need  not  say,  that  I  have  much  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tutional opinions  of  Mr.  Madison ;  they  would  weigh  greatly  with  me, 
always.  But,  before  the  authority  of  his  opinion  be  vouched  for  the  gen- 
tleman's proposition,  it  will  be  proper  to  consider  what  is  the  fair  interpre- 
tation of  that  resolution,  to  which  Mr.  Madison  is  understood  to  have 
given  his  sanction.  As  the  gentleman  construes  it,  it  is  an  authority  for  him. 
Possibly  he  may  not  have  adopted  the  right  construction.  That  resolu- 
tion declares,  that  in  the  case  of  (lie  dangerous  exercise  of  powers  not  granted  hy 
the  General  Qovemmmt,  the  States  may  interpose  to  arrest  the  progress  </  the  eviL 
But  how  interpose?  and  what  does  this  declaration  purport?  Does  it 
mean  no  more  than  that  there  may  be  extreme  cases  in  which  the  people, 
in  any  mode  of  assembling,  may  resist  usurpation,  and  relieve  themselves 
from  a  tyrannical  Grovernment?  No  one  will  deny  this.  Such  resistance 
is  not  only  acknowledged  to  be  just  in  America,  b.ut  in  England  also. 
Biackstone  admits  as  much,  in  the  theory  of  practice,  too,  of  the  English 
constitution.  We,  sir,  who  oppose  the  Carolina  doctrine,  do  not  deny  that 
the  people  may,  if  they  choose,  throw  off  any  (rovernment  when  it  be- 
comes oppressive  and  intolerable,  and  erect  a  better  in  its  stead.  We  all 
know  that  civil  institutions  are  established  for  the  public  benefit,  and  that, 
when  they  cease  to  answer  the  ends  of  their  existence  they  may  be  changed. 

But  I  do  not  understand  the  doctrine  now  contended  for  to  be  that 
which,  for  the  sake  of  distinctness,  we  may  call  the  right  of  revolution. 
I  understand  the  gentleman  to  maintain,  that  without  revolution,  without 
civil  commotion,  without  rebellion,  a  remedy  for  supposed  abuse  and 
transgression  of  the  powers  of  the  General  Government  lies  in  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  interference  of  the  State  Governments.  [Mr.  Hayne  here 
rose:    He  did  not  contend,  he  said,  for  the  mere  right  of  revolution,  but 
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for  the  right  of  Constitutional  resistance.  What  he  maintained  was,  that, 
in  case  of  a  plain,  palpable  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  the  General 
Government,  a  State  may  interpose,  and  that  this  interposition  is  Consti- 
tutional.] 

Mr.  Webster  resumed : 

So,  sir,  I  understood  the  gentleman,  and  am  happy  to  find  that  I  did  not 
misunderstand  him.  What  he  contends  for  is,  that  it  im  Constitutional  to 
Interrupt  the  administration  of  the  Constitution  itself,  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  chosen  and  sworn  to  administer  it,  by  the  direct  interference, 
in  form  of  law,  of  the  States,  in  virtue  of  their  sovereign  capacity.  The 
inherent  right  in  the  people  to  reform  their  Government  I  do  not  deny ; 
and  that  they  have  another  right,  and  that  is,  to  resist  unconstitutional 
laws  without  overturning  the  Government.  It  is  no  doctrine  of  mine 
that  unconstitutional  laws  bind  the  people.  The  great  question  is,  Who9t 
prerogative  is  U  to  decide  on  the  Constitutionality  or  unconstitutionality  of  the  laws  t 
On  that  the  main  debate  hinges.  The  proposition  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
supposed  violation  of  the  Constitution  by  Congress,  the  States  have  a  Con- 
stitutional right  to  interfere  and  annul  the  law  of  Congress  is  the  propo- 
sition of  the  gentleman;  I  do  not  admit  it.  If  the  gentleman  had  in- 
tended no  more  than  to  assert  the  right  of  revolution  for  justifiable  cause, 
he  would  have  said  only  what  all  agree  to.  But  I  can  not  conceive  that 
there  can  be  a  middle  course  between  submission  to  the  laws,  when  regu- 
larly pronounced  Constitutional,  on  the  one  hand,  and  open  resistance, 
which  is  revolution  or  rebellion,  on  the  other.  I  say  the  right  of  a  State 
to  annul  a  law  of  Congress  can  not  be  maintained  but  on  the  ground  of 
the  unalienable  right  of  man  to  resist  oppression ;  that  is  to  say,  upon 
the  ground  of  revolution.  I  admit  that  there  is  no  ultimate  violent 
remedy,  above  the  Constitution,  and  defiance  of  the  Constitution,  which 
may  be  resorted  to  when  a  revolution  is  to  be  justified.  But  I  do  not  ad- 
mit that  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity  with  it,  there  is  any 
mode  in  which  a  State  Government,  as  a  member  of  the  Union,  can  inter- 
fere and  stop  the  progress  of  the  General  Government,  by  force  of  her  own 
laws,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

This  leads  us  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  thb  Government,  and  the 
source  of  its  power.  Whose  agent  is  it?  Is  it  the  creature  of  the  State 
L^^latures,  or  the  creature  of  the  people?  If  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  be  the  agent  of  the  State  Grovemments,  then  they  may  con- 
trol it,  provided  they  can  agree  in  the  manner  of  controlling  it ;  if  it  is  the 
agent  of  the  people,  then  the  people  alone  can  control  it,  restrain  it,  modify, 
or  reform  it.  It  is  observable  enough,  that  the  doctrine  for  which  the  hon- 
orable gentleman  contends  leads  him  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining,  not 
only  that  this  General  Gbvemment  is  the  creature  of  the  States,  but  that 
it  is  the  creature  of  each  of  the  States  severally ;  so  that  each  may  assert 
the  power,  for  itself,  of  determining  whether  it  acts  within  the  limits  of 
its  aathority.    It  is  the  servant  of  four  and  twenty  masters,  of  difierent 
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wills  and  dififerent  purposes;  and  yet  bound  to  obej  all.  This  absurditj 
(for  it  seems  no  less),  arises  from  a  misconception  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
Government  and  its  true  character.  It  is,  sir,  the  people's  Constitution, 
the  people's  Government;  made  for  the  people;  made  by  the  people;  and 
answerable  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  declared 
that  this  Constitution  shall  be  the  supreme  law.  We  must  either  admit 
the  proposition,  or  dispute  their  authority.  The  States  are  unquestionably 
sovereign,  so  far  as  their  own  sovereignty  is  not  affected  by  this  supreme^ 
law.  The  State  Legislatures,  as  p<)litical  bodies,  however  sovereign,  are 
yet  not  sovereign  over  the  people.  So  far  as  the  people  have  given  power 
to  the  General  Government,  so  far  the  grant  is  unquestionably  good,  and 
the  Government  holds  of  the  people,  and  not  of  the  State  Governments.  We 
are  all  agents  of  the  same  supreme  power,  the  people.  The  General  Gov- 
ernment and  the  State  Governments  derive  their  authority  from  the  same 
source.  Neither  can,  in  relation  to  the  other,  be  called  primary ;  though 
one  is  definite  and  restricted,  and  the  other  general  and  residuary. 

The  National  Government  possesses  those  powers  which  it  can  be  shown 
the  people  have  conferred  on  it,  and  no  more.  All  the  rest  belongs 
to  the  State  Governments,  or  to  the  people  themselves.  So  far  as  the  peo- 
ple have  restrained  State  sovereignty  by  the  expression  of  their  will,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  so  far,  it  must  be  admitted,  State 
sovereignty  is  effectually  controlled.  I  do  not  contend  that  it  is,  or  ought 
to  be,  controlled  further.  The  sentiment  to  which  I  have  referred  pro- 
pounds that  State  sovereignty  is  only  to  be  controlled  by  its  own  "  feelings 
of  justice ; "  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  to  be  controlled  at  all ;  for  one  who  is 
to  follow  his  feelings  is  under  no  legal  control.  Now,  however  men  may 
think  this  ought  to  be,  the  fact  is  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  chosen  to  impose  control  on  State  sovereignties.  The  Constitution 
has  ordered  the  matter  differently  from  what  this  opinion  announces.  To 
make  war,  for  instance,  is  an  exercise  of  sovereignty;  but  the  Constitution 
declares  that  no  State  shall  make  war.  To  coin  money  is  another  exer- 
cise of  sovereign  power ;  but  no  State  is  at  liberty  to  coin  money.  Again : 
the  Constitution  says,  that  no  sovereign  State  shall  be  so  sovereign  as  to 
make  a  treaty.  These  prohibitions,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  control  on 
the  State  sovereignty  of  South  Carolina,  as  well  as  of  the  other  States, 
which  does  not  arise  "from  feelings  of  honorable  justice."  Such  an 
opinion,  therefore,  is  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  provisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution.        •  ♦»»♦♦*♦» 

In  Carolina  the  tariff  is  a  palpable,  deliberate  usurpation ;  Carolina, 
therefore,  may  nullify  it  and  refuse  to  pay  the  duties.  In  Pennsylvania  it 
is  both  clearly  Constitutional  and  highly  expedient,  and  there  the  duties 
are  to  be  paid.  And  yet  we  live  nnder  a  Government  of  uniform  laws  and 
under  a  Constitution,  too,  which  contains  an  express  provision,  as  it  hap- 
pens, that  all  duties  shall  be  equal  in  all  the  States!  Does  not  this  ^>- 
proach  absurdity?  ♦»»»»♦• 
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If  there  be  no  power  to  settle  sach  qaestions,  independent  of  any  of  the 
States,  is  not  the  whole  Union  a  rope  of  sand  ?  Are  we  not  thrown  bacl^ 
again  precisely  upon  the  old  confederation? 

It  is  too  plain  to  be  argued.  Four  and  twenty  interpreters  of  Constitu* 
tional  law,  each  with  a  power  to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  with  authority 
to  bind  anybody  else,  and  this  Constitutional  law  the  only  bond  of  their 
union !  What  is  such  a  state  of  things  but  a  mere  connection  during  plea- 
sure, or,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  times,  during  feeling  f  And  that  feel- 
ing, too,  not  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  established  the  Constitution,  but 
the  feeling  of  the  State  Governments. 
•  ♦  ♦  »  »  ♦»♦*« 

I  wish  now,  sir,  to  make  a  remark  upon  the  Virginia  resolutions  of  1798. 
I  can  not  undertake  to  say  how  these  resolutions  were  understood  by  those 
who  passed  them.  Their  language  is  not  a  little  indefinite.  In  the  case 
of  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  a  dangerous  power  not  granted  to  them,  the 
resolutions  assert  the  right,  on  the  part  of  the  State,  to  interfere  and  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  evil.  This  is  susceptible  of  more  than  one  interpreta- 
tion. It  may  mean  no  more  than  that  the  States  may  interfere  by  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance,  or  by  proposing  to  the  people  an  alteration  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  This  would  all  be  quite  unobjectionable;  or  it 
may  be  that  no  more  is  meant  than  to  assert  the  general  right  of  revolu- 
tion, as  against  all  governments,  in  cases  of  intolerable  oppression.  This 
no  one  doubts,  and  this,  in  my  opinion,  is  all  that  he  who  framed  these 
resolutions  could  have  meant  by  it ;  for  I  shall  not  readily  believe  that  he 
was  ever  of  opinion  that  a  State,  under  the  Constitution,  and  in  conformity 
with  it,  could,  upon  the  ground  of  her  own  opinion  of  its  unconstitution- 
ality, however  clear  and  palpable  she  might  think  the  case,  annul  a  law  of 
Congress,  so  far  as  it  should  operate  on  herself  by  her  own  legislative 
power. 

I  must  now  b^  to  ask,  sir,  whence  is  this  supposed  right  of  the  States 
derived  ?  Where  do  they  get  the  power  to  interfere  with  the  laws  of  the 
Union?  Sir,  the  opinion  which  the  honorable  gentleman  maintains  is  a 
notion  founded  in  a  total  misapprehension,  in  my  judgment,  of  the  origin 
of  this  Government  and  of  the  foundation  on  which  it  stands.  I  hold  it 
to  be  a  popular  Government,  erected  by  the  people,  those  who  administer 
it  responsible  to  the  people,  and  itself  capable  of  being  amended  and  modi- 
fied, just  as  the  people  may  choose  it  should  be.  It  is  as  popular,  just  as 
truly  emanating  from  the  people  as  the  State  Governments.  It  is  created 
for  one  purpose;  the  State  Governments  for  another.  It  has  its  own  pow- 
ers; they  have  theirs.  There  is  no  more  authority  with  them  to  arrest 
the  operation  of  a  law  of  Congress  than  with  Congress  to  arrest  the  opera- 
tion of  their  laws.  We  are  here  to  administer  a  Constitution  emanating 
immediately  from  the  people  and  trusted  by  them  to  our  administration. 
It  is  not  the  creature  of  the  State  Governments.  It  is  of  no  moment  to  the 
argument  that  certain  acts  of  the  State  L^slatures  are  necessary  to  fill  oor 
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seats  in  this  body.  That  is  not  one  of  their  original  State  powers,  a  part 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  State.  It  is  a  duty  which  the  people,  by  the  Con- 
stitution itself,  have  imposed  on  the  State  Legislatures,  and  which  they 
might  have  left  to  be  performed  elsewhere  if  they  had  seen  fit.  So  they 
have  left  the  choice  of  President  with  electors;  but  all  this  does  not  afifect 
the  proposition  that  this  whole  Government — President,  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives — is  a  popular  Government.  It  leaves  it  still  all  its 
popular  character.  The  Governor  of  a  State  (in  some  of  the  States)  is 
chosen  not  directly  by  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  performing,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  electing  a  Governor.  Is  the  Government  of  the  State 
on  that  account  not  a  popular  Government?  This  Government,  sir,  is  the 
independent  ofispring  of  the  popular  will.  It  is  not  the  creature  of  State 
Legislatures ;  nay,  more,  if  the  whole  truth  must  be  told,  the  people  brought 
it  into  existence,  established  it,  and  have  hitherto  supported  it  for  the  veiy 
purpose,  amongst  others,  of  imposing  certain  salutary  restraints  on  State 
sovereignties.  The  States  can  not  now  make  war ;  they  can  not  contract 
alliances;  they  can  not  make,  each  for  itself,  separate  regulations  of  com- 
merce; they  can  not  lay  imposts;  they  can  not  coin  money.  If  this  Con- 
stitution, sir, be  thecreatnre of  State  Legislatures,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  obtained  a  strange  control  over  the  volition  of  its  creators. 

The  people  then,  sir,  erected  this  Gh)vemment  They  gave  it  a  Consti- 
tution, and  in  that  Constitution  they  have  enumerated  the  powers  which 
they  bestow  on  it.  They  have  made  it  a  limited  Government.  They  have 
defined  its  authority.  They  have  restrained  it  to  the  exercise  of  such  pow- 
ers as  are  granted,  and  all  others,  they  declare,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
or  the  people.  But,  sir,  they  have  not  stopped  here.  If  they  had  they 
would  have  accomplished  but  half  their  work.  No  definition  can  be  so 
clear  as  to  avoid  possibility  of  doubt;  no  limitation  so  precise  as  to  exclude 
all  uncertainty.  Who,  then,  shall  construe  this  grant  of  the  people?  Who 
shall  interpret  their  will  where  it  may  be  supposed  they  have  left  it  doubt- 
ful? With  whom  do  they  leave  this  ultimate  right  of  deciding  on  the 
powers  of  the  Government?  Sir,  they  have  settled  all  this  in  the  fullest 
manner.  They  have  left  it  with  the  Government  itself  in  its  appropriate 
branches.  Sir,  the  very  chief  end,  the  main  design  for  which  the  whole 
Constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  was  to  establish  a  Government  that 
should  not  be  obliged  to  act  through  State  agency  or  depend  on  State 
opinion  and  discretion.  The  people  had  had  quite  enough  of  that  kind  of 
government  under  the  confederacy.  Under  that  system  the  legal  action — 
the  application  of  law  to  individuals — belonged  exclusively  to  the  States. 
Congress  could  only  recommend — their  acts  were  not  of  binding  force  till 
the  States  had  adopted  and  sanctioned  them.  Are  we  in  that  condition 
still  ?  Are  we  yet  at  the  mercy  of  State  discretion  and  State  construction? 
Sir,  if  we  are,  then  vain  will  be  our  attempt  to  maintain  the  Constitution 
under  which  we  sit 

Bat,  sir,  the  people  have  wisely  provided,  in  the  Constitution  itself,  a 
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proper,  suitable  mode  and  tribunal  for  settling  questions  of  Constitutional 
law.  There  are,  in  the  Constitution,  gprants  of  powers  to  Congress  and  re- 
strictions on  those  powers.  There  are  also  prohibitions  on  the  States. 
Some  authority  must  therefore  necessarily  exist,  having  the  ultimate  ju- 
risdiction to  fix  and  ascertain  the  interpretation  of  these  grants,  restrict- 
ions, and  prohibitions.  The  Constitution  has  itself  pointed  out,  ordained 
and  established  that  authority.  How  has  it  accomplished  this  great  and 
essential  end?  By  declaring,  sir,  that  ^^the  Gondittiiionf  and  the  lawe  cf  the 
United  States  made  in  pursuance  thereof ^  shall  be  the  supreme  hw  <^  the  land,  ant 
thing  in  the  ChnsHtution  or  laws  of  any  State  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding" 

For  myself,  sir,  I  doubt  the  jurisdiction  of  South  Carolina,  or  any  other 
^tate,  to  prescribe  my  Constitutional  duty,  or  to  settle,  between  me  and  the 
people,  the  validity  of  laws  of  Congress  for  which  I  have  voted.  I  decline 
her  umpirage.  I  have  not  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  according  to 
her  construction  of  its  clauses.  I  have  not  stipulated,  by  my  oath  of  office 
or  otherwise,  to  come  under  any  responsibility,  except  to  the  people  and 
those  whom  they  have  appointed  to  pass  upon  the  question,  whether  the 
laws,  supported  by  my  votes,  conform  to  the  Constitution  of  the  country. 
And,  sir,  if  we  look  to  the  general  nature  of  the  case,  could  anything  have 
been  more  preposterous  than  to  have  made  a  Government  for  the  whole 
Union,  and  yet  left  it^  powers  subject,  not  to  one  interpretation,  but  to 
thirteen  or  twenty-four  interpretations?  Instead  of  one  tribunal,  estab- 
lished by  all,  responsible  to  all,  with  power  to  decide  for  all,  shall  Consti- 
tutional questions  be  left  to  four  and  twenty  popular  bodies,  each  at  lib- 
erty to  decide  for  itself,  and  none  bound  to  respect  the  decisions  of  others; 
and  each  at  liberty,  too,  to  give  a  new  construction,  on  every  new  election 
of  its  own  members  ?  Would  anything,  with  such  a  principle  in  it,  or 
rather  with  such  a  destitution  of  all  principle,  be  fit  to  be  called  a  Gov- 
ernment? No,  sir,  it  should  not  be  denominated  a  Constitution.  It 
should  be  called,  rather,  a  collection  of  topics  for  everlasting  controversy ; 
heads  of  debate  for  a  disputatious  people.  It  would  not  be  a  Government 
It  would  not  be  adequate  to  any  practical  good,  nor  fit  for  any  country 
to  live  under.  To  avoid  all  possibility  of  being  misunderstood,  allow  me 
to  repeat  again,  in  the  fullest  manner,  that  I  claim  no  powers  for  the 
Government  by  forced  or  unfair  construction.  I  admit  that  it  is  a  Gov- 
ernment of  strictly  limited  powe;^;  of  enumerated,  specified,  and  particu- 
larized powers;  and  that  whatsoever  is  not  granted  is  withheld.  But, 
notwithstanding  all  this,  and  however  the  gprant  of  powers  may  be  ex- 
pressed, its  limits  and  extent  may  yet,  in  some  cases,  admit  of  doubt;  and 
the  G^eneral  Government  would  be  good  for  nothing,  it  would  be  incapa- 
ble of  long  existence,  if  some  mode  had  not  been  provided  in  which  those 
doubts,  as  they  should  arise,  might  be  peaceably,  but  not  authoritatively 
solved. 
24 
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And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  run  the  honorable  gentleman's- doctrine 
a  little  into  its  practical  application.  Let  as  look  at  his  probable  moduM 
operandi  If  a  thing  can  be  done,  an  ingenious  man  can  tell  how  it  is  to 
be  done.  Now,  I  wish  to  be  informed  how  this  State  interference  b  to  be 
put  in  practice.  We  will  take  the  existing  case  of  the  tariff  law.  South 
Carolina  is  said  to  have  made  up  her  opinion  upon  it.  If  we  do  not  re- 
peal it  (as  we  probably  shall  not),  she  will  then  apply  to  the  case  the 
remedy  of  her  doctrine.  She  will,  we  must  suppose,  pass  a  law  of  her 
Legislature,  declaring  the  several  acts  of  Congress,  usually  called  the 
tariff  laws,  null  and  void,  so  far  as  they  respect  South  Carolina,  or  the 
citizens  thereof.  So  far,  all  is  a  paper  transaction,  and  easy  enough.  But 
the  Collector  at  Charleston  is  collecting  the  duties  imposed  by  these  tariff 
laws— he,  therefore,  must  be  stopped.  The  Collector  will  seize  the  goods 
if  the  tariff  duties  are  not  paid.  The  State  authorities  will  undertake 
their  rescue;  the  marshal,  with  his  posse,  will  come  to  the  Collector's  aid; 
and  here  the  contest  begins.  The  militia  of  the  State  will  be  called  out 
to  sustain  the  nullifying  act.  They  will  march,  sir,  under  a  very  gallant 
leader;  for  I  believe  the  honorable  member  himself  commands  the  militia 
of  that  part  of  the  State.  He  will  raise  the  nullifyinq  act  on  his  stand- 
ard, and  spread  it  out  as  his  banner.  It  will  have  a  preamble,  bearing 
that  the  tariff  laws  are  palpable,  deliberate,  and  dangerous  violations  of 
the  Constitution.  He  will  proceed,  with  his  banner  flying,  to  the  Custom- 
house  in  Charleston- 

••  all  the  while 
Sonorous  metal  blowing  martial  soands.  * 

Arrived  at  the  Custom-house,  he  will  tell  the  Collector  that  he  must  collect 
no  more  duties  under  any  of  the  tariff  laws.  This  he  will  be  somewhat  poi- 
zled  to  say,  by  the  way,  with  a  grave  countenance,  considering  what  hand 
South  Carolina  herself  had  in  that  of  1816.  But,  sir,  the  Collector  would, 
probably,  not  desist  at  his  bidding.  Here  would  ensue  a  pause ;  for  they 
say  that  a  certain  stillness  precedes  the  tempest.  Before  this  military  arrmy 
should  fall  on  Custom-house,  Collector,  clerks,  and  all,  it  is  very  probable 
some  of  those  composing  it  would  request  of  their  gallant  commander-in- 
chief  to  be  informed  a  little  upon  the  point  of  law ;  for  they  have  doubt- 
less a  just  respect  for  his  opinion  as  a  lawyer,  as  well  as  for  his  bravery  as 
a  soldier.  They  know  he  has  read  Blackstone  and  the  Constitution,  as 
well  as  Turenne  and  Vauban.  They  would  ask  him,  therefore,  something 
concerning  their  rights  in  this  matter.*  They  would  inquire  whether  it 
was  not  somewhat  dangerous  to  resist  a  law  of  the  United  States.  What 
would  be  the  nature  of  their  offense,  they  would  wish  to  learn,  if  they,  by 
military  force  and  array,  resisted  the  execution  in  Carolina  of  a  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  should  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  law  teas  Ckmati- 
iiUional.  He  would  answer,  of  course,  treason.  No  lawyer  could  give  any 
other  answer.  John  Fries,  he  would  tell  them,  had  learned  that  some 
years  ago.    How,  then,  they  would  ask,  do  you  propose  to  defend  us  ?    W« 
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are  not  afraid  of  bullets,  bat  treason  has  a  way  of  taking  people  off  that 
we  do  not  much  relish.  How  do  you  propose  to  defend  us?  **Look  at 
my  floating  banner,"  he  would  reply;  "see  there  the  nullifying  law/"  Is 
it  your  opinion,  gallant  commander,  they  would  then  say,  that  if  we 
should  be  indicted  for  treason,  that  same  floating  banner  of  yours  would 
make  a  good  plea  in  bar?  "South  Carolina  is  a  sovereign  State,"  he 
would  reply.  That  is  true ;  but  would  the  judge  admit  our  plea?  "  These 
tariff  laws,"  he  would  repeat, "  are  unconstitutional,  palpably,  deliberately, 
dangerously."  That  all  may  be  so;  but  if  the  tribunals  should  not  hap- 
pen to  be  of  that  opinion,  shall  we  swing  for  it?  We  are  ready  to  die  for 
our  country,  but  it  is  rather  an  awkward  business,  this  dying  without 
touching  the  ground.  After  all,  this  is  a  sort  of  hemp-Uix  worse  than  any 
part  of  the  tariff. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  gentleman  would  be  in  a  dilemma  like 
that  of  another  great  general.  He  would  have  a  knot  before  him  which 
he  could  not  untie.  He  must  cut  it  with  his  sword.  He  must  say  to  his 
followers,  Defend  yourselves  with  your  bayonets ;  and  this  la  war — civil 
^jir^  *  «  *  *  *  *  ft-*  0- 

If  anything  be  found  in  the  National  Constitution,  either  by  original 
provision  or  subsequent  interpretation,  which  ought  not  to  be  in  it,  the 
people  know  how  to  get  rid  of  it.  If  any  construction  be  established  un- 
acceptable to  them  so  as  to  become,  practically,  a  part  of  the  Constitution, 
they  will  amend  it  at  their  own  sovereign  pleasure.  But  while  the  people 
choose  to  maintain  it  as  it  is,  while  they  are  satisfied  with  it  and  refuse  to 
change  it,  who  has  given,  or  who  can  give  to  the  State  Legislatures  a  right 
to  alter  it,  either  by  interference,  construction  or  otherwise  ?  Gentlemen 
do  not  seem  to  recollect  that  the  people  have  any  power  to  do  anything  for 
themselves ;  they  imagine  there  is  no  safety  for  them  any  longer  than  they 
are  under  the  close  guardianship  of  the  State  Legislatures.  Sir,  the  people 
have  not  trusted  their  safety,  in  regard  to  the  general  Constitution,  to  these 
hands ;  they  have  required  other  security  and  taken  other  bonds.  They 
have  chosen  to  trust  themselves,  first  to  the  plain  words  of  the  instrument, 
and  to  such  construction  as  the  Government  itself,  in  doubtful  cases, 
should  put  on  its  own  powers  under  their  oaths  of  office  and  subject  to 
their  responsibility  to  them,  just  as  the  people  of  a  State  trust  their  own 
State  Governments  with  a  similar  power.  Secondly,  they  have  reposed 
their  trust  in  the  efficacy  of  frequent  elections,  and  in  their  own  power  to 
remove  their  own  servants  and  agents  whenever  they  see  cause.  Thirdly, 
they  have  reposed  trust  in  the  Judicial  power,  which,  in  order  that  it  might 
be  trnstworthy,  they  have  made  as  respectable,  as  disinterested,  and  as  in- 
dependent as  practicable.  Fourthly,  they  have  seen  fit  to  rely,  in  case  of 
necessity  or  high  expediency,  on  their  known  and  admitted  power  to  alter 
or  amend  the  Constitution,  peaceably  and  ^jiiietly,  whenever  experience 
shall  point  out  defects  or  imperfections.  And,  finally,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  at  no  time,  in  no  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizec'l 
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any  State  Legislature  tu  construe  or  interpret  their  instrument  of  govern- 
ment,  mucli  less  to  interfere,  by  their  own  power,  to  arrest  its  course  and 
operation.  ♦♦»♦♦♦»» 

But,  sir,  although  there  are  fears,  there  are  hopes  also.  The  people 
have  preserved  this,  their  own  chosen  Constitution,  for  forty  years,  and 
have  seen  their  happiness,  prosperity,  and  renown  grow  with  its  growth  and 
strengthen  with  its  strength.  They  are  now,  generally,  strongly  attached 
to  it.  Overthrown  by  direct  assault  it  can  not  be ;  evaded,  undermined 
NULLIFIED,  it  will  not  be,  if  we,  and  those  who  shall  succeed  us  here,  as 
agents  and  representatives  of  the  people,  shall  conscientiously  and  vig- 
ilantly discharge  the  two  great  branches  of  our  public  trust — faithfully  to 
preserve  and  wisely  to  administer  it. 

I  profess,  sir,  in  my  career  hitherto,  to  have  kept  steadily  in  view  the 
prosperity  and  honor  of  the  whole  country,  and  the  preservation  of  our 
Federal  Union.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  owe  our  safety  at  home  and  our 
consideration  and  dignity  abroad.  It  is  to  that  Union  we  are  chiefly  in- 
debted for  whatever  makes  us  most  proud  of  our  country.  That  Union 
we  reached  only  by  the  discipline  of  our  virtues  in  the  severe  school  of 
adversity.  It  had  its  origin  in  the  necessities  of  disordered  finance,  pros- 
trate commerce,  and  ruined  credit.  Under  its  benign  influences,  these 
great  interests  immediately  awoke,  as  from  the  dead,  and  sprang  forth 
with  newness  of  life.  Every  year  of  its  duration  has  teemed  with  fresh 
proofs  of  its  utility  and  its  blessings ;  and  although  our  territory  has 
stretched  out  wider  and  wider,  and  our  population  spread  farther  and 
farther,  they  have  not  outrun  its  protection  or  its  benefits.  It  has  been  to 
us  all  a  copious  fountain  of  national,  social,  personal  happiness.  I  have 
not  allowed  myself,  sir,  to  look  beyond  the  Union  to  see  what  might  lie 
hidden  in  the  dark  recess  behind.  I  have  not  coolly  weighed  the  chances 
of  preserving  liberty,  when  the  bonds  that  unite  us  together  shall  be 
broken  asunder.  I  have  not  accustomed  myself  to  hang  over  the  preci- 
pice of  disunion  to  see  whether,  with  my  short  sight,  I  can  fathom  the 
depth  of  the  abyss  below ;  nor  could  I  regard  him  as  a  safe  counselloi  in 
the  afifairs  of  this  Grovemment  whose  thoughts  should  be  mainly  bent  on 
considering,  not  how  the  Union  should  be  best  preserved,  but  how  toler- 
able might  be  the  condition  of  the  people  when  it  shall  be  broken  up  and 
destroyed.  While  the  Union  lasts,  we  have  high,  exciting,  gratifying 
prospects  spread  out  before  us,  for  us  and  our  children.  Beyond  that  I 
seek  not  to  penetrate  the  veil.  God  grant  that  in  my  day,  at  least,  that 
curtain  may  not  rise.  God  grant  that  on  my  vision  never  may  be  opened 
what  lies  behind.  When  ray  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold,  for  the 
last  time,  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  I  not  see  him  shining  on  the  broken 
and  dishonored  fragments  of  a  once  glorious  Union;  on  States  dissevered, 
discordant,  belligerent;  on  a  land  rent  with  civil  feuds,  or  drenched,  it 
may  be,  in  fraternal  blood !     Let  their  last  feeble  and  lingering  glance. 
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rather,  behold  the  gorgeous  eusign  of  the  Repoblic,  now  known  and  hon- 
ored throughout  the  earth,  still  full  high  advanced,  its  arms  and  trophies 
streaming  in  their  original  lustre,  not  a  stripe  erased  or  polluted,  not  a 
single  star  obscured — ^bearing  for  its  motto  no  such  miserable  interrogatory 
as.  What  is  all  this  worth?  nor  those  other  words  of  delusion  and  folly,  Lib- 
erty  firsly  and  Union  aftei-wards;  but  Everywhere,  spread  all  over  in  charac- 
ters of  living  light,  blazing  on  all  its  ample  folds  as  they  float  over  the 
sea  and  over  the  land,  and  in  every  wind  under  the  whole  heavens,  that 
other  sentiment,  dear  to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable ! 

1>ANIEL  WEBSTER. 

Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  Salisbury  (now  Franklin)^  New 
Hampshire,  January  18,  1782.  He  was  the  second  son  of 
Ebenezer  Webster  and  his  second  wife,  Abigail  Eastman.  He 
entered  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy  in  1796,  and  in  1801 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  with  the  foremost  position 
in  his  class.  He  finished  his  law  studies  in  the  office  of 
Christopher  Gore,  in  Boston,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
the  spring  of  1805.  In  1806  he  established  himself  at  Ports- 
mouth, then  the  capital  of  New  Hampshire,  where  he  rose  at 
once  to  full  practice.  He  took  part  in  politics  as  a  Federal- 
ist, and  in  1812  was  elected  to  Congress.  He  took  his  seat 
in  the  special  session  of  May,  1813,  and  was  placed  on  the 
Committee  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Early  in  the  session  he  moved 
a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  repeal  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan 
decrees,  and  on  June  10  delivered  his  maiden  speech,  which 
took  the  House  and  the  country  by  surprise.  His  subsequent 
speeches  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  debaters.  He  was 
reelected  in  1814,  and  in  1815  actively  supported  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  passed  the  House  in 
April,  1816.  His  most  important  service  at  this  session  was 
the  introduction  of  a  successfiil  resolution  requiring  all  pay- 
ments to  the  Treasury,  after  February  20, 1817,  to  be  made  in 
specie  or  its  equivalent,  which  restored  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency of  the  country. 

In  December,  1813,  Mr.  Webster's  house,  at  Portsmouth, 
was  burned,  and  at  the  close  of  his  Congressional  term  in 
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1816  he  removed  to  Boston.  In  1820  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of 
that  State  after  the  separation  of  Maine.  During  its  session 
he  pronounced^  on  December  22, 1820,  his  celebrated  discourse 
at  Plymouth  on  the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers.  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  perform- 
ances, by  which  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  American 
orators.  In  1822  and  1824  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Boston.  Early  in  the  session  of  1823-4  he  made  his  speech 
on  the  Greek  revolution,  a  powerful  remonstrance  against  the 
principles  of  the  "  Holy  Alliance."  As  chairman  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  reported  and  carried  through  the  House 
a  complete  revision  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States. 

In  1827  he  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
he  retaitied  his  seat  by  reelection  till  1841.  The  first  session 
of  the  XXIst  Congress  was  signalized  by  the  debate  on 
Footers  resolution  relative  to  the  survey  of  the  public  lands, 
which  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  partisan  war&re, 
and  mainly  related  to  the  newly  promulgated  doctrines  of  the 
school  of  Mr.  Calhoun  on  the  right  of  an  individual  State  to 
nullify  an  act  of  Congress.  Two  speeches  were  made  by  Mr. 
Webster,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hayne,  of  which  the  second,  pro- 
nounced on  January  26  and  27,  1830,  is  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  parliamentary  efforts.  From  this  time  to  the  accession 
of  General  Harrison  to  the  Presidency  in  1841,  Mr.  Webster 
took  a  foremost  part  in  the  debates  on  all  the  principal  topics, 
sharing  with  Henry  Clay  the  lead  of  the  Whig  party  in  the 
contest  with  nullification,  and  subsequently  with  President 
Jackson. 

In  the  spring  of  1839  he  made  a  hasty  tour  in  England, 
Scotland,  and  France,  and  on  his  return  yielded  the  most 
efficient  aid  in  bringing  about  the  great  political  change 
which  was  consummated  in  the  election  of  General  Harrison, 
in  whose  Cabinet  he  accepted  the  Secretaryship  of  the  De- 
partment of  State.     Harrison's  death  and  the  succession  of 
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Mr.  Tyler  to  the  Presidency  menaced  the  harmony  of  th^ 
Administration,  and  finally  overturned  it;  but  Mr.  Webster 
retained  his  seat  in  the  Cabinet  when  the  other  members  re- 
signed,  and  completed  the  negotiation  of  the  Ashburton 
Treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  settled  the  north  -  eastern 
boundary  question,  and  other  matters  in  dispute.  He  retired 
to  private  life  in  the  spring  of  1843. 

At  the  First  Session  of  the  XXIXth  Congress  (December, 
1845),  Mr.  Webster  again  took  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  as  the 
successor  of  Mr.  Choate.  He  opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas 
as  unconstitutional ;  but  he  thought  it  his  duty,  after  the 
war  with  Mexico  was  actually  commenced,  not  to  withhold 
the  supplies  of  the  army. 

Aft;er  the  election  to  the  Presidency  of  General  Taylor, 
the  controversies  relative  to  slavery  became  violent  beyond 
former  example.  A  national  crisis  seemed  to  be  impending. 
In  the  progress  of  the  Senatorial  debates  on  these  subjects, 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  much  criticised  speech  of  the  7th 
of  March,  1850,  in  which  he  abandoned  the  Wilmot  Proviso 
and  justified  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  In  the  reorganization 
of  the  Cabinet  by  President  Fillmore,  after  the  death  ot 
Taylor,  in  1850,  Mr.  Webster  was  called  to  the  Secretary- 
ship of  the  Department  of  State.  In  January,  1852,  he  ar- 
gued the  important  India-rubber  patent  cause  at  Trentou. 
This  was  his  last  great  forensic  effort.  His  friends  expected 
his  nomination  to  the  Presidency  at  the  Whig  Convention 
of  that  yeaf,  as  they  had  on  several  previous  occasions,  but 
the  choice  fell  upon  General  Scott. 

In  May,  1852,  Mr.  Webster  was  seriously  injured  by  be- 
ing throwJi  from  his  carriage,  near  his  farm  in  Marshfield, 
where  he  spent  the  closing  months  of  his  life,  and  died  Oc- 
tober 24,  1852. 

The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  six  volumes 
(1851).  Two  volumes  of  his  correspondence  were  published 
in  1858.  His  life  was  written  by  George  Ticknor  Curtis 
(1869). 
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ROBERT  Y.  HAYNE. 

Robert  Young  HayBe  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in  1791. 
He  practiced  law  in  Charleston,  was  elected  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature in  1814,  and  was  afterward  elected  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  In  1823  he  was 
chosen  a  United  States  Senator.  When  the  Tariff  Bill  of 
1824  came  before  the  Senate,  he  made  an  elaborate  speech,  ii^ 
which  for  the  first  time  the  ground  was  taken  that  Congress 
had  not  the  Constitutional  right  to  impose  duties  on  imports 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  domestic  manu&ctures.  He 
also  opposed  the  Tariff  of  1828,  which  roused  in  South  Caro- 
lina the  spirit  of  resistance  that  came  to  a  crisis  in  1832.  Mr. 
Hayne  was  the  first  to  declare  in  Congress  the  right  of  a 
State  to  arrest  the  operation  of  a  law  which  she  considered 
unconstitutional.  This  doctrine  led  to  the  celebrated  debate 
between  him  and  Webster. 

In  1832  Mr.  Hayne  was  elected  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
nina.  On  December  10th,  President  Jackson  issued  his  proc- 
lamation denouncing  the  nullification  acts  of  that  State.  The 
Governor  replied  with  a  proclamation  of  defiance,  and  South 
Carolina  prepared  for  armed  resistance;  but  the  Tariff  being 
modified,  the  ordinance  of  nullification  was  repealed.  In 
December,  1834,  Governor  Hayne  retired  from  office,  and 
was  soon  after  elected  Mayor  of  Charleston.  He  died  in  1840, 
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XIV. 

TWELFTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1833-1837. 
ANDREW  JACKSON,  Prbbident.  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN,  VICE  Pbbbidbit. 

XXIIId  and  XXIVth  Omgressea. 
SECTION  1. 

In  1832  Presidential  nominations  were  made  for  the  first 
time  by  all  the  three  parties  in  National 
Presidential  Nomi-  Conventions.  All  three  Conventions 
nations  (1S32).  were  held  at  Baltimore.     That  of  the 

Anti-Masons  was  held  first,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1831,  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  National  Republi- 
cans (Whigs)  to  abandon  Clay  and  adopt  the  Anti-Masonic 
candidates.  William  Wikt,  of  Virginia,  and  Amos  Ell- 
maker,  of  Pennsylvania,  were  nominated.  In  D^ember, 
1831,  the  National  Republican  Convention  (Whig)  nominated 
Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  and  John  Sergeant,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  platform  pronounced  in  fevor  of  Internal 
Improvements,  Protection,  and  the  Bank,  and  against  the 
Administration  and  its  course  in  the  Cherokee  case.  Jack- 
son had  already  (in  February,  1830,)  been  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  by  his  friends  in  the  New  York  Legislature.  In 
March,  1832,  the  Democratic  National  Convention  confirmed 
this  nomination,  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  of  New  York, 
for  the  Vice  Presidency. 

South  Carolina  chose  electors  pledged  to  candidates  of  her 
own — John  Floyd,  of  Virginia,  and  Henry  Lee,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Anti-Masonic  electors  were  chosen  by  Vermont 
alone.  All  the  other  States,  with  the  exception  of  six,  chose 
Democratic  electors. 

In  February,  1833,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 

were  found  to  be,  for  President,  219  for 

Jackson  Re-elected    Jackson,  49  for  Clay,  11  for  Floyd,  and 

with  Van  Bnren  as     7  for  Wirt;  and  for  Vice  President,  189 

Vice  President  for  Van  Buren,  30  for  William  Wilkins, 
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of  Pennsylvania,  49  for  Sergeant,  11  for  Lee,  and  7  for  Ell- 
maker.  Jackson  and  Van  Buren  were  therefore  declared 
elected,  and  on  March  4th  they  were  duly  inaugurated. 

The   President  still   persisted  in   his  warfare   upon   the 
United  States  Bank.    In  his  Message  after  re-election,  he 

surprised  the  country  by  expressing 
Bank  Troubles  Again,    doubts  of  the  solvency  of  the  Bank. 

He  recommended  Congress  to  order 
the  removal  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank,  and  Congress,  by 
large  majorities,  had  refused  to  do  so.  Taking  his  re-elec- 
tion as  a  popular  approval  of  his  war  upon  the  Bank,  he  now 
determined  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  removal  himself. 
At  the  opening  of  the  first  session  of  the  XXIIId  Congress, 
December  2,  1833,  he  referred  to  that  act  in  his  annual  Mes- 
sage. Accompanying  it  was  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  Hon.  Roger  B.  Taney,  afterward  Chief-Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  giving  the 
reasons  of  the  Government  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  public 
funds.  Long  and  bitter  was  the  contest  betweei;i  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  one  side  and  the  Bank  and  its  supporters  in  the 
Senate  on  the  other  side.  The  conduct  of  the  Bank  produced 
distress  throughout  the  country,  and  was  so  intended,  to  co- 
erce the  President.  Distress  petitions  flooded  Congress,  and 
the  Senate  even  passed  resolutions  of  censure  of  the  Presi- 
dent, who,  however,  held  firm  in  his  position.  A  committee 
of  investigation  was  appointed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  commercial  embarrass- 
ment and  the  public  distress  complained  of  in  the  numerous 
distress  memorials  presented  to  the  two  Houses  during  the 
session;  and  whether  the  Bank  had  been  instrumental, 
through  its  management  of  money,  in  producing  the  dis- 
tress and  embarrassment  of  which  so  much  complaint  was 
made ;  to  inquire  whether  the  charter  of  the  Bank  had  been 
violated,  and  what  corruptions  and  abuses,  if  any,  existed  in 
its  management;  and  to  inquire  whether  the  Bank  had  used 
ite  corporate  power  or  money  to  control  the  press,  to  inter- 
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pose  in  politics,  or  to  influence  elections.  The  committee 
was  granted  ample  powers  for  the  execution  of  these  in- 
quiries. It  was  treated  with  disdain  and  contempt  by  the 
Bank  management;  refused  access  to  the  books  and  papers, 
and  the  directors  and  president  refused  to  be  sworn  and 
testify.  The  committee  at  the  next  session  made  report 
of  its  proceedings,  and  asked  for  warrants  to  be  issued 
against  the  managers  to  bring  them  before  the  bar  of  the 
House  to  answer  for  contempt;  but  the  friends  of  the  Bank 
in  the  House  were  able  to  check  the  proceedings  and  prevent 
action  being  taken.  The  Senate  sought  to  punish  the  Presi- 
dent by  declining  to  corifirm  his  nomination  of  the  four  Grov- 
emment  directors  of  the  Bank,  who  had  served  the  previous 
year ;  and  their  renomination  after  that  rejection  again  met 
with  a  similar  fate.  In  like  manner  his  re-nomination  of 
Roger  B.  Taney  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  rejected, 
for  the  action  of  the  latter  in  his  support  of  the  President  and 
the  removal  of  the  public  deposits.  The  Bank  had  lost  much 
ground  in  the  public  estimation  by  resisting  the  investigation 
ordered  and  attempted  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
in  consequence  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  made  an 
investigation,  with  so  weak  an  attempt  to  varnish  over  the 
afiairs  and  acts  of  the  corporation  that  the  odious  appellation 
of  "white-washing  committee''  was  fastened  upon  it.  The 
downfall  of  the  Bank  speedily  followed ;  it  soon  afterwards 
became  a  total  financial  wreck,  and  its  assets  and  property 
were  seized  on  executions.  With  its  financial  failure  it  van- 
ished from  public  view,  and  public  interest  in  it  and  concern 
with  it  died  out. 

Afl^r  the  fall  of  the  United  States  Bank  a  number  of  State 

banks  had  been  formed,  often  without 

The  Specie  Cirealar.   adequate  capital,  to  supply  the  expected 

need  of  paper  money.    Their  notes  were 

used  in  large  quantities  for  the  purchase  of  public  lands  from 

the  United  States,  and  the  Treasury  was  thus  accumulating 
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paper  currency  of  doubtful  worth.  Soon  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  President,  issued  the  so-called  Specie  Circular, 
ordering  United  States  agents  to  receive  in  future  only  p^l'l 
and  silver  in  payment  for  lands.  This  caused  a  demand 
specie,  which  could  only  be  met  by  the  banks  in  which 
revenue  was  deposited. 

In  1833  Congress,  as  the  consequence  of  the  earnest  efl 

in  that  behalf  of  Colonel  R.  M.  John 

Imprisonment  for    of  Kentucky,  aided  by  the  recommenda 

Debt  Abolished.       and  support  of  the  President,  passed 

first   laws    abolishing   imprisonment 

debt  under  process  from  the  Courts  of  the  United  Stat 

the  only  extent  to  which  an  act  of  Congress  could  gc 

force  of  its  enactments ;  but  by  force  of  example  and  ii 

ence,  it  has  led  to  the  cessation  of  the  practice  of  impriso 

debtors,  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  the  States  and  Territori^ 

the  Union;  and  without  the  evil  consequences  which 

been  dreaded  from  the  loss  of  this  remedy  over  the  pei 

The  act  was  a  total  abolition  of  the  practice,  leaving  in 

force  all  the  remedies  against  fraudulent  evasions  of  del 

In  1833  the  National  Anti-Slavery  Society  had 

formed,  and  its  branches  multiplied  rapidly.     The  ren 

of  the  slavery  question  alarmed  the  Southern  States 

many  of  the  Northern  people,  who  considered  any  at 

upon  slavery  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  the  Union.     I 

this  time  dates  the  existence  of  the  part] 

Abolitionists      posed  to  slavery  in  the  United  States,  at 

First  Appear,    known  as  Abolitionists.    A  requisitioc 

made  by  Georgia  upon  the   State  of 

York,  for  a  leading  Abolitionist,  who  had  been  indictc 

a  Georgia  juiy,  and  rewards  were  offered  by  citizens'  con 

tees  in  the  South  for  the  bodies  of  others,  dead  or  alive 

without  success.     Finally,  mob  violence  was  resorted 

Boston  and  other  Northern  cities,  to  destroy  Abolition  f 

ing  presses,  break  up  Abolition  meetings,  and  intim 
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Abolition  orators.  These  lawless  outrages  only  increased 
the  zeal  of  the  Abolitionists  in  offering  petitions  to  Congress 
to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  in  send- 
ing Abolitionist  books  and  papers  to- every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. At  its  last  session  the  House  had  resolved  to  lay  all 
future  petitions  on  the  subject  of  slavery  upon  the  table, 
without  further  action  or  notice. 

The  position  of  the  Government  at  that  time  is  embodied  in 
the  following  resolution,  which  wasadopted 
The  Cfovernment  In  the  House  of  Representatives  as  early 
and  Abolition.  as  1790,  and  substantially  reaffirmed  in 
1836,  as  follows:  "That  Congress  have 
no  authority  to  interfere  in  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  or  in 
the  treatment  of  them  within  any  of  the  States;  it  remaining 
with  the  several  States  to  provide  any  regulations  therein 
which  humanity  and  true  policy  may  require.'^ 

In  1836  the  President,  in  his  Message,  referred  to  the  prac- 
tice of  sending  Abolition  documents  through  the  United 
States  mails.  A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  prohibit- 
ing any  postmaster  from  knowingly  putting  any  Abolition 
newspapers  or  documents  into  the  mails.  The  bill  was  re- 
jected. 

At  the  first  session  of  the  XXIVth  Congress  (December, 
1835),  Mr.  James  K.  Polk  was  elected 
Aetion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  by  a  large  majority 

XXIVth  Congress,  over  Mr.  John  Bell,  the  previous  Speaker, 
the  former  being  supported  by  the  Ad- 
ministration party,  and  the  latter  having  become  identified 
with  those  who,  on  siding  with  Mr.  Hugh  L.  White  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency,  were  considered  as  having  divided 
from  the  Democratic  party.  The  chief  subject  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Message  was  the  relation  of  our  country  with  France 
relative  to  the  continued  non-payment  of  the  stipulated  in- 
demnity provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1831  for  French  spolia- 
tions of  American  shipping.  The  obligation  to  pay  was  ad- 
mitted, and  the  money  even  voted,  but  offense  was  taken  at 
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the  President's  Message  and  payment  refused  until  an  apology 
should  be  made.  The  Senate  had  under  consideration  meas- 
ures authorizing  reprisals  on  French  shipping.  At  this  point 
Great  Britain  offered  her  services  as  mediator,  and  as  a  result 
the  indemnity  was  shortly  afterwards  paid. 

A  few  months  preceding  the  Presidential  election  of  1836, 

a  measure  was  introduced  into  Con- 
The  Democratie  Party  gress,  which,  in  after  years,  proved 
Crippled.  State  Bank  disastrous  to  the  Democratic  party. 
Deposits.  It  was  a  plan  for  distributing  the 

public  land  money  among  the  States, 
either  in  the  shape  of  a  credit  distribution,  or  in  the  disguise 
of  a  deposit  of  surplus  revenue ;  and  this  for  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  State  stocks  held  by  the  United 
States  Bank,  which  institution,  aided  by  the  party  which  it 
fevored,  led  by  Mr.  Clay,  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  plan. 
Clay  was  the  author  of  the  scheme,  and  the  Democratic  party 
made  great  calculations  upon  its  effects  in  adding  to  their 
popularity.  The  bill  passed  the  Senate  in  its  original  form, 
but  met  with  less  fevor  in  the  House,  where  it  was  found  un- 
necessary. To  effect  the  same  end,  a  Senate  bill  was  intro* 
duced  to  regulate  the  keeping  of  the  public  money  in  the 
deposit  banks,  and  this  was  turned  into  distribution  of  the 
surplus  public  moneys  with  the  States,  in  proportion  to  their 
representation  in  Congress,  to  be  returned  when  Congress 
should  call  for  it.  This  was  called  a  deposit  with  the  States, 
and  the  fiuth  of  the  States  was  pledged  for  a  return  of  the 
money.  It  was  stigmatized  by  its  opponents  in  Congress  as 
a  distribution  in  disguise ;  as  a  deposit  never  to  be  reclaimed ; 
as  a  miserable  evasion  of  the  Constitution ;  as  an  attempt  to 
debauch  the  people  with  their  own  money;  as  plundering 
instead  of  defending  the  country.  The  bill  passed  both 
Houses,  mainly  by  the  efforts  of  a  half  dozen  aspirants  for 
the  Presidency,  who  sought  thus  to  increase  their  popularity. 
Politically,  it  was  no  advantage  to  its  numerous  and  emulous 
supporters,  and  of  no  disadvantage  to  its  few  determined  op- 
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ponents.  It  was  a  most  uufortunate  act,  a  plain  evasion  of 
the  ConstitutioD  for  a  bad  purpose ;  and  it  soon  gave  a  sad 
overthrow  to  the  Democracy,  and  disappointed  every  calcu- 
lation made  upon  it.  To  the  States  it  was  no  advantage^  rais- 
ing expectations  which  were  not  fulfilled,  and  upon  which 
many  of  them  acted  as  realities.  The  bill  was  signed  by  the 
President,  but  he  did  it  with  a  repugnance  of  feeling,  and  a 
recoil  of  judgment,  which  required  great  efforts  of  his  firiends 
to  overcome,  and  with  a  regret  for  it  afterwards  which  he 
often  and  publicly  expressed. 

In  the  excited  state  of  the  money  market,  it  hastened  a 
crisis  of  which  we  shall  learn  under 
Orijpn  of  the  Financial     the  next  (Van  Buren's)  Administra- 
Panic  of  1837.  tion.  When  the  public  money,  with- 

drawn from  the  United  States  Bank, 
was  deposited  in  local  banks,  it  became  easy  for  any  one  to 
borrow  money.  Speculation  extended  to  every  branch  of 
trade,  but  especially  to  Western  lands.  New  cities  (in  imagi- 
nation) were  laid  out  in  the  wilderness.  Fabulous  prices  were 
charged  for  building  lots,  which  existed  only  on  paper. 
Scarcely  a  man  could  be  found  who  had  not  his  pet  project 
for  realizing  a  fortune.  The  bitter  fruits  of  these  hot-house 
schemes  were  gathered  in  Van  Buren's  time. 

The  harmony  which  sweetened  Monroe's  government  was, 
during    Jackson's    Administration, 
Character  of  Jackson's    changed  for  the  violent  antipathies 
Administration.  and  contending  policies  of  the  Demo- 

crats and  the  Whigs.  The  latter  ad- 
vocated a  National  Bank,  a  High  Tariff,  a  liberal  expenditure 
of  the  public  money  on  works  of  internal  improvement,  and 
kindred  schemes.  The  former  maintained  Jackson's  princi- 
ples, and,  as  much  of  their  strength  lay  in  the  South^  they 
resisted  all  interference  with  slavery.  Supporters  of  the  doc- 
trine of  State  Rights  were  found  in  the  ranks  of  both ;  but 
those  who  pushed  the  theory  to  its  extreme  consequences  con- 
stituted the  "  Calhoun  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party."    This 
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wing  exercised  much  influence  by  the  ability  of  its  leaders 
rather  than  by  its  numbers. 

The  growth  of  the  country  under  Jackson's  vigorous  rule 
is  shown  by  the  progress  made  in  removing  the  Indians  from 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi^  by  the  accession  of 
Arkansas  and  Michigan  to  the  Union^  and  by  the  distribution 
of  thirty-seven  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars  of  surplus  reve- 
nue to  the  several  States. 

SECTION  2. 

February  3,  1836,  at  Albany,  New  York,  the  Whigs* 
passed  the  following 

RESOLUTIONS. 

Besohedj  That  in  support  of  our  cause,  we  invite  all  citizens  opposed  to 
Martin  Van  Buren  and  the  Baltimore  nominees. 

Resolved,  That  Martin  Van  Buren,  by  intriguing  with  the  Executive  to 

obtain  his  influenoe  to  elect  him  to  the  Presi- 

WUg  Sesolntions  (18S6).     dency,  has  set  an  example  dangerous  to  our 

freedom  and  corrupting  to  our  free  institu- 
tions. 

Besolvedy  That  the  support  we  render  to  William  H.  Harrison  is  by  no 
means  given  to  him  solely  on  account  of  his  brilliant  and  successful 
services  as  leader  of  our  armies  during  the  last  war,  but  that  in  him  we 
view  also  the  man  of  high  intellect,  the  stern  patriot,  uncontaminated  by 
the  machinery  of  hackneyed  politicians — a  man  of  the  school  of  Wash- 
ington. 

Jiesohedj  That  in  Francis  Granger  we  recognize  one  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizens,  whose  talents  we  admire,  whose  patriotism  we 
trust,  and  whose  principles  we  sanction. 

1836.— "LOCOFOCO^"  PLATFORMt— NEW  YORK,  JANUARY. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident,  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable 

rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty » 
*^  Loeofoeo"  Platform  (1886).    and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  the 

true  foundation  of  Republican  Govern- 

«The  National  Republicans  adopted  this  name  in  New  York  in  the  wintei  of  1884-6. 
{Bee  page  286.) 
t "  Locqfoco  "  waa  a  name  given  to  ttie  Democrats  by  the  Whigs. 
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ment  is  the  equal  rights  of  every  citizen  in  his  person  and  property,  and 
in  their  management ;  that  the  idea  is  quite  unfounded  that  on  entering 
into  society  we  give  up  any  natural  right;  that  the  rightful  power  of  all 
l^islation  is  to  declare  and  enforce  only  our  natural  rights  and  duties, 
and  to  take  none  of  them  from  us ;  that  no  man  has  the  natural  right  to 
commit  aggressions  on  the  equal  rights  of  another,  and  this  is  all  from 
which  the  law  ought  to  restrain  him ;  that  every  man  is  under  the  natural 
duty  of  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  society,  and  this  is  all  the  law 
should  enforce  on  him ;  that  when  the  laws  have  declared  and  enforced  all 
this,  they  have  fulfilled  their  functions. 

We  declare  unqualified  hostility  to  bank  notes  and  paper  money  as  a 
circulating  medium,  because  gold  and  silver  is  the  only  safe  and  Consti- 
tutional currency;  hostility  to  any  and  all  monopolies  by  legislation, 
because  they  are  violations  of  equal  rights  of  the  people;  hostility  to  the 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  creation  of  vested  rights  or  prerogatives 
by  legislation,  because  they  are  usurpations  of  the  people's  sovereign 
rights;  no  legislative  or  other  authority  in  the  body  politic  can  rightfully, 
by  charter  or  otherwise,  exempt  any  man  or  body  of  men,  in  any  case 
whatever,  from  trial  by  jury  and  the  jurisdiction  or  operation  of  the  laws 
which  govern  the  community. 

We  hold  that  each  and  every  law  or  act  of  incorporation,  passed  by 
preceding  Legislatures,  can  be  rightfully  altered  and  repealed  by  their  suc- 
cessors ;  and  that  they  should  be  altered  or  repealed,  when  necessaiy  for 
the  public  good,  or  when  required  by  a  majority  of  the  people. 


XV. 

THIRTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1837-1841. 
HABTIN  VAN  BUREN,  President.        RICHARD  M.  JOHNSON,  ViCB  Pbsbid] 

XXVUi  and  XXVIth  Oongresaea. 
SECTION  1. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1836  resulted  in  the  choice  of 
the  Democratic  candidate^  Mr.  Van  Bu- 

Van  Bnren  and      ren,  who  was  elected  by  170  electoral 

Johnson  Elected,  votes;  his  opponent.  General  Harrison, 
receiving  73  electoral  votes.     Scattering 

votes  were  given  for  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Mangum,  and  Mr. 

Hugh  L.  White,  the  last  named  representing  a  fragment  of 
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the  Democracy,  who,  in  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  attempted  to 
divide  the  Democratic  party  and  defeat  Mr.  Van  Buren.  No 
candidate  having  received  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  for  Vice 
President,  the  Senate  chose  Richard  M.  Johnson. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  session  of  the  XXIVth 
Congress,  December,  1836,  President 
Jaekson's  Retirement.  Jackson  delivered  his  last  annual 
Message,  under  circumstances  exceed- 
ingly gratifying  to  him.  The  powerful  opposition  in  Con- 
gress had  been  broken  down,  and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  full  majorities  of  ardent  and  tried  friends  in  each 
Hoase.  The  country  was  in  peace  and  friendship  with  all 
the  world ;  all  exciting  questions  quieted  at  home ;  industry 
in  all  its  branches  prosperous,  and  the  revenue  abundant. 
As  a  happy  sequence  of  this  state  of  affairs,  the  Senate,  on 
the  16th  of  March,  1837,  expunged  from  the  journal  the  res- 
olution, adopted  three  years  previously,  censuring  the  Presi- 
dent for  ordering  the  removal  of  the  deposits  of  public 
money  in  the  United  States  Bank.  "  He  retired  from  the 
Presidency  with  high  honors,  and  died  eight  years  afterwards 
at  his  home,  the  celebrated  'Hennitage/  in  Tennessee,  in 
full  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  strong  to  the  last  in 
the  ruling  passion  of  his  soul — love  of  country .^^ 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  Martin  Van  Buren  was  inau- 
gurated eighth  President.  In  his 
Van  Buren  Inaugurated,  inaugural  address  he  commented 
His  Policy  Declared.  on  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 

country,  and  declared  it  to  bo  his 
policy  to  strictly  abide  by  the  Constitution  as  written — no 
latitudinarian  constructions  permitted,  or  doubtful  powers 
assumed;  that  his  political  chart  should  be  the  doctrines  of 
the  Democratic  school,  as  understood  at  the  original  forma- 
tion of  parties.  He  inherited  the  policy  of  Jackson,  whose 
Secretary  of  State  he  had  been  for  two  years,  and  in  whoso 
second  term  he  had  been  Vice  President.  He  was,  however, 
personally  altogether  unlike  his  predecessor.     Elegant,  ac- 
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complished,  adroit,  and  possessed  of  many  social  graces^  he 
attained  his  ends  by  the  exercise  of  consummate  tact. 

MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

Martin  Van  Bnren,  eighth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  a  descendant  of  Holland  ancestry,  and  was  born  on  a 
farm  at  Kinderhook,  Columbia  county,  New  York,  September 
5th,  1782.  He  inherited  a  clear,  logical  intellect,  which  was 
quickened  by  academic  culture.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he 
began  the  study  of  law,  and  seven  years  later  was  duly  ad- 
mitted to  practice.  After  a  few  years  spent  in  his  native  vil- 
lage, he  established  himself  at  Hudson.  He  early  evinced  a 
taste  for  politics,  and  before  he  attained  his  majority  was  a 
delegate  to  a  county  convention.  In  1808  he  assumed  his  first 
public  office,  that  of  Surrogate  of  Columbia  county.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  in  1812,  and  reelected  in  1816  In 
1815  he  was  appointed  Attorney-Greneral  of  New  York.  In 
1821  he  was  elected  from  New  York  to  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  he  continued  until  1828,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  Governor  of  New  York.  In  the  New  York  Senate 
he  was  a  prominent  leader  in  the  Madison  party,  and  when 
transferred  to  the  Senate  at  Washington,  he  was  a  staunch 
supporter  of  the  Democracy  of  those  times. 

On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1829,  he  entered  upon  the  gu- 
bernatorial duties  of  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  March 
following  resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  State  in  President 
Jackson^s  Cabinet.  In  1831  President  Jackson  reorganized 
his  Cabinet,  accepting  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 
appointing  him  at  once  Minister  to  England.  He  proceeded 
to  London,  but,  on  the  assembling  of  Congress,  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  confirm  his  appointment.  He  immediately  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  Vice  President,  hav- 
ing cast  the  deciding  vote  in  the  Senate  against  his  appoint- 
ment to  England,  was  left  out  in  the  political  slate  at  the 
National  Convention  in  the  following  May,  and  Van  Buren 
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was  nominated  to  th^  second  place  on  the  ticket  with  Jackson^ 
and  W9S  triumphantly  elected. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1837,  he  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States,  having  been  elected  as  the  successor  of 
Andrew  Jackson.  Mr.  Jackson^s  financial  measures  and  his 
war  on  the  banks  culminated,  soon  after  his  retirement,  in  the 
most  disastrous  monetary  depression  that  has  ever  overtaken 
the  country.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  held  responsible.  The 
Seminole  War  dragged  wearily ;  the  anti-slavery  agitation  in- 
creased, and  the  Administration  lost  fiivor  steadily  until  its 
close,  when  Mr.  Van  Buren  retired  to  Kinderhook,  to  appear 
again,  in  1848,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  on  the  "  Free 
SoiP'  ticket,  when  he  was  defeated.  He  died  at  Kinderhook, 
July  24th,  1862,  aged  eighty  years.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  a 
statesman  of  more  than  ordinary  grasp ;  he  was  a  gentleman 
of  cultivated  tastes  and  amiable  disposition. 

SECTION  2. 
STATISTICS  OP  VAN  BUREN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1837-'41— Four  Years. 

INAUOUBATKD. 

Martin  Van  Buren  (1782-1866 >,  of  New  York,  President... March  4,  1887 

Vice  I\'e8idenL 
Richard  M.  Johnson  (1780-1850),  of  Kentackj March  4,  18S7 

Secretary  of  Stale,  

▲PPOXNTBDi. 

John  Forsyth  (Jackson's  Administration),  of  Georgia)  .....March  4, 1837 

Secretary  of  the  Treatury, 
Levi  Woodbury  (Jackson's  Admin.),  of  New  Hamp6hire...March  4^  18^ 

Secretary  cf  Wax. 
Joel  Poinsbit  (1778-1861),  of  South  Carolina March  7, 1837 

/SscretartM  of  the  Navy, 

MahIiON  Dickerson  (Jackson's  Admin.),  of  New  Jersey... ~March  4, 1837 
Jaxbb  E.  Pauldinq  (1779-1860),  of  New  York Jane  30, 1838 
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Postmasters  Geneimu, 


Amob  Kehdall  (Jackson's  Administration),  of  Ken tockj... March  4, 1837 
John  M.  Nilss  (1787-1856),  of  Connecticut May   25, 1840 

Attorneys  OeneraL 

Benjamin  F.  Butler  (Jackson's  Admin.),  of  New  York~... March  4,  1837 

Felix  Gbundy  (1777-1840),  of  Tennessee Sept.     1, 1838 

Henry  D.  Gilpin  (1801-1860),  of  Pennsylvania Jan.    10, 1840 

Speakers  cf  the  House, 

SBBYED. 

James  K.  Folk  (25th  Congress),  of  Tennessee. 26th  Congress,  1837 

BoBERT  M.  T.  Hunter  (bom  1809),  of  Virginia 27th  Congress,  1839 

SECTION  3. 

Van  Buren  had  been  only  a  few  weeks  in  office  when  a 
disastrous  commercial  revulsion  took 
The  Monetary  Crisis,  place.  A  general  suspension  of  the 
banks^  a  depreciated  currency  and  in- 
solvency of  the  Federal  Treasury  were  at  hand.  Speculation 
had  reached  the  wildest  excess  in  the  late  prosperous  years. 
The  public  money  had  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  local 
banks^  and  the  notes  of  all  these  banks^  and  of  all  others  in 
the  country,  were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues.  In 
1836  an  effort  was  made  to  arrest  the  perilous  in&tuation  of 
speculation  by  a  ^*  specie  circular,"  which  required  gold  and 
silver  in  payment  of  Government  dues.  This  caused  a  de- 
mand for  specie  which  could  only  be  met  by  the  banks  in 
which  the  revenue  was  deposited.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1837, 
the  banks  throughout  the  country  suspended  specie  payments. 
The  stoppage  of  the  deposit  banks  was  the  stoppage  of  the 
Treasury.  Non-payment  by  the  Government  was  an  excuse 
for  non-payment  by  others. 

It  was  evident  that  this  monetary  panic  was  the  effect  of 
contrivance  on  the  part  of  politicians  and  the  so-called  Bank 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  themselves 
to  power.  The  United  States  Bank,  after  the  expiration  of 
its  national  charter,  had  become  a  State  corporation,  chartered 
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by  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  January,  1836.  Any 
one  could  now  see  that  the  attempt  to  deposit  forty  millions 
with  the  States  was  destruction  to  the  deposit  banks ;  that  the 
repeal  of  the  "specie  circular"  was  to  fill  the  Treasury  with 
paper  money,  to  be  found  useless  when  wanted ;  that  distress 
was  purposely  created  to  throw  blame  of  it  upon  the  party 
in  power ;  that  the  promptitude  with  which  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  been  brought  forward  as  a  remedy  for  the 
distress,  showed  that  it  had  been  held  in  reserve  for  that  pur- 
pose ;  and  the  delight  with  which  the  Whig  party  saluted  the 
general  calamity,  showed  that  they  considered  it  their  own 
passport  to  power. 

The  "  specie  circular "  by  reviving  the  demand  for  gold 
and  silver,  had  destroyed  most  of  the  banks  which  had  not 
Government  deposits  at  command.  The  de- 
The  Finaneial  mand  for  the  deposits,  for  distribution  among 
Panie  of  1837.  the  States,  completed  the  ruin  of  many  of 
the  "  pet  banks."  They  had  treated  the  de- 
posits as  capital,  to  be  used  as  loans  to  business  men,  and 
now  had  to  return  them.  The  sudden  calling  in  of  these 
loans  started  the  Panic  of  1837,  to  which' nothing  compar- 
able had  before  been  seen  in  America.  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  New  York  city  banks  refused  to  pay  gold  or  silver  for 
their  notes,  and  the  New  York  Legislature  authorized  a  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  throughout  the  State  for  one 
year.     Banks  in  other  cities  at  once  suspended. 

Financial  embarrassment  and  general  stagnation  of  busi- 
ness diminished  the  current  receipts  from  lands  and  customs, 
and  actually  caused  an  absolute  deficit  in  the  public  Treasury. 
In  May^  the  President,  by  proclamation,  called  an  Extra  Ses- 
sion of  Congress,  to  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  September, 
1837,  to  consider  and  secure  the  financial  interests  of  the 
Government.  The  Message  was  a  review  of  the  events  and 
causes  which  had  brought  about  the  panic.  In  it  the  President 
recommended  the  severance  of  all  connection  with  any  bank 
of  issue  in  any  form,  referring  to  the  establishment  of  an 
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Independent  Treasury,  and  suggesting  that  the  Government 
provide  for  the  deficit  in  the  Treasury  by  the  issue  of  treas- 
ury notes,  and  by  withholding  the  deposit  due  to  the  States 
under  the  act  then  in  force.  Clay,  Webster,  Gushing,  and 
other  able  and  effective  speakers  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
assailed  the  Message  and  its  recommendations.  They  made 
formal  and  elaborate  reply  to  the  document,  reciting  all  the 
points  of  accusation  against  the  Democratic  policy,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Government  down  to  that  day.  The  "Snb- 
Treasnry  plan/'  recommended  by  the  President,  was  regarded 
by  the  Whigs,  and  by  some  of  the  Democrats,  as  an  endeavor 
to  break  down  all  the  banks  in  the  country.  Its  Democratic 
opponents  formed  a  temporary  party,  calling  themselves  Con- 
SBRVATrvKS,  and  generally  voting  with  the  Whigs  on  finan- 
cial matters.  A  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  Independent 
Treasury  passed  the  Senate,  but  was  tabled  in  the  House  by 
a  combination  of  Whigs  and  Conservatives.  The  result  was 
that  the  measures  proposed  by  Van  Buren  were  in  substance 
enacted.  The  Sub-Treasury  scheme  be- 
The  Sub-Treasury  came  a  law  at  a  subsequent  session  of 
Scheme.  Congress,  in  1840.    It  provided  that  "  all 

Government  dues  should  be  paid  in  gold 
or  silver,  which  should  not,  as  before,  be  deposited  in  banks, 
but  should  be  kept  in  certain  offices  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Union,  under  the  care  of  persons  appointed  for  the  purpose, 
called  Sub-Treasurers,  who  should  give  security  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  their  duty."  The  opponents  of  the  bill 
contended  that  the  distresses  of  the  people  did  not,  in  this 
case,  call  for  the  interference  of  Government;  but  for  a 
reformation  in  the  individual  extravagance  which  had  pre- 
vailed, and  a  return  to  the  neglected  ways  of  industry. 

The  Sub-Treasury  Bill  was  repealed  during  the  first  year 
of  Tyler^s  Administration  (1841),  but  re-enacted  under  Polk. 
The  public  money  is  now  kept  in  the  United  States  Treasury 
at  Washington  and  in  sub-treasuries. 

These  enactments  mark  an  era  in  our  financial  history — 
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making  a  total  and  complete  separation  of  Bank  and  State, 
and  firmly  establishing  the  principle  that  the  Government 
revenues  should  be  receivable  in  coin  only. 

During  Van  Buren^s  Administration  the  slavery  question 
was  again  agitated  in  consequence  of  petitions  from  citizens 
and  societies  in  the  Northern  States^  and  a  memorial  from  the 
General  Assembly  of  Vermont,  praying 
Slayepy  Qaestion  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
Agitated  Again,  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  for  the 
exclusion  of  future  slave  States  from  the 
Union.  They  were  disposed  of  adversely.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
representing  the  ultra-Southern  interest,  in  several  able 
speeches,  approved  the  Missouri  Compromise.  He  urged 
and  obtained  of  the  Senate  several  resolutions  declaring  that 
the  Federal  Government  had  no  power  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  the  States;  and  that  it  would  be  inexpedient  and 
impolitic  to  interfere,  abolish,  or  control  it  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

The  apparent  disinclination  of  Congress  and  the  Adminis- 
tration to  interfere  in  the  financial  troubles  of  the  country, 

operated  to  the  disadvantage  of 
Condition  of  Parties  (1840).    the  Democratic  party.    Many  of 

its  former  supporters  joined  the 
Whigs,  whose  continuous  successes  had  given  them  a  &ir 
prospect.  In  the  first  session  of  the  XXVI th  Congress,  a 
contested  election  involved  a  vital  party  question,  as  to  the 
organization  of  the  House.  Five  Democrats  claimed  seats 
against  an  equal  number  of  Whigs.  Neither  set  was  admit- 
ted until  after  the  election  of  Speaker,  which  resulted  in  the 
choice  of  Robert  M.  T.  Hunter;  of  Virginia,  the  Whig  can- 
didate, who  was  elected  by  the  full  Whig  vote  with  the  aid 
of  a  few  Democrats  acting  with  the  Whigs.  Excluding  the 
five  contested  seats  (from  New  Jersey),  the  House  was  really 
Democratic.  It  was  really  the  vote  of  the  conservative 
Democrats  uniting  with  the  solid  Whig  vote  that  gained  the 
election  of  the  Whig  Speaker. 
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Nominations  for  the  Presidential  election  of  1840  were 
made  early  in  the  year.  The  Whig  Na- 
Presidential  Nomi-  tional  Convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
nations  (1840).  uniting  the  Anti-Masonic  and  other  op- 

position elements,  reluctantly  abandoned 
Clay,  and  nominated  General  William  H.  Harrison,  of 
Ohio,  and  John  Tyler,  of  Virginia.  The  managers  of 
nominating  conventions  believing  then,  as  since,  that  military 
renown  was  a  passport  to  popularity  and  rendered  a  candidate 
more  sure  of  election,  Mr.  Clay,  the  most  promineot  Whig 
in  the  country,  and  the  acknowledged  head  of  the  party,  was 
not  deemed  available.  Though  Mr.  Clay  was  a  candidate  be- 
fore the  Convention,  yet  the  proceedings  were  so  regulated 
that  his  nomination  was  referred  to  a  com- 
The  People's  mittee,  ingeniously  devised  and  directed  for 
Choice  Ignored,  the  afterwards  avowed  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing his  nomination  and  securing  that  of  Gen- 
eral Harrison.  This  maneuvering  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
■produce  the  intended  result  without  showing  the  design,  and 
without  leaving  a  trace  behind  to  show  what  was  done. 

The  scheme  (a  modification  of  which  has  since  been  applied 
to  subsequent  National  Conventions,  and  out  of  which  many 
bitter  dissensions  have  again  and  again  arisen)  is  embodied 
and  was  executed  in  and  by  means  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Convention : 

*'  Ordoredj  That  the  delegates  from  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble 
as  a  del^^tion,  and  appoint  a  committee,  not  exceeding  three  in  number, 
to  receive  the  views  and  opinions  of  such  delegation,  and  communicate  the 
same  to  the  assembled  committees  of  all  the  delegations,  to  be  by  them  re- 
spectively reported  to  their  principals ;  and  that  thereupon  the  delegates 
from  each  State  be  requested  to  assemble  as  a  delegation  and  ballot  for 
candidates  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President,  and  having 
done  so,  to  commit  the  ballot  designating  the  votes  of  each  candidate,  and 
by  whom  given,  to  its  committee,  and  thereupon  all  the  committees  shall 
assemble  and  compare  the  several  ballots  and  report  the  result  of  the  same 
to  their  several  delegations,  together  with  such  facts  as  may  bear  upon  the 
nomination;  and  said  delegation  shall  forthwith  reassemble  and  ballot 
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again  for  candidates  for  the  above  offices,  and  again  commit  the  result  to 
the  above  committees,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  a  majority  of  the  ballots 
are  for  any  one  man  for  candidate  for  President,  said  committee  shall  re- 
port the  result  to  the  Convention  for  its  consideration ;  but  if  there  shall 
be  no  such  majority,  then  the  delegation  shall  repeat  the  balloting  until 
such  a  majority  shall  be  obtained,  and  then  report  the  same  to  the  Con- 
vention for  its  consideration.  That  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  each  delega- 
tion shall  be  reported  as  the  vote  of  that  State,  and  each  State  represented 
here  shall  vote  its  full  electoral  vote  by  such  delegatioi\  in  the  committee." 

The  Dejjocratic  National  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more in  May,  1840,  and  adopted  a  strict  constructionist  plat- 
form, unanimously  renominating  Van  Buren,  but  left  nomi- 
nations for  the  Vice  Presidency  to  be  made  by  the  various 
States. 

The  Abolitionists,  or  Liberty  Party,  made  Presidential 
nominations  in  November,  1839,  The  candidates  were  James 
G.  BiRNEY,  of  New  York,  and  Francis  Lemoyne,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  Presidential  contest  was  the  severest  ever  known  in 
the  country,  up  to  that  time,  and  scarcely  equaled  since. 
"  The  whole  Whig  party  and  the  lai^ 
A  Warm  Presidential  league  of  suspended  banks,  headed  by 
Contest.  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  making 

its  last  struggle  for  a  new  national 
charter  in  the  effort  to  elect  a  President  friendly  to  it,  were 
arrayed  against  the  Democrats,  whose  hard-money  policy  and 
Independent  Treasury  schemes,  met  with  little  favor  in  the 
then  depressed"  condition  of  the  country.  Meetings  were 
held  in  every  State,  county,  and  town;  the  people  were 
thoroughly  aroused ;  and  every  argument  made  in  favor  of 
the  respective  candidates  and  parties  which  could  possibly 
have  any  effect  upon  the  voters."  At  the  election  in  Novem- 
ber, the  Whig  electors  were  overwhelmingly  successful.  They 
received  234  electoral  votes  coming  from  nineteen  States. 
Democratic  electors  were  chosen  by  only  two  Northern  and 
five  Southern  States.  The  new  Abolition  party  did  not  suc- 
ceed in  choosing  any  electors,  but  polled  a  popular  vote  of 
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7,609.     It  was  a  complete  rout  of  the  Democratic  party,  but 
without  the  moral  effect  of  victory. 

When  the  electoral  votes  were  counted  in  February,  1841, 
there  were  found  to  be  for  President,  234  for  BEarrison,  and 

60  for  Van  Buren  ;  and  for  Vice  Presi- 
Harrison  and  Tyler  dent,  234  for  Tyler,  48  for  Richard  M. 
Elected.  Johnson,  11  for  L.  W.  Tazewell,  and 

1  for  James  K.  Polk.  Harrison  and 
Tyler  were  therefore  declared  elected. 

SECTION  4. 
1839.— ABOLITION  RESOLUTION— WARSAW,  N.  Y.,  NOV.  13. 

Mesolved,  That,  in  our  judgment,  every  consideration  of  duty  and  expe- 
diency which  ought  to  control  the  action  of  Christian  freemen,  requires  of 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  United  States  to  organize  a  distinct  and  independ- 
ent political  party,  embracing  all  the  necessary  means  for  nominating 
candidates  for  office  and  sustaining  them  by  public  suffrage. 

The  first  National  platform  of  the  Abolition  party,  upon 
which  it  went  into  the  contest  in  1840, 
Abolition  Platfonns.     favored  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territo- 
ries; the  inter-state  slave  trade,  and  a  general  opposition  to 
slavery  to  the  full  extent  of  Constitutional  power. 

In  1848,  that  portion  of  the  party  which  did  not  support 
the  Buffiilo  nominees  took  the  ground  of  affirming  the  Con- 
stitutional authority  and  duty  of  the  General  Grovernment  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  States. 

1840.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM— BALTIMORE,  MAY  5. 

Besolvedf  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived 
solely  from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  shown  therein  ought 
to  be  strictly  construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  it  is  inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  Con- 
stitutional powers. 

2.  Resolvedf  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  upon  the  General 
Government  the  power  to  commence  and  carry  on  a  general  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements. 
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3.  Besolvedy  That  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  authority  upon  the 
Federal  Govemment,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  assume  the  debts  of  the 
several  States,  contracted  for  local  internal  improvements  or  other  State 
purposes;  nor  would  such  assumption  be  just  or  expedient. 

4.  Resolved,  That  justice  and  sound  policy  forbid  the  Federal  €k)vem- 
ment  to  foster  one  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of  another,  or  to 
cherish  the  interests  of  one  portion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion  of  6ar 
common  country ;  that  every  citizen  and  every  section  of  the  country  has 
a  right  to  demand  and  insist  upon  an  equality  of  rights  and  privileges, 
and  to  complete  an  ample  protection  of  persons  and  property  from  do- 
mestic violence  or  foreign  aggression. 

5.  Beaolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Grovernment  to 
enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  public 
affairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to 
defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government. 

6.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power  to  charter  a  United  States 
bank ;  that  we  believe  such  an  institution  one  of  deadly  hostility  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country,  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  calculated  to  place  the  business  of  the 
country  within  the  control  of  a  concentrated  money  power,  and  above  the 
laws  and  the  will  of  the  people. 

7.  Resolved,  That  Congress  has  no  power,  under  the  Constitution,  to  in- 
terfere with  or  control  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  several  States ;  and 
that  such  States  are  the  sole  and  proper  judges  of  everything  pertaining 
to  their  own  affairs,  not  prohibited  by  the  Constitution ;  that  all  efforts, 
by  Abolitionists  or  others,  made  to  induce  Congress  to  interfere  with  qaes- 
tions  of  slavery,  or  to  take  incipient  steps  in  relation  thereto,  are  oalca- 
lated  to  lead  to  the  most  alarming  and  dangerous  consequences,  and  that 
all  such  efforts  have  an  inevitable  tendency  to  diminish  the  happiness  of 
the  people,  and  endanger  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  Union,  and 
ought  not  to  be  countenanced  by  any  friend  to  our  political  institutions. 

8.  Resolvedj  That  the  separation  of  the  moneys  of  the  Government  from 
banking  institutions  is  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  funds  of  the 
Government  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 

9.  Resolved,  That  the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which 
makes  ours  the  land  of  liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every 
nation,  have  ever  been  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith ;  and 
every  attempt  to  abridge  the  present  privilege  of  becoming  citizens,  and 
the  owners  of  soil  among  us,  ought  to  be  resisted  with  the  same  spirit 
which  swept  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  from  our  statute  book. 

Whereas,  Several  of  the  States  which  have  nominated  Martin  Van 
Baren  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  have  put  in  nomination  differrat 
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individaals  as  candidates  for  Vice  President,  thus  indicating  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  person  best  entitled  to  the  nomination ;  and  whereas, 
some  of  the  said  States  are  not  represented  in  this  convention ;  therefore, 
Besohed,  That  the  convention  deem  it  expedient  at  the  present  time  not 
to  choose  between  the  individuals  in  nomination,  but  to  leave  the  decision 
to  their  republican  fellow-citizens  in  the  several  States,  trusting  that  be- 
fore the  election  shall  take  place,  their  opinions  will  become  so  conoen- 
trated  as  to  secure  the  choice  of  a  Vice  President  by  the  Electoral  College. 


MR  CLAY»8  SPEECH  ON  HIS  PUBLIC  LANDS  BILL. 

Mr.  President — Although  I  find  myself  borne  down  by  the  severest 
affliction  with  which  Providence  has  ever  been  pleased  to  visit  me,  I  have 
thought  that  my  private  griefs  ought  not  longer  to  prevent  me  from  at- 
tempting, ill  as  I  feel  qualified,  to  discharge  my  public  duties.  And  I  now 
rise,  in  pursuance  of  the  notice  which  has  been  given,  to  ask  leave  to  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  appropriate,  for  a  limited  time,  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for  granting  lands  to  certain 
States. 

I  feel  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  a  brief  explanation  of  the  highly  im- 
portant measure  which  I  have  now  the  honor  to  propose.  The  bill  which 
I  desire  to  introduce  provides  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
public  lands  in  the  years  1833,  1834, 1835, 1836  and  1837,  among  the  twen- 
ty-four States  of  the  Union,  and  conforms  substantially  to  that  which 
passed  in  1833.  It  is  therefore  of  a  temporary  character,  but  if  it  shall  be 
found  to  have  salutary  operation,  it  will  be  in  the  power  of  a  future  Con- 
gress to  give  it  an  indefinite  continuance ;  and  if  otherwise,  it  will  expire 
by  its  own  terms.  In  the  event  of  war  unfortunately  breaking  out  with 
any  foreign  power  the  bill  is  to  cease,  and  the  fund  which  it  distributes  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  bill  directs  that  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  sold  within  the  limits  of  the 
seven  new  States,  shall  be  first  set  apart  for  them,  in  addition  to  the  five 
per  cent  reserved  by  their  several  compacts  with  the  United  States;  and 
that  the  residue  of  the  proceeds,  whether  from  sales  made  in  the  States  or 
Territories,  shall  be  divided  among  the  twenty-four  States  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  Federal  population.  In  this  respect  the  bill  conforms 
to  that  which  was  introduced  in  1832.  For  one,  I  should  have  been  willing 
to  have  allowed  the  new  States  twelve  and  a  half  instead  of  ten  per  cent., 
but  as  that  was  objected  to  by  the  President  in  his  veto  message,  and  has 
been  opposed  in  other  quarters,  I  thought  it  best  to  restrict  the  allowance 
to  iae  more  moderate  sum.  The  bUI  also  contains  large  and  liberal  grants 
of  land  to  several  of  the  new  States,  to  place  them  upon  an  equality  with 
others  to  which  the  bounty  of  Congress  has  been  heretofore  extended,  and 
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provides  that,  when  other  new  States  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union, 
they  shall  receive  their  share  of  the  common  fund. 

«  •  ««  «  «  «  «•• 

Mr.  President,  I  have  ever  regarded,  with  feelings  of  the  profoandest 
regret,  the  decision  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  felt  himself 
induced  to  make  on  the  bill  of  1833.  If  the  bill  had  passed  about  twentj 
millions  of  dollars  would  have  been,  during  the  last  three  years,  in  the 
hands  of  the  several  States,  applicable  by  them  to  the  beneficent  purpoees 
of  internal  improvement,  education  or  colonization.  What  immense  bene- 
fits might  not  have  been  dififused  throughout  the  land  by  the  active  em- 
ployment of  that  large  sum  ?  What  new  channels  of  commerce  and  com- 
munication might  not  have  been  opened?  What  industry  stimulated, 
what  labor  rewarded?  How  many  youthful  minds  might  have  received 
the  blessings  of  education  and  knowledge  and  been  rescued  from  ignorance, 
vice  and  ruin?  How  many  descendants  of  Africa  might  have  been  trans- 
ported from  a  country  where  they  never  can  enjoy  political  or  social 
equality,  to  the  native  land  of  their  fathers,  where  no  impediment  exists 
to  their  attainment  of  the  highest  degree  of  elevation,  intellectual,  social 
and  political,  where  they  might  have  been  successful  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  God,  to  spread  the  religion  of  His  Son  and  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  civil  liberty. 

But,  although  we  have  lost  three  precious  years,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  tells  us  that  the  principal  of  this  vast  sum  b  yet  safe;  and  much 
good  may  still  be  achieved  with  it.  The  spirit  of  improvement  pervades 
the  land  in  every  variety  of  form,  active,  vigorous  and  enterprising,  want- 
ing pecuniary  aid  as  well  as  intelligent  direction.  The  States  are  strength- 
ening the  Union  by  various  lines  of  communication  thrown  across  and 
through  the  mountains.  New  York  has  completed  one  great  chain. 
Pennsylvania  another,  bolder  in  conception  and  more  arduous  in  the  ex- 
cution.  Virginia  has  a  similar  work  in  progress,  worthy  of  all  her  entei- 
prise  and  energy.  A  fourth,  further  South,  where  the  parts  of  the  Union 
are  too  loosely  connected,  has  been  projected,  and  it  can  certainly  be  exe- 
cuted with  the  supplies  which  this  bill  affords,  and  perhaps  not  without 
them. 

This  bill  passed,  and  these  and  other  similar  undertakings  completed, 
we  may  indulge  the  patriotic  hope  that  our  Union  will  be  bound  by  ties 
and  interests  that  render  it  indissoluble.  As  the  G^eneral  Government  with- 
holds all  direct  agency  from  these  truly  national  works,  and  from  all  new 
objects  of  internal  improvement,  ought  it  not  to  yield  to  the  States  what  is 
their  own,  the  amount  received  from  the  public  lands?  It  would  thusbu*^ 
execute  faithfully  a  trust  expressly  created  by  the  original  deeds  of  ces- 
sion, or  resulting  from  the  treaties  of  acquisition.  With  this  ample  re- 
source, every  desirable  object  of  improvement,  in  every  part  of  our  exten- 
sive country,  may  in  due  time  be  accomplished.  Placing  this  exhausUess 
fond  in  the  hands  of  the  several  members  of  the  confederacy,  their  corn- 
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mon  federal  head  may  address  them  in  the  glowing  language  of  the  British 
bard,  and, 

Bid  harbors  open,  public  ways  extend, 

Bid  templee  worthier  of  the  god  ascend. 

Bid  the  broad  arch  the  dangerous  flood  contain, 

The  mole  projecting  break  the  roaring  main. 

Back  to  his  boands  their  sabject  sea  command. 

And  roll  obedient  rivers  through  the  land. 

I  confess  I  feel  anxioas  for  the  fate  of  this  measure,  lees  on  aoeount  of 
any  agency  I  have  had  in  proposing  it,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  than  from  a 
firm,  sincere  and  thorough  conviction,  that  no  one  measure  ever  presented 
to  the  councils  of  the  nation  was  fraught  with  so  much  unmixed  good,  and 
could  exert  such  powerful  and  enduring  influence  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  itself  and  upon  some  of  its  highest  interests.  If  I  can  be  in- 
strumental, in  any  degree,  in  the  adoption  of  it,  I  shall  enjoy,  in  that  re- 
tirement into  which  I  hope  shortly  to  enter,  a  heart-feeling  satbfaction 
and  a  lasting  consolation.  I  shall  carry  there  no  regrets,  no  complaints, 
no  reproaches  on  my  own  account.  When  I  look  back  on  my  humble 
origin,  left  an  orphan  too  young  to  have  been  conscious  of  a  father's 
smiles  and  caresses ;  with  a  widowed  mother,  surrounded  by  a  numerous 
offspring,  in  the  midst  of  pecuniary  embarrassments;  without  a  regular 
education,  without  fortune,  without  friends,  without  patrons,  I  have  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  my  public  career.  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  the  high 
places  and  honors  to  which  I  have  been  called  by  the  favor  and  partiality 
of  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  thankful  and  grateful.  And  I  shall  take 
with  me  the  pleasing  consciousness  that  in  whatever  station  I  have  been 
placed,  I  have  earnestly  and  honestly  labored  to  justify  their  confidence 
by  a  faithful,  fearless,  and  zealous  discharge  of  my  public  duties.  Pardon 
these  personal  allusions. 


XVI. 

FOURTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1841-1846. 
WILLIAM  HBNRY  HARRISON.  Prbsidknt.  JOHN  TTLER»  ViCB  PBnmBNT. 

ALSO, 

JOHN  T7LER,  Pbebtobnt.  PRESIDENT  SENATE,  Acting  Vice  PaESiDBifT. 

XXVIIth  and  XXVIIBh  Oongresaea. 

SECTION  1. 

Previous  to  the  election  of  Harrison,  the  Democratic  party 
had  been  in  power  forty  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  four 
years  of  the  second  Adams's  Administration.    The  Whigs 
26 
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now  comprised  all  that  were  left  of  the  Federalists,  with  those 
who,  for  several  reasons,  had  become  dissatisfied  with  Demo- 
cratic policy.  Harrison  was  inau- 
Harrison  Inangarated.  gurated  on  March  4, 1841.  In  his 
His  Death.  inaugural  address  he  condemned  any 

excessive  use  of  the  veto  power,  the 
employment  for  political  purposes  of  Executive  control  over 
public  officials,  and  all  Presidential  experiments  upon  the 
currency.  An  able  Cabinet  was  organized,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  Daniel  Webster,  as  Secretary  of  State.  Every- 
thing promised  well  for  the  new  Whig  Administration ;  but 
before  Congress  could  convene,  the  venerable  President  fell 
sick  and  died  just  one  month  after  his  inauguration.  He 
was  the  first  President  that  had  died  during  his  official  term, 
and  a  messenger  was  immediately  dispatched  with  a  letter, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  conveying  the 
melancholy  intelligence  to  the  Vice  President,  then  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia.  By  extraordinary  means  he  reached 
Washington  at  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  the  Heads  of  the  Departments  waited  upon 
him  to  pay  their  official  and  personal  respects.  After  signi- 
fying his  deep  feeling  of  the  public  calamity  sustained  by  the 
death  of  President  Harrison,  and  expressing  his  profound 
sensibility  of  the  heavy  responsibilities  so  suddenly  devolved 
upon  himself,  he  made  known  his  wishes  that  the  several 
Heads  of  Departments  would  continue  to  fill  the  places 
which  they  then  respectively  occupied,  and  his  confidence 
that  they  would  afford  all  the  aid  in 
Vice  President  Tyler  their  power  to  enable  him  to  carry  on 
Becomes  President.  the  Administration  of  the  Government 
successfully.  Mr.  Tyler  afterwards 
took  and  subscribed  the  following  oath  of  office : 

"  I  do  solemnlj  swear,  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  hest  of  my  ability,  preseire, 
protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

"April  6, 1841.  John  Tyler." 
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WILLIAM  HENRY  HAKRISON. 

William  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  President  of  the  Unit 
States,  was  born  at  Berkeley,  on  the  James  River,  Virgin 
February  9,  1773.  His  father  was  one  of  the  signers  oft 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  one  of  the  Governors 
Virginia.  William  Henry  was  educated  at  Hampden-Sy 
ney  College,  Virginia,  and  pursued  the  study  of  medicii 
He  was,  however,  drawn  from  the  duties  of  his  professi< 
by  the  barbarities  of  the  Indians  along  our  north- weste 
firontier.  In  1791,  he  received  from  President  Washingtc 
a  commission  as  ensigu  in  the  artillery,  and  was,  during  t 
next  year,  promoted  for  meritorious  service  to  the  rank 
lieutenant.  He  served  under  General  Wayne,  and  after  t 
battle  of  Miami  Rapids,  he  was  made  captain. 

In  1800,  he  was  made  Governor  of  the  "  Indian  Territorj 
including  the  Territories  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Wisconsi 
This  position  he  filled  for  twelve  years,  to  the  satisfaction 
Indians  and  white  settlers.     He  negotiated  thirteen  impc 
tant  treaties  with  Indian  tribes. 

In  1811,  Harrison  conducted  the  war  against  Tecumse 
and  in  a  great  battle  on  the  Tippecanoe  River  defeated  th 
illustrious  chieftain,  and  so  frustrated  his  plans  that  he  nev 
recovered.  After  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  by  General  Hu 
Harrison  was  made  Commander-in  chief  of  the  entire  Nort 
west,  where  he  proved  himself  a  masterly  organizer  and 
vigorous,  intrepid  commander.  His  fame,  at  the  close  of  t 
war,  was  unbounded.  Some  difficulty  with  the  Secretary  « 
War,  led  to  his  resignation,  but  the  President  immediate 
appointed  him  to  negotiate  ftirther  treaties  with  the  Indiat 

In  1816,  he  became  a  Representative  in  Congress  fro 
Ohio,  and  immediately  took  rank  as  an  eloquent  and  at 
member  of  the  body. 

In  1824,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  fro 
Ohio. 

In  1836,  Mr.  Harrison  was  brought  forward  for  the  Prei 
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dency.  He  had  three  rivals,  and  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Van 
Buren.  His  popularity  was  so  great  that  the  Whigs  again 
nominated  him  in  1840,  and  after  one  of  the  most  stirring 
campaigns  of  the  century,  he  was  elected  by  electoral  count 
of  234  out  of  294.  His  Administration  gave  promise  of  great 
success,  but  his  frail  health  was  so  overtaxed  that  he  expired 
April  4,  just  one  month  after  his  inauguration.  His  funeral 
obsequies  were  performed  on  the  7th,  and  an  immense  con- 
course assembled  to  pay  their  testimony  of  respect.  Funeral 
services  and  processions  also  took  place  in  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  throughout  the  country. 

JOHN  TYLER. 

John  Tyler,  successor  of  Mr.  Harrison,  and  tenth  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  born  in  Charles  City  county,  Vir- 
ginia, March  29,  1790.  His  ancestors  were  English,  and 
were  among  the  first  settlers  in  the  Old  Dominion.  His 
father  was  a  patriot  in  the  Revolution,  a  wealthy  land  pro- 
prietor, and  at  one  time  Governor  of  Virginia.  Young  Ty- 
ler entered  William  and  Mary  College  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
where  he  graduated  with  the  highest  honors  at  seventeen. 
At  nineteen  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  rose  quickly  to 
an  honored  and  successful  practice.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  served  five  terms. 

In  1816,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  and  was  twice  re- 
elected.    In  1825,  he  was  chosen  Governor  of  Virginia. 

In  1827,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  against 
John  Randolph.  In  Congress,  Tyler,  in  turn,  supported  and 
opposed  the  Administration  of  President  Jackson.  He  voted 
for  Clay's  resolutions  of  censure  on  Jackson  for  removing 
the  United  States  deposits  ;  he  was  subsequently  instructed, 
by  the  Legislature  of  his  State,  to  rescind  that  action,  where- 
upon he  resigned  his  seat,  and  returned  to  private  life.  He 
was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  in  1840  and  elected. 

At  the  death  of  General  Harrison,  April  4,  1840,  Mr. 
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Tyler  was,  on  the  6th^  inaugurated  President.     His  Admin-, 
istration  fitiled  to  satisfy  either  Whigs  or  Democrats. 

In  1861  he  was  President  of  the  Peace  Convention,  and 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  died 
at  Richmond,  Virginia,  January  17,  1862. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  HARRISON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  March  4  to  April  4 — One  Month. 

inauousatid, 

William  Henry  Harrison  (I773-1S4I),  of  Ohio,  Presi- 
dent   March  4, 1841 

Vice  PretidenL 
John  Tyler  (1790-1862),  of  Virgioia, March  4, 1841 

Seeretary  of  State, 

APPOINTED. 

Daniel  Webster  (1782-1852),  of  Massachusetts March  5, 1841 

Secretary  <^1he'" 
Thomas  Ewing  (178^1871),  of  Ohio.... 

Secretary  oj 
John  Bell  (1797-1869),  of  Tennessee... 

Secretary  of  iJK 
George  R  Badger  (horn  1795),  of  Nortl 

Francis  Granger  (1787-1868),  of  New 

AtUrm/cy-Qi 
John  J.  Creetenden  (1786-1863),  of  K 

Speaker  <3f  iht 
John  White  (1805-1845),  of  Eentackj 
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STATISTICS  OF  TYLER'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1841-*45— Three  Years  and  Eleven  Months. 

INAUeUXATSDu 

John  Tyler  (former  Vice  President),  of  Vii^ginia,  Presi- 
dent  April    4, 1841 

Acting  Vice  PresiderUs, 

Sabcttel  L.  Southard  (President  of  Senate),  of  New  Jersej^April    4, 1841 
Willie  P.  Manqxjm  (1792-1861),  President  of  Senate,  of 

Nortii  Carolina Mar.  31, 1842 

Secretaries  (^  State, 

APPOINTED. 

Daniel  Webster  (Harrison's  Admin.),  of  Massachnsetts.. April    4^  1841 

HuoH  S.  Leoarb  (1797-1848),  of  South  Carolina  ^ May     9, 1843 

Abel  P.  Upshur  (died  1844),  of  Virginia July    24, 1843 

John  C.  Calhoun  (1782-1850),  of  South  Carolina^ March  6, 1844 

» 

Seereiaries  (/  the  Treasury, 

Thomas  Ewmo  (Harrison's  Admin.)i  of  Ohio  (resigned).  ...April    4, 1841 

Wai/ter  Forward  (1786-1842),  of  Pennsylvania- Sept.  13, 1841 

John  C.  Spencer  (1788-1865),  of  New  York March  8, 184S 

George  M.  Bibb  (1772-1859),  of  Kentucky...... June  15, 1844 

Secretaries  </  War, 

John  Bell  (Harrison's  Admin.),  of  Tennessee  (resigned). ..April    4, 1841 

John  McLean  (declined),  of  Ohio Sept  18, 1841 

John  C.  Spencer  (1788-1855),  Secretary  of  Treasury,  of 

New  York : Oct     12,1841 

James  M.  Porter  (rejected),  of  Pennsylvania March  8, 1843 

William  Wilkins  (1779-1865),  of  Pennsylvania- Feb.    16, 1844 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 

George  K  Badger  (Harrison's  Administration),  of  North 

Carolina  (resigned) April   4, 1841 

Abel  P.  Upshur  (Secretary  of  State),  of  Virginia. Sept  13, 1841 

David  Henshaw  (1790-1852),  of  Massachusetts July    24, 1843 

Thomas  W.  Gilmer  (died  1844),  of  Virginia. Feb.    16, 1844 

John  Y.  Mason  (1795-1859),  of  Virginia Mar.  14, 1844 
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1  oetnuuters  OeneraL 

Francis  Granoeb  (Harrison's  Admin.),  of  New  York  (re- 
signed)  April    4,1841 

Charles  A.  Wickuffe  (1788-1869),  of  Kentucky Sept  .13,  1841 

AUometfs  QeneraL 

John  J.  Crittenden  (Harrison's  Admin.),  of  Ken  tacky  (re- 
signed)  April    4,1841 

Hugh  S.  Lbgare  (1797-1843),  of  South  Carolina Sept  13, 1841 

John  Nelson  (1791-1860),  of  Maryland July     1, 1843 

John  Y.  Mason  (Secretary  of  Navy),  of  Virginia March  6, 1845 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

SERVED. 

John  Whitb  (1805-1845),  of  Kentucky ....28th  Congress,  1841 

John  W.  Jones  (1806-1848),  of  Virginia 29th  Congress,  1843 

George  W.  Hopkins  (1804-1861),  of  Virginia. 29th  Congress,  1843 

STATES  ADMITTED. 

On  the  last  day  of  Tyler^s  Administration,  Florida,  Texas, 
and  Iowa  applied  for  admission  into  the  Union,  but  the  latter 
two  were  not  admitted  till  afterward,  namely : 

Florida  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-seventh  State,  March 
3,  1845. 

Texas  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-eighth  State,  December 
27,  1845. 

Iowa  was  admitted  as  the  twenty-ninth  State,  December 
29,  1846. 

SECTION  3. 

John  Tyler  was  a  gentleman  of  pure  and  simple  character, 
of  elegant  manners,  of  more  firmness  than 
Tyler's  Position,  energy,  and  of  considerable  talents.  His 
experience  of  public  life,  "which  public 
manners  breed,"  was  limited  when  he  found  himself  acci- 
dentally at  the  head  of  the  Government  and  of  a  party  from 
which  he  differed  on  the  cardinal  questions  of  the  Bank,  the 
Tariff,  and  State  Rights. 
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PunMi^ttC  to  the  proclamation  of  President  Harrison  (March 
17th),  Congress  met  in  Extra  Session  on  the 
Proceeding  of      31st  of  May,  and  continued  in  session  until 
Congress  (1841).    the  13th  of  September.     A  Whig  mem- 
ber— Mr.  White,  of  Kentucky — was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.    The  Whigs  had 
a  majority  of  forty-seven  in  the  House  and  of  seven  in  the 
Senate,  and  with  the  President  and  Cabinet  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party,  presented  a  harmony  of  aspect  frequently  wanting 
during  the  three  previous  Administrations.    The  first  measure 
of  the  new  dominant  party  was  the  repeal  of  the  Independent 
Treasury  Act,  passed  at  the  previous  session ;  and  the  next  in 
order  were  bills  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  bankruptcy 
throughout  the  United  States  and  for  distribution  of  public 
land  revenue.     The  former  was  practically  an  insolvent  law 
for  the  abolition  of  debts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.     It  ap- 
plied to  all  persons  in  debt,  allowed  them  to  institute  the 
proceedings  in  the  district  where  the  petitioner  resided,  al- 
lowed constructive  notices  to  creditors  iu  newspapers,  declared 
the  abolition  of  the  debt  where  effects  were  surrendered  and 
fraud  not  proved,  and  gave  exclusive  jurisdiction  to  the  Fed- 
eral courts  at  the  will  of  the  debtor.     It  was  framed  upon 
the  model  of  the  English  insolvent  debtors*  act  of  George  IV., 
and  embodied  most  of  the  provisions  of  that  act,  but  substi- 
tuted a  release  from  the  debt  instead  of  a  release  from  im- 
prisonment.   The  bill  passed  by  a  close  vote  in  both  Houses, 
but,  meeting  with  very  general  condemnation,  it  was  soon 
after  repealed. 

A  bill  offered  in  the  House  for  the  relief  of  the  widow  of 
the  late  President — appropriating  one 
Bill  for  Harrison's  year's  salary — occasioned  much  discus- 
Widow  Passed,  sion.  It  was  strongly  opposed  by  the 
Democratic  membersas  unconstitutional, 
on  account  of  its  principle,  as  creating  a  private  pension  list, 
and  as  a  dangerous  precedent.  Many  able  speeches  were 
made  against  the  bill,  both  in  the  Senate  and  House.     The 
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question  was  a  case  for  feeling  more  than  of  judgment,  espe- 
cially with  the  political  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  bill 
passed,  and  was  approved.  It  established  a  precedent,  which 
has  since  been  followed  in  eveiy  similar  case. 

The  great  object  of  the  Whig  party  was  the  re-charter  of 

a    National   Bank.     The   President, 
Tyler  and  his  Party.      while  a  member  of  the  Democratic 

party,  had  been  opposed  to  the  United 
States  Bank ;  and  to  overcome  any  objections  he  might  have, 
the  bill  was  carefully  prepared,  and  studiously  contrived  to 
avoid  the  President's  objections,  and  to  save  his  consistency — 
a  point  upon  which  he  was  exceedingly  sensitive.  The  Demo- 
cratic members  resisted  strenuously,  in  order  to  make  the 
measure  odious,  but  successful  resistance  was  impossible.  It 
passed  both  Houses  by  a  close  vote ;  and  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectations, the  President  vetoed  the 
Tyler  Vetoes  the  United  act,  but  with  such  expressions  of 
States  Bank  Bill.  readiness  to  approve  another  bill 

which  should  be  free  from  the  ob- 
jections which  he  named,  as  still  to  keep  his  party  together, 
and  to  prevent  the  resignation  of  his  Cabinet.  His  objection 
was  that  the  powers  given  to  the  Bank  were  such  as  he  and 
the  majority  of  the  people  believed  to  be  unwise  and  uncon- 
stitutional for  Congress  to  grant. 

The  veto  caused  consternation  among  the  Whig  members. 
In  the  debate  on  the  veto  message,  Mr.  Clay  openly  gave 
expression  to  his  dissatisfaction,  intimating  that  President 
Tyler  had  violated  his  faith  to  the  Whig  party,  and  had  been 
led  off  from  them  by  new  associations.  Mr.  Clay  said :  "  It 
can  not  be  forgotten  that  President  Tyler  came  into  his  pres- 
ent office  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  people  did  not 
foresee  the  contingency  which  has  happened.  They  voted 
for  him  as  Vice  President.  They  did  not,  therefore,  scruti- 
nize his  opinions  with  the  care  which  they  probably  ought  to 
have  done,  and  would  have  done,  if  they  could  have  looked 
into  futurity.     If  the  present  state  of  the  fact  could  have 
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been  anticipated — if  at  Harrisburg^  or  at  the  polb,  it  had 
been  foreseen  that  General  Harrison  would  die  in  one  short 
month  after  the  commencement  of  his  Administration,  so 
that  Vice  President  Tyler  would  be  elevated  to  the  Presi- 
dential chair;  that  a  bill  passed  by  decisive  majorities  of  the 
first  Whig  Congress,  chartering  a  National  Bank,  would  be 
presented  for  his  sanction ;  and  that  he  would  veto  the  bill, — 
do  I  hazard  anything  when  I  express  the  conviction  that  he 
would  not  have  received  a  solitary  vote  in  the  nominating 
convention,  not  a  solitary  electoral  vote  in  any  State  of 
the  Union?" 

The  Whig  leaders,  anxious  to  prevent  a  party  disast^r^ 
asked  from  the  President  an  outline  of  a 
Tyler's  Apparent  bill  which  he  would  sign.  After  consulta- 
Inconsistency.  tion  with  the  Cabinet,  it  was  given,  and 
passed  by  both  Houses.  The  President 
vetoed  this  bill  also,  and  an  attempt  to  pass  it  over  the  veto 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority.  The  ac- 
tion of  the  President,  in  vetoing  a  bill  drawn  according  to 
his  own  suggestions,  and  thus  apparently  provoking  a  con- 
test with  the  party  which  had  elected  him,  aroused  the  un- 
concealed indignation  of  the  Whigs.  This-second  movement 
to  establish  the  Bank  almost  caused  the  establishment  of  a 
new  party,  with  Mr.  Tyler  as  its  head ;  earnest  efforts  having 
been  made  in  that  behalf  by  many  prominent  Whigs  and 
Democrats.  The  entire  Cabinet,  with  the  exception  of  Mr. 
Webster,  resigned  within  a  few  days  afler  the  second  veto. 
Mr.  Webster  had  resolved  to  tender  his  resignation  also,  but 
on  consideration  determined  to  remain  on  account  of  several 
important  public  interests  which  would  have  suffered  from 
his  resignation. 

The  President's  vetoes  of  the  two  Bank  Bills  produced  re- 
volt against  him  in  the  party.    The 
Tbe  President  Re-  Whig  members  of  Congress  issued  ad- 

nonneed  by  his  Party,    dresses  to  the  people,  in  which  they 
detailed  the  reforms  designed  by  the 
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Whigs  and  impeded  by  the  President,  and  declared  that  "all 
political  connection  between  them  and  John  Tyler  was  at  an 
^d  from  that  day  forth/* 

The  subject  of  a  National  Bank  was  not,  however,  permit- 
ted to  rest  by  the  Whigs ;  it  was  the  lever  which  was  to  give 
them  power  and  the  political  and  financial  control  of  the 
Union. 

The  President's  position  was  one  of  mucli  difficulty.  His 
constructionist  opinions  would  not  allow  him  to  approve  a 
National  Bank,  and  yet  he  had  accepted  the  Vice  Presidency 
from  a  party  pledged  to  establish  one.  He  filled  the  vacan- 
cies in  the  Cabinet  by  appointing  Whigs  and  Conservatives. 
The  action  of  the  Whigs  compelled  him  to  rely  upon  support 
from  the  Democrats.  Only  a  few  members  of  Congress, 
known  as  "  the  corporal's  guard,"  recognized  Tyler  as  a  leader. 
The  Democrats  supported  him  only  as  a  means  to  success. 

In  March,  1842,  Henry  Clay  resigned  his  place  in  the 
Senate,  and  delivered  a  valedictory  address  to  that  body.  He 
resigned  not  on  account  of  age,  or  in- 
Clay  Retires  from  firmity,  or  disinclination  for  public  life; 
the  Senate.  but  out  of  disgust — profound  and  inex- 

tinguishable. He  had  been  basely  de- 
feated for  the  Presidential  nomination,  against  the  wishes  of 
the  Whig  party,  of  which  he  was  the  acknowledged  head — 
he  had  seen  his  leading  measures  vetoed  by  the  President 
whom  his  party  had  elected — the  downfall  of  the  Bank  for 
which  he  had  so  often  pledged  himself — and  the  insolent  at- 
tacks of  the  petty  adherents  of  the  Administration  in  the  two 
Houses;  all  these  causes  acting  on  his  proud  and  lofty  spirit, 
induced  this  withdrawal  from  public  life  for  which  he  was  so 
well  fitted. 

The  address  opened  with  a  retrospect  of  his  early  entrance 
into  the  Senate,  and  a  grand  encomium  upon  its  powers  and 
dignity  as  he  had  found  it,  and  left  it.  Memory  went  back 
to  that  early  year,  1806,  when  just  past  thirty  years  of  age, 
he  entered  the  United  States  Senate,  and  commenced  his  high 
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career — ^a  wide  and  luminous  horizon  before  him,  and  will 
and  talent  to  fill  it.     He  said:     "From  the  year  1806,  the 
period  of  my  entering  upon  this  noble  theatre  of  my  publjc 
service,  with  but  short  intervals,  down  to  the  present  time,  I 
have  been  engaged  in  the  service  of  my  country.     Of  the 
nature  and  value  of  those  services  which  I  may  have  retidered 
during  my  long  career  of  public  life,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  speak.     History,  if  she   deigns  to  notice   me,  and   pos- 
terity— if  a  recollection  of  any  humble  service  which  I  may 
have  rendered,  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity — will  be  the 
best^  truest,  and  most  impartial  judges;  and  to  them  I  defer 
for  a  decision  upon  their  value.     But,  upon  one  subject,  X 
may  be  allowed  to  speak.     As  to  my  public  acts  and  public 
conduct,  they  are  for  the  judgment  of  my  fellow-citizens ;  but 
my  private  motives  of  action — that  which  prompted  me  to 
take  the  part  which  I  may  have  done,  upon  great  measures 
during  their  progress  in  the  Nation's  Councils,  can  be  known 
only  to  the  Great  Searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  myself; 
and  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  repeating  again  a  decla- 
ration which  I  made  thirty  years  ago ;  that  whatever  error  I 
may  have  committed — and  doubtless  I  have  committed  many 
during   my  public   service — I   may  appeal   to   the   Divine 
Searcher  of  hearts  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration  which  I 
now   make,  with   pride  and   confidence,  that   I  have  been 
actuated  by  no  personal  motives — that  I  have  sought  no  per- 
sonal aggrandizement — no  promotion  from  the  advocacy  of 
those  various  measures  on  which  I  have  been  called  to  act — 
that  I  have  had  an  eye,  a  single  eye ;  a  heart,  a  single  heart, 
ever  devoted  to  what  appeared  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
country.'^ 

Mr.  Clay  led  a  great  party,  and  for  a  long  time,  whether 
he  dictated  to  it  or  not,  and  kept  it  well  bound  together, 
without  the  usual  means  of  forming  and  leading  parties. 
"  He  had  great  talents,  but  not  equal  to  some  whom  he  led. 
He  had  eloquence — superior  in  popular  effect,  but  not  equal 
in  high  oratory  to  that  of  some  others.     But  his  tempera- 
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men!  was  fervid, his  will  was  strong,  and  his  courage  daring; 
and'  those  qualities,  added  to  his  talents,  gave  him  the  lead 
and  supremacy  in  his  party,  where  be  was  always  dominant/' 
The  ferewell  address  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Sena- 
tors present. 

HENRY  CLAY 

Henry  Clay  was  born  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  April  12, 
1777.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education  he  re- 
moved to  Lexington,  Kentucky  (1797),  and  began  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1799  he  advocated  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Kentucky,  and  in  1804  }ie  was  elected  to  the  Leg- 
islature. He  was  chosen  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  United  States 
Senate  in  1806-7  and  in  1810-11.  In  1807  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Legislature,  and  in  1808  was  made  Speaker. 
Humphrey  Marshall  having  stigmatized  him  as  a  demagogue, 
Clay  fought  a  duel  with  him,  in  which  both  were  slightly 
wounded. 

In  1811  he  was  elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  and 
was  at  once  chosen  Speaker.  He  continued  a  member  of  the 
House  and  its  Speaker  till  1825,  excepting  1814-15,  when  he 
was  in  Europe,  assisting  in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  Great  Britain,  becoming  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  in  1821-3,  for  which  term  he  declined 
a  reelection.  He  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the  War  with 
England,  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  internal  improvements.  He 
at  first  opposed,  but  in  1816  favored,  the  United  States  Bank. 
He  advocated  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  the 
Spanish  American  States  and  of  insurgent  Greece. 

He  took  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  (1819-21)  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Missouri,  and  vehemently  opposed  any 
restrictions  as  to  slavery  in  the  proposed  Constitution  of  that 
State. 

In  1824  Mr.  Clay  was  one  of  the  four  candidates  for  the 
Presidency,  and  received  37  electoral  votes.  The  election 
devolved  upon  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  Mr.  Clay 
voted  for  John  Quincy  Adams.    His  action  in  connection  with 
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hia  acceptance  from  Adams  of  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
(1825-9),  was  denounced  by  his  enemies  as  **  bargain  and  cor- 
ruption/' and  was  stigmatized  by  John  Randolph  as  a  "  coa- 
lition of  Puritan  with  blackleg/'  A  harmless  duel  followed 
between  Clay  and  Randolph. 

In  1831  Clay  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  continued  till  1842,  when  he  resigned  his  seat.  He  was 
the  author  of  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1832-3.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  he  reported 
(1835)  against  the  proposition  of  President  Jackson  to  secure 
indemnity  for  French  spoliations  on  American  commerce  by 
reprisals  on  French  property;  also  (1836)  in  fiivor  of  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  Texas  on  eWdence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  civil  government.  After  the  financial  panic  of  1837 
he  opposed  the  Administration  project  of  an  Independent 
Treasury.  In  1836  he  became  president  of  the  American 
Colonization  Society,  and  in  1839  delivered  a  speech  against 
the  idea  of  an  immediate  abolition  of  slavery  as  visionary 
and  impracticable. 

Mr.  Clay  was  the  unsuccessful  candidate  of  the  Whigs  for 
the  Presidency  against  Andrew  Jackson  in  1832,  and  James 
K.  Polk  in  1844.  In  the  latter  campaign  the  leading  issue 
related  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  which  was  favored  by  the 
Democrats  under  Polk.  Mr.  Clay  did  not  object  to  annexa- 
tion in  itself,  nor  on  account  of  slavery,  but  was  opposed  to 
any  absorption  of  Texas  while  it  was  at  war  with  Mexico 
and  its  territory  was  claimed  by  that  nation.  He  received 
105  electoral  votes,  while  170  were  cast  for  Polk.  He  en- 
tered the  Senate  again  in  1849,  and  continued  a  member  till 
his  death. 

In  1850  he  introduced  the  famous  Compromise  measures 
for  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  controversy.  The  Resolu- 
tions, while  maintaining  the  non-existence  by  law  of  slavery 
in  the  Territory  acquired  by  the  United  States  from  Mexico 
declared  that  in  establishing  Territorial  Governments  in  such 
27 
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Territory,  Congress  should  impose  no  restriction  or  condition 
on  the  subject  of  slavery.  They  further  provided  for  the  ad- 
mission of  California,  without  any  restriction  by  Congress  as 
to  slavery ;  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  slave  trade  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

As  a  leader  in  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  Clay  was  said  to 
have  no  equal  in  America ;  his  eloquence  gave  him  great  in- 
fluence with  the  masses.  He  died  at  Washington,  June  28^ 
1852. 


The  redaction  of  duties  by  the  Compromise  Tariff  of  1833 
had  gone  so  &r  (1842)>  that  the  Government  revenues  were 

less  than  expenses.  Never  before  were 
The  Tariff  of  1842.     the  coffers  and  the  credit  of  the  Treasury 

at  so  low  an  ebb.  A  deficit  of  fourteen 
millions  in  the  Treasury — a  total  inability  to  borrow,  either 
at  home  or  abroad,  the  amount  of  the  loan  of  twelve  millions 
authorized  the  year  before — the  Treasury  notes  below  par, 
and  the  revenues  from  imports  decreasing.  A  new  tariff  be- 
came necessary  and  this  brought  on  a  party  struggle.  The 
Whig  majority  passed  a  bill  continuing  for  the  present  the 
duties  under  the  Tariff  of  1833,  and  providing  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  any  surplus  revenue  among  the  States.  The 
President  vetoed  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  violation  of 
the  Compromise  of  1833  by  which  Protection  was  to  cease 

after  1842.  A  Tariff  designed  to 
The  Tariff  Bill  Passed  afford  a  revenue  was  then  passed  by 
over  President's  Veto.       both  Houses,  still  continuing  the 

objectionable  provision  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus.  This  was  also  vetoed.  In  the 
House  the  Veto  Message  was  referred  to  a  committee,  whose 
report  condemned  the  President's  undue  assumption  of  power. 
Against  this  the  President  sent  a  formal  protest.  The  bill 
was  then  passed  by  both  Houses,  without  the  distributing 
clause,  signed  by  the  President,  and  became  the  Tariff  of 
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1842.     The  distributing  clause  was  passed  as  a  separate  bill^ 
and  disposed  of  by  a  "  pocket  veto." 

The  naval  policy  of  the  United  States  was  a  question  of 
party  division  from  the  origin  of  parties  in 
Naval  Policy,  the  early  years  of  the  Grovernment.  The 
Federal  party  fevored  a  strong  and  splendid 
navy;  the  Republican  party  wanted  a  moderate  establish- 
ment, adapted  to  the  purposes  of  defense  more  than  of 
offense.  Under  the  Whigs  the  policy  for  a  great  navy  de- 
veloped itself.  Though  no  emergency  required  an  increase 
in  that  branch  of  the  public  service,  yet  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  recommended  a  large  increase  of  ships,  seamen,  and 
oflBcers,  involving  a  heavy  expense,  though  the  Government 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  warrant  any  such  expenditure. 
Congress  voted  favorably  upon  the  increase,  and  the  Presi- 
dent recommended  it. 

The  first  session  of  the  XXVIIIth  Congress  exhibited  in 
its  political  complexion  serious  losses  in 
Oongressional  Pro-  the  Whig  party.  The  majority  in  the 
feedings  (184J-'4).  Senate  was  Whig,  and  the  House  Demo- 
oratic.  The  consequent  disagreement 
prevented  united  action,  and  encouraged  the  President  in 
his  reliance  upon  the  Democrats.  The  President's  Message 
referred  to  the  treaty  which  had  lately  been  concluded  with 
Great  Britain  relative  to  the  Northwestern  Territory  extend- 
ing to  the  Columbia  river,  including  Oregon,  and  settling 
the  boundary  lines;  also  to  a  pending  treaty  with  Texas 
for  her  annexation  to  the  United  States ;  and  concluded  with 
a  recommendation  for  the  establishment  of  a  paper  currency 
to  be  issued  and  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  annexation  of  Texas  was  now  becoming  a  party  ques- 
tion.   The  fete  of  Texas  formed  the 
The  Texan  Question,     most  exciting  question  of  Tyler's  Ad- 
ministration.    Until  1836   that  great 
country  was  part  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  though  the 
most  powerful  party  among  its  citizens,  both  for  number  and 
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energy,  had  of  late  been  emigrants  from  the  United  States. 
Under  their  leadership  Texas  declared  her  independence  in 
1835,  and  secured  it  the  next  year  by  the  decisive  battle  of 
San  Jacinto.  She  then  asked  admission  to  the  United  States, 
but  was  refused.  The  application  was  renewed  in  1844,  the 
Democrats  strongly  favoring  annexation  and  the  Whigs  op- 
posing it. 

Before  the  National  Conventions  met,  the  views  of  the  lead- 
ing candidates  upon  the  question  of  annexation  had  been 
asked  and  given.  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  known  to  be  against 
it  and  Mr.  Calhoun  for  it.  Mr.  Calhoun  frankly  declared 
that  the  purpose  in  annexing  Texas  was  "to  extend  the  influ- 
ence of  slavery  and  secure  its  perpetual  duration.^*  This  was 
not  desired  by  the  Northern  people,  who  also  objected  to  the 
burden  of  the  Texan  debt,  which  the  United  States  were  to 
assume,  and  to  the  war  with  Mexico,  which  must  grow  out  of 
the  unsettled  dispute  as  to  boundaries. 

The  Convention  met,  and  consisted  of  266  delegates,  a  de- 
cided majority  of  whom  were  for  Mr. 
Polk  Nominated  by     Van  Buren,  and  cast  their  votes  accord- 
the  Democrats.  ingly  on  the  first  ballot.     But  a  chair- 

man had  been  selected  who  was  adverse 
to  his  nomination ;  and  aided  by  a  rule  adopted  by  the  Con- 
vention, which  required  a  concurrence  of  two-thirds  to  effect 
a  nomination,  the  opponents  of  Van  Buren  were  able  to  ac- 
complish his  defeat.  Mr.  Calhoun  had,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  Convention,  declined  to  have  his  name  go  before  that 
assemblage.  After  the  first  ballot  Van  Buren^s  vote  de- 
creased, until  finally,  Mr.  James  K.  Polk,  who  was  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency,  was  brought  forward  and  nominated 
unanimously  for  the  chief  office,  with  George  M.  Dallas  for 
the  Vice  Presidency.  The  nomination  of  these  gentlemen, 
neither  of  whom  had  been  mentioned  until  late,  in  the  pro- 
tceedings,  was  a  genuine  surprise  to  the  country.  "  No  voice 
in  favor  of  it  had  been  heard,  and  no  visible  sign  in  the  po- 
litical horizon  had  been  announced  of  it." 
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It  may  be  pertinent  here  to  state  that  the  first  Telegraphic 
Dispatch  sent  over  the  wires,  May  29th, 
First  Telegraphic    1844,  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  Polk's 
Dispatch.  nomination.* 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Abolition, 
or  Liberty  Party  met  at  Buffalo,  August,  1843.  It  adopted  a 
long  series  of  resolutions,  denouncing  slavery,  and  calling 
upon  the  Free  States  for  penal  laws  to  stop  the  return  of  fu- 
gitive slaves.  It  nominated  James  G.  Birney,  of  Michigan, 
and  Thomas  Morris,  of  Ohio. 

The  Whig  National  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  in  May 
(1844),  and  nominated  Henry  Clay,  of  Ken- 
Whig  Nomina-  tucky,  and  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,  of  New 
tions  (1844).  York.  This  Convention  adopted  a  loose 
constructionist  platform,  advocating  a  Na- 
tional Currency,  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  a  distribution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  States. 

The  main  issues  in  the  election  were  chiefly  the  party  ones 
of  Whig  and  Democrat,  modified  by  the  Tariff  and  Texas 
questions.  Whig  success  seemed  probable  until  the  appear- 
ance of  an  unfortunate  letter  of  Clay's,  in  which  he  tried  to 
conciliate  Southern  Democrats  by  saying  that  he  would  be 
"glad  to  see''  the  annexation  take  place  at  some  future  time. 
By  this  piece  of  diplomacy  he  gained  no  Democratic  votes — 
for  Polk  was  a  warm  advocate  of  annexation — and  lost  those 
of  the  extreme  Anti-Slavery  Whigs  and  Abolitionists,  who 
purposely  threw  away  on  Birney  and  Morris  a  number  of  votes 
which  would  have  carried  New  York  and  thus  elected  Clay. 

The  Presidential  election  in  November  (1844)  resulted  in 

the  choice  of  the  Democratic  candidates, 

James  K.  Polk  who   received    170    electoral    votes,  as 

Elected  President    against  105  for  their  opponents.    Mr. 

Clay  received  a  larger  popular  vote  than 

^The  MagBette  Telegraph  was  invented  by  Prof.  Saxttel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  Maasacbu- 
setts.  He  received  a  patent  for  his  invention  In  1837.  and  after  long  delay  and  many 
disappointments— many  influential  persons  ridiculing  the  idea— he  obtained  (1843)  an 
appropriation  from  Congress  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  testing  Its  utility.  In  1844 
the  first  telegraphic  wires  were  erected— from  Baltimore  to  Washington  City. 
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had  been  given  at  the  previous  election  for  the  Whig  candi- 
date^  showing  that  he  would  have  been  elected  had  he  then 
been  the  nominee  of  his  party. 

The  scheme  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  framed  with 
a  double  aspect — one  looking  to  the  then  pending  Presiden- 
tial election,  the  other  to  the  separation 
The  Texas  Scheme,  of  the  Southern  States ;  and  as  soon  as 
the  rejection  of  the  treaty  was  foreseen, 
and  the  nominating  convention  had  acted,  the  disunion  aspect 
manifested  itself  over  many  of  the  Southern  States — ^begin- 
ning with  South  Carolina.  Before  the  end  of  May,  a  great 
meeting  took  place  at  Ashley,  in  that  State,  to  combine  the 
slave  States  in  a  convention  to  unite  the  Southern  States  to 
Texas,  if  Texas  should  not  be  received  into  the  Union ;  and 
to  invite  the  President  to  convene  Congress  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union  if  the  rejection  of  the 
annexation  should  be  persevered  in.  Responsive  resolutions 
were  adopted  in  several  States,  and  meetings 
MatteringS  of  held.  The  opposition  manifested,  brought 
Secession.  the  movement  to  a  stand,  and  suppressed  the 

disunion  scheme  for  the  time  being— only  to 
lie  in  wait  for  future  occasions.  But  it  was  not  before  the 
people  only  that  this  scheme  for  a  Southern  convention  with 
a  view  to  the  secession  of  the  slave  States  was  a  matter  of 
discussion ;  it  was  the  subject  of  debate  in  the  Senate ;  and 
there  it  was  further  disclosed  that  the  design  of  the  secessionists 
was  to  extend  the  new  Southern  republic  to  the  Califomias. 

The  treaty  of  annexation  was  supported  by  all  the  power 
of  the  Administration,  but  failed,  and  it  was  rejected  by  the 
Senate  by  a  two-thirds  vote  against  it.  Following  this,  a  joint 
resolution  was  early  brought  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  the  admission  of  Texas  as  a  State  of  the  Union,  by 
Legislative  action.  It  passed  the  House  by  a  fair  majority, 
but  met  with  opposition  in  the  Senate  unless  coupled  with  a 
proviso  for  negotiation  and  treaty,  as  a  condition  precedent. 
A  bill  authorizing  the  President  and  a  commissioner  to  be 
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appointed  to  agree  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  said  ad- 
mission, the  question  of  slavery  within  its  limits,  its  debts, 
the  fixing  of  boundaries,  and  the  cession  of  territory,  was 
coupled  or  united  with  the  resolution,  and  in  this  shape 
it  was  finally  agreed  to  and  became  a  law,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  President,  March  3, 1845.  Texas  was  then 
in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico,  though  at  that  precise  point 
of  time  an  armistice  had  been  agreed  upon,  looking  to  a 
treaty  of  peace.  The  House  resolution  was  for  an  unquali- 
fied admission  of  the  State ;  the  Senate  amendment  or  bill 
was  for  negotiation ;  and  the  bill  actually  passed  would  not 
have  been  concurred  in  except  on  the  understanding  that  the 
incoming  President  (whose  term  began  March  4,  1845,  and 
who  was  &vorable  to  negotiation)  would  act  under  the  bill 
and  appoint  commissioners  accordingly. 

Contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  outgoing  President,  on  the 
last  day  of  his  term,  at  the  instigation  of  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Mr.  Calhoun,  assumed  the  execution  of  the  act  provi- 
ding for  the  admission  of  Texas — ^adopted  the  legislative 
clause — and  sent  out  a  special  messenger  with  instructions. 
The  danger  of  this  had  been  foreseen  and  suggested  in  the 
Senate,  but  close  friends  of  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking  for  the 
Administration  and  replying  to  the  suggestion,  indignantly 
denied  it  for  them,  and  declared  that  they  would  not  have  the 
*^  audacity ''  to  so  violate  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  act,  or  so 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  new  President.  The  legisla- 
tive proposition  sent  by  Mr.  Tyler  was  accepted ;  Texas  be- 
came incorporated  with  the  United  States,  and  in  consequence 
a  state  of  war  was  established  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico ;  it  being  only  a  question  of  time  and  chance 
when  the  armistice  should  end  and  hostilities  begin.  The  ad- 
mission of  Texas  under  the  legislative  annexation  clause  of 
the  statute  was  really  the  act  of  Calhoun,  and  not  that  of  the 
President.  Calhoun  was,  in  consequence,  afterwards  openly 
charged  in  the  Senate  with  being  the  real  author  of  the  war 
with  Mexico. 
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SECTION  4. 

1844.— WHIG  PLATFORM— BALTIMORE,  MAY  1. 

Resolved,  That  these  principles  may  be  summed  as  comprising  a  well- 
regulated  National  currency;  a  tariff  for  revenue  to  defray  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  Government,  and  discriminating  with  special  reference  to 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  labor  of  the  country;  the  dbtribution  of  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands ;  a  single  term  for  the  Presi- 
dency ;  a  reform  of  Executive  usurpations ;  and  generally  such  an  admin- 
istration of  the  affairs  of  the  country  as  shall  impart  to  every  branch  of 
the  public  service  the  greatest  practical  efficiency,  controlled  by  a  well- 
regulated  and  wise  economy. 


1844.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM-BALTIMORE,  MAY  27. 

Resolutions  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 8  and  9,  of  the  platform  of  1840  {pageS97)^ 
were  re-affirmed,  to  which  were  added  the  following: 

10.  Besolvedf  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly 
applied  to  the  National  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution,  and  that  we 
are  opposed  to  the  laws  lately  adopted,  and  to  any  law  for  the  dbtribu- 
tion of  such  proceeds  among  the  States,  as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and 
repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

11.  Eeeolvedf  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  qualified  veto  power  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions 
and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  interest,  to  sus- 
pend the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits  can  not  secure  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  until  the  judgment  of 
the  people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  thrice  saved  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Bank  of 
of  the  United  States. 

12.  Bewlvedj  That  our  title  to  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon  is 
clear  and  unquestionable ;  that  no  portion  of  the  same  ought  to  be  ceded 
to  England  or  any  other  power,  and  that  the  reoccupation  of  Oregon  and 
the  reannexation  of  Texas  at  the  earliest  practicable  period,  are  great 
American  measures,  which  this  Convention  recommends  to  the  cordial 
support  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union. 
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XVII. 

FIFTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1845-1849. 
JAMES  K.  POLK,  President.  GEORGE  M.  DALLAS,  Vice  PRESiDEifT. 

XXIXth  and  XXXth  Congresses. 

SECTION  1. 

James  E.  Polk  took  the  oath  of  office^  as  President,  and 
entered  upon  his  duties  March  4,  1845. 
Polk  Inangnrated.    He  was  selected^  not  for  his  distinction 
or  abilities,  but  because  he  was  the  par- 
tisan of  Van  Buren,  and  favored  the  annexation,  or  "  re-an- 
nexation,'^ of  Texas. 

JAMES  K.  POLK. 

James  Knox  Polk,  eleventh  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry,  and  was  born  November  2d, 
1795,  in  Mei^lenburg  county.  North  Carolina.  Polk  and 
Jackson  are,  as  yet,  the  only  two  Presidents  born  of  similar 
ancestral  blood,  and  in  the  same  county.  His  kindred  had 
taken  part  in  the  struggle  for  Independence.  His  father  was 
a  fiirmer  and  a  staunch  Jefiersonian  Democrat.  In  1806,  his 
family  removed  to  Nashville,  Tennessee.  James  was  averse 
to  mercantile  pursuits,  and  after  preliminary  studies  under 
Mr.  Black,  he,  in  1815,  entered  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, where  he  graduated  with  highest  honors  three  years 
later.  After  graduating  he  returned  to  Nashville,  where  he 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  elected  to 
the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  in  1823,  and  two  years  later  wias 
elected  a  Representative  in  Congress,  where  he  continued  for 
fourteen  years,  and  served  during  five  sessions  as  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  presiding  with  a  dignity  and 
impartiality  that  gave  him  great  popularity.  He  was  elected 
Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1839,  but  was  defeated  in  a  strug- 
gle for  the  same  honors  in  1841,  and  also  in  1843.     He  was 
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brought  forward  by  the  Democrats  at  their  Baltimore  Con- 
vention in  May,  1844,  as  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in 
opposition  to  that  well-known  statesman.  He         ^^  ^' 

Polk  fevored  the  annexation  of  Texas,  and 
large  majority.  His  inauguration  was  folk 
with  the  Government  of  Mexico,  which  sooi 
open  war.  General  Taylor,  with  a  small  ai 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  defend  the  ( 
At  a  later  period  General  Scott  was  sent  wi 
which  cut  its  way  through  the  country  and  ci 
of  Mexico  and  terminated  the  war. 

Mr.  Polk  retired  to  private  life  at  the  cl 
and  died  three  months  later,  at  Nashville,  J 
at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  POLK'S  ADMINISTRATK 

Term,  1845-'49— Four  Years. 
James  E.  Polk  (1795-1849),  of  Tennessee,  President.. 

Vice  PreddenL 
George  M.  Dallas  (1793-1865),  of  Pennsylvania. 

Secretary  of  State. 
Jaios  Buchanan  (1791-1868),  of  Pennsylvania 

Secretary  of  the  Treamry. 
Robert  J.  Walker  (1801-1869),  of  Mississippi 

Secretary  of  War, 
William  L.  Marcy  (1786-1857),  of  New  York 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Oedroe  Bancroft  (born  1800),  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Y.  Mason  (Tyler's  Administration),  of  Virginia 

Postmaster  General 
Cave  Johnson  (1793-1866),  of  Tennessee 
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AUofmeys  OenemL 

John  Y.  Mason  (Secretary  of  Navy),  of  Virginia^ March  5, 1845 

Nathan  Clifford  (bom  1803),  of  Maine Oct.     17, 1846 

Isaac  Toucey  (1796-1869),  of  Connecticut .' June  21, 1848 

Speakei'8  of  the  Hoxise, 

SEBVID. 

John  W.  Davis  (1799-1859),  of  Indiana 29th  Cong.,  1845 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  (born  1809),  of  Massachusetts 30th  Cong.,  1847 

Armisted  Burt  {pro  tem.) 30th  Cong.,  1847 

State  Admitted. — Wisconsin  was  admitted  as  the  30th  State, 
May  29,  1848. 

NoTic^Texas  and  Iowa  were  admitted  during  this  Administration,  but  applied  on 
the  lasl  day  of  Tyler's  term.    {See  StaHaHc$  Tyler' 8  Adminidration,  page  408. ) 

SECTION  3. 

Mexico  was  so  occupied  by  intestine  dissensions  and  revo- 
lutions that  her  exhibition  of  resentment  was  at  first  confined 
to  a  formal  protest.  As  soon  as  the  resolution  to  annex 
Texas  was  adopted  by  Congress,  the  Mexican  minister  at 
Washington  demanded  his  passports 
Annexation  of  Texas,  and  left  the  country.  On  July  4, 
1845,  the  Texas  Legislature  ratified 
the  act  of  annexation,  thus  completing  the  union. 

The  chief  topics  of  the  President's  first  annual  Message 
were  the  admission  of  Texas,  then  accom- 
The  President's  plished,  and  the  consequent  dissatisfaction 
Message.  of  Mexico.     It  referred  also  to  the  prepar- 

ations on  the  part  of  Mexico,  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  declaring  war,  either  by  an  open  declar- 
ation, or  by  invading  Texas.  It  stated  that  the  United 
States  would  be  justified  in  taking  the  initiative  in  declaring 
war,  as  Mexico  had  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  indemnity  of  1839,  entered  into  between  that  State 
and  this  Government,  relative  to  injuries  to  American  citi- 
zens during  the  previous  eight  years.  The  meSvSage  con- 
cluded with  a  reference  to  the  negotiations  with  Great  Brit- 
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ain  relative  to  the  Oregon  boundary ;  a  statement  of  the 
finances  and  the  public  debt,  showing  the  latter  to  be  slightly 
in  excess  of  seventeen  million  dollars.  It  recommended  a 
revision  of  the  tariff,  with  a  view  to  revenue  as  the  object, 
with  protection  to  home  industry  as  the  incident. 

The  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  bad  been  a 
subject  of  dispute  for  many  years.  The 
Northern  Boundary  country  on  the  Columbia  River  had 
Qnestioil.  been  claimed  by  both  British  and  Amer- 

ican settlers.  Under  previous  treaties 
the  boundary  extended  "  to  the  latitude  of  49®  north  of  the 
equator,  and  along  that  parallel  indefinitely  to  the  west.'^ 
During  the  first  part  of  Polk's  Administration  the  disputed 
question  almost  brought  about  hostilities  with  England.  It 
had  been  assumed  that  we  had  a  dividing  line,  made  by  pre- 
vious treaty,  along  the  parallel  of  54°  40',  from  the  sea  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  the  election  of  1844  the  Democratic 
party  cry  was,  "  Fifty-four  forty,  or  fight."  In  June,  1846, 
a  treaty  was  made  with  Great  Britain,  by  which  the  northern 
boundary  was  fixed  at  49°  of  latitude,  and  the  middle  of  the 
Strait  of  San  Juan  de  Fuca,  instead  of  54°  4(y,  as  demanded 
by  the  Democratic  party.  {For  farther  dcda  concerning  the 
north-western  boundary  question,  see  Grant's  Administra- 
tion.) 

The  south-western  boundary  was  settled  in  a  different  way. 
The  Mexicans  claimed  that  the  River 
War  with  Mexico.  Nueces  was  the  western  boundary  of 
Texas,  while  the  United  States  regarded 
the  Rio  Grande  as  its  true  and  proper  limit.  General  Taylor, 
with  an  '^Army  of  Occupation,^'  entered  the  disputed  territory, 
and  in  April,  1846,  built  Fort  Brown,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  Mexicans  began  hostilities  by  surprising  and  killing  or 
capturing,  a  party  of  United  States  dragoons.  Soon  after- 
ward they  attempted  to  cut  off  General  Taylor  himself,  who 
had  gone  for  supplies,  at  Pala  Alto,  and  still  more  decisively 
the  next  day  at  the  ravine  of  Resaca  de  la  Palma.    Congress 
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formally  declared  war  (May  li,  1846,)  and  called  for  fifty 
thousand  volunteers.  Three  hundred  thousand  responded. 
An  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  to  prosecute  the  war  was  at 
once  passed.  The  Democrats  were  eager  for  the  war;  the 
Whigs,  though  asserting  that  President  Polk  had  provoked 
hostilities  by  ordering  the  army  into  Mexican  territory,  yet 
they  generally  voted,  under  protest,  for  the  declaration,  on 
the  ground  that  the  army  had  been  forced  into  a  perilous 
situation  and  must  be  rescued.  They  supported  the  w^r,  how- 
ever, until  its  conclusion.  The  Abolition,  or  Liberty  party, 
particularly  in  New  England,  opposed  the  war  bitterly.  Mr. 
Calhoun,  in  the  Senate,  spoke  against  the  declaration  of  war, 
but  did  not  vote  upon  it.  He  was  opposed  to  the  war,  al- 
though his  conduct  had  produced  it.  Many  members  of 
Congress,  of  the  same  party  with  the  Administration,  were 
extremely  averse  to  the  war,  and  had  interviews  with  the 
President  before  it  was  declared.  It  was  thought  that  the 
war  could  not  last  above  three  months. 

That  the  war  might  be  settled  by  negotiation.  Congress  con- 
sidered a  bill  appropriating  money  for  this  purpose.  This 
brought  up  the  slavery  question,  for  it  was  certain  that  any 
newly  acquired  territory  would  be  occupied  by  slave-holders, 
who  would  demand  protection  in  the  possession  of  their  slaves. 
Congress  granted  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,  to  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  President,  for  negotiating  for  a  bound- 
ary which  should  give  the  United  States  additional  territory. 
In  the  House,  David  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  on  behalf 
of  many  Northern  Democrats,  offered  an  addition  to  the  bill, 

applying  to  any  newly  acquired  terri- 
The  Wilmot  Proviso,     tory  the  provision  of  the  Ordinance  of 

1787,  that  "neither  slavery  nor  invol- 
untary servitude  shall  ever  exist  in  any  part  of  said  Territory, 
except  for  crime,  whereof  the  party  shall  first  be  duly  con- 
victed." This  was  the  celebrated  Wilmot  Proviso,  which  for 
so  long  a  time  convulsed  the  Union ;  assisted  in  forcing  the  is- 
sue between  the  North  and  the  South  on  the  slavery  question, 
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and  almost  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  It  was  a 
proposition  not  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  slavery, 
as  the  only  territory  to  be  acquired  was  that  of  New  Mexico 
and  California,  where  slavery  was  already  prohibited  by  the 
Mexican  laws  and  Constitution.  The  proviso  was,  therefore, 
nugatory,  and  served  only  to  revive  the  slavery  question. 
Mr.  Calhoun  declared  it  to  be  an  outrage  upon  and  a  menace 
to  the  slaveholding  States.  It  occupied  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress for  two  sessions.  The  State  Legislatures  took  it  up  and 
passed  disunion  resolutions.  It  became  the  synonym  of  dis- 
union. Neither  party  really  had  anything  to  fear  or  to  hope 
from  the  adoption  of  the  proviso.  It  was  a  furious  conten- 
tion about  nothing.  It  served  as  a  means  of  keeping  up  an 
agitation  for  the  benefit  of  the  political  parties — the  Aboli- 
tionists on  the  one  side  and  the  disunionists  or  Nullifiers  on 
the  other — ^to  accomplish  their  own  purposes.  The  proviso 
was  defeated. 

In   February,  1847,   Mr.   Calhoun   introduced   his   new 
slavery  resolutions  into  the  Senate.     These  declared  the  Ter- 
ritories to  be  the  common  property  of  the 
Calhoun's  Slavery    several  States,  and  denied  the  right  of 
Resolutions.  Congress  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Terri- 

tory, or  to  pass  any  law  which  would 
have  the  effect  to  deprive  the  citizens  of  any  slave  State  from 
emigrating  with  his  slave  property  into  such  Territory.  In 
an  elaborate  speech,  Mr.  Calhoun  demanded  an  immediate 
vote  upon  his  resolutions,  but  they  never  came  to  a  vote. 
They  were  evidently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  unity  of  the  slave  States. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  XXXth  Congress  (December, 
1847),  the  Democrats  had  a  majority  in 
Status  of  Politics,    the  Senate  and  the  Whigs  in  the  House. 
1847.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  of  Massachusetts,  a 

Whig,  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House.  As  to  Internal  Im- 
provements, the  House  resolved  that  the  General  Government 
had  the  power  to  improve  harbors  and  rivers  for  the  advan- 
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tage  of  commerce  and  for  common  defense.  The  President's 
Message  contained  a  full  report  of  the  progress  of  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  the  success  of  the  American  arms  in  that  con- 
ffict;  the  victory  of  Cerro  Gordo,  and  the  capture  of  theQty 
of  Mexico }  and  that  negotiations  were  then  pending  for  a 
treaty  of  peace. 

February  2d,  1848,  the  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  and 
on  July  4th  it  was  proclaimed  to  the  world. 
Besnlts  of  the  In  this  treaty  the  Mexicans  agreed  to  con- 

War  with  Mexico,  sider  the  Rio  Grande  as  the  western  boun- 
dary of  the  disputed  territory,  and  to  cede 
to  the  United  States  the  provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia, which  embraced  also  the  present  State  of  Nevada  and 
the  Territories  of  Utah  and  Arizona,  for  the  sum  of  f  15,000,- 
OOO,  in  five  annual  installments.  The  United  States  agreed 
also  to  assume  the  claims  of  American  citizens  against  Mexico, 
limited  to  three  and  a  quarter  million  dollars,  out  of  and  on 
account  of  which  claims  the  war  ostensibly  originated.  The 
victories  achieved  by  the  American  commanders,  Grenerals 
Taylor  and  Scott,  won  for  them  national  reputation,  by  means 
of  which  they  were  brought  prominently  forward  for  the 
Presidential  succession. 

As  a  compromise  between  the  advocates  and  the  opponents 
of  the  extension  of  slavery,  a  bill  was 
The  Slavery  Ques-     passed  by  the  Senate,  establishing  Terri- 
tion  Again.  torial  Governments  in  Oregon,  New  Mex- 

ico, and  California,  with  a  provision  that 
all  questions  concerning  slavery  in  those  Territories  should 
be  referred  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  for  decision. 
It  was  voted  for  by  the  members  from  the  slave  States,  and 
lost  in  the  House.  An  amendment  was  offered  to  insert  a 
provision  for  the  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line 
to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  line  was  intended  to  be  perma- 
nent, and  to  apply  to  all  future  Territories  established  in  the 
West.  It  would  have  divided  the  United  States  into  two 
parts^ — the  Northern,  free,  and  the  Southern,  slave.    This 
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amendment  was  lost.  The  bill  was  finally  passed  with  an 
amendment  incorporating  into  it  the  anti-slavery  clause  of 
the  Ordinance  of  1787.  Mr.  Calhoun, 
^'  No  Union  without  in  the  Senate,  declared  that  the  exclu- 
Slayery." — OcUhoun,  sion  of  slavery  from  any  Territory  was 
*  a  subversion  of  the  Union.  He  openly 
declared  the  separation  of  the  States  to  be  accomplished.  In 
his  speech  he  said :  "  The  great  strife  between  the  North  and 
the  South  is  ended.  The  North  is  determined  to  exclude  the 
property  of  the  slaveholder,  and,  of  course,  the  slaveholder 
himself,  from  its  territory.  On  this  point  there  seems  to  be 
no  division  in  the  North.  In  the  South,'^  he  regretted  to 
say,  "  there  was  some  division  of  sentiment.  The  eflfect  of 
this  determination  of  the  North  was  to  convert  all  the  South- 
ern population  into  slaves ;  and  he  would  never  consent  to 
entail  that  disgrace  on  his  posterity.  He  denounced  any 
Southern  man  that  would  not  take  the  same  course.  Grentle- 
men  were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  supposed  the  Presidential 
question  in  the  South  would  override  this  more  important 
one.  The  separation  of  the  North  and  the  South  is  com- 
pleted. The  South  has  now  a  most  solemn  obligation  to  per- 
form to  herself — ^to  the  Constitution — to  the  Union.  She  is 
bound  to  come  to  a  decision  not  to  permit  this  to  go  on  any 
further,  but  to  show  that,  dearly  as  she  prizes  the  Union, 
there  are  questions  which  she  regards  as  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  Union.  This  is  not  a  question  of  Territorial 
Government,  but  a  question  involving  the  continuance  of 
the  Union.'' 

The  President,  in  a  special  message,  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger to  the  Union  from  the  progress  of  the  slavery  agitation, 
and  urged  an  adherence  to  the  principles  of  the  Ordinance 
of  1787 — the  terms  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  of  1820 — 
as  also  that  involved  and  declared  in  the  Texas  case  in  1845, 
as  the  means  of  averting  that  danger. 

President  Polk,  in  his  last  Message  (in  December,  1848), 
28 
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again  urged  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  some  measure  to 
quiet  the  slavery  agitation.  He  recom- 
Paeifle  Measures,  mended  the  extension  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
passing  through  the  new  Territories  of  California  and  New 
Mexico^  as  a  fair  adjustment,  to  meet  as  fiur  as  possible  die 
views  of  all  parties.  He  referred,  also,  to  the  excellent  con- 
dition of  the  public  finances,  and  to  the  prosperous  conditioD 
of  the  business  interests  of  the  country.  "The  state  of 
afikirs  tended  to  prove  that  the  money  of  the  Constitution- 
gold  and  silver — was  the  only  currency  to  ensure  a  success- 
ful financial  working  of  the  Government,  and  prosperity  to 
the  people.'^ 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1848. 
The  delegates  were,  for  the  most  part,  members  of  Congress 
and  office-holders.  The  main  question 
Presidential  Nomi-  which  arose  upon  the  formation  of  the 
nations  (1848).  platform  for  the  campaign,  was  the  doc- 

trine advanced  by  the  Southern  mem- 
bers, of  non-interference  with  slavery  in  the  States  or  in  the 
Territories.  This  was  voted  down  by  a  heavy  majority. 
The  Convention  nominated  Lewis  Cass,  of  Michigan,  for 
President,  and  General  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentaoky,  for 
Vice  President. 

The  Whig  National  Convention  met  at  Philadelphia  in  June. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  popularity  of  General  Zachary  Tay- 
lor, for  his  military  achievements  in  the  Mexican  war,  then 
just  ended,  and  also  his  consequent  availability  as  a  candi- 
date, it  nominated  him  for  the  Presidency,  over  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Webster,  and  General  Scott,  who  were  his  competitors 
before  the  Convention.  Millard  Fillmore  was  selected  as  the 
Vice  Presidential  candidate.  No  platform  was  adopted.  It 
was  evident  that  the  Whigs  were  not  ready  to  become  an 
Anti-Slavery  party,  nor  were  the  Democrats  ready  to  become 
a  Pro-Slavery  party. 

Disaffected  Democrats  from  New  York  who  had  been  ez- 
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oladed  from  the  Baltimore  Convention^  met  at  Utica^  New 
York,  and  nominated  Martin  Van  Baren  for  President  and 
Charles  Francis  Adams  for  Vice  President.  The  platform 
adopted  declared  that  Congress  had  no  more  power  to  make 
a  slave  than  to  make  a  king,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
more  slave  States,  and  no  more  slave  Territories.  This  party 
became  known  as  Free  Sellers,  from  their  doctrines,  and  their 
party  cry  was  "free  soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  free  men.^' 
They  were  joined  by  the  old  Liberty  party,  and  by  many 
Democrats,  who  were  offended  at  the  support  given  by  South- 
em  Democrats  to  the  efforts  to  establish  slavery  in  the  terri- 
tory lately  won  from  Mexico. 

The  Presidential  election  in  November  resulted  in  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Whig  electors  in  a  majority  both 
Taylor  and  Fill-  of  the  Free  and  of  the  Slave  States.  The 
more  Elected  Whigs  received  163  electoral  votes  for  their 
candidates,  and  the  Democrats  127.  The 
Free  Sellers  received  no  electoral  votes. 

The  value  of  the  Mexican  Cessions  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  discovery  of  gold  on  the  Sacramento 
The  Gold  of  Call-  river  (February,  1848).  The  startling  news 
fomia  (1848).  spread  over  the  globe.   From  the  Missouri 

and  the  Mississippi,  from  the  Mexican 
golf  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  from  Europe,  from  Austra- 
lia, and  from  China,  crowds  flocked  to  the  golden  shores  with 
an  enthusiasm  unequalled  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades.  In 
twenty  years  nearly  one  thousand  million  dollars  were  added 
to  the  treasure  of  the  world  by  the  California  mines  alone. 
But  the  golden  fruit  was  an  apple  of  contention. 

Polk's  Administration  was  full  of  memorable  transactions, 
but  it  quickened  all  the  seeds  of  dissension. 

Daring  Polk's  term  an  important  addition  was  made  to 

the  President's  Cabinet  by  the  establishment 

New  Cabinet    of  The  Department  of  the  Interior.    To  the 

Department    three  original  departments  of  the  Government, 

,  as  organized  during  the  Administration  of 
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Washington,  had  already  been  added  the  offices  of  Postmas- 
ter-General and  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  •  The  Attorne j-Gen- 
eral  had  also  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  regular  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  With  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Nation,  it  was  found  that  the  duties  belonging  to  the  Depart- 
ments of  State  and  the  Treasury  had  become  so  manifold  as 
to  require  the  establishment  of  a  separate  office.  Of  this 
"  Home  Department,"  the  Secretaryship  in  the  next  Admin- 
istration was  assigned  to  Thomas  Ewing,  of  Ohio. 

SECTION  4. 

POUTICAL  PLATFORMS. 
1848.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM-BALTIMORE,  MAY  22. 

1.  Besolvedy  That  the  American  Democracy  place  their  trust  in  the  in- 
telligence, the  patriotbmi  and  the  discriminating  justice  of  the  Ajnerican 
people. 

2.  Resolved,  That  we  regard  this  as  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  political 
creed,  which  we  are  proud  to  maintain  before  the  world,  as  the  great 
moral  element  in  a  form  of  Government  springing  from  and  upheld  by 
the  popular  will ;  and  contrast  it  with  the  creed  and  practice  of  Federal- 
ism, under  whatever  name  or  form,  which  seeks  to  palsy  the  will  of  the 
constituent,  and  which  conceives  no  imposture  too  monstrous  for  tl^e  pop- 
ular credulity. 

3.  Besolved,  Therefore,  that,  entertaining  these  views,  the  Denaec'*^* 
party  of  this  Union,  through  the  delegates  assembled  in  general  conven- 
tion of  the  States,  coming  together  in  a  spirit  of  concord,  of  devotion  to  ^* 
doctrines  and  faith  of  a  free  representative  Government,  and  appealii^  to 
their  fellow-citizens  for  the  rectitude  of  their  intentions,  renew  and  re*** 
sert  before  the  American  people,  the  declaration  of  principles  avo^  ^ 
them  on  a  former  occasion,  when,  in  general  convention,  they  presented 
their  candidates  for  the  popular  sufirage. 

Resolutions  1, 2, 3  and  4,  of  the  platform  of  1840  (p.  S97\  were  re»^"°^' 
8.   Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  every  branch  of  the  Goveron^®"'  ^ 
enforce  and  practice  the  most  rigid  economy  in  conducting  our  pubnc  *»* 
fairs,  and  that  no  more  revenue  ought  to  be  raised  than  is  required  to  de- 
fray the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Government,  and  for  the  grad**^ 
certain  extinction  of  the  debt  created  by  the  prosecution  of  a  j*^* 
necessary  war. 
Resolution  5,  of  the  platform  of  1840,  was  enlarged  by  the  follo^*°?' 
And  that  the  results  of  Democratic  legislation,  in  this  and  »ll  ^ 
financial  measures,  upon  which  issues  have  been  made  between  ^^ 
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political  parties  of  the  country,  have  demonstrated  to  careful  and  practi- 
cal men  of  all  parties,  their  soundness,  safety,  and  utility  in  all  business 
pursuits. 
Resolutions  7,  8  and  9,  of  the  platform  of  1840,  were  here  inserted. 

13.  Resolved,  That  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  ought  to  be  sacredly 
applied  to  the  National  objects  specified  in  the  Constitution;  and  that  we 
are  opposed  to  any' law  for  the  dLstribution  of  such  proceeds  among  the 
States  as  alike  inexpedient  in  policy  and  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

14.  Resolved,  That  we  are  decidedly  opposed  to  taking  from  the  Presi- 
dent the  qualified  veto  power,  by  which  he  is  enabled,  under  restrictions 
and  responsibilities  amply  sufficient  to  guard  the  public  interests,  to  sus- 
pend the  passage  of  a  bill  whose  merits  can  not  secure  the  approval  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  until  the  judgment  of 
the  people  can  be  obtained  thereon,  and  which  has  saved  the  American 
people  from  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  domination  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  and  from  a  corrupting  system  of  general  internal  improve- 
ments. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  war  with  Mexico,  provoked  on  her  part  by  years 
of  insult  and  injury,  was  commenced  by  her  army  crossing  the  Rio  Grande, 
attacking  the  American  troops,  invading  our  sister  State  of  Texas,  and 
upon  all  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  the  laws  of  nations,  it  is  a  just 
and  necessary  war  on  our  part,  in  which  every  American  citizen  should 
iiave  shown  himself  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  neither  morally  nor 
physically,  by  word  or  by  deed,  have  given  "aid  and  comfort  to  the 
enemy." 

16.  Resohed,  That  we  would  be  rejoiced  at  the  assurance  of  peace  with 
Mexico,  founded  on  the  just  principles  of  indemnity  for  the  past  and  se- 
curity for  the  future ;  but  that  while  the  ratification  of  the  liberal  treaty 
offered  to  Mexico  remains  in  doubt,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  country  to  sus- 
tain the  Administration  and  to  sustain  the  country  in  every  measure 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  should  that 
treaty  be  rejected. 

17.  Resolved,  That  the  officers  and  soldiers  who  have  carried  the  arms 
of  their  country  into  Mexico,  have  crowned  it  with  imperishable  glory. 
Their  unconquerable  courage,  their  daring  enterprise,  their  unfaltering 
perseverance  and  fortitude  when  assailed  on  all  sides  by  innumerable  foes 
and  that  more  formidable  enemy— the  diseases  of  the  climate — exalt  their 
devoted  patriotism  into  the  highest  heroism,  and  give  them  a  right  to  the 
profound  gratitude  of  their  country,  and  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

18.  Resolved,  That  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of  thirty  States 
composing  the  American  Republic,  tender  their  fraternal  congratulations 
to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Republic  of  France,  now  assembled  as 
the  free  suffrage  representative  of  the  sovereignty  of  thirty-five  millions  of 
Republicans,  to  establish  Government  on  those  eternal  principles  of  equal 
rights,  for  which  their  Lafayette  and  our  Washington  fought  side  by  side 
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in  the  struggle  for  our  National  independence ;  and  we  would  especiallf 
convey  to  them,  and  to  the  whole  people  of  France,  our  earnest  wishes  for 
the  consolidation  of  their  liberties,  through  the  wisdom  that  shall  gaide 
their  councils,  on  the  basis  of  a  democratic  Constitution,  not  derived  from 
the  grants  or  concessions  of  kings  or  dynasties,  but  originating  from  the 
only  true  source  of  political  power  recognized  in  the  States  of  this  Union— 
the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  the  people,  in  tlieir  sovereign  ca- 
pacity, to  make  and  to  amend  their  forms  of  Government  in  such  manner 
as  the  welfare  of  the  community  may  require. 

19.  Besolvedy  That  in  view  of  the  recent  development  of  this  grand  po- 
litical truth,  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  and  their  capacity  and  power 
for  self-government,  which  is  prostrating  thrones  and  erecting  republics 
on  the  ruins  of  despotism  in  the  old  world,  we  feel  that  a  high  and  sacred 
duty  b  devolved,  with  increased  responsibility,  upon  the  Democratic  party 
of  thb  country,  as  the  party  of  the  people,  to  sustain  and  advance  among 
us  Constitutional  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity,  by  continuing  to  resist 
all  monopolies  and  exclusive  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many,  and  by  a  vigilant  and  constant  adherence  to  those 
principles  and  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  which  are  broad  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  embrace  and  uphold  the  Union  as  it  was,  the  Union 
as  it  is,  and  the  Union  as  it  shall  be  in  the  full  expansion  of  the  energies 
and  capacity  of  this  great  and  progressive  people. 

20.  Besolvedf  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded,  through  the 
American  minister  at  Paris,  to  the  National  Convention  of  the  Republic 
of  France. 

21.  Besolved,  That  the  fruits  of  the  great  political  triumph  of  1844, 
which  elected  James  E.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas,  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  have  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  the  Democracy 
of  the  Union  in  defeating  the  declared  purposes  of  their  opponents  in  cre- 
ating a  National  Bank ;  in  preventing  the  corrupt  and  unconstitutional 
distribution  of  the  land  proceeds  from  the  common  treasury  of  the  Union 
for  local  purposes;  in  protecting  the  currency  and  labor  of  the  country 
from  ruinous  fluctuations,  and  guarding  the  money  of  the  country  for  the 
use  of  the  people  by  the  establishment  of  the  Constitutional  Treasury ;  in 
the  noble  impulse  given  to  the  cause  of  free  trade  by  the  repeal  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  and  the  creation  of  the  more  equal,  honest,  and  productive  tariff 
of  1846 ;  and  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  weaken  the 
bands  of  a  political  organization  by  which  these  great  reforms  have  been 
achieved,  and  risk  them  in  the  hands  of  their  known  adversaries,  with 
whatever  delusive  appeals  they  may  solicit  our  surrender  of  that  vigilance 
which  is  the  only  safeguard  of  liberty. 

22.  Rudvedj  That  the  confidence  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in  the 
principles,  capacity,  firmness,  and  integrity  of  James  E.  Polk,  manifested 
by  his  nomination  and  election  in  1844,  has  been  signally  justified  by  the 
strictness  of  his  adherence  to  sound  Democratic  doctrines,  by  the  purity 
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of  parpose,  the  energy  and  ability,  which  have  characterized  his  Adminis* 
tration  in  all  our  affairs  at  home  and  abroad ;  that  we  tender  to  him  oar 
cordial  congratnlations  npon  the  brilliant  success  which  has  hitherto 
crowned  his  patriotic  efforts,  and  assure  him  in  advance,  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  his  Presidential  term  be  will  carry  with  him  to  his  retirement^ 
the  esteem,  respect,  and  admiration  of  a  grateful  country. 

23.  Besohedy  That  this  convention  hereby  present  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  Lewis  Cass,  of  Miehigan,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
party  for  the  office  of  President,  and  William  O.  Butler,  of  Kentucky,  for 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


1848— BUFFALO  PLATFORM— UTICA,  JUNE  22. 

Whebeas,  We  have  assembled  in  convention  as  a  union  of  freemen  for 
the  sake  of  freedom,  forgetting  all  past  political  difference,  in  a  commoa 
resolve  to  maintain  the  rights  of  free  labor  against  the  aggression  of  the 
slave  power,  and  to  secure  free  soil  to  a  free  people ;  and, 

Whebeas,  The  political  Conventions  recently  assembled  at  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia — the  one  stifling  the  voice  of  a  great  constituency,  enti- 
tled to  be  heard  in  its  deliberations,  and  the  other  abandgning  its  distinc- 
tive principles  for  mere  availability — have  dissolved  the  national  party 
organization  heretofore  existing,  by  nominating  for  the  Chief  Magistracy 
of  the  United  States,  under  the  slaveholding  dictation,  candidates,  neither 
of  whom  can  be  supported  by  the  opponents  of  slavery  extension  without 
a  sacrifice  of  consistency,  duty,  and  self-respect ;  and. 

Whereas,  These  nominations  so  made,  furnish  the  occasion  and  demon- 
strate the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  people  under  the  banner  of  free  de- 
mocracy, in  a  solemn  and  formal  declaration  of  their  independence  of  the 
«lave  power,  and  of  their  fixed  determination  to  rescue  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment from  its  control. 

1.  Besolved,  therefore,  That  we,  the  people  here  assembled,  remembering 
the  example  of  our  fathers  in  the  days  of  the  first  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, putting  our  trust  in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause,  and  in- 
voking His  guidance  in  our  endeavors  to  advance  it,  do  now  plant  ourselves 
upon  the  national  platform  of  freedom  in  opposition  to  the  sectional  plat- 
form of  slavery. 

2.  Besoked,  That  slavery  in  the  several  States  of  this  Union  which  re- 
■cognize  its  existence,  depends  upon  the  State  laws  alone,  which  can  not  be 
repealed  or  modified  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  which  laws  that 
-OoYemment  is  not  responsible.  We  therefore  propose  no  interference *by 
<]k>ngre6S  with  slavery  within  the  limits  of  any  State. 

3.  Beaohedf  That  the  proviso  of  Jefferson  to  prohibit  the  existence  of 
■slavery,  after  1800,  in  all  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  Southern 
.and  Northern,  the  votes  of  six  States  and  sixteen  del^^ates  in  Congress  of 
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1784  for  the  proyiso,  to  three  States  and  seven  delegates  against  it;  the 
actual  exclusion  of  slavery  from  the  Northwestern  Territory,  by  the  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  unanimously  adopted  by  the  States  in  Congress,  and  the 
entire  history  of  that  period,  clearly  show  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of 
the  nation  not  to  extend,  nationalize,  or  encourage,  but  to  limit,  localize, 
and  discourage  slavery;  and  to  this  policy,  which  should  never  have  been 
departed  from,  the  Government  ought  to  return. 

4.  Itesolvedj  That  our  fathers  ordained  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  in  order,  among  other  great  national  objects,  to  establish  justice, 
promote  the  general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty ;  but  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  they  created,  all  Consti- 
tutional power  to  deprive  any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without 
due  legal  process. 

5.  Besolvedy  That  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  Congress  has  no 
more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king ;  no  more  power  to  in- 
stitute or  establish  slavery  than  to  institute  or  establish  a  monarchy ;  no 
such  power  can  be  found  among  those  specifically  conferred  by  the  Consti- 
tution, or  derived  by  just  implication  from  them. 

6.  Besoked,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  relieve 
itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  existence  or  continuance  of  slavery 
wherever  the  Government  possesses  Constitutional  power  to  legislate  on 
that  subject,  and  it  is  thus  responsible  for  its  existence. 

7.  Iteaolvedy  That  the  true,  and,  in  the  judgment  of  this  convention,  the 
only  safe  means  of  preventing  the  extension  of  slavery  into  territory  now 
free,  is  to  prohibit  its  extension  in  all  such  territory  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

8.  Be8olvedf  That  we  accept  the  issue  which  the  slave  power  has  forced 
upon  us ;  and  to  their  demand  for  more  slave  States,  and  more  slave  ter- 
ritory, our  calm  but  final  answer  is,  no  more  slave  States  and  no  more 
slave  territory.  Let  the  soil  of  our  extensive  domains  be  kept  free  for  the 
hardy  pioneers  of  our  own  land,  and  the  oppressed  and  banished  of  other 
lands,  seeking  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  New 
World. 

9.  Eeaohedf  That  the  bill  lately  reported  by  the  committee  of  eight  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  was  no  compromise,  but  an  absolute  sur- 
render of  the  rights  of  the  non-slaveholders  of  all  the  States ;  and  while 
we  rejoice  to  know  that  a  measure  which,  while  opening  the  door  for  the 
introduction  of  slavery  into  the  Territories  now  free,  would  also  have 
opened  the  door  to  litigation  and  strife  among  the  future  inhabitants 
thereof,  to  the  ruin  of  their  peace  and  prosperity,  was  defeated  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  its  passage,  in  hot  haste,  by  a  majority,  embrac- 
ing several  Senators  who  voted  in  open  violation  of  the  known  will  of 
their  constituents,  should  warn  the  people  to  see  to  it  that  their  Repre- 
sentatives be  not  suffered  to  betray  them.  There  must  be  no  more  com- 
promises with  slavery ;  if  made,  they  must  be  repealed. 
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10.  BeBolvedf  That  we  demand  freedom  and  established  institutions  for 
our  brethren  in  Oregon,  now  exposed  to  hardships,  peril,  and  massacre,  by 
the  reckless  hostility  of  the  slave  power  to  the  establishment  of  free  Gov- 
ernment and  free  Territories ;  and  not  only  for  them,  but  for  our  brethren 
in  California  and  New  Mexico. 

11.  Resolved,  It  is  due  not  only  to  this  occasion,  but  to  the  whole  people 
of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  also  declare  ourselves  on  certain  other 
questions  of  national  policy ;  therefore, 

12.  Betoloedy  That  we  demand  cheap  postage  for  the  people ;  a  retrench- 
ment of  the  expenses  and  patronage  of  the  Federal  Government ;  the  abo- 
lition of  all  unnecessary  offices  and  salaries ;  and  the  election  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  civil  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Government,  so  far  as  the  same 
may  be  practicable. 

13.  Resolved,  That  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  demanded  by 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among 
the  several  States,  are  objects  of  national  concern,  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  its  Constitutional  power,  to  provide  therefor. 

14.  Resolved,  That  the  free  grant  to  actual  settlers,  in  consideration  of 
the  expenses  they  incur  in  making  settlements  in  the  wilderness,  which  are 
usually  fully  equal  to  their  actual  cost,  and  of  the  public  benefits  result- 
ing therefrom,  of  reasonable  portions  of  the  public  lands,  under  suitable 
limitations^  is  a  wise  and  just  measure  of  public  policy,  which  will  pro- 
mote in  various  ways  the  interests  of  all  the  States  of  this  Union ,  and  we, 
therefore,  recommend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  American 
people. 

15.  Resolved,  That  the  obligations  of  honor  and  patriotism  require  the 
earliest  practical  payment  of  the  national  debt,  and  we  are,  therefore,  in 
favor  of  such  a  tariff  of  duties  as  will  raise  revenue  adequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  pay  annual  installments 
of  our  debt  and  the  interest  thereon. 

16.  Resolved,  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner,  "  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech, 
Free  Labor,  and  Free  Men,"  and  under  it  we  will  fight  on,  and  fight  ever> 
an  til  a  triumphant  victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 
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XVIII. 

SKTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION—184»-1863. 
ZACHARY  TAYLOR,  President.  MILLARD  FILLMORE,  Vice  Pbbidkht. 

ALSO. 

MILLARD  FILLMORE,  Pbesidbnt.         PRES.  SENATE,  Actino  Vice  Pbbsxdeht. 

XXXIst  and  XXXIId  Gotiffresaea. 
SECTION  1. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  inaugurated  March  5, 1849^  with  Mil- 
lard Fillmore  as  Vice  President   The 
Inaugaration  of  4th  of  March  is  the  customary  time  of 

Taylor  and  Fillmore,  inauguration ;  but  when  this  date  fistUs 
on  Sunday,  the  President  is  inangur- 
ated  on  the  5th.  It  thus  happened  with  Washington's 
second  term,  with  Monroe's  second  term,  with  Taylor's,  and 
with  Hayes's,  and  the  same  will  again  occur  in  1905. 

ZACHARY  TAYLOR. 

Zachary  Taylor  was  born  in  Orange  county,  Virginia, 
November  24,  1784.  His  father  was  a  gallant  officer  of  the 
Continental  Army,  associated  with  Washington.  His  mother 
was  a  woman  of  liberal  ideas  and  of  sterling  worth.  Soon 
after  the  birth  of  Zachary,  his  parents  removed  to  Kentucky 
and  settled  in  a  wilderness  near  the  present  site  of  Louis- 
ville. He  therefore  had  few  educational  advantages.  He 
toiled  on  the  &rm  during  his  minority,  and  took  part  in  the 
rude  border  excitements  of  the  period. 

He  became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Army  in 
1808,  and  Captain  in  1810.  In  1812  he  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Fort  Harrison,  on  the  Wabash  river,  and  in  Sep- 
tember, with  fifty  men,  repulsed  an  attack  by  a  large  force 
of  Indians.  For  this  he  received  the  first  brevet  (as  Major) 
ever  given  in  the  United  States  service. .  In  1814,  with  the 
rank  of  Major,  he  commanded  an  expedition  against  the 
British  and  Indians  on  Rock  river. 
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He  was  employed  for  several  years  on  the  northwest  fron- 
tier and  in  the  South,  where,  in  1822,  he  built  Fort  Jessup. 
In  1819  he  became  Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  1832,  Colonel, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  In  1837  he  de- 
feated the  Seminoles,  and  was  breveted  Brigadier  General,  and 
in  1838  he  was  made  Commander-in-Chief  in  Florida.  In 
1840  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  depart- 
ment of  the  army  in  the  southwest. 

Congress  having,  ia  March,  1845,  passed,  the  joint  resolu- 
tion annexing  Texas,  General  Taylor  was  directed  to  defend 
it  against  invasion  from  Mexico.  Early  in  1846,  with  4,000 
troops,  he  marched  to  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  Matamoras, 
and  erected  Fort  Brown.  Arista,  the  Mexican  commander, 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  with  6,000  men,  and  on  May  8  was 
defeated  by  General  Taylor  at  Palo  Alto,  a  few  miles  from 
Matomoras.  The  Mexicans  retreated  to  Resaca  de  la  Palma, 
and  the  next  day  again  gave  battle  to  the  Americans,  who, 
after  a  severe  contest,  drove  them  across  the  Rio  Grande. 
Taylor  was  now  made  a  Major  General.  On  May  18  he  en- 
tered Matamoras,  and  in  September,  with  6,625  men,  he 
marched  against  Monterey,  which  was  defended  by  General 
Ampudia  with  10,000  men.  After  several  days*  desperate 
fighting  Ampudia  capitulated.  In  February,  1847,  General 
Taylor,  with  about  5,000  men,  was  attacked  at  Buena  Vista 
by  Santa  Anna  with  21,000  men.  The  Mexicans  were  de- 
feated. 

His  soldiers  were  devoted  to  him.  They  called  him  "Old 
Rough-and-Ready,''  and  this  name  became  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  party  which  elected  him  President.  While  he  declared 
himself  willing  to  accept  the  nomination  for  President,  he  at 
the  same  time  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  his  fitnfts  for  the 
position,  and  insisted  upon  entire  freedom  from  party  pledges. 
After  his  inauguration  he  was  in  the  midst  of  violent  discus- 
sions excited  by  the  proposition  to  admit  California  into  the 
Union  as  a  free  State,  and  other  measures  affecting  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  upon  which  his  recommendations  had  deeply 
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offended  the  Southern  leaders.  He  was  conservative  in  his 
views,  and  although  an  owner  of  slaves,  was  strongly  op- 
posed to  the  Secession  party,  which  began  to  gain  power  in 
the  South  during  his  term  of  office.  He  died  of  bilious  fe- 
ver, while  President,  July  9,  1850. 

'   SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  TAYLOR'S  ADMINIfi 

Tebm,  March  6, 1849,  to  July 
Zachary  Taylor  (1784-1850),  of  Louisiana,  Pn 

Vice  PrendenL 
Millard  Fillmore  (1800-1874),  of  New  York.... 

Secretary  of  SUUe, 
John  M.  Clayton  (1796-1856),  of  Delaware 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
William  M.  Meredith  (1799-1873),  of  Pennsyh 

Secretary  of  War, 
George  W.  Crawford  (bom  1798),  of  Georgia... 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
'   William  B.  Prebton  (1800-1862),  of  Virginia... . 

Secretary  of  the  Home,  or  Interior  Dt 
Thomas  Ewing  (bom  1789),  of  Ohio 

F()«tmaster-(jhMraL 
Zagob  Collamer  (1792-1865),  of  Vermont 

Attorney-  General, 
Beverdy  Johnson  (1796-1876),  of  Maryland 

Speaker  (^  the  House, 
Howell  Cobb  (1815-1868),  of  Georgia 
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SECTION  S. 

President  Taylor's  nature  was  simple,  sincere,  pare,  and 
affectionate — a  good  man,  clothed  by  circumstances  with  die 
highest  powers.  But  he  was  unsuited  for  the  Presidency  at 
a  time  when  everything  inflamed  political  strife.  The  con- 
quests from  Mexico  revived  dissension. 
Political  Convulsions.  California,  soon  peopled  through  the 
attractions  of  its  gold  mines,  framed 
a  Constitution  excluding  slavery,  and  claimed  a  place  among 
the  States.  Half  of  its  domain  lay  south  of  the  line  estab- 
lished by  the  Missouri  Compromise.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  States  contended  for  the  golden  prize.  The  Presi- 
dent was  bewildered  and  powerless.  A  dissolution  of  the 
Union  seemed  imminent.  At  this  critical  period  Henry 
Clay,  ever  the  friend  of  the  Union,  reported  from  a  select 
committee  a  series  of  compromises,  in  a  bill  termed  "the 
Omnibus  Bill,"  from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  provis- 
ions (May  8,  1850).  Clay  had  submitted  his  Compromise 
measures  shortly  before  the  application  of  California  for  ad- 
mission. This  bill  did  not  pass,  but  its  substance  was  em- 
bodied in  separate  acts  which  were  adopted  during  the  year 
(September  9,  1850).  It  was  evident  that  no  compromise  of 
any  kind  whatever  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  under  any  one 
of  its  aspects  separately,  much  less  under  all  put  together, 
could  possibly  be  made.  There  was  no  spirit  of  concession 
manifested.  The  numerous  measures  put  together  in  Mr. 
Clay^s  bill  were  disconnected.  Each  measure  received  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  consideration,  and  with  a  result  which 
showed  the  injustice  of  the  attempted  conjuncture ;  for  no 
two  of  them  were  passed  by  the  same  vote,  even  of  the  com- 
mittee which  had  unanimously  reported  &vorably  upoa  them 
as  a  whole. 
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The  provisions  of  the  Omnibus  Bill,  as  passed  September 
9,  1860,  were: 
The  Omnibas  Bill.     ,  (1.)  California  was  admitted  as  a  free 
State. 

(2.)  The  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
was  fixed  four  degrees  east  of  Santa  Fe. 

(3.)  Utah  and  New  Mexico  were  erected  into  Territorial 
Grovemments,  free  to  introduce  slavery  or  to  prohibit  it,  as 
the  people  should  decide. 

(4.)  The  barter  of  slaves  was  abolished  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(5.)  The  ^^  Fugitive  Slave  Law'^  was  passed,  providing  for 
the  capture  and  delivery  to  their  masters  of  runaway  negroes 
who  had  escaped  from  the  South  to  the  North. 

The  bill  was  passed,  after  long  debate,  in  which  both  Clay 
and  Webster  bore  a  distinguished  part.  It  was  gradually 
divided  into  a  number  of  separate  bills,  which  were  all  passed 
during  the  months  of  August  and  September  (1850),  by  both 
Houses,  and  became  law.  California  thus  became  a  State, 
September  5,  1850.  This  compromise  was  opposed  by  the 
Whigs  and  Free  Sellers,  who  considered  it  a  surrender  of 
fi-ee  soil  to  the  slave  power,  and  by  the  extreme  Southern 
Democrats,  who  considered  it  a  surrender  of  the  slaveholder's 
right  to  hold  his  property  and  slaves  wherever  he  pleased  to 
settle.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  satis&ctory  to  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  as  averting  civil  war  and  dis- 
union. 

Of  the  several  bills  embraced  in  this  Compromise,  perhaps 
the  most  important  in  its  bearing  upon  future 
The  Fugitive  events  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which 
Slave  Law.  was  much  more  stringent  in  its  provisions  than 
the  one  already  in  existence.  It  directed  and 
encouraged  the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves  by  United  States 
Commissioners  in  the  North,  without  any  trial  by  jury,  and 
commanded  all  good  citizens  to  aid  in  making  arrests.  The 
arresting  of  frigitive  slaves  in  the  North  was  carried  on  dili- 
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gently.  Some  Northern  Legislatures  passed  Personal  Liberty 
Laws,  intended  to  protect  free  negroes,  falsely  alleged  to  be 
fugitive  slaves. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question,  one  of  its 
greatest  advocates — John  C.  Calhoun — 
Death  of  a  Sonth-    died,  at  Washington.    A  eulogy  upon  him 
em  Leader.  was  delivered  in  the  Senate  by  his  col- 

league, Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  the  first  great  advocate  of  the  doctrine  of 
secession.  He  was  the  author  of  the  nullification  doctrine, 
and  an  advocate  of  the  extreme  doctrine  of  States  Rights. 
He  was  an  eloquent  speaker — ^a  man  of  strong  intellect 
Daniel  Webster  said  of  him,  that  "he  had  the  basis,  the  in- 
dispensable basis  of  all  high  characters,  and  that  was  unspot- 
ted integrity,  unimpeached  honor  and  character." 

Like  Harrison,  Taylor  died  while  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation.  His  death  occurred  July  9, 1850, 
Death  of  Presi-  one  year  and  about  four  months  after  his  in- 
dent Taylor.  auguration.  He  was  a  victim  to  changed 
habits  of  life  and  thef  perplexities  which  sur- 
rounded him.  His  death  at  this  time  was  regarded  as  a  na- 
tional affliction.  The  whole  country  mourned  his  demise. 
Public  business  was  suspended  and  eulogies  were  pronounced 
by  leading  statesmen  of  all  parties. 

In  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  the  office  of  President 
thus  devolved  upon  the  Vice  President,  Mr.  Millard  Fill- 
more, who  was  duly  inaugurated,  July  10,  1860.  The  new 
Cabinet,  with  Daniel  Webster  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  duly 
appointed  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.     {Seepage  451.) 

MILLARD  FILLMORE. 

Millard  Fillmore  was  born  in  Cayuga  county,  New  York, 
January  7th,  1800.  While  a  young  boy  he  had  the  simplest 
of  rudimentary  education.  He  was  apprenticed  to  a  trade 
when  fourteen,  but  being  ambitious  he  studied  hard  during 
spare  hours,  and  finally  obtaining  a  release  from  his  master, 
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he  entered  a  law  office  as  clerk.  After  two  years  of  drndg- 
ery  there  he  went  to  Buffiilo,  and  although  at  first  almost 
penniless  and  an  entire  stranger^  he  succeeded  in  making  a 
living  and  in  winning  friends,  who  secured  his  admission  to 
the  bar.  His  abilities  soon  made  him  known,  and  his  rise 
was  rapid. 

His  political  life  commenced  in  1828,  when  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature.  In  1832  he  was  first  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  served  one  term.  He  was  reelected  in  1836,  and 
held  his  seat  until  1842,  when  he  declined  a  renomination. 
In  doctrine  he  was  a  staunch  Whig,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  debates  in  Congress.  He  was  appointed  chairman  of  * 
the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  a  most  important  post, and 
took  the  leading  part  in  drawing  up  the  TariflFof  1842.  Af- 
ter retiring  from  Congress,  Mr.  Fillmore  was  a  candidate  for 
Vice  President,  but  failed  to  secure  the  nomination.  He  was 
also  defeated  as  the  Whig  nominee  for  Governor  of  New  York 
in  1844 ;  but  in  1847  he  was  elected  Comptroller  of  the  State, 
and  displayed  great  ability  in  that  office. 

As  President,  Fillmore  won  the  sincere  admiration  of  his 
Cabinet.  His  messages  to  Congress  contained  many  sug- 
gestions of  great  value  to  the  country,  but  none  of  them  were 
carried  out  owing  to  purely  political  reasons.  Fillmore 
signed  the  various  acts  comprised  in  Clay^s  Compromise 
measures,  being  convinced  of  their  Constitutionality;  but  the 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  which  was  included,  was  so  oflensive  to 
the  Abolition  party  that  when  Mr.  Fillmore  was  again  nomi- 
nated for  President,  in  1856,  by  the  "American  party ,'*  he 
was  unable  to  secure  the  electoral  vote  of  a  single  Northern 
State.  He  then  retired  to  private  life  in  Bufialo,  New  York, 
where  he  died  in  1874,  of  paralysis. 

SECTION  4. 

STATISTICS  OF  FILLMORE'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  July  9, 1850,  to  March  4, 1853. 

inauoubatid. 

Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  York,  President July  9, 1860 
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Acting  Vice  PregidcTU  and  Pretident  of  the  Senate. 
WiLUAM  R  King  (1786-1863),  of  Alabama July   9, 1850 

Secretaries  qf  State, 

John  M.  Clayton  (Taylor's  Administration),  of  Delawa 
Danlel  Webster  (  Tyler's  Admin.),  of  Massachusetts... 
Edwakd  Everett  (1794-1865),  of  Massachusetts   

Secretwries  of  the  Treasury, 

William  M.  Meredith  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Pennsylva 
Thomas  CoRwiN  (1794-1865),  of  Ohio- 

Secretaries  of  War. 

George  W.  Crawford,  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Georgia.. 
Charles  M.  Conrad  (bom  1804),  of  Louisiana 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

William  B.  Preston  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Virj?inia 

William  A.  Graham  (1800-1870),  of  North  Carolina... 
John  P.  Kennedy  (1795-1870),  of  Maryland 

Secretariea  of  the  Tnterior. 

Thomas  Ewing  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Ohio 

Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart  (born  1807),  of  Virginia 

Postmasters  General. 

Jacob  Collamer  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Vermont 

Nathan  K.  Hall  (1810-1861),  of  New  York 

Samuel  D.  Hubbard  (1799-1855),  of  Connecticut 

Attorneys  General. 

Reverdy  Johnson  (Taylor's  Admin.),  of  Maryland 

John  J.Crittenden  (Tyler's  Admin.), of  Kentucky 

Speakers  of  the  House. 

Howell  Cobb  (1815-1866),  of  Georgia 

Robert  C.  Winthrop  (pro  tern.),  of  Massachusetts.. 

Linn  Boyd  (1800-1859),  of  Kentucky 

State  Admitted. — California  was  admitted 
first  State,  September  9,  1850. 
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SECTION  5. 

The  death  of  President  Taylor  and  the  installation  of  Fill- 
more at  the  head  of  the  Gh>vernment,  had 
The  Political  Sit-  no  effect  upon  party  contests,  the  Adpiin- 
nation  (1850).  istration  remaining  Whig,  as  before.  Not- 

withstanding the  demise  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  the  national  affairs  moved  on  without  disturb- 
ance. Mr.  Fillmore  had  risen  from  obscurity  by  industry, 
perseverance,  and  uprightnesss,  and  practiced  in  the  Govern- 
ment the  virtues  by  which  he  had  risen. 

The  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Bill  allayed  for  a  time  politi- 
cal agitation.  Public  opinion,  however,  remained  as  before; 
in  the  North  was  a  growing  hostility  to  slavery;  in  the 
South,  a  resolute  purpose  to  defend  and  extend  the  institu- 
tion. The  President  endeavored  to  execute  the  Compromise 
measures,  and  to  cool  the  public  fever,  which  was  already 
beyond  cure. 

The  bill  for  the  admission  of  California  being  amended,  it 
was  called  up  in  the  Senate,  and  made  a  test  question  by  the 
Southern  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Calhoun.  The  amendmeDt 
was  lost,  and  the  bill  for  admission  passed  by  a  two-thirds 
vote.  Ten  Southern  Senators  offered  a  written  protest  against 
its  passage,  but  on  objection  being  made,  followed  by  debate, 
the  Senate  refused  to  receive  the  protest,  or  permit  it  to  be 
entered  on  the  journal.  The  bill  went  to  the  House,  was 
readily  passe^d,  and  promptly  approved  by  the  President. 
"Thus  was  virtually  accomplished  the  abrogation  of  the  Mis- 
souri Compromise  line ;  and  the  extension  or  non-extension 
of  slavery  was  then  made  to  form  a  foundation  for  future 
political  strife." 

Delegates  from  seven  Southern  States  met  at  Nashville 

(June  to  November,  1850),  to  devise  rem- 

The  Nashville  Con-     edies  for  the  imminent  peril  to  the  insti- 

vention  (1850),  tution  of  slavery,  and  to  the  States  in 

which  it  existed.     The  remedy  contem- 
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plated  by  some  advocates  of  this  Convention  was  secession, 
which  it  was  thought  might  be  peaceably  effected.  This 
Convention  accomplished  nothing. 

Southern  Senators  at  Washington  established  a  newspaper 
entitled  "I%€  SotUhem  Press/^  devoted  to  the  agitation  of  the 
slavery  question ;  to  presenting  the  advantages  of  disunion, 

and  the  organization  of  a  confeder- 
"  United  States  Sonth/'    acy  of  Southern  States  to  be  called 

the  "  United  States  South."  Its 
aim  was  to  influence  concert  of  action  by  the  States  of  the 
South.  These  occurrences  show  the  sectional  spirit  that  pre- 
vailed— that  the  seeds  of  discord  had  taken  root,  to  spring 
up  in  the  near  future. 

The  island  of  Cuba  was  invaded  by  "  Filibusters" — lawless 
adventurers  from  the  United  States— 
Cnban  "  Pilibnsters."  under  the  leadership  of  General  Lopez 
(1851).  Their  object  was  to  aid  the 
Cuban  revolutionists  to  gain  their  independence  of  Spain. 
The  Spaniards  were  apprised  of  their  arrival  and  proceeded 
against  them  with  a  large  force.  Lopez  and  his  companions 
were  captured,  and  he  and  a  number  of  them  were  executed 
at  Havana.  The  prevailing  spirit  of  revolution  was  signally 
manifested  in  later  yjars  by  the  attempt  of  William  Walker 
to  conquer  Lower  California  and  Sonora  (1853),  and  to  seize 
Nicaragua  (1854).    {See  Piej'ce^s  Adminisb^ation) 

England  and  France,  judging  from  the  attempts  of  these 
fillibusters,  became  anxious  lest  the  United  States  sliould  de- 
sire to  annex  Cuba  to  her  domain.  They  therefore  proposed 
a  "tripartite  treaty,"  by  which  each  power  should  disclaim 
all  intention  of  seizing  upon  that  island,  and  guarantee  its 
possession  to  Spain.  Edward  Everett,  Secretary  of  State, 
in  a  masterly  reply,  rejected  the  proposal,  and  set  forth  tht» 
Monroe  doctrine  in  the  strongest  terms,  declaring  that,  "  while 
the  United  States  had  no  intention  of  violating  her  good  feitb 
toward  Spain,  she  did  not  recognize  in  any  European  power  the 
right  of  interfering  in  questions  that  were  purely  American. 
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Austria  and  Russia  having  united  against  Hungary  and 
overthrown  her  liberties,  the  Hungarian  patriot^  Louis  Kos- 
suth, made  a  tour  of  the  United 
The  Hangarian  Patriot    States,  during  the  summer  of  1852, 

to  plead  the  cause  of  his  native  land 
before  the  American  people,  and  to  obtain  private  aid  for  his 
oppressed  countrymen.  He  was  everjrWhere  received  with 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  good  will,  but  the  long  estab- 
lished policy  of  the  United  States  forbade  interference  in 
behalf  of  the  Hungarian  patriots. 

The  Presidential  election  of  1852  was  the  last  campaign 
in  which  the  Whig  party  appeared  in  National  politics.  June 
1,  1852,  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
Nominating  Conven-  vention  met  at  Baltimore.  It  pledged 
tions  of  1852.  the  Democratic  party  to  a  strict  observ- 

ance of  the  Compromise  of  1850,  in- 
cluding the  Fugitive  Slave  Law,  and  to  a  steady  opposition 
to  any  agitation  of  the  slavery  question.  It  nominated 
Franklin  Pierce,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  William  R.  King, 
of  Alabama.  The  Whig  National  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more, June  16th.  It  endorsed  the  Compromise  of  1850  and 
the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  terms  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
Democratic  platform.  It  nominated  Winfield  Scott,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  William  A.  Graham,  of  North  Carolina.  The  Free 
Soil  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Pittsburgh,  August  11th. 
It  adopted  a  platform  declaring  slavery  to  be  a  sin  against 
God  and  a  crime  against  man ;  it  also  denounced  the  Com- 
promise of  1850,  and  the  two  parties  which  supported  it.  It 
nominated  John  P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Greorge 
W.  Julian,  of  Indiana. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  Franklin  Pierce  by  a 
popular  vote  of  1,601,474  and  254  electoral 
Pierce  Elected  votes,  against  a  popular  aggregate  vote  of 
President.  1,542,403  [of  which  the  Free  Soilers  (Abo- 

litionists) polled  157,926]  and  42  electoral 
votes,  for  the  Whig  and  Free  Soil  candidates. 
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SECTION  6. 

1862— FREE-SOIL  PLATFORM— PITTSBURGH,  AUGUST  11. 

HaTiDg  assembled  in  National  Convention  as  the  Free  Democracy  of  the 
United  States,  united  bj  a  common  resolve  to  maintain  right  against 
wrong  and  freedom  against  slavery ;  confiding  in  the  intelligence,  patriot- 
ism, and  discriminating  justice  of  the  American  people ;  putting  our  trust 
in  God  for  the  triumph  of  our  cause  and  invoking  His  guidance  in  our 
endeavors  to  advance  it,  we  now  submit  to  the  candid  judgment  of  all  men 
the  following  declaration  of  principles  and  measures : 

1.  That  €K>vemments,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  are  instituted  among  men  to  secure  to  all  those  inalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  with  which  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator,  and  of  which  none  can  be  deprived  by  valid  leg* 
islation,  except  for  crime. 

2.  That  the  true  mission  of  American  Democracy  is  to  maintain  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  perpetuity  of 
the  Union  by  the  impartial  application  of  public  affairs,  without  sectional 
discriminations  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  rights,  strict  jus- 
tice, and  an  economical  Administration. 

3.  That  the  Federal  Government  is  one  of  limited  powers,  derived  solely 
from  the  Constitution,  and  the  grants  of  power  therein  ought  to  be  strictly 
construed  by  all  the  departments  and  agents  of  the  Government,  and  it  is 
inexpedient  and  dangerous  to  exercise  doubtful  Constitutional  powers. 

4.  That  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ordained  to  form  a  more 
periect  Union,  to  establish  justice  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  ex- 
pressly denies  to  the  General  Government  all  power  to  deprive  any  person 
of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law;  and,  therefore,  the 
Government,  having  no  more  power  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king, 
and  no  more  power  to  establish  slavery  than  to  establish  a  monarchy 
should  at  once  proceed  to  relieve  itself  from  all  responsibility  for  the  exist- 
ence of  slavery  wherever  it  possesses  Constitutional  power  to  legislate  for 
its  extinction. 

5.  That,  to  the  persevering  and  importunate  demands  of  the  slave  power 
for  more  slave  States,*  new  slave  Territories  and  the  nationalization  of  sla< 
very,  our  distinct  and  final  answer  is — no  more  slave  States,  no  slave  Ter- 
ritory, no  nationalized  slavery,  and  no  national  legblation  for  the  extra- 
dition of  slaves. 

6.  That  slavery  is  a  sin  against  God,  and  a  crime  against  man,  which 
no  human  enactment  nor  usage  can  make  right ;  and  that  Christianity, 
humanity,  and  patriotism  alike  demand  its  abolition. 

7.  That  the  Fugitive  Slave  Act  of  1850  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
to  the  principles  of  the  common  law,  to  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  and  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  civilized  world;  we,  therefore,  deny  its  binding 
force  on  the  American  people,  and  demand  its  immediate  and  total  repeaL 
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8.  That  the  doctrine  that  any  human  law  is  a  finality,  and  not  sabject 
to  modification  or  repeal,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  creed  of  the  foun- 
ders of  our  Government,  and  is  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

9.  That  the  acts  of  Congress,  known  as  the  Compromise  measures  of 
1850,  by  making  the  admission  of  a  sovereign  State  contingent  upon  the 
adoption  of  other  measures  demanded  by  the  special  interests  of  slavery ; 
by  their  omission  to  guarantee  freedom  in  the  free  Territories ;  by  their 
attempt  to  impose  unconstitutional  limitations  on  the  powers  of  Congress 
and  the  people  to  admit  new  States ;  by  their  provisions  for  the  assump- 
tion of  five  millions  of  the  State  debt  of  Texas,  and  for  the  payment  of 
five  millions  more,  and  the  cession  of  large  territory  to  the  same  State 
under  menace,  as  an  inducement  to  the  relinquishment  of  a  groundless 
claim;  and  by  their  invasion  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  States  and  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people,  through  the  enactment  of  an  unjust,  oppressive,  and 
unconstitutional  fugitive  slave  law,  are  proved  to  be  inconsbtent  with  all 
the  principles  and  maxims  of  Democracy,  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
settlement  of  the  questions  of  which  they  claim  to  be  an  adjustment 

10.  That  no  permanent  settlement  of  the  slavery  question  can  be  looked 
for,  except  in  the  practical  recognition  of  the  truth  that  slavery  is  sec- 
tional and  freedom  national ;  by  the  total  separation  of  the  General  Gov- 
ernment from  slavery,  and  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  and  Constitutional 
influence  on  the  side  of  freedom ;  and  by  leaving  to  the  States  the  whole 
subject  of  slavery  and  the  extradition  of  fugitives  from  service. 

11.  That  all  men  have  a  natural  right  to  a  portion  of  the  soil ;  and  that 
as  the  use  of  the  soil  is  indispensable  to  life,  the  right  of  all  men  to  the 
soil  is  as  sacred  as  their  right  to  life  itself. 

12.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people,  and 
should  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should 
be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be  granted 
in  limited  quantities,  free  of  cost,  to  landed  settlers. 

13.  That  due  regard  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  a  sound  administra- 
tive policy,  demand  that  the  funds  of  the  General  Government  be  kept 
separate  from  banking  institutions ;  that  inland  and  ocean  postage  should 
be  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  that  no  more  revenue  should  be 
raised  than  is  required  to  defray  the  strictly  necessary  expenses  of  the 
public  service  and  to  pay  off  the  public  debt;  and  that  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Gt>vemment  should  be  diminished  by  the  abolition  of  all 
unnecessary  offices,  salaries,  and  privileges,  and  by  the  election  of  the  peo- 
ple of  all  civil  offices  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  so  far  as  may  be 
consistent  with  the  prompt  and  efficient  transaction  of  the  public  business. 

14.  That  river  and  harbor  improvements,  when  necessary  to  the  safety 
and  convenience  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  or  among  the  several 
States,  are  objects  of  national  concern ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  Constitutional  powers,  to  provide  for  the  same. 

16.   That  immigrants  and  exiles  from  the  Old  World  should  find  a  coi^ 
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dial  welcome  to  homes  of  comfort  and  fields  of  enterprise  in  the  New;  and 
every  attempt  to  abridge  their  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and  owners 
of  soil  among  us  ought  to  be  resisted  with  inflexible  determination. 

16.  That  every  nation  has  a  clear  right  to  alter  or  change  its  own  Gov- 
ernment, and  to  administer  its  own  concerns  in  such  manner  as  may  best 
secure  the  rights  and  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people ;  and  foreign 
interference  with  that  right  is  a  dangerous  violation  of  the  law  of  nations, 
against  which  all  independent  Governments  should  protest,  and  endeavor 
by  all  proper  means  to  prevent;  and  especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican Government,  representing  the  chief  republic  of  the  world,  to  protest 
against,  and  by  all  proper  means  to  prevent,  the  intervention  of  kings  and 
emperors  against  nations  seeking  to  establish  for  themselves  republican  or 
Constitutional  Governments. 

17.  That  the  independence  of  Hayti  ought  to  be  recognized  by  our  Gov- 
ernment, and  our  commercial  relations  with  it  placed  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favored  nations. 

18.  That  as  by  the  Constitution,  "  the  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States,''  the  practice  of  imprisoning  colored  seamen  of  other  States,  while 
the  vessels  to  which  they  belong  lie  in  port,  and  refusing  the  exercise  of 
the  right  to  bring  such  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  to  test  the  legality  of  such  proceedings,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  and  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  citizens  of  other 
States,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  professions  made  by  the  slaveholders, 
that  they  wish  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  faithfully  observed  by 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

19.  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  into  all  treaties  hereafter  to 
be  negotiated  between  the  Unit^  States  and  foreign  nations,  of  some  pro- 
vision for  the  amicable  settlement  of  diflSculties  by  a  resort  to  decisive 
arbitrations. 

20.  That  the  Free  Democratic  party  is  not  organized  to  aid  either  the 
Whig  or  Democratic  wing  of  the  great  slave  compromise  party  of  the  na- 
tion, but  to  defeat  them  both ;  and  that  repudiating  and  renouncing  both 
as  hopelessly  corrupt  and  utterly  unworthy  of  confidence,  the  purpose  of 
the  Free  Democracy  is  to  take  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  an4 
administer  it  for  the  better  protection  of  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
whole  people. 

21.  That  we  inscribe  on  our  banner  Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor, 
and  Free  Men,  and  under  it  will  fight  on  and  fight  ever,  until  a  triumph- 
ant victory  shall  reward  our  exertions. 

22.  That  upon  this  platform  the  Convention  presents  to  the  American 
people,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
P.  Hale,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  George  W.  Julian,  of  Indiana,  and  earn- 
estly commend  them  to  the  support  of  all  freemen  and  all  parties. 
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THOMAS  H.  BENTON. 

This  distinguished  political  standard-bearer  and  statesman  was  born 
near  Hillsborough,  Orange  county,  North  Carolina,  March  14,  1782.  His 
father  died  when  young  Benton  was  eight  years  old,  leaving  his  mother 
unprovided  with  means  lor  giving  her  son  such  an  education  as  she  desired. 
Studying  a  year  or  two  in  a  grammar  school,  he  took  part  of  the  course  at 
Chapel  Hill,  the  State  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  was  compelled 
to  leave,  as  his  mother  removed  to  Tennessee  to  cultivate  some  land  left 
by  her  husband.  Not  liking  farm  work,  he  found  opportunity  to  read  law, 
and  soon  had  a  lucrative  practice.  Later  he  served  a  single  term  in  the 
Kentucky  Legislature,  becoming  acquainted  with  Andrew  Jackson,  as 
whose  aide-de-camp  he  afteward  served,  and  for  whom  he  raised  a  regiment 
of  volunteers  during  the  war  with  England.  He  was  appointed  Lieuteo- 
ant-Colonel  by  President  Madison,  in  1813,  but  shortly  resigned  and  opened 
a  law  office  in  St.  Louis.  Not  long  after  this  he  established  the  Missouri 
Inquirer^  and  killed  Mr.  Charles  Lucas  in  a  duel  resulting  from  strong  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  in  his  paper.  Benton's  paper  favored  the  admission 
of  Missouri,  notwithstanding  her  slavery  constitution,  and  he  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  by  the  Legislature,  in  September,  1820. 

For  the  next  thirty  years  Mr.  Benton  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  Con- 
gress, urging  with  almost  irresistible  energy  reforms  in  the  land  system, 
the  repeal  of  impost  on  the  necessities  of  life,  the  development  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  country,  the  establishment  of  a  gold  and  silver  basis  for 
the  monetary  system,  the  settlement  of  the  slavery  question,  and  many 
other  important  measures.  In  1849-'50,  having  gone  before  the  peopled" 
the  slavery  question,  he  failed  of  being  returned  by  a  Democratic  Legisla- 
ture, but  in  1852  he  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  and  was  elected.  Party  divisions  defeated  him  for  Con- 
gress in  1854,  and  for  the  Governorship  in  1856.  From  1856  to  the  close 
of  his  life,  in  Washington,  April  10, 1858,  he  devoted  himself  to  literal? 
pursuits,  writing  a  number  of  works  of  great  political  and  historical  value. 
The  remains  of  the  great  Senator  are  buried  in  Bellefontaine  Cen»eteiy» 
6t.Loai«. 
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XIX. 

SEVENTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION-1853-1867. 
FRANKLIN  PIERCE.  President.  WILLIAM  R.  KING,  Vice  Prbbidbnt. 

XXX I  lid  and  XXXIVth  Congresses. 

SECTION  1. 

Franklin  Pierce  was  duly  inaugurated  as  Presiden 
4,  1853.  T^ie  oath  of  office  was 
Inailgliration,  tered  to  William  R.  King,  the  Vic 
dent  elect,  by  a  commission,  while 
on  a  visit  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  but 
soon  after  his  return  home,  and  Jesse  D.  Bright,  of 
then  President  of  the  Senate,  acted  as  Vice  Pres 
offidOy  daring  the  remainder  of  the  tei^m. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 

Franklin  Pierce,  fourteenth  President  of  the  Unite 
was  born  at  Hillsborough,  New  Hampshire,  Novet 
1804.  His  fiither,  Benjamin  Pierce,  was  a  Genera 
Revolutionary  War.  After  a  thorough  preparatory 
he  entered  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  Maine,  \ 
graduated  in  1824.  He  entered  the  law  office 
Woodbury,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1827. 
cess  in  the  practice  of  law  was  not  brilliant  at  the  ou 
by  unwearied  industry  he  rose  at  length  to  the  high 
as  a  counsellor  and  advocate..  When  a  young  rnai 
tered  the  political  arena,  and  supported  General  Jacl 

In  1829  he  became  a  member  of  the  State  Leg 
where  he  remained  four  years,  during  two  of  which 
charged  the  duties  of  Speaker  with  great  ability.  In 
was  elected  to  Congress,  and  remained  a  member  of 
1837,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  Senate. 

In  1834  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  A 
ex-President  of  Bowdoin  College,  and  established  1 
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denoe  at  Concord,  which  he  never  changed.     President  Polk 
tendered  him  the  oflSce  of  Attorney -General  in  1846,  which 
he  declined  in  favor  of  his  own   legal   practice,  which  had 
grown  large  and  lucrative.     The  war  with  Mexico,  however, 
drew  him  from  his  office.     He  raised  a  regiment  of  New 
England  volunteers,  and  receiving  the  commission  of  Briga- 
dier General,  he  departed  to  the  Mexican  frontier.     At  ^^^" 
head  of  a  small  division  he  marched  to  Pueblo  and  reinfor 
General  Scott,  who  immediately  prepared  for  hi3  attack 
the  City  of  Mexico.     Pierce  had  his  leg  broken  at  the  ba 
of  Contreras,  but  refused  to  leave  the  field.     On  the  foil 
ing  day  he  was  on  duty  in  the  fierce  engagement  at  Chu 
busco,  where,  overcome  with  pain  and  exhaustion,  he  fain 
on  the  field.     His  army  life  was  of  the  most  exciting  nati 
He  died  at  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  October  8,  1869. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  PIERCE'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  1853-57— Four  Years. 

in  aug  drat 
Franklin  Pierce  (1804-1809),  of  N.  Hampshire,  President. March  4, : 

Vice  I^'e8idenl8. 

William  E.  King  (Fillmore's  Admin.),  of  Alabama March  4,  : 

Jesse  D.  Bright  (born  1812),  of  Indiana,  (Pres.  of  Senate). .April  13,  : 
David  R.  Atchison  (born  1807),  of  Kansas 185; 

Secretary  of  State, 

APPOINT 

William  L.  Marcy  (1786-1857),  of  New  York March  7, : 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
James  Guthrie  (1793-1869),  of  Kentucky March  7,  : 

Secretary  of  War, 
Jefferson  Davis  (bom  1808),  of  Mississippi March  7, : 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Jambs  C.  Dobbin  (1814-1857),  of  North  Carolina March  7,  ] 


L     ^.. 
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Secretary  (^  the  Interior, 
Robert  McClelland  (born  1807),  of  Michigan^ March  7, 1858 

Postmaster-  Oeneral, 
James  Campbell  (born  1812),  of  Pennsylvania^ March  7, 185S 

A  Uomey-  OeneraL 
Caleb  Cushikg  (born  1800),  of  Massachusetts March  7, 1853 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

SERVED 

Linn  Boyd  (32d  Cong.),  of  Kentucky 33d  Cong.,  1853 

Nathaniel  P.  Banks  (bom  1816),  of  Massachusetts 34th  Cong.,  1855 

SECTION  3. 

Pierce's  Administration  was  one  of  intense  political  excite- 
ment. Party  feeling  ran  high  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
The  President  was  an  advocate  of  the  doc- 
Natnre  of  the  trine  of  "  States  Rights,"  and  opposed  every 
Administration,  anti-slavery  movemeDt.  His  Administra- 
tion was  more  remarkable  for  its  futile  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  conflicting  interests  than  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  any  particular  measure  of  great  public  utility. 

During  the  first  year  trouble  arose  with  Mexico  respecting 
the  boundary  line   between   tlie   two   countries.     This  was 

owing  to  the  inaccuracies  of  the 
The  Gadsden  Purchase,     maps.    The  diflBculty  was,  however, 

settled  by  the  United  States  paying 
Mexico  $10,000,000.  This  transaction  is  known  as  the 
*'  Gadsden  Purchase,"  by  which  the  United  States  acquired 
27,000  square  miles  of  territory  south  of  the  Gila  river,  now 
the  Territory  of  Arizona. 

About  the  same  time  a  diplomatic   question  arose  with 
Austria,   known   as  the   Martin    Koszta  Affair.     Martin 

KoszTA  had.  been  a  leader  in  the 
The  Martin  Kosxta  Affair.    Hungarian  revolt  against  Aus- 
tria, and  after  its  suppression  he 
took  refiige  i^  the  United  States,  formally  declaring  his  in- 
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tention  of  becoming  an  American  citizen.  Having  occasion 
tb  visit  Smyrna^  on  the  Mediterranean  coast^  he  placed  him- 
self under  the  protection  of  the  United  States  Consul,  but 
was  seized  by  some  bandits  and  carried  on  board  an  Austrian 
ship  to  answer  for  his  previous  conduct.  Thereupon  Captain 
Ingraham,  commanding  the  American  sloop  of  war  8t  Louis, 
loaded  his  guns,  pointed  them  at  the  Austrian  vessel,  and  was 
about  to  make  hot  work,  when  an  agreement  was  made  that 
Koszta  should  be  put  in  charge  of  the  French  Government 
until  his  nationality  should  be  decided.  A  correspondence 
ensued,  which  resulted  in  the  release  of  Koszta  and  his  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  'I'he  correspondence  was  very 
able,  and  extended  before  its  termination  to  almost  every 
question  affecting  naturalization  and  citizenship,  and,  indeed, 
to  many  other  important  topics  of  international  law.  The 
discussion  of  the  question  was  carried  on  between  the  Aus- 
trian Minister  at  Washington  and  William  L.  Marcy,  the 
American  Secretary  of  State. 

Three  peaceful  events  marked  the  year  1853.  On  July 
14th,  the  Crystal  Palace,  or  World's  Fair,  at  New  York 

was  opened  by  President  Pierce  for 
Three  Peaceful  Events,  an  "  Exposition  of  the  arts  and  in- 
dustries of  all  nations."  It  con- 
tained the  choicest  products  of  foreign  and  domestic  labor. 
It  was  visited  by  many  thousands  from  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  had  a  good  effect  in  stimulating  industrial  pursuits. 

In  1845,  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  brave  English  seaman, 
undertook  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  the  extreme  north,  be- 
lieving that  he  could  find  a  passage  through  an  open  polar 
sea  into  the  Pacific ;  but  no  tidings  ever  came  from  the  dar- 
ing sailor.  Several  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search,  but 
they  met  with  no  success.  Henry  Grinnell,  a  wealthy 
merchant  of  New  York,  at  his  own  expense,  dispatched  a 
vessel  to  find  the  lost  explorers ;  but  the  effort  was  fruitless. 
Again,  in  1853,  our  Government  equipped  a  new  Arctic 
squadron,  in  command  of  Dr.  Elisha  Kent  Kane;  but 
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the  expedition,  though  rich  in  scientific  results,  discovered 
nothing  of  the  unfortunate  Franklin  and  his  crew. 

In  July,  1853,  Commodore  Perry,  in  command  of  an 
American  fleet,  entered  the  harbor  of  Yeddo,  and  announced 
the  desire  of  his  Government  to  make  a  treaty  with  Japan. 
That  interesting  empire  had  kept  itself  secluded  for  centu- 
ries from  all  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  the  doors 
were  now  opened  only  with  caution  and  reserve.  In  March, 
1854,  an  important  treaty  was  made,  by  which  that  nation 
agreed  to  open  two  of  her  ports  of  entry  to  the  United  States. 
A  rich  commerce  soon  sprang  up,  leading  to  wonderful 
changes  in  the  policy  and  relations  of  Japan. 

In  1853,  General  William  Walker,  an  audacious  and  un- 
scrupulous adventurer,  in  violation  of  the 
Filibastering  laws  of  the  United  States,  escaped  with  a 
Expeditions.  band  of  filibusters,  from  the  port  of  San 
Francisco,  and  made  a  descent  on  Mexican 
territory  in  Lower  California.  He  attempted  to  raise  a 
revolt  there,  but  his  company  was  dispersed  and  himself 
made  prisoner.  He  was  tried  by  the  authorities  of  San 
Francisco  and  acquitted.  He  again  raised  a  band  of  follow- 
ers, and,  in  1855,  entered  Central  America,  where,  being 
joined  by  a  regiment  of  revolutionary  natives,  he  fought  and 
gained  several  battles.  He  became  so  powerful  that  he  was 
elected  President  of  Nicaragua.  He  met  with  varying  for- 
tunes ;  was  three  times  made  prisoner,  but  escaping,  found 
followers  in  the  United  States,  and  continued  his  scheming. 
He  was  finally  overpowered  and  his  whole  band  captured. 
He  was  tried  by  a  court  martial  at  Truxillo,  Honduras,  con- 
demned, and  shot.     {See,  also,  page  453.) 

Cuban  diflSculties  again  endangered  the  peaceable  relations 

of  the  United  States  and  Spain.    The 

The  Ostend  Manifesto,    inhabitants  of  Cuba  have  long  been 

endeavoring  to   gain    independence. 

In  1854  another  attempt  at  purchase  was  made.     President 

Pierce  believed  that,  owing  to  the  financial  embarrassment  of 
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the  Spanish  GU>7enimenty  Cuba  might  now  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price  and  annexed  to  the  United  States.  The 
American  Ministers  to  England,  France,  and  Spain  met  at 
Ostend,  Belgium,  and  drew  up  an  instrument  known  as  Thb 
OsTEND  Manifesto,  which  set  forth  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  by  both  Spain  and  the  United  States  from  die  trans- 
fer of  Cuba,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  both  nations  of  allow- 
ing it  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Spain.  But  nothing  of 
practical  importance  resulted  from  the  embassy  or  the  mani- 
festo. 

These  grave  transactions  were  of  less  moment  than  domes- 
tic proceedings.  To  remove  from  Federal  politics  discords 
on  the  subject  of  slavery  that  might  arise  in  the  settlement  of 
the  vast  region  between  Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Senator  from 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill.  Illinois,  introduced  the  femous  '^Kan 
bas-Nebrabka  Bill/'  to  organize  the 
Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  leaving  slavery  to  be  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  by  the  settlers,  and  declaring  the  abrogation 
of  the  Missouri  Compromise.  This  doctrine  was  called 
^^sqnatter  sovereignty/'  It  was  violently  opposed  at  the 
South  as.  well  as  the  North,  causing  violent  and  intense  feel- 
ing. It  became  a  law,  however,  in  1854.  It  changed  the 
tone  and  prospects  of  political  parties,  occasioned  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  one,  which  took  the  name  of  Republican,  and 
hastened  the  conflict  which  it  sought  to  avoid.  It  brought 
about  a  "border  warfiire''  between  the  pro-slavery  and  anti- 
slavery  men.  A  distinct  issue  and  a  battle- 
Henddings  of  the  ground  were  presented,  and  all  Federal 
Cireat  Rebellion.  control  of  the  subject  of  slavery  was  re- 
nounced. Both  sections  hastened  to  ap- 
propriate the  debatable  territory  of  Kansas.  Men  advocating 
admission  of  the  State  with  slavery,  and  others  equally  deter- 
mined that  there  should  be  no  slavery,  went  to  Kansas  to 
enforce  their  respective  views.  The  proximity  of  Missouri 
30 
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secured  the  first  advantage  for  the  pro-slavery  party ;  but  the 
action  of  the  Free-Soilers  was  more  systematic  and  ultimately 
more  effectual.  Emigrant  aid  societies  supplied  eager  colamns 
of  squatters  from  the  East  with  means  for  the  journey,  for 
settlement  and  for  war.  **Blue  Lodges"  in  Missouri  and 
along  the  border,  and  other  associations,  sustained  and  swelled 
the  opposite  party,  and  armed  bodies  were  brought  from  the 
South.  Civil  war  ensued  in  Kansas.  Frauds  and  outrages 
of  all  kinds  became  habitual ;  oppressions,  cruelties,  and  mur- 
ders were  frequent.  Settlements  were  broken  up,  villages 
besieged,  plundered,  or  destroyed.  Skirmishes,  forays,  and  cap- 
tures were  multiplied.  "  In  this  horrid  strife,  John  Brown, 
of  Ossawatomie,  a  plain,  rude  enthusiast,  stern,  fearless,  and 
of  indomitable  will,  became  a  noted  leader  of  the  Free-Soilers. 
His  settlement  was  twice  sacked.  One  of  his  sons  became 
insane  by  harsh  treatment  and  exposure ;  another,  the  young- 
est, was  butchered."  By  these  injuries  his  fanaticism  was 
heightened  to  frenzy. 

This  Kansas  war  was  stimulated  and  sustained  by  political 
dissensions,  and  the  absence  of  any  civil  authority  capable  of 

commanding  respect.    The  Territorial 
Civil  War  in  Kansas.    Legistature  assembled   (July,  1855), 

and   enacted    stringent  laws  for  the 
maintenance  of  slavery.    The  Free  Soilers  denied  the  legality 
of  this  Legislature,  and  in  a  convention  at  Topeka,  formed  a 
Constitution  excluding  slavery,  under  which  oflBcers  of  Gov- 
ernment and  members  of  a  Legislature  were  chosen.    Gov- 
ernor after  Governor  was  appointed  without  being  able  to  re- 
press disorder  or  to  appease  discontent.     Brief  tranquillity 
was  obtained  toward  the  close  of  Pierce's  Administration  by 
the  activity  of  Federal  dragoons,  and  by  the  military  disper- 
sion of  the  Topeka  Legislature  (January  7,  1857). 
A  New  Political  Party  appeared  in  1852.    When  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories,  and 
"Know-Nothings."      its  extension  or  its  abolition  in  the 
States,  was  agitated  and  was  causing  seo- 
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tional  differences,  many.  Whigs  and  Democrats  forsook  their 
parties  and  took  sides  on  the  questions  of  the  day.  This  was 
aggravated  by  the  large  number  of  alien  naturalized  citizens 
constantly  added  to  the  ranks  of  voters  who  took  sides  with 
the  Democrats  and  against  the  Whigs.  Nativism  then  reap- 
peared, but  in  a  new  form — that  of  a  secret  fraternity.  Its 
real  name  and  objects  were  not  revealed— even  to  its  mem- 
bers, until  they  reached  a  high  degree  in  the  order ;  and  the 
answer  of  members  on  being  questioned  on  these  subjects 
was,  "/  don't  know'' — which  gave  it  the  popular  name,  by 
which  it  is  yet  known,  of  "  Know- Nothing."  It  accepted  the 
name  of  the  Ameriean  Party.  Its  moving  causes  were  the 
growing  power  and  designs  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  America;  the  sudden  influx  of  aliens;  and  the  greed  and 
incapacity  of  naturalized  citizens  for  oflSce.  Its  design  was 
to  oppose  the  easy  naturalization  of  foreigners,  and  to  aid  the 
elections  of  native-born  citizens  to  ofiBce.  Its  cardinal  prin- 
ciple was:  "Americans  must  rule  America;"  and  its  coun- 
tersign was  the  order  of  General  Washington  on  a  critical 
occasion  during  the  war :  "  PiU  none  but  Americans  on  guard 
to-night,"  Its  nominations  were  made  by  secret  conventions 
of  delegates  from  the  various  lodges,  and  were  voted  for  by 
all  members  under  penalty  of  expulsion  in  case  of  refusal. 
At  first  this  American  party  was  really  the  arbiter  of  elections. 
The  nominations  were  confined  to  selections  of  the  best  Whig 
or  best  Democrat  on  the  respective  tickets.  The  choice  was 
not  made  known,  but  quietly  voted  for  by  all  the  members 
of  the  order.  The  effect  was  only  visible  after  election,  and 
threw  all  calculations  into  chaos.  After  the  passage  of  the 
Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  the  Know-Nothing  organization  was 
adopted  by  many  Southern  Whigs,  who  were  unwilling  to 
unite  with  the  Democracy,  and  became,  for  a  time,  a  national 
party.  It  carried  nine  of  the  State  elections  in  1855,  and  in 
1856  nominated  Presidential  candidates.  After  that  time  its 
Southern  members  gradually  united  with  the  Democracy,  and 
the  Know-Nothing  party  disappeared  from  politics. 
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The  ''Anti-Nebraska  men/'  in  1856^  had  adopted  the  name 
of  the  Republican  Party.  The  Demo- 
Rise  of  the  Re-  crats  prefixed  the  contemptuous  adjective 
publican  Party.  Black  (Republican).  The  new  party  inhe^ 
ited  the  desire  of  the  Federalists  and  Whigs 
for  Protective  Tariffs,  Internal  Improvements,  and  a  system 
of  National  Bank  Currency,  adding  the  fiirther  principle  tbt 
the  Federal  Grovernment  had  power  to  control  slavery  in  the 
Territories.  From  the  first  its  existence  was  assured.  (Sk 
Republican  Platform^  1856,  page  473.) 

During  the  discussion  of  the  Kansas  question  in  Congress 
(1856),  Charles  Sumner,  Senator  from 
The  Sumner-Brooks    Massachusetts,  in  a  speech  had  criti- 
Difflcnlty.  cised  Senator  Butler,  of  South  Carolina. 

After  the  Senate's  adjournment.  Repre- 
sentative Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  a  relative  of  Butler, 
entered  the  Senate  chamber,  struck  Sumner  on  the  head  with 
a  gutta-percha  cane  till  he  fell  to  the  floor  insensible.  The 
injury  thus  received  was  followed  by  a  severe  and  long  dis- 
ability, from  which  his  recovery  was  not  complete  till  three 
or  four  years  later.  The  House  passed  a  resolution  of  cen- 
sure upon  Brooks,  who  immediately  resigned,  but  was  unani- 
mously re-elected  by  his  district.  "  Massachusetts  declined 
to  choose  another  Senator,  preferring  to  leave  Sumner's  empty 
chair  as  her  silent  protest  against  unpunished  violence." 

The  American  (Know-Nothing)  National  ConventioB  met 
at  Philadelphia,  February  22, 1856.  Its 
Presidential  Nom-  platform  declared  that  Americans  must 
inations  (1856).  rule  America,  and  that  naturalization 
should  only  be  granted  after  twenty-one 
years'  residence,  and  condemned  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise.  All  the  States  were  represented,  except  Maine, 
Vermont,  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  Hon.  Millard  Fill- 
more was  nominated  for  President,  and  Andrew  J.  Donelson 
for  Vice  President. 

The  Democratic  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati  in  May,  1856, 
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and  nominated  James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  Presi- 
dent, and  John  C.  Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky,  for  Vice 
President.  It  adopted  the  strict  constructionist  platform  of 
former  conventions.  It  added  to  it  a  condemnation  of  Know 
Nothingism,  an  approval  of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  and 
the  substitution  of  Squatter  Sovereignty  for  the  Compro- 
mise of  1820. 

The  first  National  Convention  of  the  new  Republican  party 
met  at  Philadelphia  June  18,  1856,  and  nominated  John  C. 
Fremont  for  President  and  William  L.  Dayton,  for  Vice 
President.  This  Convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  pur- 
suance of  a  call  addressed  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  past  political  differences  or  divisions,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
{See  Republican  Platform,  1856,  page  473.) 

The  Whig  Convention  met  at  Baltimore  September  17, 1856, 
and  endorsed  the  nominations  made  by  the  American  party, 
but  did  not  accept  the  platform  of  that  party. 

At  the  following  November  election  the  Democratic  candi- 
dates were  elected,  though  by  a  popular 
Buchanan  Elected  minority  vote.  In  February  (1857),  the 
President.  electoral  votes  were  counted.   The  5  votes 

of  Wisconsin  had  not  been  cast  on  the 
3d  of  December,  as  required  by  law,  but  on  the  4th,  and 
many  members  were  disposed  to  debate  their  legality.  But 
the  presiding  officer  declared  all  debate  out  of  order,  and  an- 
nounced the  votes — including  those  of  Wisconsin — to  be  174 
for  Bnchanan  and  Breckenridge,  114  for  Fremont  and  Day- 
ton, and  8  for  Fillmore  and  Donelson. 

SECTION  4. 

After  the  election  of  November,  1856,  the  Republican  As- 
sociation of  Washington  issued  an  address  to  the  people,  in 
which  the  results  of  the  election  were  examined,  and  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  the  party  stated.  We  give  here  this  paper  in 
full: 
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EEPUBLICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  WASHINGTON. 

ADDRESS  TO  THE  REPUBLICANS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Washington,  November  27, 185(1 

The  Presidential  contest  is  over,  and  at  last  we  liave  some  materials  to 
enable  us  to  fonn  a  judgment  of  the  results. 

Seldom  have  two  parties  emerged  from  a  conflict  with  less  of  ]o/ 
in  the  yictors,  more  of  hope  in  the  yanquished.  The  pro-slaverj  partj 
has  elected  its  Presidential  candidate,  only,  however,  by  the  votes  of 
a  minority,  and  that  of  such  a  character  as  to  stamp  the  victoiy 
as  the  offspring  of  sectionalism  and  temporary  causes.  The  Bepab- 
licans,  wherever  able  to  present  clearly  to  the  public  the  real  issue  of  the 
canvass — slavery  restriction  or  slavery  extension — have  carried  the  people 
with  them  by  unprecedented  majorities;  almost  breaking  up,  in  some 
States,  the  organization  of  their  adversaries.  A  sudden  gathering  to- 
gether of  the  people,  alarmed  at  the  inroads  of  the  slave  power,  rather 
than  a  well  organized  party,  with  but  a  few  months  to  attend  to  the  com- 
plicated details  of  party  warfare ;  obstructed  by  a  secret  Order,  which  had 
pre-occupied  the  field,  and  obtained  a  strong  hold  of  the  national  and  re- 
ligious prejudices  of  the  masses ;  opposed  to  an  old  party,  commencing  the 
canvass  with  the  united  support  of  a  powerful  section,  hardened  by  long 
party  drill,  accustomed  to  victory,  wielding  the  whole  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Administration — a  party  which  only  four  years  ago  carried  all  hot 
four  of  the  States,  and  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote — still,  under  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  they  have  triumphed  in  eleven,  if  not  twelve, 
of  the  free  States,  pre-eminent  for  enterprise  and  general  intelligence,  and 
containing  one-half  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country ;  given  to  their 
Presidential  candidate  nearly  three  times  as  many  electoral  votes  as  were 
cast  by  the  Whig  party  in  1852 ;  and  this  day  control  the  Oovemments  of 
fourteen  of  the  most  powerful  States  of  the  Union. 

Well  may  our  adversaries  tremble  in  the  hour  of  their  victoiy.  "  The 
Democratic  and  Black  Bepublican  parties,"  they  say, "  are  nearly  balanced 
in  regard  to  power.  The  former  was  victorious  in  the  recent  straggle,  bat 
success  was  hardly  won,  with  the  aid  of  important  accidental  advantages. 
The  latter  has  abated  nothing  of  its  zeal,  and  has  suffered  no  pause  in  its 
preparations  for  another  battle." 

With  such  numerical  force,  such  zeal,  intelligence,  and  harmony  in 
counsel ;  with  so  many  great  States,  and  more  than  a  million  voters  ral- 
lied to  their  standard  by  the  efforts  of  a  few  months,  why  may  not  the 
Republicans  confidently  expect  a  victory  in  the  next  contest? 

The  necessity  for  their  organization  still  exists  in  all  its  force.  Mr. 
Buchanan  has  always  proved  true  to  the  demands  of  his  party.  He  folly 
accepted  the  Cincinnati  platform,  and  pledged  himself  to  its  policy— a 
policy  of  filibustering  abroad,  propagandism  at  home.    Prominent  and 
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controlling  among  Ills  supporters  are  men  committed,  by  word  and  deed, 
to  that  policy ;  and  what  is  there  in  his  character,  his  antecedents,  the 
nature  of  his  Northern  support,  to  authorize  the  expectation  that  he  will 
disr^^rd  their  will  7  Nothing  will  be  so  likely  to  restrain  him  and  coun- 
teract their  extreme  measures,  as  a  vigorous  and  growing  Bepublican  or- 
ganisation, as  nothing  would  be  more  necessary  to  save  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  the  Union,  should  he,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  con- 
tinue the  pro-slavery  policy  of  the  present  incumbent  Let  us  beware  of 
folding  our  arms,  and  waiting  to  see  what  he  will  do.  We  know  the  am- 
bition, the  necessities,  the  schemes  of  the  slave  power.  Its  policy  of  ex- 
tension and  aggrandisement  and  universal  empire,  is  the  law  of  its  being, 
not  an  accident — is  settled,  not  fluctuating.  Covert  or  open,  moderate  or 
extreme,  according  to  circumstances,  it  never  changes  in  spirit  Or  aim. 
With  Mr.  Buchanan,  the  elect  of  a  party  controlled  by  this  policy,  admin- 
istering the  (Government,  the  safety  of  the  country  and  of  free  institutions 
must  rest  in  the  organization  of  the  Bepublican  party. 

What,  then,  is  the  duty  before  us?  Organization,  vigilance,  action; 
action  on  the  rostrum,  Uirongh  the  press,  at  the  ballot-box;  in  Btate, 
county,  city,  and  town  elections;  everywhere,  at  all  times;  in  every  elec- 
tion, making  Bepublicanism,  or  loyalty  to  the  policy  and  principles  it 
advocates,  the  sole  political  test.  No  primary  or  municipal  election 
should  be  suffered  to  go  by  default.  The  party  that  would  succeed  na- 
tionally, must  triumph  in  the  State  elections,  must  be  prepared  for  mu- 
nicipal success. 

Next  to  the  remaining  power  in  the  States  already  under  their  control, 
let  the  Bepublicans  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  disseminating  their 
principles,  and  initiating  the  true  course  of  political  action  in  the  States 
which  have  decided  the  election  against  them.  This  time  we  have  failed, 
for  reasons  nearly  all  of  which  may  be  removed  by  proper  effort.  Many 
thousand  honest,  but  not  well-informed  voters,  who  supported  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan under  the  delusive  impression  that  he  would  favor  the  cause  of 
free  Kansas  will  soon  learn  their  mistake,  and  be  anxious  to  correct  it. 
The  timid  policy  of  the  Republicans  in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Indiana,  in  postponing  their  independent  action,  and  temporizing  with  a 
party  got  up  for  purposes  not  harmonizing  with  their  own,  and  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Fillmore'8  friends  in  either  voting  for  Mr.  Buchanan,  or  di- 
viding the  opposition  by  a  separate  ticket,  can  hardly  be  repeated  again. 
The  true  course  of  the  Republicans  is  to  organize  promptly,  boldly,  and 
honestly  upon  their  own  principles,  so  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Philadelphia 
platform,  and,  avoiding  coalitions  with  other  parties,  appeal  directly  to 
the  masses  of  all  parties  to  ignore  all  organizations  and  issues  which 
would  divert  the  public  mind  from  one  danger  that  now  threatens  the 
honor  and  interests  of  the  country,  and  the  subtlety  of  the  Union — slavery 
propagandism  allied  with  disunionism. 
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Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  generous  sentiment,  hnt  o! 
sufficient  information,  that  prevents  the  American  people  from  being  united 
in  action  againdt  the  aggressive  policy  of  the  slave  power.  Were  these 
simple  questions  submitted  to-day  to  the  people  of  the  United  States: 
Are  you  in  favor  of  the  extension  of  slavery  ?  Are  you  in  favor  of  such  ex- 
tension by  the  aid  or  connivance  of  the  Federal  Government?  And  could 
they  be  permitted  to  record  their  votes  in  response,  without  embarrassment, 
without  constraint  of  any  kind,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  people  of  the 
free  States,  and  perhaps  more  than  half  of  the  people  of  the  slave  States, 
would  return  a  decided  negative  to  both. 

Let  us  have  faith  in  the  people.  Let  us  believe,  that  at  heart  they  are 
hostile  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  desirous  that  the  Territories  of  the 
Union  be  consecrated  to  free  labor  and  free  institutions ;  and  that  they 
require  only  enlightenment  as  to  the  most  effectual  means  of  securing  this 
end,  to  convert  their  cherished  sentiment  into  a  fixed  principle  of  action. 

The  times  are  pregnant  with  warning.  That  a  disunion  party  exists  in 
the  South,  no  longer  admits  of  a  doubt.  It  accepts  the  election  of  Mr. 
Buchanan  as  affording  time  and  means  to  consolidate  its  strength  and  ma- 
ture its  plans,  which  comprehend  not  only  the  enslavement  of  Kansas,  and 
the  recognition  of  slavery  in  all  territory  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
converson  9f  the  lower  half  of  California  into  a  slave  State,  the  organisa- 
tion of  a  new  slavery  Territory  in  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  the  future  an- 
nexation of  Nicaragua  and  subjugation  of  Central  America,  and  the 
acquisition  of  Cuba ;  and,  as  the  free  States  are  not  expected  to  submit  to 
all  this,  ultimate  dismemberment  of  the  Union,  and  the  formation  of  a 
great  slaveholding  confederacy,  with  foreign  alliances  with  Brazil  and 
Russia.  It  may  assume  at  first  a  moderate  tone,  to  prevent  the  sudden 
alienation  of  its  Northern  allies;  it  may  delay  the  development  of  its 
plot,  as  it  did  under  the  Pierce  Administration ;  but  the  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise  came  at  last,  and  so  will  come  u]>on  the  country  in- 
evitably the  final  acts  of  the  dark  conspiracy.  When  that  hour  shall 
come,  then  will  the  honest  Democrats  of  the  free  States  be  driven  into  our 
ranks,  and  the  men  of  the  slave  States  who  prefer  the  Republic  of  Washing- 
ton, Adams,  and  Jefferson — a  Republic  of  law,  order,  and  liberty — to  an 
oligarchy  of  slaveholders  and  slavery  propagandists,  governed  by  Wise, 
Atchison,  Soule,  and  Walker,  founded  in  fraud  and  violence  and  seeking 
aggrandizement  by  the  spoliation  of  nations,  will  bid  God  speed  to  the 
labors  of  the  Republican  party  to  preserve  liberty  and  the  Union,  one  and 
inseparable,  perpetual  and  all  powerful. 

Washington^  D.  C,  Nov.  27, 1866. 
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1866— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— ADOPTED  AT  PHILADEL- 
PHIA, JUNE  17. 

This  Convention  of  delegates  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  call  addressed 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  past  political  differ- 
ences or  divisions,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise, to  the  policy  of  the  present  Administration,  to  the  extension  of  sla- 
very into  free  Territory;  in  favor  of  admitting  Kansas  as  a  free  State,  of 
restoring  the  action  of  the  Federal  €k>vemment  to  the  principles  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson,  and  who  purpose  to  unite  in  presenting  candidates 
for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice  President,  do  resolve  as  follows : 

Benhedf  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions,  and  that  the 
Federal  Constitution,  the  Rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the  States, 
shall  be  preserved. 

Beaohedf  That  with  our  republican  fathers  we  hold  it  to  be  a  self-evi- 
dent truth  that  all  men  are  endowed  with  the  inalienable  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  and  that  the  primary  object  and  ul- 
terior design  of  our  Federal  Government  were  to  secure  these  rights  to  all 
persons  within  its  exclusive  jurisdiction  ;  that  as  our  republican  fathers, 
when  they  had  abolished  slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due 
process  of  law,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  maintain  this  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution against  all  attempts  to  violate  it  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  by  positive  legislation,  pro- 
hibiting its  existence  or  extension  therein.  That  we  deny  the  authority  of 
Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  of  any  individual  or  association  of 
individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  while  the  present  Constitution  shall  be  maintained. 

Besohedf  That  the  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power 
over  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government,  and  that  in 
the  exercise  of  thb  power  it  is  both  the  right  and  the  imperative  duty  of 
Congress  to  prohibit  in  the  Territories  those  twin  relics  of  barbarism — po- 
lygamy and  slavery. 

Besolved,  That  while  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained 
and  established  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  justice, 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  contains  ample 
provisions  for  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  of  every  citizen, 
the  dearest  Constitutional  rights  of  the  people  of  Kansas  have  been  fraudu- 
lently and  violently  taken  from  them ;  their  Territory  has  been  invaded  by 
an  armed  force;  spurious  and  pretended  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
officers  have  been  set  over  them,  by  whose  usurped  authority,  sustained  by 
the  military  power  of  the  Government,  tyrannical  an^  unconstitutional 
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laws  have  been  enacted  and  enforced ;  the  rights  of  the  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms  have  been  infringed ;  test  oaths  of  an  extraordinary  and  en- 
tangling nature  have  been  imposed  as  a  condition  of  exercising  the  right 
of  saffrage  and  holding  office ;  the  right  of  an  accused  person  to  a  speed j 
and  public  trial  by  an  impartial  jury  has  been  denied ;  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures  has  been  violated;  they  have  been  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  and  property  without  due  process  of  law ;  that  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  has  been  abridged ;  the  right  to  choose 
their  Representatives  has  been  made  of  no  effect ;  murders,  robberies,  and 
arsons  have  been  instigated  or  encouraged,  and  the  offenders  have  been  al- 
lowed to  go  unpunished ;  that  all  these  things  have  been  done  with  the 
knowledge,  sanction,  and  procurement  of  the  present  National  Administra- 
tion ;  and  that  for  this  high  crime  against  the  Constitution,  the  Union, 
and  humanity,  we  arraign  the  Administration,  the  President,  his  advisers, 
agents,  supporters,  apologists,  and  accessories,  either  before  or  after  *the 
facts,  before  the  country  and  before  the  woild ;  and  that  it  is  our  fixed 
purpose  to  bring  the  actual  perpetrators  of  these  atrocious  outrages  and 
their  accomplices  to  a  sure  and  condign  punishment  hereafter. 

Resolvedy  That  Kansas  should  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State  of  the 
Union  with  her  present  free  Constitution,  as  at  once  the  most  effectual  way 
of  securing  to  her  citizens  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  privileges  to 
which  they  are  entitled,  and  of  ending  the  civil  strife  now  raging  in  her 
Territory. 

Retolvedy  That  the  highwayman's  plea  that ''  might  makes  right,"  em- 
bodied in  the  Ostend  circular,  was  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  American 
diplomacy,  and  would  bring  shame  and  dishonor  upon  any  Government 
or  people  that  gave  it  their  sanction.     (Piigt  4^4') 

Resolved,  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  by  the  most  central  and 
practicable  route,  is  imperatively  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  whole 
country,  and  that  the  Federal  Oovemment  ought  to  render  immediate  and 
efficient  aid  in  its  construction,  and,  as  an  auxiliary  thereto,  the  immedi- 
ate construction  of  an  emigrant  route  on  the  line  of  the  railroad. 

Resolvedf  That  appropriations  of  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors  of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and 
security  of  our  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and 
justified  by  the  obligation  of  Oovemment  to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  its  citizens. 

Beaolved,  That  we  invite  the  affiliation  and  co-operation  of  the  men  of 
all  parties,  however  differing  from  us  in  other  respects,  in  support  of  the 
principles  herein  declared ;  and  believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  iostito- 
tions,  as  well  as  the  Constitution  of  our  country,  guarantees  liberty  of  con- 
science and  equality  of  rights  among  citizens,  we  oppose  all  proscrip^^ 
legislation  affecting  their  security. 
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[Lewis  CbsBj  an  American  statesman,  was  bom  in  New  Hampshire  in 
1782,  and  died  in  1866.  He  beean  to  practice  law  at  Zanesville,  Ohio,  in 
1802,  and  was  soon  after  elected  to  the  State  Legislature.  From  1807  to 
1813  he  was  State  Marshal.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  was  Colonel  and  Briga- 
dier General.  From  1813  to  1831  he  was  Governor  of  Michigan  Territory 
and  ex  cffieio  Superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs.  He  exploited  the  upper 
Lakes  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  1820,  and  published  the 
results  of  this  and  later  expeditions  in  the  "North  American  Review ''  for 
l828-*9.  He  was  Secretary  of  War,  1831-6,  and  Minister  to  France, 
1836-^42.  In  1845  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator  from  Michigan, 
which  office  he  resigned  on  his  nomination  as  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1838.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Senate  in  1849  and  in 
1851.  He  be(»ame  Secretary  of  State  in  Buchanan's  Cabinet  in  1857,  and 
resigned  in  December,  1860,  because  the  President  refused  to  re-enforce 
Fort  Sumter.  He  published  "  King,  Court,  and  Government  of  France,'' 
and  ^  Inquiry  respecting  the  History,  Tradition,  Languages,"  etc.,  of  the 
American  Indians.] 

LEWIS  CASS  ON  THE  MISSOURI  COMPROMISE. 

Fbox  ▲  Spssch  Made  on  the  29th  of  Feb.,  1854. 

Mb.  Pbkbidemt: — I  have  not  withheld  the  expression  of  my  r^ret  else- 
where, nor  shall  I  withhold  it  here,  that  this  question  of  repeal  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,  which  opens  all  the  disputed  points  connected  with 
the  subject  of  Congressional  action  upon  slavery  in  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  brought  before  us.  I  do  not  think  the  practical 
advantages  to  result  from  the  measure  will  outweigh  the  injury  which  the 
ill-feeling,  fated  to  accompany  the  discussion  of  this  subject  through  the 
country,  is  sure  to  produce.  And  I  was  confirmed  in  this  impression  from 
what  was  said  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Jones),  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Dixon),  and  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Badger),  and 
also  by  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Hunter),  and  in  which  I  fully  concur,  that  the  South  will  never  receive 
any  benefit  from  this  measure,  so  far  as  respects  the  extension  of  slavery ; 
for,  legislate  as  we  may,  no  human  power  can  establish  it  in  the  regions 
defined  by  these  bills.  And  such  were  the  sentiments  of  two  eminent 
patriots,  to  whose  exertions  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  the  satisfactory 
termination  of  the  difiiculties  of  1850,  and  who  since  passed  from  their 
labors,  and,  I  trust,  to  their  reward.  Thus  believing,  I  should  have  been 
better  content  had  the  whole  subject  been  left  as  it  was  by  the  bill  when 
first  introduced  by  thcr  Senator  from  Illinois,  without  any  provision  regard- 
ing the  Missouri  Compromise.  I  am  aware  that  it  was  reported  that  I  in- 
tended to  propose  the  repeal  of  that  measure,  but  it  was  an  error.  My 
intentions  were  wholly  misunderstood.  I  had  no  design  whatever  to  take 
such  a  step,  and  thus  resuscitate  a  deed  of  conciliation  which  had  done  its 
work,  and  done  it  well,  and  which  was  hallowed  by  patriotism,  by  success, 
and  by  its  association  with  great  names,  now  transferred  to  history.  It 
belonged  to  a  past  generation ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  political  tempest 
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which  appalled  the  wisest  and  firmest  in  the  land,  it  had  said  to  the  waves 
of  agitation,  Peace,  be  aillf  and  they  became  still.  It  would  have  been  bet- 
ter, in  my  opinion,  not  to  disturb  its  slumber,  as  all  useful  and  practical 
objects  could  have  been  attained  without  it.  But  the  question  is  here 
without  my  agency. 


CLEMENT  L.  VALLANDIGHAM  ON  SLAVERY  — OCT.  29,  1855. 

[Clement  L.  Tallandlgliam  was  a  leading  Democratic  politician  of 
Ohio.  He  was  descended  from  a  Huguenot  family,  and  was  bom  at  New 
Lisbon,  Ohio,  in  1822.  Being  favored  by  circumstances,  he  was  enabled 
to  ac()uire  a  good  education.  For  two  years  after  leaving  college  he  was 
principal  of  an  academy  at  Snow  Hill,  Maryland.  Betuming  to  Ohio  in 
1840,  he  studied  law,  and  in  1842  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State. 
He  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in  1845,  also  in  1846,  and  edited 
the  Dayton  Empire  from  1847  to  1849.  He  afterwards  practiced  law,  and 
advocated  his  political  views.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  of  1856,  which  nominated  Buchanan ;  and  was  success- 
ively elected  (in  1856,  1858,  and  1860)  to  Congress,  serving  for  a  consider- 
able period  on  the  Committee  on  Territories.  In  1863,  he  was  arrested  by 
military  authority  for  alleged  sedition  speeches  and  treasonable  designs, 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  proclamation  from  General  Burnside,  the  com- 
mander of  the  district.  After  his  trial  by  court-martial,  he  was  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  until  the  end  of  the  war,  but  this  sentence  was  modified 
to  mere  banishment  within  the  Confederate  lines,  unless  he  should  be  again 
found  in  Northern  territory.  He  went  to  Bermuda,  thence  to  Canada, 
where  h^  remained  for  several  months.  During  his  exile  his  Ohio  friends 
nominated  him  for  Governor,  but  he  was  defeated  in  the  election. 

While  engaged  in  trying  a  man-shooting  case  in  court,  Mr.  Vallandig- 
ham  endeavored  to  illustrate,  by  handling  the  pistol  from  which  the  fatal 
shot  had  been  fired,  how  the  person  was  killed,  when  the  weapon  was  acci- 
dentally discharged,  the  bullet  entering  his  own  body  and  inflicting  a 
wound  from  the  efiects  of  which  he  died  at  Lebanon,  Ohio,  June  17, 
1871.] 

Slavery,  gentlemen,  older  in  other  countries  also  than  the  records  of  hu- 
man society,  existed  in  America  at  the  date  of  its  discovery.  The  first 
slaves  of  the  European  were  natives  of  the  soil,  and  a  Puritan  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  founder  of  the  family  of  Winthrop,  bequeathed  his  soul  to 
God  and  his  Indian  slaves  to  the  lawful  heirs  of  his  body.  Negro  slavery 
was  introduced  into  Hispaniola  in  1501 ;  more  than  a  century  before  the 
colonization  of  America  by  the  English.  Massachusetts,  by  express  enact- 
ment in  1641,  punishing  "  man  stealing  ^*  with  death — and  it  is  so  punished 
to  this  day  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States — l^alized,  yet  the  enslav- 
ing of  captives  taken  in  war,  and  of  such  "  strangers,'' /)r^<i7'^^>^  ^  should 
be  acquired  by  purchase;  while  confederate  New  England,  two  years  later, 
providing  for  the  equitable  division  of  lands,  goods,  and  "persons,^*  as 
equally  a  part  of  the  "  spoils"  of  war,  enacted  also  the  first  fugitive  slave 
law  in  America.  White  slaves— convicts  and  paupers,  some  of  them; 
others,  at  a  later  day,  prisoners  taken  at  the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Woroes- 
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ter,  and  of  Sedgemoor — were,  at  the  first,  employed  in  Virginia  and  the 
British  West  Indies.  Bought  in  England  bj  English  dealers,  among 
whom  was  the  queen  of  James  II.,  with  many  of  his  nobles  and  courtiers, 
some  of  them,  perhaps,  of  the  house  of  Sutherland ;  they  were  imported 
and  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  bidder.  In  1620  a  Dutch  man-of-war 
first  landed  a  cargo  of  slaves  upon  the  bank  of  James  river.  But  the  earli- 
est slave  ship  belonging  to  English  colonists  was  fitted  out  in  1645  by  a 
member  of  the  Puritan  Church,  of  Boston.  Fostered  still  by  English 
princes  and  nobles;  confirmed  and  cherished  by  British  legislation  and 
judicial  decisions,  even  against  the  wishes  and  in  spite  of  the  remonstran-  . 
ces  of  the  Colonies,  the  traffic  increased ;  slaves  multiplied,  and  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1776,  every  colony  was  now  become  a  slave  State,  and  the  sun 
Went  down  that  day  upon  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  those  who, 
in  the  cant  of  eighty  years  later,  are  styled  ^'  human  chattels,"  but  who 
were  not  by  the  act  of  that  day  emancipated. 

Eleven  years  afterwards  delegates  assembled  at  Philadelphia  from  every 
State,  except  Rhode  Island,  ignoring  the  question  of  the  sinfulness  and 
immorality  of  slavery,  as  a  subject  with  which  they,  as  the  representatives 
of  separate  and  independent  States  had  no  concern,  founded  a  union  and 
framed  a  Constitution,  which,  leaving  with  each  State  the  exclusive  con- 
trol and  regulation  of  its  own  domestic  institutions,  and  providing  for  the 
taxation  and  representation  of  slaves,  gave  no  right  to  Congress  to  debate 
or  to  legislate  concerning  slavery  in  the  States  or  Territories,  except  for 
the  interdiction  of  the  slave  trade  and  the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves. 
The  plan  of  Union  proposed  by  Franklin  in  1754  had  contained  no  allu- 
sion even  to  slavery;  and  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  1778,  but  a  sim- 
ple recognition  of  its  existence — so  wholly  was  it  regarded  then  a  domestic 
and  local  concern.  In  1787  every  State,  except,  perhaps,  Massachusetts, 
tolerated  slavery  either  absolutely  or  conditionally.  But  the  number  of 
slaves  north  of  Maryland,  never  great,  was  even  yet  comparatively  small ; 
not  exceeding  forty  thousand  in  a  total  slave  population  of  six  hundred 
thousand.  In  the  North,  chief  carrier  of  slaves  to  others  even  as  late  as 
1807,  slavery  never  took  firm  root.  Nature  warred  against  it  in  that  lati- 
tude, otherwise  every  State  in  the  Union  would  have  been  a  slave-holding 
State  to  this  day.  It  was  not  profitable  there,  and  it  died  out,  lingering, 
indeed,  in  New  York  till  July,  1827.  It  died  out,  but  not  so  much  by  the 
manumission  of  slaves  as  by  their  transportation  and  sale  in  the  South; 
and  thus  New  England,  sir,  turned  an  honest  penny  with  her  left  hand, 
and  with  her  right  modestly  wrote  herself  down  in  history  as  both  gener- 
ous and  just! 

In  the  South,  gentlemen,  all  this  was  precisely  reversed.  The  earliest 
and  most  resolute  enemies  to  slavery  were  Southern  men.  But  climate 
had  fastened  the  institution  upon  them  and  they  found  no  way  to  strike  it 
down.  From  the  beginning,  indeed,  the  sSuthern  Colonies  especially  had 
resisted  the  introduction  of  African  slaves,  and  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
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Bevolation,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  interdicted  the  slave  trade. 
The  Continental  Congress  soon  after,  on  the  6th  of  April,  1776,  three  months 
earlier  than  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  resolved  that  no  more  slaves 
onght  to  be  imported  into  the  thirteen  Colonies.  Jefferson,  in  hb  draught 
of  the  Declaration,  had  denounced  the  King  of  England  alike  for  encour- 
aging the  slave  trade  and  for  fomenting  servile  insurrection  in  the  provin- 
ces. Ten  years  later  he  boldly  attacked  slavery  in  his  "  Notes  on  Virginia/ 
and  in  the  Congress  of  the  Confederation,  prior  to  the  adopHon  of  the  Cknutt- 
tuiion,  with  its  solemn  compacts  aand  compromises  upon  the  subject  of  slavery,  pro- 
posed to  exclude  it  from  the  territory  northwest  t)f  the  river  Ohio.  Colonel 
Mason,  of  Virginia,  vehemently  condemned  it  in  the  Convention  of  1787. 
Nevertheless,  it  had  already  become  manifest  that  slavery  must  soon  die 
away  in  the  North,  but  in  the  South  continue  and  harden  into,  perhaps,  a 
permanent,  uneradicable  system.  Hostile  interests  and  jealousies  sprang 
up,  therefore,  in  bitterness  even  in  the  Convention.  But  the  blood  of  the 
patriot  brothers  of  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  smoked  yet  upon  the  battle 
fields  of  the  Bevolution.  The  recollection  of  their  kindred  language  and 
common  dangers  and  sufferings  burned  still  fresh  in  their  hearts.  Patriot^ 
ism  proved  more  powerful  than  jealousy  and  good  sense  stronger  than 
fanaticism.  There  were  no  Sewards,  no  Hales,  no  Sumners,  no  Greeleys^ 
no  Parkers,  no  Chase  in  that  Convention.  There  was  a  Wilson,  but  he  re- 
joiced not  in  the  name  of  Henry,  and  he  was  a  Scotchman.  There  was  a 
clergyman — no,  not  in  the  Convention  of  '87,  but  in  the  Congress  of  76? 
but  it  was  the  devout,  the  learned,  the  pious,  the  patriotic  Witherspoon,  of 
foreign  birth  also,  a  native  of  Scotland,  too.  The  men  of  that  day  and 
generation,  sir,  were  content  to  leave  the  question  of  slavery  just  where  it 
belonged.  It  did  not  occur  to  them  that  each  one  among  them  was  ac- 
countable for  "the  sin  of  slave-holding"  in  his  fellow,  and  that  to  ease  his 
tender  conscience  of  the  burden,  all  the  fruits  of  Revolutionary  privation 
and  blood  and  treasure,  all  the  recollections  of  the  past,  all  the  hopes  of 
the  future,  nay,  the  Union,  and  with  it  domestic  tranquillity  and  national 
independence  ought  to  be  offered  up  as  a  sacrifice.  They  were  content  to 
deal  with  political  questions,  and  to  leave  cases  of  conscience  to  the  church 
and  the  schools,  or  to  the  individual  man.  And,  accordingly,  to  this  Union 
and  Constitution,  based  upon  these  compromises — execrated  now  as  "cov- 
enants with  death  and  leagued  with  hell" — every  State  acceded;  and 
upon  these  foundations,  thus  broad  and  deep,  and  stable,  a  political  su- 
perstructure has,  as  if  by  magic,  arisen,  which  in  symmetry  and  propor- 
tion— and,  if  we  would  but  be  true  to  our  trust,  in  strength  and  durability — 
find  no  parallel  in  the  world's  history. 

Patriotic  sentiments,  sir,  such  as  marked  the  era  of  '89,  continued  to 
guide  the  statesmen  and  people  of  the  country  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
full  of  prosperity ;  till  in  a  dead  political  calm,  consequent  upon  tempo- 
rary extinguishment  of  the  ancient  party  lines  and  issues,  the  Missouri 
Question  resounded  through  the  land  with  the  hollow  moan  of  the  earth- 
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quake,  shook  the  pillars  of  the  repablic  even  to  their  deepest  foundations. 
Within  these  thirty  years,  gentlemen,  slavery  ua  a  system,  had  been 
abolished  by  law  or  disuse,  quietly  and  without  agitation,  in  every  State 
north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  Line — in  many  of  them,  lingering,  indeed,  in 
individual  cases,  so  late  as  the  census  of  1840.  But  except  in  half  a  score 
of  instances,  the  question  had  not  been  obtruded  upon  Congress.  The  Fu- 
gitive Slave  Act  of  1793  had  been  passed  without  opposition  and  without 
a  division,  in  the  "Senate ;  and  by  a  vote  of  forty-eight  to  seven,  in  the 
House.  The  slave  trade  had  been  declared  piracy,  punishable  with  death. 
Respectful  petitions  from  the  Quakers  of  Pennsylvania,  and  others,  upon 
the  slavery  question,  were  referred  to  a  committee,  and  a  report  made 
thereon,  which  laid  the  matter  at  rest  Other  petitions  afterwards  were 
quietly  rejected,  and,  in  one  instance,  returned  to  the  petitioner.  Louis- 
iana and  Florida,  both  slaveholding  countries,  had  without  agitation  been 
added  to  our  territory.  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Alabama,  slave  States  each  one  of  them,  had  been  admitted  into  the  Union 
without  a  murmur.  No  Missouri  Restriction,  no  Wilmot  Proviso  had  as 
yet  reared  its  discordant  front  to  terrify  and  confound.  Non-intervention 
was  then  both  the  practice  and  the  doctrine  of  the  statesmen  and  people 
of  that  period ;  though,  as  yet,  no  hollow  platform  enunciated  it  as  an 
article  of  faith,  from  which,  nevertheless,  obedience  might  be  withheld, 
and  the  platform  "spit  upon,"  provided  the  tender  conscience  of  the 
recusant  did  not  forbid  him  to  support  the  candidate  and  help  to  secure 
the  "spoils." 

I  know,  sir,  that  it  is  easy,  very  easy,  to  denounce  all  this  as  a  defense 
of  slavery  itself.  Be  it  so ;  be  it  so.  But  I  have  not  discussed  the  institu- 
tion in  any  respect ;  moral,  religious,  or  political.  Hear  me.  I  express 
no  opinion  in  regard  to  it ;  and  as  a  citizen  of  the  North,  I  have  ever  re- 
fused, and  will  steadily  refuse,  to  discuss  the  system  in  any  of  these  par- 
ticulars. It  b  precisely  this  continued  and  persistent  discussion  and  de- 
nunciation in  the  North  which  has  brought  upon  us  this  present  most  per- 
ilous crisis ;  since  to  teach  men  to  hate,  is  to  prepare  them  to  destroy,  at 
every  hazard,  the  object  of  their  hatred.  Sir,  I  am  resolved  only  to  look 
upon  slavery  outside  of  Ohio,  just  as  the  founders  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  Union  regarded  it.  It  is  no  concern  of  mine;  none,  none;  nor  of 
yours.  Abolitionists.  Neither  of  us  will  attain  heaven  by  denunciations 
of  slavery ;  nor  shall  we,  I  trow,  be  cast  into  hell  for  the  sin  of  others  who 
may  hold  slaves.  I  have  not  so  learned  the  moral  government  of  the 
universe ;  nor  do  I  presumptuously  and  impiously  aspire  to  attributes  of 
Godhead,  and  seek  to  bear  upon  my  poor  body  the  iniquities  of  the  world. 

I  know  well  indeed,  Mr.  President,  that  in  the  evil  day  which  has  be- 
fallen us,  all  this  and  he  who  utters  it,  shall  be  denounced  as  "pro- 
slavery  ; "  and  already  from  ribald  throats  there  come  up  from  slavering, 
drivelling  idiots  the  epithet  of  "  dough-face."  Again,  be  it  so.  These, 
Abolitionist,  are  your  only  weapons  of  warfare,  and  I  hurl  them  back  de- 
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fiantly  into  your  teeth.  I  speak  thus  boldly,  because  I  speak  in  and  to 
and  for  the  North.  It  is  time  that  the  truth  should  be  known  and  heard, 
in  this,  the  age  of  trimming  and  subterfuge.  I  speak  this  day  not  as  a 
Northern  man,  nor  as  a  Southern  man ;  but,  God  be  thanked,  still  as  a 
United  States  man,  with  United  States  principles ;  and  though  the  worst 
happen  that  can  happen — though  all  be  lost,  if  that  shall  be  our  fate,  and 
I  walk  through  the  yalley  of  the  shadow  of  political  death,  I  will  live  bj 
tliem  and  die  by  them.  If  to  love  my  country ;  to  cherish  the  Union ;  to 
revere  the  Constitution ;  if  to  abhor  the  madness  and  hate  the  treason  whleh 
would  lift  up  a  sacrilegious  hand  against  either ;  if  to  read  that  in  the 
past,  to  behold  it  in  the  present,  io  foresee  it  in  the  future  of  this  land, 
which  is  of  more  value  to  us  and  the  world  for  ages  to  come,  than  all  the 
multiplied  millions  who  have  inhabited  Africa  from  the  creation  to  this 
day ;  if  this  it  is  to  be  pro-slavery^  then,  in  eveiy  nerve,  fibre,  vein,  bone, 
tendon,  joint,  and  ligament,  from  the  topmost  hair  of  the  head  to  the  list 
extremity  of  the  foot,  I  am  all  over  and  altogether  a  Pro-Slayebt  man. 


HENRY  A.  WISE  AGAINST  KNOW-NOTHINGISM— SEPT.  18, 1862. 

[Henry  A.  Wise*  a  politician,  was  bom  in  Virginia  in  1806,  and  died 
in  1876.  He  was  a  lawyer,  a  member  of  Congress  (1833-43),  becoming  a 
Whi^,  and  minister  to  Brazil  (1844-47).  He  was  elected  Governor  of 
Virginia  as  a  Democrat  in  1855.  Toward  the  close  of  his  term  occurred 
the  seizure  of  Harper's  Ferry  by  John  Brown,  whose  execution  (December 
2,  1859),  was  one  of  the  last  a<its  of  his  Administration.  After  the  seces- 
sion of  Virginia  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  Confederate 
Army.] 

The  laws  of  the  United  States — Federal  and  State  laws — declare  and 
defend  the  liberties  of  our  people.  They  are  free  in  every  sense— free  in 
the  sense  of  Magna  Charta  and  beyond  Magna  Charta ;  free  by  the  sur- 
passing franchise  of  American  charters,  which  make  them  sovereign  and 
their  wills  the  sources  of  Constitutions  and  laws. 
•  ««««»**«* 

A  Prussian-bom  subject  came  to  this  country.  He  complied  with  our 
naturalization  laws  in  all  respects — of  notice  of  intention,  residence,  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  proof  of  good  moral  character.  He  remained  continu- 
ously in  the  United  States  the  full  period  of  five  years.  When  he  had 
fully  611ed  the  measure  of  his  probation  and  was  consummately  a  nature 
alized  citizen  of  the  United  States,  he  then,  and  not  until  then,  returned 
to  Pmssia  to  visit  an  aged  father.  He  was  immediately,  on  his  return, 
seized  and  forced  into  the  Landwehr,  or  militia  system  of  Prussia,  under 
the  maxim :  "  Once  a  citizen,  always  a  citizen ! "  There  he  is  forced  to  do 
service  to  the  King  of  Prussia  at  this  very  hour.  He  applies  for  protec- 
tion to  the  United  States.  Would  the  Know-Nothings  interpose  in  his 
behalf  or  not?    Look  at  the  principles  involved.    We,  by  our  laws,  ct- 
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coaraged  him  to  come  to  our  country,  and  here  he  was  allowed  to  become 
naturalized,  and  to  that  end  required  to  renounce  and  abjure  all  alle- 
giance and  fidelity  to  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  to  swear  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  the  United  States.  The  King  of  Prussia  now  claims  no  l^gal 
forfeiture  from  him — he  punishes  him  for  no  crime— he  claims  of  him  no 
legal  debt — he  claims  alone  tliat  very  allegiance  and  fidelity  which  we 
required  the  man  to  abjure  and  renounce.  Not  only  so,  but  he  hinders 
the  man  from  returning  to  the  United  States,  and  from  discharging  the 
allegiance  and  fidelity  we  required  him  to  swear  to  the  United  Stat<»s. 
The  King  of  Prussia  says  he  should  do  him  service  for  seven  years,  for 
this  was  what  he  was  born  to  perform ;  his  obligations  were  due  to  him 
first,  and  his  laws  were  first  binding  upon  him.  The  United  States  say : 
True,  he  was  born  under  your  laws,  but  he  had  a  right  to  expatriate  him- 
self;  he  owed  allegiance  first  to  you,  but  he  had  a  right  to  forswear  it  and 
to  swear  allegiance  to  us;  your  laws  first  applied,  but  this  is  a  case  of  po- 
litical obligation,  not  of  legal  obligation ;  it  is  not  for  any  crime  or  debt 
you  claim  to  bind  him,  but  it  is  for  allegiance ;  and  the  claim  yon  set  up 
to  his  services  on  the  ground  of  his  political  obligation,  his  all^iance  to 
you,  which  we  allow  him  to  abjure  and  renounce,  is  inconsistent  with  his 
political  obligation,  his  allegiance,  which  we  required  him  to  swear  to  the 
United  States;  he  has  sworn  fidelity  to  us,  and  we  have,  by  our  laws 
pledged  protection  to  him. 

Such  is  the  issue.  Now,  with  which  will  the  Know-Nothings  take  sides? 
With  the  King  of  Prussia  against  our  naturalized  citizen  and  against 
America,  or  with  America  and  our  naturalized  citizen?  Mark,  now, 
Know-Nothingism  is  opposed  to  all  foreign  influence— against  American 
institutions.  The  King  of  Prussia  is  a  pretty  potent  foreign  inflnence — 
he  was  one  of  the  Holy  Alliance  of  crowned  heads.  Will  they  take  part 
with  him,  and  not  protect  the  citizen  ?  Then  they  will  aid  a  foreign  influ- 
ence against  our  laws  ?  Will  they  take  sides  with  our  naturalized  citizen  ? 
If  so,  then  upon  what  grounds?  Now,  they  must  have  a  good  caose  of 
interposition  to  justify  us  against  all  the  received  dogmas  of  European 
despotism.  ♦»♦♦♦»♦♦ 

In  the  affair  of  Koszta,  how  did  our  blood  rush  to  his  rescue?  Did  the 
Know-Nothings  side  with  him  and  Mr.  Marcy,  or  with  Hulseman  and 
Austria?  If  with  Koszta,  why?  Let  them  ask  themselves  for  the  ratum- 
uUf  and  see  if  it  can  in  reason  abide  with^  their  orders.  There  is  no  mid- 
dle ground  in  respect  to  naturalization.  We  must  either  have  natural- 
ization laws  and  let  foreigners  become  citizens,  on  equal  terms  of  capaci- 
ties and  privileges,  or  we  must  exclude  them  altogether.  If  we  abolish 
naturalization  laws,  we  return  to  the  European  dogma:  "Once  a  citizen, 
always  a  citizen."  If  we  let  foreigners  be  naturalized  and  donH  extend  to 
them  equality  of  privileges,  we  set  up  classes  and  distinctions  of  persons 
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wholly  opposed  to  repablicanism.  We  will,  as  Rome  did,  haye  citizens 
who  may  be  scourged.  The  three  alternatives  are  presented — oar  present 
policy,  liberal,  and  just,  and  tolerant,  and  equal ;  or  the  European  policj 
of.  holding  the  noses  of  native-bom  slaves  to  the  grindstone  of  tyranny  all 
their  lives ;  or,  odious  distinctions  of  citizenship  tending  to  social  and  po- 
litical aristocracy.     I  am  for  the  present  laws  of  naturalization. 

As  to  religion,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Art.  6,  Sec.  3, 
especially  provides  that  no  religious  test  shall  ever  be  required  as  a  quali- 
fication to  any  office  or  public  trust  under  the  United  States.  The  State 
of  Virginia  has,  from  her  earliest  history,  passed  the  most  liberal  laws', 
not  only  towards  naturalization,  but  towards  foreigners.  But  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  the  spirit  of  American  laws  and  the  true  sense  of  Ameri- 
can maxims. 

3.  Know-Nothingism  is  against  the  spirit  of  Reformation  and  of  Prot- 
estantism. 

What  was  there  to  reform  ? 

Let  the  most  bigoted  Protestant  enumerate  what  he  defines  to  have  been 
the  abominations  of  the  church  of  Rome.  What  would  he  say  were  the 
worst?  The  secrets  of  Jesuitism,  of  the  Auto  da  fe,  of  the  Monasteries  and 
of  the  Nunneries.  The  private  penalties  of  the  Inquisition's  Scavenger's 
Daughter.  Proscription,  persecution,  bigotry,  intolerance,  shutting  up  of 
the  book  of  the  word.  And  do  Protestants  now  mean  to  out-Jesuit  the 
Jesuits  ?  Do  they  mean  to  strike  and  not  be  seen  ?  To  be  felt  and  not  to 
be  heard?  To  put  a  shudder  upon  humanity  by  the  masks  of  mates? 
Will  they  wear  the  monkish  cowls?  Will  they  inflict  penalties  at  the 
polls  without  reasoning  together  with  their  fellows  at  the  hustings?  Will 
they  proscribe?  Persecute?  Will  they  bloat  up  themselves  into  that 
bigotry  which  would  burn  non-conformists  ?  Will  they  not  tolerate  free- 
dom of  conscience,  but  doom  dissenters,  in  secret  conclave,  to  a  forfeiture 
of  civil  privileges  for  a  religious  difference?  Will  they  not  translate  the 
scripture  of  their  faith?  Will  they  visit  us  with  dark  lanterns  and  exe- 
cute us  by  signs,  and  test  oaths,  and  in  secrecy?  Protestantism !  forbid  it! 

If  anything  was  ever  open,  fair,  and  free— if  anything  was  ever  blatant 
even— it  was  the  Reformation.  To  quote  from  a  mighty  British  pen :  "  It 
gave  a  mighty  impulse  and  increased  activity  to  thought  and  inquiry, 
agitated  the  inert  mass  of  accumulated  prejudices  throughout  Europe. 
The  effect  of  the  concussion  was  general,  but  the  shock  was  greatest  in  thb 
country  (England).  It  toppled  down  the  full  grown  intolerable  abuses 
of  centuries  at  a  blow ;  heaved  the  ground  from  under  the  feet  of  bigoted 
faith  and  slavish  obedience ;  and  the  roar  and  dashing  of  opinions,  loosened 
from  their  accustomed  hold,  might  be  heard  like  the  noise  of  an  angry 
sea,  and  has  never  yet  subsided.  Grermany  first  broke  the  spell  of  misbe- 
gotten fear,  and  gave  the  watchword ;  but  England  joined  the  shout,  and 
echoed  it  back,  with  her  island  voice,  from  her  thousand  cliffs  and  craggy 
shores,  in  a  longer  and  louder  strain.    With  that  cry  the  genius  of  Great 
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Britain  rose,  and  threw  down  the  gauntlet  tp  the  nations.  There  was  a 
mighty  fermentation  ;  the  waters  were  out;  public  opinion  was  in  a* state 
of  projection ;  liberty  was  held  out  to  all  to  think  and  speak  the  truth ; 
men's  brains  were  busy ;  their  spirits  stirring ;  their  hearts  full ;  and  their 
hands  not  idle.  Their  eyes  were  open  to  eiipect  the  greatest  things,  and 
their  ears  burned  with  curiosity  and  zeal  to  know  the  truth,  that  the  truth 
might  make  them  free.  The  death  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  scarlet 
vice  and  bloated  hypocrisy,  loosened  tongues,  and  made  the  talismans  and 
loye  tokens  of  popish  superstitions  with  which  she  had  beguiled  her  fol- 
lowers and  committed  abominations  with  the  people,  fall  harmless  from 

their  necks." 

««««««««« 


EGBERT  TOOMBS  ON  SLAVERY, 

At  Tbemont  Temple,  BoerroN,  Januaby  24,  1856. 

[Robert  Toombs^  a  politician,  was  bom  in  Georgia,  in  1810.  He  stud- 
ied law,  served  under  General  Scott  as  Captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Creek 
War  in  1836,  and  was  a  member  of  Congress  (1845-*53),  and  afterward  a 
United  States  Senator.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  extreme  Southern  party, 
was  expelled  from  the  Senate,  March  14,  1861,  after  having  withdrawn 
and  entered  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  was  for  a  short  time  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  served  as  a  Brigadier  General  in 
the  Confederate  Army.] 

In  1790  there  were  less  than  seven  hundred  thousand  slaves  in  the 
United  States;  in  1850  the  number  exceeded  three  and  one-quarter  mil- 
lions. The  same  authority  shows  their  increase,  for  the  ten  years  preceding^ 
the  last  census,  to  have  been  above  28  per  cent.,  or  nearly  3  per  cent  per 
annum,  an  increase  equal,  allowing  for  the  element  of  foreign  immigra- 
tion, to  the  white  race,  and  nearly  three  times  that  of  the  free  blacks  of 
the  North.  But  these  legal  rights  of  the  slave  embrace  but  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  privileges  actually  enjoyed  by  him.  He  has,  by  universal  cus- 
tom, the  control  of  much  of  his  own  time,  which  is  applied,  at  his  own 
choice  and  convenience,  to  the  mechanic  arts,  to  agriculture,  or  to  some 
other  profitable  pursuit,  which  not  only  gives  him  the  power  of  purchase 
over  many  additional  necessaries  of  life,  but  over  many  of  its  luxuries,  and 
in  numerous  cases  enables  him  to  purchase  his  freedom  when  he  desires  it. 
Besides,  the  nature  of  the  relation  of  master  and  slave  begets  kindness,  im- 
poses duties  (and  secures  their  performance),  which  exist  in  no  other  rela- 
tion of  capital  and  labor.  Interest  and  humanity  co-operate  in  harmony 
for  the  well-being  of  slave  labor.  Thus  the  monster  objection  to  our  insti- 
tution of  slavery,  that  it  deprives  labor  of  its  wages,  can  not  stand  the  test 
of  a  truthful  investigation.  A  slight  examination  of  the  true  theory  of 
wages  will  further  expose  its  fallacy.  Under  a  system  of  free  labor  wages 
are  usually  paid  in  money,  the  representative  of  products — under  ours,  in 
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products  themselves.  One  of  your  most  distinguished  statesmen  and  pa- 
triots, President  John  Adams,  said  that  the  difference  to  the  State  was 
"imaginary."  "  What  matters  it  (said  he)  whether  a  landlord,  employ- 
ing ten  laborers  on  his  farm,  gives  them  annually  as  much  money  as  will 
buy  them  the  necessaries  of  life,  or  gives  them  those  necessaries  at  short 
hand?"  All  experience  has  shown  that  if  that  be  the  measure  of  the 
wages  of  labor,  it  is  safer  for  the  laborer  to  take  his  wages  in  products  than 
in  their  fluctuating  pecuniary  value.  Therefore,  if  we  pay  in  the  necessa- 
ries and  comforts  of  life  more  than  any  given  amount  of  pecuniary  wages 
will  buy,  then  our  laborer  is  paid  higher  than  the  laborer  who  receives  that 
amount  of  wages.  The  most  authentic  agricultural  statistics  of  England 
show  that  the  wages  of  agricultural  and  unskilled  labor  in  that  kingdom 
not  only  fail  to  furnish  the  laborer  with  the  comforts  of  our  slave,  but  even 
with  the  necessaries  of  life ;  and  no  slaveholder  could  escape  a  conviction 
for  cruelty  to  his  slaves  who  gave  his  slave  no  more  of  the  necessaries  of 
life  for  his  labor  than  the  wages  paid  to  their  agricultural  laborers  by  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England  wbuld  buy.  Under  their  system  man 
has  become  less  valuable  and  less  cared  for  than  domestic  animals ;  and 
noble  dukes  will  depopulate  whole  districts  of  men  to  supply  their  places 
with  sheep,  and  then  with  intrepid  audacity  lecture  and  denounce  Ameri- 
can slaveholders. 

But  it  is  objected  that  religious  instruction  is  denied  the  slave^while 
it  is  true  that  religious  instruction  and  privileges  are  not  enjoined  by  law 
in  all  of  the  States,  the  number  of  slaves  who  are  in  connection  with  the 
different  churches  abundantly  proves  the  universality  of  their  enjoyment 
of  those  privileges.  And  a  much  larger  number  of  the  race  in  slavery 
enjoy  the  consolations  of  religion  than  the  efforts  of  the  combined  Chris- 
tian world  have  been  able  to  convert  to  Christianity  out  of  all  the  millions 
of  their  countrymen  who  remained  in  their  native  land. 

The  immoralities  of  the  slaves,  and  of  those  connected  with  slavery, 
are  constant  themes  of  Abolition  denunciation.  They  are  lamentably 
great;  but  it  remains  to  be  shown  that  they  are  greater  than  with  the  la- 
boring poor  of  England,  or  any  other  country.  And  it  is  shown  thai  oar 
slaves  are  without  the  additional  stimulant  of  want  to  drive  them  to 
crime — we  have  at  least  removed  from  them  the  temptation  and  excose  of 
hunger.  Poor  human  nature  is  here  at  least  spared  the  wretched  fate  of 
the  utter  prostration  of  its  moral  nature  at  the  feet  of  its  physical  wants. 
Lord  Ashley's  report  to  the  British  Parliament  shows  that  in  the  capital 
of  that  empire,  perhaps  within  the  hearing  of  Stafford  House  and  Exeter 
Hall,  hunger  alone  daily  drives  its  thousands  of  men  and  women  into  the 
abyss  of  crime. 

It  is  also  objected  that  our  slaves  are  debarred  the  benefits  of  education. 
This  objection  is  also  well  taken,  and  is  not  without  force.  And  for  this 
evil  the  slaves  are  greatly  indebted  to  the  Abolitionists.     Formerly  in 
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none  of  the  slaveholding  States  was  it  forbidden  to  teach  slaves  to  read  and 
write;  bat  the  character  of  the  literature  soaght  to^e  furnished  them  by 
the  Abolitionists  caused  these  States  to  take  counsel  rather  of  their  pas-, 
sions  than  their  reason,  and  to  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil ;  better 
counsels  will  in  time  prevail,  and  this  will  be  remedied.  It  is  true  that 
the  slave,  from  his  protected  position,  has  less  need  of  education  than  the 
free  laborer,  who  has  to  struggle  for  himself  in  the  warfare  of  society ;  yet 
it  is  both  nseful  to  him,  his  master,  and  society. 

The  want  of  legal  protection  to  the  marriage  relation  is  also  a  fruitful 
source  of  agitation  among  the  opponents  of  slavery.  The  complaint  is 
not  without  foundation.  This  is  an. evil  not  yet  removed  by  law ;  but  mar- 
riage is  not  inconsistent  with  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  exists  among 
us,  and  the  objection,  therefore,  lies  rather  to  an  incident  than  to  the 
essence  of  the  system.  But  in  the  truth  and  fact  marriage  does  exbt  to  a 
very  great  extent  among  slaves,  and  is  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
owners;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  careful  investigation,  that  fewer  chil- 
dren are  bom  out  of  wedlock  among  slaves  than  in  the  capitals  of  two  of 
the  most  civilized  countries  of  Europe — Austria  and  France ;  in  the  former 
one-half  of  the  children  are  thus  born ;  in  the  latter,  more  than  one-fourtli- 
But  even  in  this  we  have  deprived  the  slave  of  no  pre-existing  right.  We 
found  the  race  without  any  knowledge  of  or  regard  for  the  institution  of 
marriage,  and  we  are  reproached  with  not  having  as  yet  secured  to  it  that, 
with  all  other  blessings  of  civilization.  To  protect  that  and  other  domestic 
ties  by  laws  forbidding,  under  proper  regulations,  the  separation  of  fami- 
lies, would  be  wise,  proper,  and  humane;  and  some  of  the  slaveholding 
States  have  already  adopted  partial  legislation  for  the  removal  of  these 
evils.  But  the  objection  is  far  more  formidable  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
The  accidents  and  necessities  of  life,  the  desire  to  better  one's  condition, 
produce  infinitely  a  greater  amount  of  separation  in  families  of  the  white 
than  ever  happens  to  the  the  colored  race.  This  is  true  even  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  general  condition  of  the  people  is  prosperous.  But  it  is 
still  more  marked  in  Europe.  The  injustice  and  despotism  of  England 
toward  Ireland  has  produced  more  separation  of  Irish  families,  and  sun- 
dered more  domestic  ties  within  the  last  ten  years  than  African  slavery 
has  effected  since  its  introduction  into  the  United  States.  The  twenty 
millions  of  freemen  in  the  United  States  are  witnesses  of  the  dispersive 
injustice  of  the  Old  World.  The  general  happiness,  cheerfulness,  and  con- 
tentment of  slaves  attest  both  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  system 
and  their  natural  adaptation  to  their  condition.  They  require  no  standing 
armies  to  enforce  their  obedience ;  while  the  evidence  of  discontent,  and 
the  appliances  of  force  to  repress  it,  are  everywhere  visible  among  the  toil- 
ing millions  of  the  earth;  even  in  the  Northern  States  of  this  Union, 
strikes  and  mobs,  unions  and  combinations  against  employers,  attest  at 
once  the  misery  and  discontent  of  labor  among  them.  England  keeps  one 
hundred  thousand  soldiers  in  time  of  peace,  a  large  navy,  and  an  innumer- 
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able  police,  to  secure  obedience  to  her  social  institutions ;  and  physical 
force  is  the  sole  guarantee  of  her  social  order,  the  only  element  of  her 
gigantic  empire. 

I  have  briefly  traced  the  condition  of  the  African  race  through  all  ages 
and  all  countries,  and  described  it  fairly  and  truly  under  Americao 
slavery,  and  I  submit  that  the  proposition  is  fully  proven,  that  his  posi- 
tion in  slavery  among  us  is  superior  to  any  which  he  has  ever  attained  in 
any  age  or  country.  The  picture  is  not  without  shade  as  well  as  light; 
evils  and  imperfections  cling  to  man  and  all  of  his  works,  and  this  is  not 
exempt  from  them. 


XX 

EIGHTEENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1857-1861. 
JAMES  BUCHANAN,  President.         JOHN  C.  BRECKENRIDOE.  Vice  PBBmKMT. 

XXXVth  and  XXXVIth  Gongreasea. 
SECTION  1. 

Buchanan  and  Breckenridge  were  duly  inaugurated  oo 
March  4,  1867.    President  Buchanan  announced  that  "the 

object  of  his  Administration  would  be 
Buchanan's  Hessa^^e.    to  destroy  any  sectional  party  and  to 

restore,  if  possible^  that  national,  fra- 
ternal feeling  between  the  different  States  that  had  existed 
during  the  days  of  the  fathers  of  the  Republic."  It  was  too 
late — interests  were  too  widely  divided,  sentiments  were  too 
discordant,  passions  were  too  highly  inflamed. 

!  JAMES  BUCHANAN. 

James  Buchanan  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia, April  22,  1791.  He  graduated  at  Dickinson  College  in 
1809,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  Lancaster  in  1812,  and  soon 
obtained  a  large  practice.  He  was  elected  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature  in  1814,  and  in  1821  to  Congress^  where  he 
remained  ten  years. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1828  he  took  an  active  part  in 
fevor  of  General  Jackson,  and  in  the  next  Congress  was  chair- 
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man  of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  1829  he  was  one  of  the 
managers  chosen  by  the  House  for  the  impeachment  of  Judge 
Peck.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  Russia  in  1831,  and 
concluded  the  first  commercial  treaty  between  that  countrj^ 
and  the  United  States. 

In  1833  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where 
he  became  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  remained  till  1845,  when  he  entered  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Polk  as  Secretary  of  State.  In  the  Senate  he  held  that 
Congress  had  no  power  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  the  only  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  who  reported  in  favor  of  it. 

At  the  close  of  Polkas  Administration  (1849),  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan retired  to  private  life.  From  1853  to  1856  he  was 
Minister  to  England,  and  with  the  Ministers  to  Spain  and 
France,  Soule  and  Mason,  drew  up  the  celebrated  "  Ostem> 
Manifesto"  (page  464),  in  fevor  of  the  purchase  of  Cuba 
by  the  United  States,  In  1856  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected 
President  by  the  Democratic  party,  receiving  174  electoral 
votes  from  nineteen  States,  against  114  for  Fremont  and  8 
for  Fillmore.  The  unsettled  condition  of  Kansas,  troubles 
with  the  Mormons,  and  the  John  Brown  affair  distracted  his 
Administration,  and  the  Secession  movement  broke  out  at  its 
close. 

In  his  message  of  December,  1860,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  the  issue  of  disunion  would  be  averted,  a{tributed  the  im- 
pending troubles  to  the  Northern  agitation  of  the  slavery 
question,  and  argued  that  Congress  had  no  power  to  coerce 
into  submission  a  seceding  or  seceded  State.  He  held  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  see  that  the  laws  be  feith- 
fuUy  executed,  but  that  circumstances  had  put  it  out  of  his 
power  to  do  this  in  South  Carolina.  He  afterward  refused 
to  treat  with  the  South  Carolina  commissioners  for  the  de- 
livery to  that  State  of  Federal  property,  to  order  the  with- 
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drawal  of  United  States  troops  from  Charleston  harbor,  or 
to  reenforce. 

In  1866  he  published  a  book  entitled  "  Mr.  Bp-^«««"'« 
Administration.'^     He  died  June  1,  1868. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  BUCHANAN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 
Term,  1857-*61— Four  Years. 

IN 

Jameb  Buchanan  (1791-1868),  of  Pennsylvania,  Pre8ident..M2 

Ftoe  President. 
Joas  0.  Brbckenridoe  (born  1821),  of  Kentucky Mt 

Seeretaries  of  Stale, 

Lewis  Gasb  (178S-1866),  of  Michigan Mi 

JerkboahS.  Black  (born  1810),  of  Pennsylvania De 

Seereiaries  of  the  Treasury, 

Howell  Cobb  (1815-1868),  of  Georgia M« 

Phimp  F.  Thomas  (bom  1810),  of  Maryland D» 

John  A.  Dix  (born  1798),  of  New  York Jai 

Secretaries  of  War. 

Jameb  B.  Floyd  (1806-1863),  of  Virginia Mi 

Joseph  Holt  (bom  1807),  of  Kentucky De< 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Isaac  Toucet  (1796-1869),  of  Connecticut Ma 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Jacob  Thomfsou  (bom  1810),  of  Mississippi Ms 

Poetmaslers  OenetM^. 

Horatio  King  (bora  1811),  of  Maine  (declined) Mi 

Aaron  V.  Brown  (1795-1859),  of  Tennessee Mi 

Joseph  Holt  (born  1807),  of  Kentucky Ma 

Horatio  King,  of  Maine Fel 
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Attorneys  OeneraL 

Jeremiah  S.  Black  (bom  1810),  of  Pennsylvania- March  6, 1857 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  (1814-1869),  of  Pennsylvania Dec    20, 1860 

Speakers  6/  the  House. 

sbrVed. 

James  L.  Oeb  (1822-1873),  of  South  Carolina 35th  Cong.,  1857 

William  Pennington  (1797-1862),  of  New  Jersey 36th  Cong.,  1859 

Three  Free  States  Admitted. — During  Buchanan's  Admin- 
istration— 

Minnesota  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-second  State,  May 
11,  1858. 

Oregon  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-third  State,  February 
14,  1859. 

Kansas  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-fourth  State,  January 

29,  1861. 

SECTION  3. 

Two  days  after  Mr.  Buchanan's  inauguration,  additional 
provocation  was  given  to  the  political  opponents  of  slavery 
by  a  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  through  Chief  Jus- 
tice Taney,  which  declared  that  slave  owners  might  take 
their  slaves  into  any  State  in  the  Union  without  forfeiting 

authority  over  them.  In  the  ^*  Dred  Scott 
The  ^'Dred  Scott"  case,"  it  was  decided  that  a  negro  was  not 
Decision.  a  citizen,  and  it  was  held  by  two-thirds 

of  the  judges  that  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise was  contrary  to  the  Constitution.  The  Dred  Scott 
case,  though  one  of  the  most  important  ever  decided  in  the 
United  States,  was  originally  a  case  of  simple  assault  and  bat- 
tery. Scott  and  his  wife  were  slaves,  belonging  to  a  surgeon 
in  the  United  States  army.  They  were  taken  into  and  resi- 
ded in  Illinois,  and  at  Fort  Snelling,  in  territory  where,  by 
the  ordinance  of  1787,  slavery  was  forever  prohibited.  Af- 
terward they  were  carried  into  Missouri,  where  they  and  their 
children  were  held  as  slaves.  There  he  was  whipped  for  some 
offense  and  brought  suit  for  damages,  claiming  freedom  on 
,the  ground  that  by  the  act  of  his  master  he  and  wife  had  been 
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taken  into  free  territory.  The  owner^s  demurrer  denied  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a  citizen,  or  could  sue,  since  he  was  descen- 
ded from  slave  ancestors  and  never  had  been  set  free.  This 
was  decided  against  him  by  the  State  Circuit  Court  of  Mis- 
souri, and  judgment  given  in  favor  of  Dred  Scott. 

By  successive  appeals  the  case  finally  reached  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court.  The  decision  of  this  Court  was,  in 
substance,  that  the  ancestors  of  negro  slaves  were  not  regarded 
S8  persons  by  the  founders  of  the  Government,  but  as  chattels; 
that  the  plaintiff,  Dred  Scott,  was  no  citizen  of  Missouri,  but 
a  chattel,  without  standing  in  Court,  and  his  case  must  be  dis- 
missed for  want  of  jurisdiction.  The  Court  further  took 
occasion  to  observe  that  Congress  had  no  more  right  to  pro- 
hibit the  carrying  of  slaves  into  any  State  or  Territory  than 
it  had  to  prohibit  the  carrying  thither  of  horses  or  any  other 
property,  for  slaves  were  property,  whose  secure  possession 
was  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  against  Scott  created  intense  excitement  through 
the  North.  The  results  of  this  decision  tended  to  show  the 
&ilure  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  an  arbiter,  and  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  North  to  the  impracticable  demands  of  the 
slave-owners. 

The  Southern  slave -owners  had  grown  into  a  Slave 
Power.  In  1857  they  controlled  the  South, 
Incipiency  of  the  South  controlled  the  Democratic  party,  and 
SeeiMsion.  the  Democratic  party  controlled  the  Union. 

In  the  Kansas  struggle  they  were  overmatched 
by  the  superior  power,  resources,  and  enthusiasm  of  the  free 
States,  and  were  therefore  becoming  extremely  doubtful  of 
success  in  the  contest.  The  territory  acquired  from  Mexico 
had  not  yielded  the  expected  increase  of  slave  States  and 
United  States  Senators.  The  failure  to  make  Kansas  a  slave 
State  left  but  three  available  courses  to  pursue — to  add  Cuba 
to  the  Union  as  material  for  new  slave  States,  to  acquire  new 
and  more  populous  territory  south  of  Texas  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, or  to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade.     "  Failing  in  all 
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these^  they  desired  a  Secession^  or  separation^  from  the  free 
States,  and  the  formation  of  an  Independent  Government, 
in  which  slavery  would  be  secured  from  all  attacks  or  restric- 
tions." 

Many  slave-owners  demanded  a  re-opening  of  the  Afri- 
can Slave  Trade.  They  believed  that  the  South  had  been 
overpowered  in  the  Kansas  struggle  because  of  her  inability 
to  pour  slaves  into  the  new  Territory  at  once.  There  was  a 
strong  probability  that  the  next  Democratic  Convention 
would  declare  in  favor  of  renewing  the  slave  trade  with 
Africa. 

In  Congress  the  debates  were  mainly  upon  the  Kansas 
struggle.  A  Pro -Slavery  Convention,  at 
The  Lecompton  Lecompton,  formed  a  State  Constitution 
Conventioii.  (1857).    This  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 

people,  but  only  votes  "  For  the  Constitu- 
tution  toith  Slavery,''  or  "For  the  Constitution  without 
Slavery"  were  to  be  received.  Not  being  allowed  in  either 
event  to  vote  against  the  Constitution,  the  Free  State  settlers 
refused  to  vote  at  all,  and  the  Lecompton  Constitution 
with,  slavery  received  a  majority. 

The  refusal  of  the  free  State  men  to  vote  on  the  LcHJorap- 
ton  Constitution  gave  their  opponents  an  advantage  in  posi- 
tion at  variance  with  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  the  people. 
The  President  of  that  Convention  forwarded  the  document 
to  President  Buchanan  with  an  official  request  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress.  This  the  President  did  in  his  message 
of  February  2,  1 858,  recommending  the  admission  of  Kansas 
under  it.  The  message  created  a  violent  debate,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  months.  Sectional  abuse  and  bitterness 
characterized  the  debates  in  both  Houses  of  Congress.  The 
House  passed  the  bill,  with  the  proviso  that 
Bitter  Debates  the  Constitution  should  again  be  submitted 
in  Congress.  to  a  popular  vote.  The  Senate  rejected  the 
proviso.  A  conference  committee  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  of  the  House  should  be  adopted,  with 
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an  additional  proviso  making  large  grants  of  public  lands  to 
the  new  State,  if  the  people  of  Kansas  should  vote  to  adopt 
the  Lecompton   Constitution.     In  this   form   the   bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses,  and  became  law.     The  proffered  in- 
ducement of  public  lands  was  a  failure,  and  in  August  (1858) 
the  Lecompton  Constitution  was  rejected   by  a   large  vote. 
Kansas,  therefore,  still  remained  a  Territory.     In  1859,  at 
an  election  called  by  the  Territorial  Legislature,  the  people 
decided  in  favor  of  another  Convention  to  form  a  State  Con- 
stitution.    This  body  met  at  Wyandot  in  July,  1859,  and 
adopted  a  State  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery.  The  Wyan- 
dot Constitutioil  was  submitted  to  the  people.     It  was  adopted 
by  a  majority  exceeding  4,000,  and  under 
Kansas  Admitted,     it  Kansas  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on 
the  29th  of  January,  1861. 
The  authority  of  the  General  Government  had  been  openly 
resisted  in  Utah,  and  in  1857  a  military 
The  Mormons.  force  was  sent  across  the  plains  to  reduce 

(See  also  Arthv/r^s  the  Mormons  to  submission.  For  years 
Administration.)  they  had  defied  the  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, acknowledging  no  Grovemor  but 
Brigham  Youxg.  This  sect  had  sprung  up  in  the  State  of 
New  York  (1827),  and  had  emigrated  to  Missouri  (1838), 
from  Missouri  to  Illinois  (1839),  and  from  Illinois  to  Utah, 
which  was  named  by  them  Deseret.  Their  feith  was  founded 
on  certain  "golden  plates,"  engraved  with  supplementary 
Scriptures,  and  designated  "the  Book  of  Mormon."  The 
plates  were  represented  to  have  been  buried  by  a  remnant  of 
the  Lost  Tribes  of  Israel,  and  were  discovered  and  inter- 
preted by  Joseph  Smith,  who  thus  became  the  founder,  the 
leader,  and  the  prophet  of  "  The  Latter  Day  Saints."  These 
Mormons  had  been  expelled  from  Missouri,  and  had  been 
assailed  at  their  settlement  in  Illinois,  at  Nauvoo,  on  the 
Mississippi,  by  Governor  Ford  and  the  militia.  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  brother  Hiram  were  confined  in  the  jail  at 
Carthage,  and  were  murdered  there  by  a  mob  (June,  1844). 
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Their  followers  crossed  the  desert,  and,  under  Brigham 
Young,  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  formed  an  indepentlont 
community  in  the  wilderness  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  (1845-6). 
Here  the  Great  Basin  seemed  to  be  closed  in  from  the  access 
of  the  profane  world,  and  the  new  Canaan  recalled  the  old 
by  its  salt  inland  sea  and  its  river  without  further  outlet. 
When  the  President  extended  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  over  this  remote  Territory,  the  officers  were  resisted 
and  defied.  To  secure  obedience,  General  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  was  sent  across  the  plains  with  a  force  of  twent)-- 
five  hundred  men  (1857).  After  much  delay  and  embarrass- 
ment, the  difficulties  of  the  way  and  of  subsistence  were  sur- 
mounted. On  the  arrival  of  the  army  before  Salt  Lake  City, 
terms  of  submission  were  proposed  and  accepted  (1858). 
The  acrimony  of  feeling  between  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  States  was  aggravated  by  a  bold 
The  John  Brown  Raid,  and  startling  event  at  Harper's  Fer- 
ry, on  the  edge  of  Virginia.  Octo- 
ber 16,  1859,  John  Brown,  with  a  company  of  twenty-one 
men,  believing  that  he  would  be  justified  in  taking  the  law  into 
his  own  hands,  seized  upon  the  United  States  Arsenal  at  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  proclaimed  freedom  to  all  the  slaves  in  that 
vicinity.  This  was  the  same  Brown  who  had  signalized  his 
desperate  courage  in  the  Kansas  records  (page  466).  United 
States  troops  arrested  him  and  his  band,  after  some  resistance, 
and  he  and  six  of  his  associates  were  tried,  convicted  of  trea- 
son, and  hanged  (December  2,  1859).  This  act  of  Brown 
was  regarded  by  the  South  as  indicative  of  Northern  senti- 
ment, and  the  most  intense  animosity  was  aroused.  This 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  Great  Civil  War.  The  right  and 
wrong  of  slavery  was  thereafter  more  generally  discussed 
than  ever.  The  talent  of  the  South  favored  it ;  while,  with 
at  least  a  large  measure  of  truth,  it  can  be  said  that  the  tal- 
ent of  the  North  opposed  it.  So  bitter  grew  the  feeling  that 
soon  the  churches  of  the  sections  began  to  divide,  no  other 
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political  qaestion  having  ever  before  disturbed  the  oharch 
union. 

In  December,  1858,  the  Homestead  Bill  was  debated. ' 
It  gave  heads  of  fiimilies  the  right  to 
The  Homestead  Bill,  purchase  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres 
of  public  lands  at  1 1.25  per  acre.  It 
was  passed  by  the  House,  but  postponed  by  the  Senate.  At 
the  next  session  of  Congress,  in  December,  1869,  the  bill 
was  again  passed  by  the  House.  The  Senate  passed  a  sub- 
stitute, to  which  the  House  agr^,  giving  public  lands,  to 
actual  settlers  at  twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  It  was  vetoed 
by  the  President,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  unjust  to  the 
older  States  in  really  giving  away  lands  to  the  newer  States. 
The  Southern  opposition  to  a  Homestead  Bill  seems  to  have 
come  from  the  apprehension  that  it  would  increase  immigra- 
tion in  the  North- West,  and  thus  increase  the  Free  State 
representation  in  the  Senate. 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  on  the  2d  of  April,  1860.  It  was  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  all  the  thirty- 
The  Cbarleston-Bal-  three  States  of  the  Union.  It  adopted  the 
timore  Convention,  two-third  rule.  Caleb  Cushing,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, presided.  A  radical  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  exhibited  among  the  members  on  the 
question  of  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  entire  South  and 
a  minority  of  the  North  held  that  slave  property  was  as  valid 
under  the  Constitution  as  any  other  class  of  property.  The 
proceedings  were  stormy,  and  resulted  in  the  splitting  of  the 
Convention  and  the  party  into  two  distinct  fragments,  through 
the  refusal  of  the  Douglas  Democrats  to  agree  to  the  demands 
of  the  Southern  wing.  The  strict  constructionist  platforms 
of  past  Conventions  were  reaflBrmed  by  both  Actions ;  they 
also  declared  for  a  Pacific  Railway  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
Cuba.  The  Southern  delegates  offered  additional  resolutions, 
affirming  the  doctrine  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  that  neither 
Congress  nor  the  Territorial  Legislatures  had  a  right  to  pro- 
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hibit  slavery  in  the  Territories.  The  Douglas  delegates 
(Northern  Democrats)  stood  firmly  by  the  theory  of  Popular 
Sovereignty,  and  offered  a  resolution,  that  the  party  would 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Conven- 
tion adopted  the  Douglas  platform,  whereupon  the  delega- 
tions from  many  Southern  States  successively  protested  and 
withdrew.  The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  ballot  fifty- 
seven  times  for  candidates  without  a  choice,  and  adjourned  to 
meet  again  at  Baltimore,  June  18th.  When  it  reassembled 
several  new  Douglas  delegations  were  admitted,  whereupon 
the  few  remaining  Southern  delegates  also  withdrew.  The 
Convention  then  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
and  Herschel  V.  Johnson,  of  Georgia. 

Another  Convention  assembled  at  Baltimore  on  June  23, 
1860,  styling  itself  the  "National  Demo- 
The  Breckenridge  cratic  Convention.^'  It  was  composed 
Convention.  chiefly  of  the  seceding  delegates  from  the 

Douglas  Convention,  and  the  original 
delegates  from  Alabama  and  Louisiana.  John  C.  Brecken- 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  Joseph 
Lane,  of  Oregon,  for  Vice  President.  Thus  terminated  the 
Breckenridge  Convention. 

The  American  (or  Know  Nothing)  party,  now  calling  itself 
the  Constitutional  Union  Party,  held 
The  Constitutional  a  Convention  at  Baltimore,  May  19th,  and 
Union  Party.  adopted  an  evasive  platform,  declaring  as 

its  political  principles  "  The  Constitution 
of  the  country,  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  enforcement 
of  the  laws.''  It  nominated  John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Edward  Everett,  of  Massachusetts. 

The  Republicans  had  named  May  16, 1860,  as  the  date,  and 

Chicago  as  the  place  for  holding  their 

The  Chicago  Repnb-     second  National  Convention.  They  de- 

lican  Convention.        olared  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all 

men ;  denounced  the  threats  of  disunion 
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and  Democratic  administration  in  Kansas  and  at  Washington ; 
declared  that  freedom  was  the  normal  condition  of  the  Terri- 
tories, which  Congress  was  bound  to  preserve  and  defend ; 
and  pronounced  in  fevor  of  Protection,  Internal  Improve- 
ments, the  Homestead  Bill,  and  a  Pacific  Railway.  It  nomi- 
nated Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,  and  Hannibsd  Hamlin,  of 
Maine. 

Thus,  four  Presidential  candidates'  were  in  the  field.  Old 
political  parties  were  broken  up  by  the  long  sectional  agita- 
tion. The  whole  country  was  convulsed  by  the  canvass,  for 
vital  issues  were  involved.  The  divided  Democratic  party 
lost  the  power  which  it  had  held  for  twelve  out  of  fifteen 
Presidential  terms  since  the  accession  of  Jefferson.,  The  dis- 
cordant efforts  of  the  three  parties  opposed 
Lincoln  Elected,  to  the  Republicans  only  made  Lincoln's 
election  more  certain,  and  in  November 
Republican  electors  were  chosen  by  every  Free  State  but  one 
(New  Jersey),  giving  them  a  majority  of  all  the  electoral 
votes. 

When  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  assured,  apprehen- 
sion filled  the  minds  of  reflecting  men.  Propositions  of  re- 
sistance and  preparations  to  render  resistance  effectual,  had 
been  made  in  several  Southern  States  during  the  year.  To 
these  it  appeared  that  the  time  of  action  would  no  longer  be 
postponed;  but  a  strong  Union  sentiment  still  lingered  at 
the  South.  An  attempt  at  conciliation 
The  Calm  Before  was  made  by  Senator  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
the  Storm.  tucky  (December),  but  "  the  Crittenden 

Compromise"  was  rejected  by  Congress. 
The  Cabinet  was  already  crumbling  away.  Mr.  Cobb,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  resigned;  and  General  Cass  soon 
followed  him,  because  the  President  refused  to  reinforce  Fort 
Moultrie.  President  Buchanan's  message  had  alleged  that 
neither  the  Executive  nor  Congress  had  the  power  to  coerce 
a  State. 
32 
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In  this  conjunction  of  affairs  the  Convention  of  South 
Carolina  passed  the  first  Ordinance  of  Secession, 
Secession,  and  ''  solemnly  declared  that  the  union  heretofore 
existing  between  this  State  and  the  other  States 
of  North  America  is  dissolved/'  Commissioners  were  a|)- 
pointed  to  negotiate  for  the  surrender  of  the  forts  and  other 
Federal  property  within  the  State.  They  were  denied  official 
recognition.  By  the  1st  of  February  (1861),  six  other 
States — Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
and  Texas — passed  ordinances  of  secession.  Their  Repre- 
sentatives and  Senators  withdrew  from  Congress;  and  the 
forts,  arsenals,  and  other  Federal  property  within  their  lim- 
its were  seized.  The  night  after  Christmas,  Major  Andersoi 
abandoned  Fort  Moultrie,  and  occupied  Fort  Sumter,  which 
was  more  capable  of  defense.  The  President  declined  to 
order  the  garrison  back  to  Fort  Moultrie,  and  General  Floyd, 
the  new  Secretary  of  War,  resigned  (December  30).  The 
Cabinet  was  thus  rapidly  broken  up;  and  other  men,  with 
other  counsels,  were  introduced. 

The  supplies  of  the  Government  troops  at  Fort  Sumter,  in 
command  of  Major  Anderson,  were  low,  and  his  men  were 
few.  Batteries  had  been  erected  and  other  preparations  made 
for  the  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter.  Not 
Threatening  Clonds.  a  gun  was  fired  while  patiently  awaiting 
a  reply  to  the  demand  for  its  surrender. 
The  garrison  was  weak,  and  its  supplies  were  insufficient. 
Early  in  January  (1861),  President  Buchanan  determined  to 
send  reinforcements  and  provisions  secretly  to  the  beleaguered 
national  fort.  To  this  end,  he  ordered  the  steamer  "  Star  of 
the  West'^  to  Charleston  Harbor  with  men  and  supplies.  On 
attempting  to  approach  Fort  Sumter,  the  steamer  was  fired 
upon  by  the  Carolina  batteries.  She  was  obliged  to  return  to 
New  York  without  accomplishing  her  mission.  Anderson 
could  get  neither  men  nor  provisions,  and  there  he  lay,  nearly 
surrounded  by  batteries  growing  stronger  and  stronger  every 
day. 
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An  effort  to  avert  the  fratricidal  war  was  made  by  the  State 
of  Virginia,  which  urged  a  meeting  of  delegates  from  all  the 
States  to  devise  measures  of  pacification. 
Peace  Conference.  Twenty-one  States  were  represented  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  which  assembled  at 
Washington  (February  4, 1861).  Its  recommendations  were 
submitted  to  Congress,  and  were  rejected  in  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  thirty-four  to  three  (March  3).  On  the  same  night 
the  Crittenden  Compromise  was  thrown  out. 

On  the  same  day  which  commenced  the  session  of  the 
Peace  Congress  witnessed  the  assemblage  at  Montgomery, 
Alabama,  of  the  Congress  of  the  Confeder- 
The  Sonthem  ate  States,  the  name  adopted  by  the  union 
Confederacy.  of  the  seceded  States.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  Stales  was  adopted  with  a  few 
significant  alterations  (February  8).  Colonel  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  Senator  from  Mississippi,  was  elected  provisional 
President;  and  Mr.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,, 
an  earnest  advocate  for  the  old  Union  till  the  last  moment, 
was  chosen  Vice-President.  A  Cabinet  was  formed,  and 
Gustave  T.  Beauregard,  an  able  tactician,  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Confederate  forces.  The  organ- 
ization of  the  Confederate  Government  was  soon  complete. 
In  the  Constitution  of  the  Confederate  States  the  sovereign 
rights  of  each  State  were  recognized ;  the  favor  of  foreign 
nations  was  sought  by  pledges  of  free  trade ;  and  slavery  was 
guaranteed  protection  not  only  in  existing  States  but  in  Ter- 
ritories yet  to  be  acquired. 

The  remote  causes  of  the  great  civil  contest  now  about 
to  begin  may  be  briefly  summarized.  The 
Civil  War — Sum-  question  of  slavery  —  as  the  intelligent 
mary  of  Causes.  reader  has  observed — was  agitated  from 
the  time  the  Federal  Constitution  was 
adopted  till  the  war  freed  the  slaves.  It  was  the  prime  cause 
of  the  great  conflict. 

The  sectional  difference  between  the  North  and  the  South 
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had  its  source  iu  the  different  constructions  put  upon  the  Con- 
stitution by  the  people  of  the  two  sections,  and  the  difference 
of  climate,  which  greatly  modified  the  character  and  habits 
of  the  people ;  also,  while  the  agricultural  pursuits  and  staple 
products  of  the  South  made  slave  labor  profitable,  the  me- 
chanical pursuits  and  the  more  varied  products  of  the  North 
made  it  unprofitable.  There  were  also  other  causes  of  aliena- 
tion. A  feeling  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  existed,  arising 
from  the  little  intercourse  between  the  two  extremes.  The 
publication  of  sectional  books — generally  filled  with  fiilse- 
hood  and  ridicule — whose  popularity  depended  on  the  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  sections,  did  much  to  embitter  the 
sectional  hatred. 

These  antagonisms,  settled  first  by  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise of  1820;  reopened  by  the  Tariff  of  1828;  calmed  by 
Clay's  Compromise  tariff  (1833);  intensified  by  the  annexa- 
tion of  Texas  (1845),  and  the  consequent  war  with  Mexico 
(1846-48);  irritated  by  the  Wilmot  Proviso  (1846);  lulled 
for  a  time  by  the  Omnibus  Compromise  (1850);  a\%akened 
anew  by  the  "squatter  sovereignty''  policy  of  1853;  made 
furious  by  the  agitation  in  Kansas;  run  riot  by  the  Dred 
Scott  decision ;  the  attempted  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave 
Law,  and  the  John  Brown  raid, — had  now  reached  a  climax 
where  the  only  remedy  was  War. 

Both  the  North  and  the  South  misunderstood  each  other. 
The  South  believed  that  the  Northern  people  were  so  engaged 
in  pecuniary  greed,  and  so  weakened  by 
Mistaken  Sectional    habits  of  luxury,  that  they  could  send  to 
Views.  the  field  only  mercenary  soldiers,  whom 

the  patriotic  Southerners  could  easily 
beat.  Cotton  being  the  great  staple  of  the  South,  they 
thought  that  England  and  France  were  so  dependent  upon 
them  for  that  article,  that  their  Government  would  be  recog- 
nized and  defended  by  those  trans-Atlantic  powers.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  people  of  the  North  did  not  believe  that  the 
South  would  dare  to  fight  to  uphold  slavery,  since  it  had 
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4,000,000  slaves  exposed  to  the  chances  of  war.  They  thought 
the  action  of  the  Southerners  was  all  bluster,  and  hence  paid 
little  heed  to  the  threat  of  dissolving  the  Union.  The  North, 
believing  that  there  would  not  be  any  war  of  much  conse- 
quence, and  fearing  to  precipitate  matters,  remained  inactive ; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  South  made  vigorous  preparations 
to  carry  out  her  expressed  determination. 

The  decided  action  of  the  Southerners  in  the  attack  on  the 
"Star  of  the  West"  alarmed  the  North  and  aroused  it  from 

the  lethargy  into  which  it  had  fiillen.  Presi- 
Tlie  Sitaation.    dent  Buchanan   did   nothing   to  avert  the 

impending  conflict.  His  Cabinet  largely 
sympathized  with  the  Secessionists.  The  regular  army  was 
small  and  widely  scattered.  The  navy  had  been  sent  to  dis- 
tant ports.  Meanwhile,  all  was  energy  and  activity  in  the 
seceded  States.  OflScers  in  the  United  States  army  and  navy 
were  daily  resigning  and  joining  the  Confederacy. 

SECTION  4. 

ISeO.— CONSTITUTIONAL  UNION  PLATFORM. 

Baltimore,  May  9. 

Whereas,  Experience  has  demonstrated  that  platforms  adopted  by  the 
partisan  conventions  of  the  country  have  had  the  effect  to  mislead  and 
deceive  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  to  widen  the  political  divisions 
of  the  country,  by  the  creation  and  encouragement  of  geographical  and 
sectional  parties;  therefore, 

Resolvedf  That  it  is  both  the  part  of  patriotism  and  of  duty  to  recognize 
no  political  principles  other  than  the  Constitution  of  the  Country, 
THE  Union  of  the  States,  and  the  Enforcement  of  the  Laws;  and 
that  as  representatives  of  the  Constitutional  Union  men  of  the  country,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain, 
protect,  and  defend,  separately  and  unitedly,  these  great  principles  of 
public  liberty  and  national  safety  against  all  enemies  at  home  and  abroad, 
believing  that  thereby  peace  may  once  more  be  restored  to  the  country, 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  the  States  re-established,  and  the  Govern- 
ment again  placed  in  that  condition  of  justice,  fraternity,  and  equality, 
which,  under  the  example  and  Constitution  of  our  fathers,  has  solemnly 
bound  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  more  perfect  Union, 
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establbh  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  commoii 
defense,  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

I860.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— CHICAGO,  MAY  17. 

Baolvedy  That  we,  the  delegated  representatives  of  the  Republican  electp 
ors  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  in  discharge  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  our  constituents  and  our  country,  unite  in  the  following  declar- 
ations: 

1.  That  the  history  of  the  Nation,  during  the  last  four  yean,  has  fuUy 
established  the  propriety  and  necessity  of  the  organization  and  perpetu- 
ation of  the  Republican  party,  and  that  the  causes  which  called  it  into 
existence  are  permanent  in  their  nature,  and  now,  more  than  ever  before^ 
demand  its  peaceful  ^nd  Constitutional  triumph. 

2.  That  the  maintenance  of  the  principles  promulgated  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution,  "  That 
all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed," 
IB  essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  republican  institutions ;  and  that 
the  Federal  Constitution,  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  the  Union  of  the 
States,  must  and  shall  be  preserved. 

3.  That  to  the  Union  of  the  States  this  nation  owes  its  unprecedented 
increase  in  population,  its  surprising  development  of  material  resources, 
its  rapid  augmentation  of  wealth,  its  happiness  at  home,  and  its  honor 
abroad ;  and  we  hold  in  abhorrence  all  schemes  for  disunion,  come  from 
whatever  source  they  may ;  and  we  congratulate  the  country  that  no  Re- 
publican member  of  Congress  has  uttered  or  countenanced  the  threats  of 
disunion  so  often  made  by  Democratic  members,  without  rebuke  and  with 
applause  from  their  political  associates ;  and  we  denounce  those  threats  of 
disunion,  in  case  of  a  popular  overthrow  of  their  ascendency,  as  denying 
the  vital  principles  of  a  free  Government,  and  as  an  avowal  of  contem- 
plated treason,  which  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of  an  indignant  people 
sternly  to  rebuke  and  forever  silence. 

4.  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  es- 
pecially the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domestic  in- 
stitutions according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to  that 
balance  of  powers  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  political 
fabric  depends;  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion,  by  armed  force,  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as  among 
the  gravest  of  crimes. 

5.  That  the  present  Democratic  Administration  has  far  exceeded  our 
worst  apprehensions,  in  its  measureless  subserviency  to  the  exactions  of  a 
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sectional  interest,  as  especially  evinced  in  its  desperate  exertions  to  force 
the  infamous  Liecompton  Constitution  upon  the  protesting  people  of  Kan- 
sas ;  in  construing  the  personal  relations  between  master  and  servant  to 
involve  an  unqualified  property  in  persons ;  in  its  attempted  enforcement, 
everywhere,  on  land  and  sea,  through  the  intervention  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Federal  courts,  of  the  extreme  pretensions  of  a  purely  Icvcal  interest; 
and  in  its  general  and  unvarying  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to  it  by  a 
confiding  people. 

6.  That  the  people  justly  view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance 
which  pervades  every  department  of  the  Federal  Qovemment ;  that  a  re- 
turn to  rigid  economy  and  accountability  is  indispensable  to  arrest  the 
systematic  plunder  of  the  public  treasury  by  favored  partisans ;  while  the 
recent  startling  developments  of  frauds  and  corruptions  at  the  Federal 
metropolis  show  that  an  'entire  change  of  Administration  is  imperatively 
demanded. 

7.  That  the  new  dogma,  that  the  Constitution,  of  its  own  force,  carries 
slavery  into  any  or  all  of  the  Territories  of  the  Union,  is  a  dangerous  po- 
litical heresy,  at  variance  with  the  explicit  provisions  of  that  instrument 
itself,  with  contemporaneous  exposition,  and  with  legislative  and  judicial 
precedent— is  revolutionary  in  its  tendency,  and  subversive  of  the  peace 
and  harmony  of  the  country. 

8.  That  the  normal  condition  of  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  is 
that  of  freedom ;  that  as  our  republican  fathers,  when  they  had  abolished 
slavery  in  all  our  national  territory,  ordained  that  ''no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law,''  it  becomes 
our  duty,  by  legislation,  whenever  such  legislation  is  necessary,  to  main- 
tain this  provision  of  the  Constitution  against  all  attempts  to  violate  it; 
and  we  deny  the  authority  of  Congress,  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  or  of 
any  individuals,  to  give  legal  existence  to  slavery  in  any  Territory  of  the 
United  States. 

9.  That  we  brand  the  recent  reopening  of  the  African  slave  trade,  under 
the  cover  of  our  national  flag,  aided  by  perversions  of  judicial  power,  as  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  a  burning  shame  to  our  country  and  age ;  and 
we  call  upon  Congress  to  take  prompt  and  efficient  measures  for  the  total 
and  final  suppression  of  that  execrable  traffic. 

10.  That  in  the  recent  vetoes,  by  their  Federal  Governors,  of  the  acts  of 
the  Legislatures  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  prohibiting  slavery  in  those 
Territories,  we  find  a  practical  illustration  of  the  boasted  Democratic  prin- 
ciple of  non-intervention  and  popular  sovereignty,  embodied  in  the  Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bill,  and  a  demonstration  of  the  deception  and  fraud  involved 
therein. 

11.  That  Kansas  should,  of  right,  be  immediately  admitted  as  a  State 
under  the  Constitution  recently  formed  and  adopted  by  her  people  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

12.  That,  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Gh)V- 
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emment  by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policj  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  to  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial  interest 
of  the  whole  country ;  and  we  commend  that  policj  of  national  exchanges 
which  secures  to  the  working  men  liberal  wages,  tp  agriculture  remunera- 
tive prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  an  adequate  reward  for  their 
skill,  labor,^and  enterprise,  and  to  the  Nation  commercial  prosperity  and 
independence. 

13.  That  we  protest  against  any  sale  or  alienation  to  others  of  the  pub- 
lic lands  held  by  actual  settlers,  and  against  any  view  of  the  homestead 
policy  which  regards  the  settlers  as  paupers  or  suppliants  for  public  boun- 
ty; and  we  demand  the  passage  by  Congress  of  the  complete  and  satisfac- 
tory homestead  measure  which  has  already  passed  the  House. 

14.  That  the  Republican  party  is  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  naturali- 
zation laws,  or  any  State  legislation  by  which  the  rights  of  citizenship 
hitherto  accorded  to  immigrants  from  foreign  lands  shall  be  abridged  or 
impaired;  and  in  favor  of  giving  a  full  and  efficient  protection  to  the 
rights  of  all  classses  of  citizens,  whether  native  or  naturalized,  both  at 
home  and  abroad. 

15.  That  appropriations  by  Congress  for  river  and  harbor  improvements 
of  a  national  character,  required  for  the  accommodation  and  security  of 
an  existing  commerce,  are  authorized  by  the  Constitution  and  justified  by 
the  obligations  of  Government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citi- 
zens. 

16.  That  a  railroad  to  the  Pacific  ocean  is  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  interest  of  the  whole  country ;  that  the  Federal  Qovemment  ought  to 
render  immediate  and  efficient  aid  in  its  construction,  and  that  as  prelimi- 
nary thereto,  a  daily  overland  mail  should  be  promptly  established. 

17.  Finally,  having  thus  set  forth  our  distinctive  principles  and  views, 
we  invite  the  co-operation  of  all  citizens,  however  difi^ering  on  other  qnee^ 
tions,  who  substantially  agree  with  us  in  their  affirmance  and  support. 


I860.— DEMOCRATIC   (DOUGLAS)    PLATFORM. 
Chablestok,  ApRHi  23,  and  Bai^tihobe,  June  18. 

1.  Besolvedf  That  we,  the  Democracy  of  the  Union,  in  convention  assem- 
bled, hereby  declare  our  affirmance  of  the  resolutions  unanimously  adopted 
and  declared  as  a  Platform  of  principles  by  the  Democratic  convention  at 
Cincinnati,  in  the  year  1856,  believing  that  Democratic  principles  are  an- 
changeable  in  their  nature  when  applied  to  the  same  subject-matters ;  and 
we  recommend,  as  the  only  further  resolutions,  the  following : 

Inasmuch  as  differences  of  opinion  exist  in  the  Democratic  party  as  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  powers  of  a  Territorial  Legislature,  and  as  to 
the  powers  and  duties  of  Congress,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  over  the  institution  of  slavery  within  the  Territories : 
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2.  Raohedy  That  the  Democratic  party  will  abide  by  the  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  on  the  questions  of  Constitutional 
law. 

3.  Eeaolvedy  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  afford  ample  and 
complete  protection  to  all  its  citizens,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and 
whether  native  or  foreign. 

4.  Baohfed,  That  one  of  the  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  military,  com- 
mercial, and  postal  point  of  view,  is  speedy  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  States ;  and  the  Democratic  party  pledge  such  Consti- 
tutional Government  aid  as  will  insure  the  construction  of  a  railroad  to 
the  Pacific  coast  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 

5.  Resohedf  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition 
of  the  island  of  Coba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and 
just  to  Spain. 

6.  Resolved,  That  the  enactments  of  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the 
faithful  execution  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hostile  in  character,  sub- 
versive of  the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect 

7.  Besolvedy  That  it  is  in  accojrdance  with  the  true  interpretation  of  .the 
Cincinnati  platform,  that,  during  the  existence  of  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ments, the  measure  of  restriction,  whatever  it  may  be,  imposed  by  the 
Federal  Constitution  on  the  power  of  the  Territorial  Legislature  over  the 
subject  of  domestic  relations,  as  the  same  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be, 
finally  determined  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
respected  by  all  good  citizens,  and  enforced  with  promptness  and  fidelity 
by  every  branch  of  the  G^eneral  Government 


I860.— DEMOCRATIC  (BRECKENRIDGE)  PLATFORM. 

Chableston  and  Baltimore. 

Re9ohed,  That  the  platform  adopted  by  the  Democratic  party  at  Cincin- 
nati be  affirmed,  with  following  explanatory  resolutions : 

1.  That  the  Government  of  a  Territory,  organized  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
is  provisional  and  temporary  ;  and,  during  its  existence,  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  an  equal  right  to  settle,  with  their  property,  in  the 
Territory,  without  their  rights,  either  of  person  or  property,  being  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  by  Congressional  or  Territorial  legislation. 

2.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government,  in  all  its  depart* 
ments,  to  protect,  when  necessary,  the  rights  of  persons  and  property  in 
the  Territories,  and  wherever  else  its  Constitutional  authority  extends. 

3.  That  when  the  settlers  in  a  Territory  having  an  adequate  popula- 
tion form  a  State  Constitution  in  pursuance  of  law,  the  right  of  sovereignty 
commences,  and  being  consummated  by  admission  into  the  Union,  they 
stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  people  of  other  States,  and  the  State 
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thus  organized  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union,  whether  its 
Constitution  prohibits  or  recognizes  the  institution  of  slavery. 

4.  That  the  Democratic  party  are  in  favor  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  on  such  terms  as  shall  be  honorable  to  ourselves  and  just 
to  Spain,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment. 

5.  That  the  enactments  of  State  Legislatures  to  defeat  the  faithful  exe- 
cution of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  are  hostile  in  character,  subversive  of 
the  Constitution,  and  revolutionary  in  their  effect 

6.  That  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States  recognize  it  as  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  this  Government  to  protect  the  naturalized  citizen  in  all  his 
rights,  whether  at  home  or  in  foreign  lands,  to  the  same  extent  as  its 
native-bom  citizens. 

Whereas,  One  of  the  greatest  necessities  of  the  age,  in  a  political,  ooio- 
mercial,  postal,  and  military  point  of  view,  is  a  speedy  communication 
between  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts;  therefore,  be  it 

Eesolvedf  That  the  Democratic  party  do  hereby  pledge  themselves  to  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  secure  the  passage  of  some  bill,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Constitutional  authority  of  Congress,  for  the  construction  of  a 
Pacific  railroad  from  the  Mississippi  river  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  moment. 


SPEECH  OP  JUDAH  P.  BENJAMIN,  OF  LOUISIANA, 

On  Slave  Property,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  March  11, 1858. 

[  Jadah  P«  Be^JamiOf  bom  in  Santo  Domingo,  of  Jewish  parents,  was  a 
lawyer  of  considerable  ability.  He  settled  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  U  S. 
Senator  from  1862  to  February  4, 1861,  when  he  withdrew,  and  became 
Attorney-General  and  acting  Secretary  of  War,  and  subsequenUy  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  the  Southern  Confederacy.  After  its  downfall  he  went  to 
London,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  the  bar.] 

Examine  your  Constitution ;  are  slaves  the  only  species  of  property  there 
recognized  as  requiring  peculiar  protection?  Sir,  the  inventive  genius  of 
our  brethren  of  the  North  is  a  source  of  vast  wealth  to  them  and  vast  benefit 
to  the  Nation.  1  saw,  a  short  time  ago,  in  one  of  the  New  York  journals, 
that  the  estimated  value  of  a  few  of  the  patents  now  before  us  in  this  Capi- 
tol for  renewal  was  $40,000,000.  I  can  not  believe  that  the  entire  capiUl 
invested  in  inventions  of  this  character  in  the  United  States  can  fall  short 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  million  dollars.  On  what  pro- 
tection does  this  vast  property  rest  ?  Just  upon  that  same  Constitutional 
protection  which  gives  a  remedy  to  the  slave  owner  when  his  property  is 
also  found  outside  of  the  limits  of  the  State  in  which  he  lives. 

Without  this  protection  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the  Northern 
inventor?    Why,  sir,  the  Vermont  inventor,  protected  by  his  own  law. 
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would  come  to  Massachusetts,  and  there  say  to  the  pirate  who  had  stolen 
his  property,  "render  me  up  my  property  or  pay  me  value  for  its  use." 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  would  receive  for  answer,  if  he  were  the  coun- 
sel for  this  Vermont  inventor,  "Sir,  if  you  want  protection  for  your  prop- 
^rtji  go  to  your  own  State ;  property  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  State 
within  whose  jurisdiction  it  is  found;  you  have  no  property  in  your  inven- 
tion outside  of  the  limits  of  your  State;  you  can  not  go  an  inch  beyond 
it."  Would  not  this  be  so?  Does  not  every  man  see  at  once  that  the  right 
of  the  inventor  to  his  discovery,  that  the  right  of  the  poet  to  his  inspira- 
tion, depends  upon  those  principles  of  eternal  justice  which  God  has  im- 
planted in  the  heart  of  man,  and  that  wherever  he  can  not  exercise  them 
it  is  because  man,  faithless  to  the  trust  that  he  has  received  from  God,  de- 
nies them  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled? 

Sir,  follow  out  the  illustration  which  the  Senator  from  Vermont  himself 
has  given ;  take  his  very  case  of  the  Delaware  owner  of  a  horse  riding  him 
across  the  line  into  Pennsylvania.  The  Senator  says :  "  Now,  you  see 
that  slaves  are  not  property  like  other  property;  if  slaves  were  property 
like  other  property,  why  have  you  this  special  clause  in  your  Ck)nstitution 
to  protect  a  slave  ?  Yon  have  no  clause  to  protect  the  horse,  because  horses 
are  recognized  as  property  everywhere."  Mr.  President,  the  same  fallacy 
lurks  at  the  bottom  of  this  argument  as  of  all  the  rest.  Let  Pennsylvania 
exercise  her  undoubted  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  things  within  her 
own  boundary;  let  her  do,  as  she  has  a  perfect  right  to  do,  declare  that 
hereafter,  within  the  Slate  of  Pennsylvania,  there  shall  be  no  property  in 
horses,  and  that  no  man  shall  maintain  a  suit  in  her  courts  for  the  recov- 
ery of  property  in  a  horse;  and  where  will  your  horse  owner  be  then? 
Just  where  the  English  poet  is  now ;  just  where  the  slaveholder  and  the 
inventor  would  be  if  the  Constitution,  foreseeing  a  difference  of  opinion  in 
relation  to  rights  in  these  subject-matters,  had  not  provided  the  remedy  in 
relation  to  such  property  as  might  easily  be  plundered.  Slaves,  if  you 
please,  are  not  property  like  other  property  in  this,  that  you  can  easily  rob 
us  of  them ;  but  as  to  the  right  in  them,  that  man  has  to  overthrow  the 
whole  hbtory  of  the  world,  he  has  to  overthrow  every  treatise  on  jurispru- 
dence, he  has  to  ignore  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind,  he  has  to  re- 
pudiate the  authority  of  all  that  is  considered  sacred  with  man,  ere  he  can 
reach  the  conclusion  that  the  person  who  owns  a  slave,  in  a  country  where 
slavery  has  been  established  for  ages,  has  no  other  property  in  that  slave 
than  Uie  mere  title  which  is  given  by  the  statute  law  of  the  land  where  it 
is  found. 
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WILLIAM  LLOYD  GARRISON  UPON  THE  SLAVERY  QUESTION. 

[William  Lloyd  Garrison,  bom  in  1804,  died  in  1879,  was  an  Abolition- 
ist of  much  prominence  and  influence.  As  journalist  he  avowed  the  doc- 
trine of  immediate  emancipation  as  the  right  of  the  slave  and  the  duty  of 
the  master.*  By  his  writings  and  lectures  he  awakened  much  interest  in 
the  cause  of  anti-slavery.  On  account  of  his  bold  utterances  he  was  often 
threatened  with  assassination.  He  was,  on  several  occasions,  mobbed  for 
his  anti-slavery  doctrines.  He  was  President  of  the  American  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  from  1843  to  1865,  when  slavery  having  been  abolished,  be 
resigned.] 

Tyrants  t  confident  of  its  overthrow,  proclaim  not  to  your  vassals  that 
the  American  Union  is  an  experiment  of  freedom,  which,  if  it  fails,  will 
forever  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  whips  for  the  backs  and  chains  for  limbs 
of  people.  Know  that  its  subversion  is  essential  to  the  triumph  of  justice, 
the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed,  the  vindication  of  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race.  It  was  conceived  in  sin  and  brought  forth  in  iniquity,  and  its  career 
has  been  marked  by  unparalleled  hypocrisy,  by  high-handed  tyranny,  by 
a  bold  defiance  of  the  omniscience  and  omnipotence  of  Grod.  Freedom  in- 
dignantly disowns  it  and  calls  for  its  extinction,  for  within  its  borders  are 
three  millions  of  slaves,  whose  blood  constitutes  its  cement,  whose  flesh 
forms  a  large  and  flourishing  branch  of  its  commerce,  and  who  are  ranked 
with  four-footed  beasts  and  creeping  things.  To  secure  the  adoption  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  first,  that  the  African  slave  trade- 
till  that  time  a  feeble,  isolated,  colonial  traffic—should,  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  be  prosecuted  as  a  national  interest  under  the  American  flag,  and 
protected  by  the  national  arm ;  secondly,  thai  slavery  holding  oligarchy* 
created  by  allowing  three-fifths  of  the  slave-holding  population  to  be  rep- 
resented by  their  taskmasters,  should  be  allowed  a  permanent  seat  in  Con- 
gress ;  thirdly,  that  the  slave  system  should  be  secured  against  internal 
revolt  and  external  invasion  by  the  united  physical  force  of  the  country; 
fourthly,  that  not  a  foot  of  national  territory  should  be  granted  on  which 
the  panting  fugitive  from  slavery  might  stand  and  be  safe  from  his  pursu- 
ers, thus  making  every  citizen  a  slave  hunter  and  slave  catcher.  To  say 
that  this  ** covenant  with  death"  shall  not  be  annulled — that  this  "agree- 
ment with  hell"  shall  continue  to  stand ;  that  this  refuge  of  lies  shall  not 
be  swept  away — is  to  hurl  defiance  at  the  eternal  throne  and  to  give  the 
lie  to  Him  that  sits  thereon.  It  is  an  attempt,  alike  monstrous  and  iiU' 
practicable,  to  blend  the  light  of  heaven  with  the  darkness  of  the  bottom- 
less pit,  to  unite  the  living  with  the  dead,  to  associate  the  Son  of  God  with 
the  Prince  of  Evil.  Accursed  be  the  American  Union  as  a  stupendous  re- 
publican imposture! 
•  •«•*••••* 

I  am  accused  of  using  hard  language.  I  admit  the  charge.  I  J>*^® 
been  unable  to  find  a  soft  word  to  describe  villainy,  or  to  identify  the  per- 
petrator of  it.    The  man  who  makes  a  chattel  of  his  brother — what  is  he' 
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The  man  who  keeps  back  the  hire  of  his  laborers  by  fraud— what  is  he? 
They  who  prohibit  the  circulation  of  the  Bible — what  are  they?  They  who 
compel  three  millions  of  men  and  women  to  herd  together  like  brute 
beasts — what  are  they?  They  who  sell  mothers  by  the  pound,  and  chil- 
dren in  lots  to  suit  purchasers — what  are  they?  I  care  not  what  terms 
are  applied  to  them,  provided  they  do  apply.  If  they  are  not  thieves,  if 
they  are  not  tyrants,  if  they  are  not  men  stealers,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  their  true  character,  and  by  what  names  they  may  be  called.  It 
is  as  mild  an  epithet  to  say  that  a  thief  is  a  thief,  as  to  say  that  a  spade 
is  a  spade.  Words  are  but  the  signs  of  ideas.  "A  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet"  Language  may  be  misapplied,  and  so  be  absurd 
or  unjust;  as  for  example,  to  say  that  an  Abolitionist  is  a  fanatic,  or  that 
a  slave-holder  is  an  honest  man.  But  to  call  things  by  their  right  names 
is  to  use  neither  hard  nor  improper  language.  Epithets  may  be  rightly 
applied,  it  is  true,  and  yet  be  uttered  in  a  hard  spirit,  or  with  a  malicious 
design.  What  then  ?  Shall  we  discard  all  terms  which  are  descriptive 
of  crime,  because  they  are  not  always  used  with  fairness  and  propriety  ? 
He  who,  when  he  sees  oppression,  cries  out  against  it~who,  when  he  be- 
holds his  equal  brother  trodden  under  foot  by  the  iron  hoof  of  despotism, 
rushes  to  his  rescue— who,  when  he  sees  the  weak  overborne  by  the  strong, 
takes  his  side  with  the  former,  at  the  imminent  peril  of  his  own  safety — 
such  a  man  needs  no  certificate  to  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  or  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  heart,  or  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct  Or  is  the  apol- 
ogbt  of  slavery  he  who  can  see  the  victim  of  thieves  lying  bleeding  and 
helpless  on  the  cold  earth,  and  yet  turn  aside,  like  the  callous-hearted 
priest  or  Levitc,  who  needs  absolution?  Let  us  call  tyrants,  tyrants;  not 
to  do  so  is  to  misuse  language,  to  deal  treacherously  with  freedom,  to  con- 
sent to  the  enslavement  of  mankind.  It  is  neither  amiable  nor  virtuous, 
but  a  foolish  and  pernicious  thing,  not  to  call  things  by  their  right  names. 
**  Woe  unto  them,"  says  one  of  the  world's  great  prophets,  "  that  call  evil 
good,  and  good  evil ; "  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness ; 
that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter." 


JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  was 
bom  in  Kentucky,  June  3,  1808.  He  went  to  Mississippi  when  a  child, 
and  graduated  at  West  Point  in  1828.  He  served  as  an  infantry  and  staff 
oflScer  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  of  1831~'2;  in  1833  was  made  first  lieuten- 
ant of  dragoons,  and  in  1834  was  employed  against  the  Comanches,  Paw- 
nees, and  other  Indians.  He  resigned  his  commission  in  1835,  married 
the  daughter  of  Zachary  Taylor,  and  became  a  cotton  planter  in  Missis- 
sippi. In  1844  he  was  one  of  the  Presidential  electors  of  Mississippi  to 
vote  for  Polk  and  Dallas,  and  in  1845  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he 
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WM  conspicuous  in  debate.  In  1846  he  was  chosen  colonel  of  the  first  reg- 
iment of  Mississippi  volunteers,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  storming  of 
Monterey,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  finena  Vista,  where 
he  was  severely  wounded. 

In  1847  he  was  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  Mississippi  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy in  .the  United  States  Senate,  land  in  1848  he  was  elected  for  the  resi- 
due of  the  term.  In  1850  he  was  reelected  for  the  ensuing  full  term.  He 
was  made  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  debate  on  the  slavery  question,  in  defense  of  the 
institutions  and  policy  of  the  slave  States,  and  was  a  zealous  advocate  of 
the  doctrine  of  States  Rights.  In  1851  he  resigned  his  seat  to  become  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Mississippi,  but  was  defeated.  He 
was  Secretary  of  War  from  1853  to  1857,  wheq  he  reentered  the  Senate  for 
the  term  ending  March  4, 1863.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  discussions  on 
the  French  spoliation  bill,  which  he  opposed,  and  on  the  Pacific  Railroad, 
for  the  southern  route,  of  which  he  was  a  zealous  advocate.  He  was  also 
prominent  in  the  contest  growing  out  of  the  Lecompton  Ck)nstitution  for 
Kansas,  in  which  he  opposed  Mr.  Douglas. 

On  January  21, 1861,  he  withdrew  from  the  Senate,  and  returned  to 
Mississippi  to  take  part  in  the  secession  movement,  and  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  of  the  State  militia.  On  February  9,  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  by  the  Confederate  Congress  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  and  was  inaugurated  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  18th.  In 
his  first  Message  to  the  Confederate  Congress,  April  29,  he  concluded  an 
argument  in  defense  of  the  right  of  secession  with  the  remark,  ''All  we  ask 
Is,  to  be  let  alone.^  In  November,  at  a  general  election,  he  was  chosen 
President  for  six  years,  and  was  inaugurated  in  Richmond,  February  22, 
1862. 

Just  before  the  final  downfall  of  the  Confederacy  in  April,  1865,  Mr. 
Davis  left  Richmond  with  a  small  escort,  and  on  his  way  South  was  cap- 
tured near  Irwinsville,  Georgia,  May  10th,  by  a  body  of  Union  cavalry. 
On  May  2d  a  proclamation  had  been  issued  by  President  Johnson  in  which 
Mr.  Davis  was  charged  with  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln,  and  $100,000  was  offered  for  his  arrest.  For  two  years  Mr.  Davb 
was  confined  in  Fortress  Monroe.  In  May,  1867,  he  was  arraigned  before 
the  United  States  Circuit  Court  in  Richmond  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and 
was  admitted  to  bail,  the  charge  of  complicity  in  the  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  having  been  abandoned.  In  December,  1868,  he  was  discharged 
under  a  noUe  pro9eqwL  He  subsequently  became  president  of  a  life  insur- 
ance company  in  Memphis,  Tennessee.  He  has  since  written  a  history  of 
the  dvil  War,  from  a  Southern  standpoint 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  JEFFERSON  DAVIS,  SENATOR  FROM 
MISSISSIPPI, 

On  Retibino  from  the  United  States  Senate.    Deliybbed  in  the 
Senate  Chamber  January  21, 1861. 

I  rise,  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  announcing  to  the  Senate  that  I 
have  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  State  of  Mississippi,  by  a  solemn  ordi- 
nance of  her  people  in  convention  assembled,  has  declared  her  separation 
from  the  United  States.  Under  these  circumstances,  of  courser  my  func- 
tions are  terminated  here.  It  has  seemed  to  me  proper,  however,  that  I 
should  appear  in  the  Senate  to  announce  that  fact  to  my  associates,  and  I 
will  say  but  very  litle  more.  The  occasion  does  not  invite  me  to  go  into 
argument;  and  my  physical  condition  would  not  permit  me  to  do  so  if  it 
were  otherwise,  and  yet  it  seems  to  become  me  to  say  something  on  the  part 
of  the  State  I  here  represent,  on  an  occasion  so  solemn  as  this.  It  is 
known  to  Senators  who  have  served  with  me  here,  that  I  have  for  many 
years  advocated  as  an  essential  attribute  to  State  sovereignty,  the  right  of 
a  State  to  secede  from  the  Union.  Therefore,  if  I  had  not  believed  there 
was  justifiable  cause ;  if  I  had  thought  that  Mississippi  was  acting  with- 
out sufficient  provocation,  or  without  an  existing  necessity,  I  should  still, 
under  my  theory  of  the  Government,  because  of  my  allegiance  to  the  State 
of  which  I  am  a  citizen,  have  been  bound  by  her  action.  I,  however,  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I  do  think*8he  has  justifiable  cause  and  I  approve 
of  her  act  I  conferred  with  her  people  before  that  act  was  taken,  oomi* 
seled  them  then  that  if  the  state  of  things  which  they  apprehended  shoold 
exist  when  the  convention  met,  they  should  take  the  action  which  thej 
have  now  adopted. 

I  hope  none  who  hear  me  will  confound  this  expression  of  mine  with  the 
advocacy  of  the  right  of  a  State  to  remain  in  the  Union  and  to  disregard 
its  Constitutional  obligations  by  the  nullification  of  the  law.  Such  i%not 
my  theory.  Nullification  and  Secession,  so  often  confounded,  are  indeed 
antagonistic  principles.  Nullification  is  a  remedy  which  it  is  sought  to 
apply  within  the  Union  against  the  agents  of  the  States.  It  is  only  to  be 
justified  when  the  agent  has  violated  his  Constitutional  obligation,  and  a 
State,  assuming  to  judge  for  itself  denies  the  right  of  the  agent  thus  to 
act  and  appeals  to  the  other  States  of  the  Union  for  a  decision  ;  but  when 
the  States  themselves  and  when  the  people  of  the  States  have  so  acted  as 
to  convince  us  that  they  will  not  regard  our  Constitutional  rights,  th^d, 
and  then  for  the  first  time,  arises  the  doctrine  of  secession  in  its  practical 
application. 
»  •  *  •  *  •  •  «•.« 

Secession  belongs  to  a  different  class  of  remedies.  It  is  to  be  justified 
upon  the  basis  that  the  States  are  sovereign.  There  was  a  time  when  none 
denied  it.    I  hope  the  time  may  come  again  when  a  better  comprehension 
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of  the  theory  of  oor  Government  and  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  people 
of  the  States  will  prevent  any  one  from  denying  that  each  State  is  a  sov- 
ereign,  and  thus  may  reclaim  the  grants  which  it  has  made  to  any  agent 
whomsoever. 

I  therefore  say  I  concur  in  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mississippi,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  necessary  and  proper,  and  should  have  been  bound  by  their 
action  if  my  belief  had  been  otherwise;  and  this  brings  me  at  the  impor- 
tant point  which  I  wish,  on  this  last  occasion,  to  present  to  the  Senate.  It 
is  by  this  confounding  of  Nullification  and  Secession  that  the  name  of  a 
great  man  whose  ashes  now  mingle  with  his  mother  earth,  has  been  in- 
voked to  justify  coercion  again.st  a  seceding  State.  The  phrase  "  to  exe- 
cute the  laws''  was  an  expression  which  General  Jackson  applied  to  the 
case  of  a  State  refusing  to  obey  the  laws  while  yet  a  member  of  the  Union. 
That  is  not  the  case  which  is  now  presented.  The  laws  are  to  be  executed 
over  the  United  States  and  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States.  They 
have  no  relation  with  any  foreign  country.  It  is  a  perversion  of  terms,  at 
least  it  is  a  great  misapprehension  of  the  case,  which  cites  that  expression 
for  application  to  a  State  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union.  You 
may  make  war  on  a  foreign  State.  If  it  be  the  purpose  of  gentlemen  they 
may  make  war  against  a  State  which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Union ;  but 
there  are  no  laws  of  the  United  States  to  be  executed  within  the  limits  of 
a  seceded  State.  A  State  finding  herself  in  the  condition  in  which  Missii' 
sippi  has  judged  she  is,  in  which  her  safety  requires  that  she  should  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  her  rights  out  of  the  Union,  surrenders  all  the 
benefits  (and  they  are  known  to  be  many),  deprives  herself  of  the  advant- 
ages (they  are  known  to  be  great)  sever^  all  the  ties  of  affection  (and  they 
are  close  and  end  tiring)  which  have  bound  her  to  the  Union,  and  thus  di- 
vesting herself  of  every  benefit,  taking  upon  herself  every  burden,  she 
claims  to  be  exempt  from  any  power  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  her  limits. 
#  »  ♦  ♦  •  »,*  *  •  * 

She  has  heard  proclaimed  the  theory  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
-equal,  and  this  made  the  basis  of  an  attack  on  her  social  institutions,  and 
the  sacred  Declaration  of  Independence  has  been  invoked  to  maintain  the 
•position  of  the  equality  of  races.  That  Declaration  of  Independence  is  to 
be  construed  by  the  circumstances  and  purposes  for  which  it  was  made. 
The  communities  were  declaring  their  independence;  the  people  of  those 
communities  were  asserting  that  no  man  was  bom — to  use  the  language 
of  Mr.  Jefferson — booted  and  spurred  to  ride  over  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
that  men  were  created  equal — meaning  the  men  of  the  political  community ; 
that  there  was  no  divine  right  to  rule;  that  no  man  inherited  the  right  to 
govern ;  that  there  were  no  classes  by  which  power  and  place  descended  to 
families,  but  that  all  stations  were  equally  within  the  grasp  of  each  mem- 
ber of  the  body  politic.    These  were  the  great  principles  they  announced; 
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these  were  the  purposes  for  which  they  made  their  declaration ;  these  were 
the  ends  to  which  their  enunciation  was  directed.  They  have  no  reference 
to  the  slave ;  else,  how  happened  it  that  among  the  items  of  arraignment 
made  against  George  III.  was  that  he  endeavored  to  do  just  what  the  North 
has  been  endeavoring  of  late  to  do — to  stjr  up  insurrection  among  our 
slaves?  Had  the  Declaration  announced  that  the  negroes  were  free  and 
equal  how  was  it  the  Prince  was  to  be  arraigned  for  stirring  up  insurrec- 
tion among  them  ?  And  how  was  this  to  be  enumerated  among  the  high 
crimes  which  caused  the  Colonies  to  sever  their  connection  with  the  mother 
country  ?  When  our  Constitution  was  formed,  the  same  idea  was  rendereil 
more  palpable,  for  there  we  find  provision  made  for  that  very  class  of  per- 
sons as  property ;  they  were  not  put  upon  the  footing  of  equality  with 
white  men — not  even  upon  that  of  paupers  and  convicts,  but  so  *far  as 
representation  was  concerned,  were  discriminated  against  as  a  lower  caste 
only  to  be  represented  in  a  numerical  proportion  of  three-fifths. 

•  •«  *  0  *  «*•• 

1  find  in  myself,  perhaps,  a  type  of  the  general  feeling  of  my  constituents 
towards  yours.  I  am  sure  I  feel  no  hostility  to  you,  Senators  from  the 
North.  I  am  sure  there  is  not  one  of  you,  whatever  sharp  discussion 
there  may  have  been  between  us,  to  whom  I  can  not  now  say,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  my  God,  "  I  wish  you  well,''  and  such,  I  am  sure,  is  the  feeling  of 
the  people  whom  I  represent  towards  those  whom  you  represent.  I  there- 
fore feel  that  I  but  express  their  desire  when  I  say  I  hope,  and  they  hope 
for  peaceful  relations  with  you,  though  we  must  part.  They  may  be  mu- 
tually beneficial  to  us  in  the  future  as  they  have  been  in  the  past,  if  vou 
so  will  it.  The  reverse  may  bring  disaster  on  every  portion  of  the  coun* 
try ;  and  if  you  will  have  it  thus,  we  will  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers, 
who  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  lion,  to  protect  us  from  the 
ravages  of  the  bear,  and  thus,  putting  our  trust  in  God,  and  to  our  firm 
hearts  and  strong  arms  we  will  vindicate  the  right  as  best  we  may. 

*••  •  *  «  0  *^«* 

STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS. 

Stepben  Arnold  Donglas  was  bom  at  Brandon,  Vermont, 
April  23,  1813.  After  receiving  an  academical  education, 
he  went  to  Winchester,  Illinois,  taught  school,  and  in  1834 
began  to  practice  law.  In  1835  he  was  elected  by  the  Legis- 
lature Attorney-General  of  the  State,  but  resigned  the  office 
the  same  year  to  enter  the  Legislature.  From  1837  to  1839 
he  was  Register  of  the  Land  Office  at  Springfield.  He  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  State  of  Illinois  in  1840,  was  a  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  1841-'3,  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
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1843-7,  and  afterward  till  his  death  was  United  States  Sen- 
ator. 

He  was  among  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  and  vigorously  sustained  the  Administration  of  Pres- 
ident Polk  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  Mexico.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Territories,  he  early  took  the 
position  that  Congress  should  not  interfere  with  slavery  in 
the  Territories.  At  the  session  of  1853-'4  he  reported  the 
bill  to  organize  the  Territories  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska, 
which  effectually  revolutionized  political  parties  in  the  United 
States,  The  whole  controversy  turned  on  the  provision  re- 
pealing the  Missouri  Compromise,  which  he  maintained  was 
inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  non-intervention  by  Cod- 
crress  with  slavery  in  States  and  Territories.  In  1857-*8  he 
opposed  the  Lecompton  Constitutioli,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  In  1858  he  re- 
turned to  Illinois  and  defended  his  course  in  a  famous  debate 
with  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  was  a  candidate  for  Douglas^^ 
seat  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Douglas  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dential nomination  in  the  Democratic  Conventions  of  1852 
and  1856.  In  1860  he  was  the  candidate  of  the  Northern 
section  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  received  a  popular  vote 
of  more  than  1,300,0(30,  but  only  twelve  electoral  votes. 
When  the  Civil  War  broke  out  he  denounced  secession,  and 
was  prominent  in  support  of  the  Government  and  the  Union. 
Mr.  Douglas  died  at  Chicago  in  1861. 

SPEECH  OF  HON.  STEPHEN  A.  DOUGLAS, 
Delivered  at  Chicago,  May  1,  1861. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  thank  you  for  the  kind  terms  in  which  you  h»^® 
been  pleased  to  welcome  me.  I  thank  the  committee  and  citizens  of  CTii- 
cago  for  this  grand  and  imposing  reception.  I  beg  you  to  believe  that  1 
will  not  do  you  nor  myself  the  injustice  to  believe  this  magnificent  ov»* 
tion  is  personal  homage  to  myself.  I  rejoice  to  know  that  it  expre*^ 
your  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  flag  of  our  country* 

I  will  not  conceal  gratification  at  the  uncontrovertible  test  this  vas 
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aadience  presents — that  what  political  differences  or  party  questions  may 
have  divided  us,  yet  you  all  had  a  conviction  that  when  the  country 
should  be  in  danger,  my  loyalty  Could  be  relied  on.  That  the  present 
danger  is  imminent,  no  man  can  conceal.  If  war  must  come — if  the  bay- 
onet must  be  used  to  maintain  the  Constitution — I  can  say  before  God  my 
conscience  is  clean.  I  have  struggled  long  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  I  have  not  only  tendered  those  States  what  was  theirs  of  right, 
but  I  have  gone  to  the  very  extreme  of  magnanimity. 

The  return  we  receive  is  war,  armies  marched  upon  our  capital,  obstruc- 
tions and  dangers  to  our  navigation,  letters  of  marque  to  invite  pirates  to 
prey  upon  our  commerce,  a  concerted  movement  to  blot  out  the  United 
States  of  America  from  the  map  of  the  globe.  The  question  is,  Are  we  to 
maintain  the  country  of  our  fathers,  or  allow  it  to  be  stricken  down  by 
those  who,  when  they  can  no  longer  govern,  threaten  to  destroy  ? 

What  cause,  what  excuse  do  disunionists  give  us  for  breaking  up  the 
best  Government  on  which  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shed  its  rays?  They 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  result  of  a  Presidential  election.  Did  they  never 
get  beaten  before?  Are  we  to  resort  to  the  sword  when  we  get  defeated  at 
the  ballot-box?  I  understand  it  that  the  voice  of  the  people, expressed  in 
the  mode  appointed  by  the  Constitution,  must  command  the  obedience  of 
every  citizen.  They  assume,  on  the  election  of  a  particular  candidate, 
that  their  rights  are  not  safe  in  the  Union.  What  evidence  do  they  pre- 
sent of  this?  I  defy. any  man  to  show  any  act  on  which  it  is  based.  What 
act  has  been  omitted  to  be  done?  I  appeal  to  these  assembled  thousands 
that  so  far  as  the  Constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  States,  I  will  say 
the  Constitutional  rights  of  slaveholders,  are  concerned,  nothing  has  been 
done,  and  nothing  omitted,  of  which  they  can  complain. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  from  the  day  that  Washington  was  inau- 
gurated first  President  of  these  United  States,  when  the  rights  of  the 
Southern  States  stood  firmer  under  the  laws  of  the  land  than  they  do  now ; 
there  never  was  a  time  when  they  had  not  as  good  a  cause  for  disunion  as 
they  have  to-day.  What  good  cause  have  they  now  that  has  not  existed 
under  every  Administration  ? 

If  they  say  the  Territorial  question — now,  for  the  first  time,  there  is  no 
act  of  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  anywhere.  If  it  be  the  non-enforce- 
ment of  the  laws,  the  only  complaints  that  I  have  heard  have  been  of  the 
too  vigorous  and  faithful  fulfillment  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Then 
what  reason  have  they  ? 

The  slavery  question  is  a  mere  excuse.  The  election  of  Lincoln  is  a 
mere  pretext.  The  present  secession  movement  is  the  result  of  an  enor- 
mous conspiracy  formed  more  than  a  year  since — formed  by  leaders  in  the 
Southern  Confederacy  more  than  twelve  months  ago. 

They  use  the  slavery  question  as  a  means  to  aid  the  accomplishment  of 
their  ends.  They  desired  the  election  of  a  Northern  candidate,  by  a  sec- 
tional vote,  in  order  to  show  that  the  two  sections  can  not  live  together. 
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When  the  history  of  tlie  two  years  from  the  Lecompton  charter  down  to 
the  Presidential  election  shall  be  written,  it  will  be  shown  that  the  scheme 
was  deliberately  made  to  break  up  this  Union. 

They  desired  a  Northern  Republican  to  be  elected  by  a  purely  Northern 
vote,  and  then  assign  this  fact  as  a  reason  why  the  sections  may  not  longer 
live  together.  If  the  disunion  candidate  in  the  late  Presidential  contest 
had  carried  the  united  South,  their  scheme  was,  the  Northern  candidate 
successful,  to  seize  the  Capital  last  spring,  and  by  a  united  South  and  di- 
vided North  hold  it.  That  scheme  was  defeated  in  the  defeat  of  the  dis- 
union candidate  in  several  of  the  Southern  States. 

But  this  is  no  time  for  a  detail  of  causes.  The  conspiracy  is  now  known. 
Armies  have  been  raised,  war  is  levied  to  accomplish  it.  There  are  only 
two  sides  to  the  question.  Every  man  must  be  for  the  United  States  or 
against  it.     There  can  be  no  neutrals  in  this  war;  only  patriots — or  trtdtorz. 

Thank  God,  Illinois  is  not  divided  on  this  question.  I  know  they  ex- 
pected to  present  a  united  South  against  a  divided  North.  They  hoped  in 
the  Northern  States,  party  questions  would  bring  civil  war  between  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans,  when  the  South  would  step  in  with  her  cohorts,  aid 
one  party  to  conquer  the  other,  and  then  make  an  exisy  prey  of  the  victors. 
Their  scheme  was  carnage  and  civil  war  in  the  North. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  defeat  this.  In  Illinois  it  is  being  so  defeated 
by  closing  up  the  ranks.  War  will  thus  be  prevented  on  our  own  soil. 
While  there  was  a  hope  of  peace,  I  was  ready  for  any  reasonable  sacrifice 
or  compromise  to  maintain  it.  But  when  the  question  comes  of  war  in  the 
cotton-fields  of  the  South,  or  the  corn-fields  of  Illinois,  I  say  the  farther 
off  the  better. 

We  can  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  sad  and  solemn  fact  that  war  does  ex- 
ist. The  Government  must  be  maintained,  its  enemies  overthrown,  and 
the  more  stupendous  our  preparations  the  less  the  bloodshed  and  the 
shorter  the  struggle.  But  we  must  remember  certain  restraints  on  our 
action  even  in  time  of  war.  We  are  a  Christian  i)eople,  and  the  war  must 
be  prosecuted  in  a  manner  recognized  by  Christian  nations. 
'  We  must  not  invade  Constitutional  rights.  The  innocent  must  not  suf- 
fer, nor  women  and  children  be  the  victims.  Savages  must  not  be  let  loose. 
But  while  I  sanction  no  war  on  the  rights  of  others,  I  will  implore  my 
countrymen  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  our  own  rights  are  recog- 
nized. 

The  Constitution  and  its  guarantees  are  our  birthright,  and  I  am  ready 
to  enforce  that  inalienable  right  to  the  last  extent.  We  can  not  recognixe 
Secession.  Recognize  it  once,  and  you  have  not  only  dissolved  Govern- 
ment, but  you  have  destroyed  social  order — upturned  the  foundations  of 
society.  You  have  inaugurated  anarchy  in  its  worst  form,  and  will  shortly 
experience  all  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution. 

Then  we  have  a  solemn  duty— to  maintain  the  Government.  The  greater 
3ur  unanimity,  the  speedier  the  day  of  peace.  We  have  prejudices  to  over- 
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come  from  the  few  short  months  since  of  a  fierce  party  contest.  Yet  these 
must  be  allayed.  Let  us  lay  aside  all  criminations  and  recriminations  as 
to  the  origin  of  these  difficulties.  When  we  shall  have  again  a  country 
with  the  United  States  flag  floating  over  it,  and  respected  on  every  inch  of 
American  soil,  it  will  then  be  time  enough  to  ask  who  and  what  brought 
all  this  upon  us. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  intended  to  say.  It  is  a  sad  task  to  discuss 
questions  so  fearful  as  civil  war;  but  sad  as  it  is,  bloody  and  disastrous  as 
I  expect  it  will  be,  I  express  it  as  my  conviction  before  God,  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  rally  round  the  flag  of  bis  country. 

I  thank  you  again  for  this  magnificent  demonstration.  By  it  you  show 
you  have  laid  aside  party  strife.  Illinois  has  a  proud  position — united, 
firm,  determined  never  to  permit  the  Government  to  be  destroyed. 


JUDGE  TANEY. 

Roger  Brooke  Taney,  an  American  jurist^  was  born  in 
Maryland  in  1777,  and  died  in  1864.  In  1816  he  was  elected 
to  the  JVIaryland  State  Senate.  He  became  Attorney-General 
of  the  State  in  1827,  and  of  the  United  States  in  1831.  He 
supported  President  Jackson  in  his  controversy  with  the 
United  States  Bank,  was  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
on  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Duane  in  September,  1833,  and  im- 
mediately issued  orders  for  the  removal  of  the  Government 
deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks  se- 
lected by  him.  When  his  nomination  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate,  that  body  rejected  it. 

In  1835  he  was  nominated  to  fill  a  vacancy  on  the  bench 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  was  not  confirmed.  He  was  sub- 
sequently appointed  to  succeed  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  took  his 
seat  in  January,  1837,  and  held  it  till  his  death.  The  most 
noted  of  his  decisions  was  that  in  Dred  Scott  V8,  Sandford,  pro- 
nounced in  1857  {page  490).  In  this  he  denied  that  Scott,  a 
negro  claimed  as  a  slave  and  suing  for  his  freedom,  was  entitled 
to  bring  suit  in  the  Federal  Court,  because  he  was  not  a  citi- 
zen ;  negroes,  whether  slave  or  free,  having  been  regarded  be- 
fore and  at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  "  as 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  *  *  *  and  so  fiir  inferior  that 
they  had  no  rights  which  the  white  man  was  bound  to  respect.^' 
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JOHN  a  BRECKENRIDGE. 

John  Cabell  Breckenridge  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1821 
and  died  in  1875.  He  settled  as  a  lawyer  at  Lexington, 
Kentucky ;  was  a  Major  in  the  Mexican  war,  a  member  of 
the  Legislature,  member  of  Congress  in  1851-'5,  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  in  1857-'61.  In  1860  he  was 
defeated  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  but  was 
elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  from  which  he  was  ex- 
pelled as  an  avowed  Secessionist  on  December  4,  1861.  He 
was  then  commissioned  Major-General  in  the  Confederate 
army;  was  defeated  at  Baton  Rouge  in  August,  1862;  com- 
manded in  December  a  corps  at  Murfreesboro ;  defeated  Sigel 
at  Newmarket,  Virginia,  in  May,  1864;  and  became  Confed- 
erate Secretary  of  War  in  January,  1865.  After  the  surren- 
der he  was  in  Europe  till  1868. 


EDWARD  EVERETT. 

Edward  Everett,  an  American  orator,  was  born  in  Dorches- 
ter, Massachusetts,  in  1794,  and  died  January  15,  1865.  He 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  1811,  was  afterward  a  tutor 
there,  and  in  1813  became  pastor  of  the  Brattle  street  church 
(Unitarian),  in  Boston.  He  was  chosen  Professor  of  Greek 
in  Harvard  College  in  1814.  After  an  extended  course  of 
European  travel  and  study  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
professorship  in  1819,  and  delivered  to  the  students  a  course 
of  lectures  on  Greek  literature  and  ancient  art,  which  was 
repeated  before  large  audiences  in  Boston.  He  also  became 
editor  of  the  North  American  RevieWy  which  he  conducted  till 
1824,  and  to  which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor  during  his 
life.  He  prepared  a  translation  of  Buttmann's  Greek  gram- 
mar and  a  Greek  reader  based  upon  that  of  Jacobs.  In  1824 
he  delivered  a  discourse  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society 
on  the  ^^Circumstances  favorable  to  the  Progress  of  Litera- 
ture in  America."  This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  discourses 
pronounced  by  him  on  public  occasions,  embracing  every  va- 
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riety  of  topic  connected  with  our  national  history,  character, 
and  prospects,  cormbining  the  peculiar  charm  of  popular  ora- 
tory with  the  substantial  merits  of  thought  and  style. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  and  he  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress, 1825-35.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Massachusetts 
in  1835,  and  was  three  times  reelected,  but  was  defeated  in 
1839  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  He  was  Minister  to  Eng- 
land from  1841  to  1845,  and  President  of  Harvard  Collegia 
from  1845  to  1848. 

On  the  death  of  Webster,  in  1852,  Mr.  Everett  was  ap- 
pointed U.  S.  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  held  the  office  during 
the  last  four  months  of  President  Fillmore's  Administration. 
He  entered  the  Senate  in  1853,  but  resigned  his  seat  in  1854. 
In  1856  he  delivered,  for  the  first  time,  his  oration  on  Wash- 
ington, which  was  repeated  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  times 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

In  1860  he  was  nominated  for  Vice  President,  with  John 
Bell  as  President,  on  a  "  Union  '■  ticket,  which  received  590,- 
631  votes  in  a  popular  vote  of  4,662,170.  On  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War  he  made  several  patriotic  speeches  in  the 
principal  cities  of  the  North.  At  the  consecration  of  the 
National  Cemetery  at  Grettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  November 
19,  1863,  he  delivered  an  address. 


WILLIAM  H.  SEWARD. 

William  Henry  Seward,  an  American  statesman,  was  born 
in  New  York  in  1801,  and  died  October  10,  1872.  He  set- 
tled as  a  lawyer  at  Auburn  in  1824,  and  in  1830  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  as  an  Anti-Mason.  In  1834  he 
was  the  Whig  candidate  for  Governor,  and  was  defeated  ;  but 
he  was  elected  in  1838,  and  reelected  in  1840.  In  1849  he 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  he  continued 
till  1861.  He  was  the  leading  supporter  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Taylor.  In  his  speeches  he  avowed  a  de- 
termination to  make  no  further  concessions  to  the  slave  power. 
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and  was  denounced  as  a  seditious  and  dangerous  agitator.  In 
a  speech  on  the  admission  of  California,  March  11,  1850,  he 
said,  in  reference  to  the  national  domain  and  the  effort  to  le- 
galize slavery  in  it :  "  There  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Con- 
stitution which  regulates  our  authority  over  the  domain.'' 
The  phrase,  "higher  law,"  thus  applied  to  the  law  of  God, 
was  the  subject  of  much  excited  comment,  and  was  afterward 
urged  as  a  ground  of  reproach  by  the  political  enemies  of  Mr. 
Seward.  His  speeches  on  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise and  the  admission  of  Kansas  in  1 854-^5,  like  those 
on  the  compromises  of  1850,  were  widely  circulated.  In 
1858,  in  a  speech  at  Rochester,  he  characterized  the  antagon- 
ism between  free  and  slave  labor  as  "an  irrepressible  conflict 
between  opposing  and  enduring  forces." 

In  1860,  as  in  1856,  a  large  portion  of  the  Republican 
party  favored  his  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  In  the 
convention,  on  the  first  ballot,  he  received  173 J  votes.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  the  next  highest,  102, — 233  being  necessary  for  a 
choice.  Lincoln  having  been  nominated,  Seward  actively 
canvassed  the  Western  States  in  his  behalf,  and  on  March  4, 
1861,  became  Secretar)'  of  State  in  his  Cabinet.  Mr.  Seward 
apparently  failed  at  first  to  apprehend  the  magnitude  of  the 
Secession  movement.  He  believed  that  the  difficulties  of  the 
two  sections  could  be  settled  without  recourse  to  arras ;  and 
he  favored  as  a  peace  measure  the  evacuation  of  Forts  Pickens 
and  Sumter.  During  the  war  his  management  of  foreign 
affairs  was  eminently  politic  and  effective.  On  Lincoln's 
election  to  a  second  term  Mr.  Seward  continued  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1865  he  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
riage, and  his  jaw  and  one  arm  were  broken.  While  he  was 
confined  to  his  bed  by  these  injuries,  on  the  night  of  the  as- 
sassination of  Lincoln,  April  14,  one  of  the  conspirators 
penetrated  to  Seward's  room  and  struck  him  several  blows 
with  a  knife,  from  which  his  recovery  was  slow  and  painful. 
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In  March,  1869,  Mr.  Seward  retired  from  public  life,  and 
in  1870-'71  made  a  tour  around  the  world,  which  is  described 
in  "William  H.  Seward's  Travels  Around  the  World,"  ed- 
ited by  his  adopted  daughter,  Olive  Risley  Seward  (1873). 
In  1849  Mr.  Seward  prepared  a  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams 
in  a  popular  form,  which  had  an  immense  sale.  He  also 
wrote  a  biography  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  first  volume  of 
"The  Autobiography  of  WiUiam  H.  Seward,"  with  a  me- 
moir and  selections  from  his  letters,  by  his  son,  F.  W.  Sew- 
ard, appeared  in  1877. 


XXI. 

NINETEENTH  ADMINISTRATION— 1861-1865. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  President.  HANNIBAL  HAMUN,  Vice  PBEsmcfT. 

XXXVIIth  and  XXXVIIIth  Congresses. 

SECTION  1. 

In  Feb^juary,  1861,  the  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and 
were  found  to  be,  for  Lincoln  and  Hamlin,  180;  for  Breck- 
enridge  and  Lane,  72 ;  for  Bell  and  Everett,  ^9 ;  and  for 
Douglas  and  Johnson,  12.  Lineolli 
Lincoln  Inangnrated.  and  Hamlin  were  therefore  declared 
elected,  and  on  March  4,  they  were 
duly  inaugurated. 

Lincoln  being  advised  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to 
assassinate  him,  traveled  to  Washington  secretly  and  in  dis- 
guise. He  was  inaugurated,  guarded  by  loyal  troops.  No 
other  President  had  taken  upon  him  so  heavy  a  burden  vrith 
the  oath  to  "  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.^'  It  was  yet  to  be  seen  whether  or  not 
that  Constitution  would  bear  the  strain  of  civil  war — such  a 
war  as  the  world  had  not  known  in  nineteen  hundred  years. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN, 

Abraham  Lincoln,  sixteenth  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  born  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky,  on  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1809.  His  early  home  was  one  of  extreme  poverty, 
but  of  strict  virtue.  His  mother,  an  intelligent  Christian 
lady,  taught  him  to  read  and  write.  In  1816  his  parents  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Spencer  county,  Indiana.  Here  he 
received  a  few  months  of  schooling,  the  only  advantages  of 
that  kind  he  ever  enjoyed.  His  youth  was  characterized  by 
stalwart  physical  growth,  by  great  industry,  honesty,  and  a 
thirst  for  learning. 

In  1830  his  father  removed  to  Decatur  county,  Illinois,  and 
established  himself  on  an  uncultivated  farm.  Here  Abraham 
split  rails  for  fencing,  which,  in  later  years,  gave  him  the  title 
of  "  rail-splitter.^'  During  these  years  he  mastered  all  the 
books  within  his  reach,  and  hungered  for  more. 

In  1832  he  served  as  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  war  against 
Black  Hawk,  and  two  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  Legis- 
lature of  Illinois,  where  he  continued  four  years.  In  1836 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  the  following  year  opened  an 
office  at  Springfield,  and  gradually  rose  to  the  first  rank  as 
an  attorney.  In  politics  he  was  a  Whig  in  his  early  years, 
and  in  1844  canvassed  the  State  for  Henry  Clay.  In  1846 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  In  1848  he  canvassed  the  State 
for  General  Taylor,  and  in  1858  he  canvassed  it  again  in 
opposition  to  Judge  Douglas  for  the  United  States  Senator- 
ship. 

His  election  was  made  the  occasion  for  the  secession  of 
States  and  the  attempt  to  destroy  the  Union,  which  President 
Buchanan  did  not  prevent.  Finding  that  nothing  but  armed 
force  could  hold  the  States  together,  he  reluctantly  accepted 
the  issue,  mustering  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops,  and 
waging  through  his  first  term  a  war  of  astounding  magnitude, 
resulting  in  the  complete  triumph  of  the  Federal  authority. 
His  Emancipation  Proclamation,  a  war  measure,  taking  effect 
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January,  1863,  obliterated  chattel  slavery  forever  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.     {See  page  544.) 

He  was  reelected  by  an  immense  popular  majority  in  ?  ^^^ 
but  was  assassinated  by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  April  14,  ] 
{See  events  of  April,  1865.)    He  gathered  around  him  in  < 
the  greatest  minds.     He  was  honest,  fearless,  pure — ^a  st 
man  and  a  patriot. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  LINCOLN'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tebm,  March  4, 1861,  to  April  15, 1865. 

INAUOUF 

Abraham  Lincoln  (1809-1865),  of  Illinois,  President March  4 

Vice  PresiderUs, 

Hannibal  Hamlin  (1809),  of  Maine. March  4 

Andrew  Johnson  (1808-1875),  of  Tennessee... March  4 

Secretary  of  State. 
William  H.  Seward  (1801-1872),  of  New  York March  4 

Secretaries  of  the  JVeasury. 

Salmon  P.  Chase  (1801-1873),  of  Ohio March  4 

WiMJAM  Prrr  Fessenden  (1806-1869),  of  Maine July     5 

Hugh  McCulloch,  of  Indiana March  4 

Secretaries  </  War. 

Simon  Cameron  (1799),  of  Pennsylvania. March  4 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  (1814-1869),  of  Ohio Jan.    11 

Secretary  of  the  Ncwy. 
QiDBON  Wellbb  (1802),  of  Connecticut March  4 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Caueb  B.  Smtth  (1808-1864),  of  Indiana March  4 

John  P.  Usher,  of  Indiana Jan.      8 

Postmasters  Oeneral. 

MoNTGOMERT  Blair  (1812),  of  Maryland.. March  4 

William  Dbnnibon  (ez-Gk>vemor  of  Ohio) Oct.      1 
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Attomeyn  GeneroL 

Edward  Bates  (1793-1869),  of  Missouri March  4, 1861 

Titian  J.  Coffee  {ad  interim) June  22, 1863 

James  Speed  (1812),  of  Kentucky),....' Dec.    14, 1864 

Speakers  of  the  Home, 

SERVED. 

Gaxusha  a.  Grow  (1823),  of  Pennsylvania 37th  Cong.,  186i 

Schuyler  Colfax  (1823),  of  Indiana.. 38th  Cong^  1863 

States  Admitted. — West  Virginia  was  admitted  as  the  thirty- 
fifth  State,  June  30,  1863. 

Nevada  was  admitted  as  the  thirty-sixth   State,  October 
31,  1864. 

SECTION  3. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  in  view  of  the  threatening  atti- 
tude assumed  by  some  of  the  Southern 
Lincoln's  Inangnral    States,  in  consequence  of  the  accession 
Address.  of  a  Republican  Administration,  after 

declaring  that  there  never  had  been  any 
just  cause  for  apprehension  that  such  an  Administration 
would  encroach  upon  the  Constitutional  rights  of  any  State, 
Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  he  had  "  no  purpose,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
States  where  it  existed;  that  he,  as  well  as  every  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  was  sworn  to  support  the  whole  Consti- 
tution, one  of  the  provisions  of  which  is  that  '  no  person 
held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another  State,  shall  in  consequence  of  any  law 
or  regulation  therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  party  to 
whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due;'  that  he  took  his 
oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  without  any  mental  reser- 
vation ;  that  while  he  did  not  then  choose  to  specify  particu- 
lar acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to  be  enforced,  he  did  suggest 
that  it  would  be  much  safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  pri- 
vate stations,  to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting 
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to  find  immunity  in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional ; 
that  he  held  that,  in  the  contemplation  of  universal  law  and 
of  the  Constitution^  the  Union  of  the  States  is  perpetual ; 
that  no  State  could,  upon  its  own  mere  motion,  get  out  of 
the  Union ;  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or  States 
against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  are  insurrectionary 
or  revolutionary,  and  that  he  should,  as  the  Constitution  ex- 
pressly enjoined  upon  him,  take  care  that  the  laws  of  the  Union 
should  be  executed  in  all  the  States ;  that  while  he  should  per- 
form this  duty  perfectly,  so  far  as  practicable,  unlegs  restrained 
by  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  he  trusted  the  dec- 
laration so  to  do  would  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only 
as  the  express  purpose  of  the  Union  to  maintain  itself." 

The  inaugural  address,  while  considered  as  clear  and  Ex- 
plicit by  many,  was  regarded  as  very  ob- 
Confederate  scure  and  unsatisfectory  by  the  people  of 
Comniissioners.  the  South.  The  day  after  its  delivery  com- 
missioners arrived  from  the  Confederate 
Congress,  and  were  formally  received  by  the  President. 
They  presented  resolutions  requesting  that,  inasmuch  as 
^' great  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the 
policy  ^'  to  be  pursued  by  the  Federal  Executive,  he  should 
communicate  to  the  Convention  which  they  represented  the 
<H)ur8e  he  intended  to  take  in  regard  to  the  "Confederate 
States."  The  President  replied  that,  while  he  was  sorry  that 
dangerous  uncertainty  should  exist  respecting  his  mode  of 
procedure  with  the  seceded  States,  he  could  give  no  clearer 
exposition  of  his  policy  than  was  given  in  his  inaugural  ad-^ 
dress,  a  careful  consideration  of  which  he  recommended  to 
the  Virginia  Convention. 

On  the  2l9t  of  March  the  Cabinet,  at  Washington,  deter- 
mined to  provision  Fort  Sumter  at  all  haz- 
The  Crisis — The    ards.     But  some  delay  occurred  in  getting 
First  Shot  the  fleet  ready  for  this  purpose.    The  Con- 

federates, hearing  of  these  preparations,  sent 
34 
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orders  from  Montgomery  to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  fort, 
and,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  reduce  it  by  bombardment.  The 
demand  was  accordingly  made  by  General  Beauregard,  and 
refused.  On  the  morning  of  April  12th  fire  was  opened  on 
the  fort  from  fourteen  batteries,  with  forty-seven  guns  and 
mortars.  After  a  defense  of  thirty-four  hours,  the  inside  of 
the  fort  being  on  fire  in  several  places,  and  his  little  band 
utterly  worn  out.  Major  Anderson  surrendered,  and,  on  April 
14,  marched  out  with  the  honors  of  war.  No  one  on  either 
side  was  killed.* 

The  attack  on  Fort  Sumter  was  the  signal  of  war.  The 
whole  North  clamored  for  arms,  for  leaders,  for  legal  authori- 
zation to  bring  the  South  back  to  law,  order,  and  obedience, 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  South  was  wild  with  joy. 
The  blow  had  at  last  been  struck.  In  the  whirl  of  excite- 
ment, Virginia  joined  the  Confederacy,  April  17.  Arkansas 
and  North  Carolina  followed  in  May,  Tennessee  in  June — 
making  eleven  States,  a  number  which  wias  never  increased. 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Maryland^  as  yet  doubtful,  were,  in 
the  end,  saved  to  the  Union. 

Such  demonstrations  of  a  revolutionary  character  having 
been  made,  the  President  issued  a  procla- 
The  Ooyemnient    mation  calling  for  75,000  volunteers,  for 
Aroused.  three  months,  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and 

summoned  Congress  to  assemble  in  extra- 
ordinary session.  The  call  was  heartily  responded  to,  and, 
in  a  few  days  a  vastly  greater  number  than  had  been  requested 
offered  themselves  to  their  country.  In  the  meantime  Wash- 
ington was  placed  in  a  state  of  defense.  Shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  a  blockade  of  all  the  Southern 
ports  was  declared.  This  was  directly  followed  by  a  blockade 
of  Virginia  and  North  Caroliila.  On  the  3d  of  May  the 
President  issued  a  call  for  additional  volunteers  for  the  term 

*The  first  blood  of  the  Civil  War  was  spilled  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  April  19th, 
when  a  regiment  of  Massachusetts  militia,  on  its  way  to  the  defense  of  the  threatened 
Capital,  was  fired  upon  and  several  men  were  killed. 
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of  three  years.  Congress  having  assembled,  he  addressed  a 
message  to  that  body^  asking  that  at  least  400,000  men  and 
$400,000,000  be  placed  at  his  control,  that  the  work  of  crush- 
ing the  rebellion  might  be  expedited.  Congress  readily  com- 
plied, granting  more  men  and  money  than  had  been  asked. 

Lincoln's  proclamation  was  followed  two  days  after  by  one 
from  Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  the  Confederacy,  offering 
"letters  of  marque"  and  reprisal  to  all  persons  who,  in  pri- 
vate armed  vessels,  would  prey  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
North. 

The  military  events  of  the  Civil  War  are  not  within  the 
scope  of  this  work  ;  hence,  we  trace  only  the  causes  and  results. 

The  North  and  the  South  were  both  aroused,  and  multi- 
tudes enrolled  themselves  under  the  opposing  banners.  Vir- 
ginia refused  her  quota  of  troops,  passed  an  Ordinance  of 
Secession  (April  17),  and  promptly  took  measures  to  seize 
the  United  States  arsenal  at  Harper's  Ferry  and  the  navy 
yard  at  Norfolk.  Both  places  were  evacuated,  and  partially 
destroyed,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Virginia  troops.  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  became  the  Capital  of  the  new  republic. 
Neither  the  North  nor  the  South  thought  the  war  would  last  - 
more  than  ninety  days ;  but  how  much  were  they  deceived ! 

In  the  opening  of  the  war  no  distinct  plan  of  operations 
was  apparent.  Each  side  sought  in- 
Kentueky  Neutrality,  crease  of  strength  through  the  acqui- 
sition of  doubtful'  States.  The  neu- 
trality of  Kentucky  was  respected  by  neither  of  the  contend- 
ing parties — both  invaded  the  State.  In  Middle  Kentucky, 
near  Cumberland  Gap,  and  on  the  Sandy  Eiver  on  the  east, 
hostile  bodies  were  arrayed  against  each  other. 

The  question  of  Fugitive  Slaves  embarrassed  the  Federal 
Grovernment  from   the   beginning.     General 
Contrabands.     John  C.  Fremont  declared  the  slaves  of  Mis- 
souri Confederates  free  men,  but  his  action 
was  overruled  and  annulled  by  the  President.     In  Virginia 
General  B.  F.  Butler  had  announced  that  slaves  were  "  con- 
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traband  of  war/'  and  consequently  liable  to  confiscation  by 
military  law.  Elsewhere  in  the  Federal  lines  slave-owners, 
on  proving  property,  were  generally  given  possession  of  their 
fugitive  slaves.  The  disposition  of  the  North  was  to  put 
down  the  rebellion,  without  any  interference  with  the  South- 
ern "  institution  ^^  of  slavery.  But  in  the  progress  of  the 
war  hostility  to  slavery  itself  was  provoked. 

Slavery  and  the  prosecution  of  the  war  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  XXXVIIth  Congress. 
The  XXXVIIth  Congress.    Bills  were  passed  by  both  Houses 

to  punish  treason  and  to  free  slaves 
employed  against  the  Government.  The  army  was  forbidden 
to  surrender  fugitive  slaves.  The  Homestead  Bill  was 
brought  up  again  and  passed.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
United  States  representation  by  consuls  in  the  negro  States 
of  Hay ti  and  Liberia.  A  stringent  form  of  oath — ^^  Iron- 
clad Oath  " — was  prescribed,  to  be  taken  by  United  States 
officials  and  beneficiaries.  A  legal-tender  National  Pa^ 
Currency — "Greenbacks'' — was  provided  for  (Feb.,  1862). 
Most  of  these  measures  were  passed  by  party  votes. 

During  the  first  session  of  this  Congress  many  Southern 
Senators  and  Representatives  withdrew  after  angry  state- 
ments of  their  reasons.  Others  remained  until  the  clos^  of 
the  first  session,  and  then  more  quietly  entered  the  rebellion. 
Of  this  class  was  John  C.  Breckenridge,  who  thought  be 
could  do  more  good  for  the  Southern  cause  in  the  Federal 
Congress  than  elsewhere.  Shrewd  and  able  politician  as  be 
was,  Breckenridge  saw  that  it  was  to  the  interest  of  the  Con- 
federates to  keep  Southern  Bepresentatives  in  Congress,  at 
least  as  long  as  Northern  sentiment  would  abide  it,  and  in 
this  way  win  vict6ries  at  the  very  fountain-head  of  power. 
This  view,  however,  soon  became  unpopular  and  was  aband- 
oned. Those  who  vacated  their  seats  to  enter  the  Confede- 
racy were  afterward  expelled. 

The  Republicans  of  the  North  were  the  distinctive  "war 
party."     Most  of  the  Democrats,  acting  as  citizens,  gave 
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support  to  the  demands  of  Lincoln's  Administration^  but 
many  of  those  in  official  position  took  the  liberty  in  Con- 
gress and  State  Legislatures  to  criticise  the 
Border  State  more  important  war  measures.  The  extrem- 
Conspiracies.  '  ists  went  so  far,  in  many  instances^  as  to  or- 
ganize opposition,  and  to  encourage  it  among* 
their  constituents.  "  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle/'  and  the 
"Sons  of  Liberty/'  secret  societies* composed  of  Northern 
sympathizers  with  the  Souths  formed  many  troublesome  con- 
spiracies. The  "Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle"  conspired 
to  release  Confederate  prisoners  of  war,  and  invited  Morgan 
to  invade  their  States. 

The  seceding  States  had  confidently  expected  that  the  de- 
mand for  their  cotton  would  induce  Englf^id  and  France  to 
recognize  their  independence,  but  those  powers  never  saw  fit 
to  do  so,  though  they  recognized  the  Confederacy  as  a  bellig- 
erent, and  their  sympathies  were  with  the  Southern  cause. 
Confederate  commissioners  were  charged 
The  Trent  Affair,  to  negotiate  with  foreign  powers,  but  were 
not  officially  received.  J.  M.  Mason  and 
J.  Slidell  were  sent  to  England  and  France  to  solicit  recog- 
nition and  aid.  On  their  passage  thither  in  November,  they 
were  intercepted  by  Captain  Charles  Wilkes,  United  States 
Navy,  who  took  them  from  the  British  steamer  Trent.  The 
British  authorities  resented  the  action  and  threatened  to  de- 
clare war  against  the  Federals.  The  Federal  Government 
disavowed  the  course  of  Wilkes,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
permitted  to  proceed  to  their  destination.  The  Confederates 
were  greatly  disappointed  at  this;  they  hoped  that  war  would 
at  once  be  declared  by  England  against  the  United  States, 
and  that  with  this  help  their  own  struggle  with  the  North 
would  soon  be  brought  to  a  successful  close.  France.  Eng 
land,  and  Spain  had  proclaimed  neutrality  toward  both  "bel- 
ligerent powers,"  thus  recognizing  the  Confederacy  as  on 
nearly  the  same  footing  as  the  United  States.  The  neutrality 
was  infringed  upon  in  England  by  the  fitting  out  of  vessels  in 
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the  Confederate  interests,  but  the  damage  thence  resulting  was 
made  good  by  the  payment  of  $15,500,000  after  the  war. 
(See  also  Gfranfs  Administration.) 

The  first  year  of  the  war  closed  without  decisive  advantage 
to  either  of  the  combatants.  Hostilities  had  assumed  pro- 
portions unimagined,  in  the  spring.  The 
The  Sitnation  at  the  Confederates  could  boast  of  a  great  vie- 
Close  of  186L  tory  at  Manassas,  but  it  was  a  barren 
triumph.  Maryland,  West  Virginia, 
and  Missouri  had  been  won  for  the  Union ;  and  though  Ken- 
tucky was  still  in  dispute,  it  was  held  by  the  Federals  with  a 
strong  military  grasp.  The  Southern  sea-line  was  guarded 
by  the  Federal  fleets,  and  important  points  along  its  coast 
were  retained  or  gained. 

In  the  North  business  had  revived,  and  systematic  prepa- 
rations for  the  contest  were  made.  The  Federal  army  bad 
been  increased  to  660,000  men,  trained  for  effective  service. 
Ample  provision  for  carrying  on  the  war  bad  been  voted  by 
Congress,  and  affiiirs  were  managed  with  forethought  and 
tact.  The  Confederates,  though  hampered  by  the  blockade, 
endured  many  privations  for  their  cause,  and  cherished  a  reso- 
lute determination  to  accomplish  their  separation. 

It  was  now  quite  plain  that  the  war  would  be  a  long  one, 
requiring  many  men  and  much  money.  The  South  was 
making  great  exertions.  The  North  was  straining  every 
nerve  to  create  a  vast  navy,  to  drill  and  equip  immense  armies. 
Foundries,  ship-yards,  and  manufactories  were  kept  busy 
night  and  day.  The  banks  had  suspended  specie  payments, 
and  the  Grovernment  national  bank-notes — •'Greenbacks*'— 
were  the  only  currency.  Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from 
circulation. 

The  President's  Message  to  Congress  on  the  6th  of  March, 

1862,  recommended  that  the  Govern- 

Slavery  Enactments,     ment  cooperate  with  any  State  desiring 

a  gradual  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 

by  affording  it  such  pecuniary  aid  as  would  enable  it  to  "oom- 
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pensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced 
by  such  change  of  system."  This  message  was  hailed  by  the 
radical  Anti-Slavery  party  of  the  country  as  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  final  and  total  abolition  of  slavery ;  by  Conser- 
vative Union  men  with  indifference ;  and  by  the  Secessionists 
as  a  hostile  encroachment  upon  State  rights. 

April  16^  1862^  Lincoln  approved  and  signed  an  act  of 
Congress  abolishing  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  act  "recognized  and  practically  applied" 
the  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization.  In  May  he 
issued  a  proclamation  repudiating  an  order  issued  by  General 
Hunter,  emancipating  all  the  slaves  in  Georgia,  Florida,  and 
South  Carolina.  This  emancipation  produced  dissatis&ction 
in  the  North, 

Until  July,  1862,  the  President  had  acted  in  all  sincerity 
upon  hb  avowed  intention  to  leave  slavery  unmolested  in  the 
States  where  it  existed,  though  his  party  was  pledged  to  pre- 
vent its  extension  into  new  States  and  Territories.  General 
Butler  had,  indeed,  confiscated  the  negroes  whom  he  found 
employed  upon  the  Confederate  earthworks  near  Fortress 
Monroe,  considering  them  as  "  contraband  of  war,"  and  they 
had  been  fed  and  protected  as  Union  refugees.  But  when 
Fremont,  in  Missouri,  and  other  Generals,  had  undertaken  to 
liberate  the  slaves  of  those  who  were  fighting  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  President  had  disapproved  and  reversed  their 
action. 

The  Confederacy  had  declared  one  chief  object  of  secession 
to  be  the  founding  of  a  republic,  of  which 
Emancipation  African  slavery  should  be  the  corner-stone. 
Proelamation.  If  the  war  was  ever  to  end,  the  North  saw 
that  this  corner-stone  must  be  removed.  The 
President  now  determined  to  use  slavery  itself  as  a  means  either 
of  coercion  or  of  punishment.  By  proclamation,  therefore, 
September  22,  1862,  he  declared  that  after  one  hundred  days 
^^all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State  or  designated 
part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  be  in   rebellion 
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against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforward,  and 
forever  free/'     {See  page  544.) 

On  New  Yearns  day  (January  1,  1863),  the  Emancipatioii 
Act  became  effective.  It  produced  little  effect  in  the  South 
beyond  the  lines  of  the  Federal  armies.  The  two  years  of 
civil  war  had  so  developed  anti-slavery  feeling  in  the  North 
that  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  excited  no  such  opposi- 
tion as  would  have  met  it  if  proposed  in  1861.  It  caused, 
however,  a  temporary  falling  off  in  the  Republican  vote. 

Freedmen  were  invited  to  enter  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  and  regiments  of  colored  troops 
The  ColoreA  Troops,  were  organized  in  South  Carolina  and 
Kansas.  Free  negroes  had  already 
been  armed  and  drilled  for  Confederate  service.  General 
Banks's  army  at  Port  Hudson  consisted  in  part  of  colored 
soldiers,  and  Greneral  Butler,  commanding  at  New  Orleans, 
had  received  several  such  regiments  into  the  armies  of  the 
United  States.  More  than  50,000  negroes  enlisted  in  the 
Federal  service  during  1863,  and  twice  that  number  the  next 
year.  They  were  partly  from  the  Northern  States  and  partly 
freedmen,  emancipated  under  Lincoln's  Proclamation.  They 
contributed  much  to  the  final  victbries  of  the  Union  on  the 
Mississippi.  The  enlistment  of  colored  soldiers  was  distaste- 
ful to  many  in  the  Union  army.  Numerous  officers  resigned 
and  thousands  of  privates  deserted,  claiming  that  they  did 
not  fight  the  South  to  free  the  negro.  The  Southern  soldiers 
entertained  the  most  intense  hatred  toward  these  colored 
troops,  and  proclaimed  death  to  white  officers  who  would 
command  them. 

In  consequence  of  the  passage  of  a  conscription  act  by  Con- 
gress in  March,  1863,  by  which  the  President 
Conscription  was  authorized  to  recruit  the  army,  if  neces- 
Act — Riots,  sary,  by  a  draft,  serious  riots  occurred  in  New 
York  city,  in  July.  Excited  mobs  burned  two 
blocks  of  houses  containing  the  offices  of  provost  marshak, 
who  were  proceeding  with  the  draft;  also  the  Colored  Half- 
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Orphan  Asylum  and  other  buildings.  For  three  days  a  reign 
of  terror  prevailed.  Thieves  and  malefactors  of  every  grade 
joined  the  rioters,  and  the  most  fiendish  outrages  were  per- 
petrate. More  than  two  hundred  persons — mostly  rioters — 
were  killed,  and  over  ♦2,000,000  worth  of  property  destroyed. 
The  peace  party  had  gained  strength  by  the  long  continuance 
of  the  war,  with  its  ruinous  cost  in  blood  and  treasure;  and 
the  force  of  the  Grovernment  was  correspondingly  diminished. 
Within  three  days,  however,  the  disturbance  was  quelled. 

Both  the  North  and  the  South  suffered  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war  and  the  continued  strain 
The  Situation  at  upon  their  resources.  Subsistence  and  men 
Close  of  1863.  were  failing  at  the  South.  The  Confeder- 
ate currency  was  declining  so  rapidly  as  to 
have  fallen  to  about  one-fifth  of  its  nominal  value.  The 
Federal  finances  were  strengthened  by  the  acceptance  of  Sec- 
retary Chase's  plan  for  National  Banks  and  a  National  Cur- 
rency, and  by  the  negotiations  of  loans  among  the  people  and 
in  Europe. 

Commercial  interests  were  greatly  damaged  by  the  Con- 
federate cruisers,  chiefly  by  the  Alabama^  Captain  Semmes^ 
and  the  Fhriday  Captain  MaflSt.  The  injury  done  by  these 
vessels  created  those  demands  against  the  British  Government 
known  as  the  "Alabama  Claims."  (See  Grants  Adminiatra" 
turn.) 

The  most  famous  of  these  cruisers  was  the  Alabama — 
originally  called  "2-90,"  because  two  hundred  and  ninety 
British  merchants  furnished  the  money  to  build  it.  "  In  her 
whole  career,  involving  the  destruction  of  sixty-six  vessels 
and  a  loss  of  ten  million  dollars  to  the  merchant  service  of 
the  United  States,  she  never  entered  a  Confederate  port,  but 
continued  abroad,  capturing  and  burning."  She  was  finally 
sunk  in  an  encounter  with  a  Union  war  steamer  near  the 
coast  of  France. 

At  the  beginning  of  1864  the  expenses  of  the  war  were  so 
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vast  that  a  large  party  in  the  North  clamored  for  peace 
on  any  terms.  Voluntary  enlistments 
Weary  of  the  War.  nearly  ceased.  Desertions  from  both 
armies  were  of  continual  occurrence. 
The  bounty  paid  to  soldiers  induced  many  to  desert  and  enlist 
again.  At  one  time  more  than  two  hundred  a  day  deserted 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  was  even  worse  than  this  in  the 
Confederate  army. 

In  November,  1864,  Congress  passed  an  act  establishing 
the  Postal  Money  Order  System  in  the  United 
Postal  Money  States.  The  design  of  the  measure  was  to 
Order  System,  secure  a  safe  and  convenient  method  of  trans- 
ferring small  sums  of  money  through  the 
mails.  ''The  money  order  is  divided  into  two  parts — the 
order  proper  and  the  advice.  From  the  order,  which  is  re- 
ceived and  transmitted  by  the  purchaser,  the  name  of  the 
payee  is  omitted.  In  the  advice,  which  is  sent  by  the  post- 
master of  the  issuing  oflSce  to  the  post-master  of  the  paying 
office,  the  name  of  the  payee  is  inserted.  The  advice  and  the 
order  receive  the  same  stamp  and  number,  and  being  trans- 
mitted separately,  constitute  an  almost  perfect  check  against 
loss,  robbery,  and  fraud."  The  largest  sum  that  may  be 
transmitted  in  one  order  is  fifty  dollars,  though  larger 
amounts  may  be  sent  in  separate  orders. 

A  Convention  of  Radicals,  who  considered  President  Lin- 
coln timid  and  irresolute,  and  who  wished  to  deal  with  rebel- 
lion more  harshly,  met  at  Cleveland, 
Presidential  Nomina-  Ohio,  May  31,  1864,  and  nominated 
tions  (1864).  John  C.  Fremont  and  John  C.  Coch- 

rane.  (They  afterwards  withdrew  in 
iavor  of  the  Republican  candidates.)  The  Republican  National 
Convention  met  at  Baltimore,  June  7th,  and  adopted  a  plat- 
form declaring  war  upon  slavery,  and  demanding  that  no 
terms  but  unconditional  surrender  should  be  given  to  the  re- 
bellious States.  It  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Andrew 
Johnson. 
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The  National  Democratic  ConTention  met  at  Chicago,  Au- 
gust 29th.  It  came  under  the  control  of  the  Peace  Democ- 
racy ('^Copperheads"),  and  declared  in  its  platform  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  American  People  that,  after  four  years  of 
&ilure  to  restore  the  Union  by  war,  during  which  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  violated  in  all  its  parts  under  the  plea  of  mil- 
itary necessity,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  ought  to  be  obtained. 
It  nominated  George  B.  McClellan  and  George  H.  Pendleton. 

The  Democratic  party  was  thus  committed  to  the  declara- 
tion that  the  war  was  a  failure.  This  gave  the  doubtful  votes 
to  the  Republican  candidates,  and  assured  their  success.  In 
the  Presidential  election,  in  November,  Republican  electors 
were  chosen  by  all  the  States  not  in  rebellion,  except  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky. 

The  XXXVIIIth  Congress,  in  its  Second  Session,  met 
December  6,  1864.     In  February,  1865,  the  House  finally 

passed  the  XIIIth  Amendment, 
Thirteenth  Amendment    which  had  &iled  at  the  last  Session 

to  receive  a  two-thirds  majority. 
This  was  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  and  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  December  18,  1865. 

The  electoral  votes  were  counted,  and  were  found  to  be,  for 

Lincoln  and  Johnson  212,  and  for  Mc- 

Lincoln  Re-elected.    Clellan  and  Pendleton  21.    Lincoln  and 

Johnson  were  therefore  declared  elected. 

The  Federal  Currency  had  declined  to  nearly  one-third  of 
its  nominal  value.  Industry,  however,  flourished ;  the  country 
along  the  Rocky  Mountains  was  rapidly  filling  up ;  new  en- 
terprises were  commenced  and  old  ones  enormously  extended  ; 
so  that  the  Northern  States  grew  in  population  and  in  wealth 
more  vigorously  than  they  had  done  in  peace.  The  South 
was  declining  in  all  respects.  Its  resources  were  exhausted, 
its  industry  paralyzed,  its  finances  beyond  hope,  and  its  ter- 
ritory was  virtually  reduced  to  South  and  North  Carolina 
and  part  of  Virginia. 
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SECTION  4. 
1864.— UNION  PLATFORM-BALTIMORE,  JUNE  B. 

Beiiolvedj  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to  main- 
tain against  all  its  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  and  the  paramoant 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  lay- 
ing all  political  opinions  aside,  we  pledge  ourselves,  as  Union  men,  ani- 
mated by  a  eommon  sentiment,  and  aiming  at  a  common  object,  to  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Government  in  quelling,  by  force  of 
arms,  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  its  authority,  and  bringing  to  the 
punishment  due  to  their  crimes,  the  rebels  and  traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

Beaolvedf  That  we  approve  the  determination  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of 
peace,  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrender  of 
their  hostility,  etc.,  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  that  we  call  upon  the  Government 
to  maintain  this  position,  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  possi- 
ble vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  self-sacrifices,  the  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undying 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institutions. 

Besolved,  That  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion,  and  that  as  it  must  be  always  and  everywhere  hostile  to  the 
principles  of  Republican  Governments,  justice  and  the  national  safety  de- 
mand its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic, 
and  that  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclamations  by  which 
the  Government,  in  its  own  defense,  has  aimed  a  death  blow  at  this  gigan- 
tic evil.  We  are  in  favor,  furthermore,  of  such  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, to  be  made  by  the  people  in  conformity  with  its  provisions,  as 
shall  terminate  and  forever  prohibit  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Besolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  periled  their  lives  in  defense 
of  their  country,  and  in  vindication  of  the  honor  of  the  flag;  that  the  na- 
tion owes  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  patriotism  and  their 
valor,  and  ample  and  permanent  provision  for  those  of  their  survivors 
who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  and  that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  its  defense 
shall  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 

Besolvedj  That  we  approve  and  applaud  the  political  wisdom,  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  American  liberty  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  di&- 
chafged,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the  great  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office;  that  we  approve  and  in- 
dorse, as  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preservation  of 
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the  NatioD,  and  as  within  the  Constitution,  the  measures  and  acts  which 
he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  Nation  against  its  open  and  secret  foes ;  es- 
pecially the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation,  and  the  employment,  as 
Union  soldiers,  of  men  heretofore  held  in  slavery,  and  that  we  have  full 
confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry  these  and  all  other  Constitutional 
measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of  the  country,  into  full  and  complete 
effect. 

Meaolvedy  That  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare,  that  harmony 
should  prevail  in  the  national  councilsi  and  we  regard  as  worthy  of  public 
confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse  the  principle 
proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  which  should  characterize  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government. 

Medohedj  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its  armies, 
without  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the  laws  of  war,  and  any 
violation  of  these  laws  and  of  the  usages  of  civilized  nations  in  the  time  of 
war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made  the  subject  of  full  and  "^ 
prompt  redress. 

Besoivedt  That  the  foreign  immigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so 
much  to  the  wealth  and  development  of  resources  and  increase  of  power  to 
this  nation,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
and  encouraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

Besolvedf  That  we  are  in  favor  of  the  speedy  constmction  of  the  railroad 
to  the  Pacific. 

Beiolved,  That  the  national  faith  is  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
public  debt  and  must  be  kept  inviolate;  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  re- 
commend economy  and  rigid  responsibilities  in  the  public  expenditures, 
and  a  vigorous  and  just  system  of  taxation ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
loyal  State  to  sustain  the  use  of  the  national  currency. 

Beaolvedj  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  Government,  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with  indifierence  the  at- 
tempt of  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  supplant  by  fraud, 
the  institutions  of  any  Bepublican  Government  on  the  Western  Continent, 
and  that  they  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  menacing  to  the  peace 
and  independenoe  of  this  our  country,  the  efforts  of  any  such  power  to  ob- 
tain new  footholds  for  monarchical  Governments  sustained  by  a  foreign 
military  force  in  i^ar  proximity  to  the  United  States. 


1864— FREMONT  PLATFORM-CLEVELAND,  MAY  31. 

1.  That  the  Federal  Union  must  be  preserved. 

2.  That  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  observed 
and  obeyed. 

3.  That  the  rebellion  must  be  suppressed  by  the  force  of  arms  and  with- 
out compromise. 
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4.  That  the  rights  of  Free  Speech,  Free  Press,  and  the  Habeas  Corpos 
must  be  held  inviolate,  save  in  districts  where  martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed. 

6.  That  the  rebellion  has  destroyed  slavery,  and  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion should  be  amended  to  prohibit  its  re-establishment. 

6.  That  the  right  for  asylum,  except  for  crime,  and  subject  to  law,  is  a 
recognized  principle — a  principle  of  American  liberty ;  that  any  violation 
of  it  must  hot  be  overlooked  and  must  not  go  unrebnked. 

7.  That  the  National  policy  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  has  become 
a  recognized  principle,  and  that  the  establishment  of  an  anti-republican 
Qovemment  on  this  continent  by  a  foreign  power  can  not  be  tolerated. 

8.  That  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  nation  is  due  to  the  faithful 
soldiers  and  the  earnest  leaders  of  the  Union  army  and  navy  for  their  he- 
roic achievements  and  valor  in  defense  of  our  imperiled  country  and  of 
civil  liberty. 

9.  That  the  one  term  policy  for  the  Presidency,  adopted  by  the  people, 
is  strengthened  by  the  existing  crisis,  and  shall  be  maintained  by  Consti- 
tutional amendments. 

10.  That  the  Constitution  shall  be  so  amended  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President  shall  be  elected  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

11.  That  the  reconstruction  of  the  rebellious  States  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple through  their  Representatives  in  Congress,  and  not  to  the  Executive. 

12.  That  the  confiscation  of  the  lands  of  the  rebels  and  theii  distribu- 
tion among  the  soldiers  and  actual  settlers  is  a  measure  of  justice ;  that 
integrity  and  economy  are  demanded  at  all  times  in  the  measures  of  the 
Government,  and  that  now  the  want  of  this  is  criminal. 


1864.— NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 

BeBohedy  That  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  adhere  with  un- 
swerving fidelity  to  the  Union  under  the  Constitution  as  the  only  solid 
foundation  of  our  strength,  security,  and  happiness  as  a  people,  and  as  a 
framework  of  government  equally  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  prosperity 
of  all  the  States,  both  Northern  and  Southern. 

Resolved,  That  this  Convention  does  explicitly  declare  as  the  sense  of  the 
American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failure  to  restore  the  Union  by 
the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretense  of  military  ne- 
cessity or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution  itself 
has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and,  public  liberty  and  private  right 
alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  country  essentially 
impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare  demand  that 
immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  a  view  to  an 
ultimate  convention  of  the  States,  or  other  peaceable  means,  to  the  end 
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that  at  the  earliest  practical  moment  peace  may  be  restored  on  the  ba<%i8 
of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

BeaotoedL,  That  the  direct  interference  of  the  military  authorities  of  the 
United  States  in  the  recent  elections  held  in  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Mis- 
souri, and  Delaware  was  a  shameful  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  a 
repetition  of  such  acts  in  the  approaching  election  will  be  held  as  revolu- 
tionary, and  resisted  with  all  the  means  and  power  under  our  control. 

Besolved,  That  the  aim  and  object  of  the  Democratic  party  b  to  preserve 
the  Federal  Union  and  the  rights  of  the  States  unimpaired,  and  they  hereby 
declare  that  they  consider  the  administrative  usurpation  of  extraor- 
dinary and  dangerous  powers  not  granted  by  the  Constitution,  the  subver- 
sion of  the  civil  by  military  law  in  States  not  in  insurrection,  the  arbitrary 
military  arrest,  imprisonment,  trial,  and  sentence  of  American  citizens  in 
States  where  the  civil  law  exists  in  full  force,  the  suppression  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum,  the  open  and 
avowed  disregard  of  State  rights,  the  employment  of  unusual  test  oaths, 
and  the  interference  with,  and  denial  of,  the  right  of  the  people  to  bear 
arms  in  their  defense,  is  calculated  to  prevent  a  restoration  of  the  Union 
and  the  perpetuation  of  the  Government  deriving  its  just  powers  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

Besohedf  That  the  shameful  disr^^ard  of  the  Administration  to  its  duty 
in  respect  to  our  fellow-citizens  who  now  are,  and  long  have  been,  prison- 
ers of  war  in  a  suffering  condition,  deserves  the  severest  reprobation  on  the 
score  alike  of  public  policy  and  common  humanity. 

Beaoked,  That  the  sympathy  of  the  Democratic  party  is  heartily  and 
earnestly  extended  to  the  soldiery  of  our  army  and  sailors  of  our  navy 
who  are  and  have  been  in  the  field  and  on  the  sea,  under  the  flag  of  their 
country,  and  in  the  event  of  its  attaining  power,  they  will  receive  all  the 
cai«,  protection,  and  regard  that  the  brave  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Re- 
public have  so  nobly  earned. 

HOMESTEAD  LAW. 

By  act  of  Congress  of  May  20, 1862,  any  person  who  is  the  head  of  a 
family,  or  who  has  arrived  at  (he  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  has  performed 
service  in  the  army  or  navy^  and  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  shall 
have  filed  his  declaration  of  intention  to  become  such,  and  has  never  borne 
arms  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  given  aid  and  com- 
fort to  its  enemies,  shall,  from  and  after  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  be  enti- 
tled to  enter  a  quarter  section  (160  acres)  of  unappropriated  public  land, 
upon  which  he  or  she  may  have  already  filed  a  pre-emption  claim,  or 
which  is  subject  Ut  pre-emption,  at  $1.25  per  acre ;  or  80  acres  of  unappro- 
priated lands  at  $2.50  per  acre.  In  order  to  make  his  or  her  title  good  to 
such  lands,  however,  such  person  must  make  affidavit  that  such  applica- 
tion is  made  for  his  or  her  exclusive  use  and  benefit,  and  that  said  entry  is 
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made  for  the  purpose  of  actual  settlement  and  cultivation,  and  not,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  use  or  benefit  of  any  other  person  or  persons 
whomsoever;  and  upon  filing  the  affidavit,  and  paying  the  sum  of  ten  dol- 
lars to  the  register  or  receiver,  such  person  shall  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
land  specified ;  but  no  certificate  or  patent  is  issued  for  the  land  until  fi?e 
years  from  the  date  of  such  entry,  and  the  land  must,  during  that  time,  be 
improved  and  not  alienated  (it  can  not  be  taken  for  debt).  At  any  time 
within  two  years  after  the  expiration  of  said  five  years  the  person  making 
the  entry,  or,  in  case  of  his  or  her  death,  his  widow  or  heirs,  may,  on  proof 
by  two  witnesses,  that  he  or  she  has  cultivated  or  improved  said  land,  has 
not  alienated  any  part  of  it,  and  has  borne  true  allegiance  to  the  United 
States,  be  entitled  to  a  patent,  if  at  that  time  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 
In  case  of  the  abandonment  of  the  lands  by  the  person  making  the  entrj, 
for  a  period  of  more  than  six  months  at  one  time,  they  revert  to  the  Uni* 
ted  States. 


THE  EMANaPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Whereas,  On  the  twenty-second  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  Proclamation  was 
issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  containing  among  other 
things  the  following,  to  wit : 

"That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  any  State, 
or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  in  rebellion 
against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then,  thenceforth  and  forever  fbe^ 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  fmt- 
dom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  such  persons,  or 
any  of  them,  in  any  efibrts  they  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

"  That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by 
proclamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which 
the  people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the 
United  States,  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  oo 
that  day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  quali- 
fied voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  such 
State  and  the  people  thereof  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States." 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  against 
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the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  as  a  fit  and  necessary 
war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  day  of  Janu- 
ary, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  <lo.  publicly  proclaim  for  the 
full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  of  the  first  above  mentioned 
order,  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein  the  people 
thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States, 
the  following,  to  wit:  Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  Parishes  of 
St  Bernard,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  As- 
cension, Assumption,  Terre  Bonne,  Lafourche,  St.  Mary,  St.  Martin,  and 
Orleans,  including  the  city  of  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida, 
C^rgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty- 
eight  counties  designated  as  West  Virginia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berk- 
ley, Accomac,  Northampton,  Elizabeth  City,  York,  Princess  Ann,  and 
Norfolk,  including  the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  ex- 
cepted parts  are,  for  the  present,  left  precisely  as  if  this  Proclamation  were 
not  issued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order  and 
declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States  and 
parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be  free;  and  that  the  Execu- 
tive Government  of  the  United  States,  including' the  military  and  naval 
authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said  per- 
sons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free,  to  abstain 
from  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defense,  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that  in  all  cases,  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
wages. 

And  I  further  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons  of  suitable 
condition  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
all  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
by  the  Constitution,  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
judgment  of  mankind  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

[l.  8.]  Abraham  Linooln. 

By  the  President 

WiLUAM  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  StaU, 

35 
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XXII. 

TWENTIETH  ADMINISTRATION— 1866-1869. 
ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,  Pbebidbnt.  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  ViCB  PBBiDlltl 

▲UBO, 

ANDREW  JOHNSON,  President.  PRES.  SENATE,  Acting  Vice  PEESiDncT. 

XXXIXth  and  XLth  Congresses. 

SECTION  1. 

Lincoln  was  inaugurated  for  his  second  term  on  March  4, 
1865.  His  inaugural  address  closed  with  this  now  famous 
passage :  *'  With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all, 
with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right, 
let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up  the  Nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations.'' 

On  April  3,  1865,  Petersburg  was  entered  by  the  Union 
troops,  and  Richmond  shortly  afterwards. 
Civil  War  Ends.  Lee,  with  the  remnant  of  his  brave  but 
defeated  army,  attempted  to  escape,  but, 
hemmed  about  on  all  sides  by  the  overwhelming  Union  army, 
he  accepted  the  generous  terms  of  surrender  proposed  by 
Grant,  and  on  April  9, 1865,  the  Army  of  Virginia  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  Great  Civil  War  was  ended.  The  other 
Confederate  armies,  at  other  points,  surrendered  soon  after. 

Five  days  after  the  news  of  Lee's  surrender  (April  14th) 
had  been  telegraphed  over  the  North,  a  terri- 
Assassination  ble  event  occurred  at  Washington.  While 
of  Lincoln.  President  Lincoln  was  sitting  in  a  theater  with 
his  wife  and  friends,  a  desperate,  and  probably 
insane,  actor,  named  John  Wilkes  Booth,  came,  unnoticed,  into 
his  box,  leveled  a  pistol  and  shot  the  President  in  the  head. 
The  assassin  leaped  upon  the  stage,  escaped  through  the  dark- 
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ness  and  fled.  He  was  pursued,  found  concealed  in  a  barn, 
and  shot.  Almost  at  the  same  time  another  murderer  visited 
the  bouse  of  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who  was  ill  in 
bed,  and  stabbed  him  several  times,  but  not  mortally.  The 
would-be-murderer  was  afterward  caught,  convicted,  and 
hanged.  Mr.  Lincoln  lingered  until  the  next  morning  in  un- 
consciousness, and  then  died.  The  horror  and  indignation 
excited  by  the  wicked  plot  was  not  confined  to  the  North.  It 
was  found,  however,  that  only  a  few  persons,  of  no  great  repu- 
tation, were  concerned  in  it.  Four  of  Booth's  accomplices 
were  hanged  and  three  were  imprisoned  for  life,  but  after- 
wards liberated.  The  tragic  death  of  Lincoln  caused  the 
profoundest  grief  all  over  the  North,  and  was  deeply  regretted 
in  the  South.  Many  cities,  towns,  and  hamlets  were  draped 
in  black  and  many  citizens  wore  the  badge  of  mourning. 
The  death  of  President  Lincoln  did  not  in  the  least  disor- 
ganize the  Government:  within 
Andrew  Johnson  President    three  hours   thereafter   (April 

15th)  Andrew  Johnson,  the  Vice 
President,  quietly  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidency. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 

Andrew  Johnson  was  born  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  De-, 
cember  29, 1808.  He  lost  his  father  when  only  four  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  Raleigh, 
and  served  with  him  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years.  His 
mother  was  poor,  and  had  been  unable  to  give  him  any  edu- 
cational advantages ;  but  young  Andy,  whose  unconquerable 
spirit  was  not  to  be  restrained  by  any  disadvantages,  became 
stimulated  with  a  desire  for  knowledge.  He  acquired  the 
alphabet  with  no  other  instructions  than  those  obtained  from 
the  journeymen  with  whom  he  worked.  He  learned  to  read 
from  an  old  volume  of  speeches,  loaned  him  by  a  friend,  and 
thenceforward,  after  ten  hours^  work  with  his  goose,  needle, 
and  scissors,  applied  himself  with  vigor  to  study  for  three  or 
four  hours  each  evening.     In  1824,  having  completed  his 
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apprenticeship^  he  went  to  Laurens  Court  House,  South  Caro- 
lina, where  he  worked  as  journeyman  for  two  years.  In  1826 
he  set  out  for  the  West,  taking  his  mother,  whom  already,  at 
his  early  age,  and  with  his  scanty  wages,  he  was  supporting. 
He  made  his  home  at  Greenville,  Tennessee,  where  he  re- 
mained, and  commenced  business,  and  where  he  became  a 
thriving  and  popular  man.  With  the  indefatigable  thirst  for 
knowledge  which  had  characterized  his  early  career,  he  still 
pursued  his  studies,  and,  in  the  evenings  which  followed  a 
day  of  labor,  with  his  wife  as  instructress,  he  pushed  on  in 
the  road  to  knowledge. 

He  entered  early  into  political  life,  being  elected  to  the 
first  oflBce  he  ever  held — that  of  Alderman  of  the  village  of 
Greenville — in  1828.  He  was  reelected  to  the  same  office  in 
1829.  In  1830  he  was  elected  Mayor,  and  retained  that  po- 
sition for  three  years.  In  1835  he  was  sent  to  the' Legisla- 
ture, where  he  distinguished  himself  chiefly  by  taking  strong 
grounds  against  a  scheme  of  internal  improvements,  which, 
he  argued,  w&s  extravagant  and  useless.  The  measure  was 
popular,  however,  and  he  was  defeated  in  1837.  In  1838  he 
was  a  candidate  again,  and  was  this  time  successful.  In  1840 
he  served  as  Presidential  elector  for  the  State  at  large  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  during  the  campaign  rendered  efficient 
service  to  the  party  as  a  stump  speaker.  In  1841  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate,  and,  in  1843,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  where  he  held  his  seat,  be- 
ing four  times  reelected,  until  1853.  During  this  time  he 
was  thoroughly  identified  with  the  old  Democratic  party,  and 
supported  all  the  party  measures.  In  1853  he  was  elected 
Governor,  after  a  very  exciting  contest,  over  Gustavus  A. 
Henry.  He  was  reelected  in  1855,  over  Meredith  P.  Gentry, 
the  Whig  candidate.  At  the  expiration  of  his  Gubernatorial 
term,  in  1857,  he  was  chosen  United  States  Senator  by  a 
Democratic  majority  in  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee.  In 
that  body  he  commanded  the  respect  of  all  his  compeers,  as 
an  able,  eloquent,  and  patriotic  statesman.     At  the  breaking 
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out  of  the  rebellion,  Senator  Andrew  Johnson  still  proclaimed 
llegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  continued  to  hold  his 
in  the  Senate,  though  his  course  subjected  him  to  muoh 
pularity,  and  even  danger. 

hen^  in  the  spring  of  1862,  our  army  had  penetrated 
essee  to  Nashville,  and  the  northern  and  central  portions 
e  States  were  wrested  frona  rebel  control,  the  President 
ed  the  services  of  a  wise  and  sagacious  man,  of  unques- 
ble  loyalty,  to  act  as  Military  Governor  of  that  State ; 
le  did  not  have  long  to  look — Andrew  Johnson  was  at 
recognized  as  the  man  for  the  place,  and,  being  commis- 
d  a  Brigadier  General,  he  repaired  to  Nashville,  where 
r  two  years  discharged  the  delicate  and  responsible  duty 
s  charge  with  a  degree  of  wisdom  and  efficiency  which 
enged  general  admiration.  Under  his  Administration, 
ebellion  had  steadily  been  losing  its  hold  in  Tennessee, 
oyalty  was  as-  constantly  cultivated  and  developed. 
J  was  nominated  for  the  Vice  Presidency  by  the  Union 
ention  at  Baltimore,  June  8,  1864,  was  elected  Novem- 
,  1864,  and  was  sworn  into  office  March  4,  1865. 
an  after  entering  upon  his  duties  as  President,  he  vetoed 
^ivil  Rights  Bill,  the  Constitutional  Amendment,  the 
ary  Bill,  and  all  the  important  bills  passed  by  Congress ; 
suspended  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War,  from 
,  during  the  recess  of  Congress ;  on  the  assembling  of 
1,  he  sent  them  his  reasons  for  so  doing ;  upon  consid- 
which,  they  reinstated  Secretary  Stanton.  Whereupon 
Resident  issued  an  order  removing  him,  and  ordering 
r-General  Thomas,  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army,  to 
(  Secretary  ad  interim — the  same  being  done  without  the 
nt  or  advice  of  the  Senate — for  which  and  many  other 
K)mmitted  by  him,  and  by  Congress  deemed  unconsti- 
lal,  the  House,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1868,  im- 
ed  the  President  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors, 
as,  however,  acquitted.     The  painful  disagreement  con- 
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tinaed  throagboat  bis  Administration.    He  was  succeeded  in 
the  Presidential  office  by  General  Grant. 

In  1870  be  was  a  candidate  before  tbe  Legislature  of  Ten- 
nessee for  a  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate^  but  was  de- 
feated by  two  votes.  In  1872  he  was  an  independent  candi- 
date for  Congressman  at  large^  but  was  unsuccessful.  In 
January,  1875,  be  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate^ 
and  took  his  seat  in  March.    He  died  July  30, 1876. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  JOHNSON'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Term,  April  15, 1865  to  March  4, 1869. 

niAUGUBATID. 

Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee,  President. April  15, 1865 

Acting  Vice  Pr€8ideiU», 

LAFAYraTsS.  Foster  (President  of  Senate),  of  Connecticut.  April  16, 1865 
Benjason  F.  Wade  (President  of  Senate),  of  Ohio Dec.    15, 1868 

Secretary  of  State, 

APPOIMTBD. 

WmJAX  H.  Seward  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  New  York April  15, 1865 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 

fiuoH  McCuLLOCH  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Indiana  » April  15, 1865 

Secretaries  </  War. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Pennsylvania...  April  15, 1865 

Oen.  U.  S.  Qrant  (Secretary  ad  interim)^  of  Illinois Ang.  12, 1867 

Adjutant  Gsn.  L.  Thomas  (Secretary  ad  interim)^ Feb.    21, 1868 

Gen.  John  M.  Sghofield,  of  New  York... April  23, 1868 

Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Gideon  Wellbs  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Connecticat April  15, 1865 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

John  P.  Usher  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Indiana.... April  15, 1865 

James  Harlan,  of  Iowa May  16, 1866 

Obvillb  H.  Browning,  of  Illinois Sept    1, 1866 
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I^xtmaalerB'Oeneral. 

William  Dennison  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Ohio- April  15, 1865 

Alexander  W.  Randall,  of  Wisconsin. July  11,  1866 

Attorneys- Oeneral. 

James  Speed  (Lincoln's  Admin.),  of  Kentucky April  15,  1865 

Henry  Stanbery,  of  Ohio .' July  11,  1866 

Orville  H.  Browning  (ad  ifUerim),  of  Illinois —  1868 

William  M.  Evartb,  of  New  York July     1, 1868 

Speakers  of  the  ^ouse. 

SERVED. 

Schuyler  Colfax  (38th  Cong.),  of  Indiana 39th  Cong.,  1865 

ScfHUYLER  Colfax,  of  Indiana 40th  Cong.,  1867 

Theodore  F.  Pomeroy  (pro  tern.),  of  New  York 40th  Cong.,  1869 

States  Admitted. — Nebraska  was  admitted  as  the  thirty- 
seventh  State,  March  1,  1867. 
The  Seceded  States  re-admitted,  1868. 

SECTION  3. 

After  the  armies  were  disbanded  the  soldiers  of  both  sec- 
tions, having  bravely  done  their  ter- 
Soldiers  tarn  Citizens,  rible  work,  returned  to  the  people, 
from  whom  they  came,  and  gladly  re- 
sumed the  vocations  of  peace.  The  statesmen  of  Europe  had 
predicted  that  riots  and  other  evils  would  arise  "when  so 
many  soldiers,  familiar  with  scenes  of  violence  and  blood, 
were  freed  from  military  restraint.^^  But  this  did  not  prove 
so.  Within  eighteen  months  all  the  vast  armies  of  both  sec- 
tions were  disbanded  and  transported  to  their  homes.  The 
quiet  return  of  this  vast  multitude  to  their  old  homes  and  vo- 
cations was  regarded  as  a  great  triumph  of  law  and  order,  and 
as  another  proof  of  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Final  victory  for  the  Union  for  a  long  time  seemed  doubt- 
ful.   Had  foreign  nations  interfered,  the 
Political  Results     Federal  arms  would  probably  never  have 
of  the  War.  prevailed.    The  most  important  result  was 

the  abolition  of  slavery,  thus  removing  for- 
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ever  a  source  of  bitter  sectional  antagonism.  The  principle 
was  also  established  that  the  United  States  is  to  be  regarded 
as  a  Nation,  one  and  indivisible^  and  not  as  a  mere  alliance 
of  sovereign  States. 

The  cost  of  the  Civil  War  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows:  The  North  had  about  1,500,000  sol- 
Cost  of  the  diers  to  take  part  in  effective  service ;  the  South, 
Civil  War.  about  600,000.  Each  side  lost  about  300,000 
men,  who  fell  in  battle  and  perished  from  disease 
or  from  their  wounds.  Adding  to  this  number  400,000  crip- 
pled and  disabled  for  life  by  sickness,  gives  a  grand  total  of 
1,000,000  men  destroyed  on  both  sides  during  the  four  years 
of  civil  strife. 

The  National  Debtatthe  close  of  the  war  was  $2,790,000,000. 
The  sum  of  $200,000,000  was  paid  in  bounties  and  $100,000,- 
000  was  given  to  soldiers'  widows  or  other  heirs.  If  to  this 
be  added  the  sums  paid  by  States,  counties,  cities^  and  towns, 
for  raising  local  levies,  we  make  the  whole  amount  of  money 
paid  out  for  the  war  more  than  $4,000,000,000.  This  vast 
debt  has  been  gradually  diminishing,  and  the  enormous  re- 
sources of  the  country  will  eventually  pay  it  off.  The  Con- 
federate war  debt  was  never  paid,  as  that  Government  was 
overthrown.  Near  the  close  of  the  contest  the  Southern  cur- 
rency became  worthless,  a  soldier  not  being  able  to  buy  a 
dinner  with  a  hundred  dollar  bill. 

To  meet  these  tremendous  demands,  several  financial  meas- 
ures had  been  adopted  by  Congress.  A  tax  was  levied  on 
manu&ctures,  imports,  incomes,  and  salaries,  and  a  stamp 
duty  on  legal  documents.  These  taxes,  far  heavier  than  those 
imposed  by  England  before  the  Revolution,  were  patiently 
submitted  to  by  the  people,  and  thus  an  annual  income  of 
three  hundred  million  dollars  was  secured.  This  was  snfli- 
cient  to  pay  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  millions  of  annual 
interest,  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the  Government,  and 
leave  a  surplus  to  reduce  the  National  Debt.  United  States 
bonds  were  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  Government,  redeema- 
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ble  at  any  time  after  five  and  under  twenty  years^  and  bearing 
interest  in  gold,  payable  semi-annually.  National  banks  were 
also  legalized,  by  which  private  persons  might  issue  paper 
money,  using  national  bonds  instead  of  specie  as  the  basis  of 
their  circulation.  The  Treasury  of  the  United  States  fur- 
nished the  currency  for  this  purpose,  and  guaranteed  its  re- 
demption. 

The  most  important  duty  of  Congress  and  the  President 
was  the  adaptation  of  affairs  to  a  state  of  peace.  This  was 
called  Reeonstmction.  Tho  question  was,  on  what  terms  the 
seceded  States  should  be  restored  to  their  former  position  in 
•  the  Government.  The  President  issued  a 
Reconstruction  Proclamation  op  AMNESTY(May  29, 1865), 
.and  Amnesty.  granting  pardon  to  all  persons  (except  cer- 
tain specified  classes),  who  had  engaged  in 
the  organization  and  defense  of  the  Confederacy,  on  condi- 
tion of  their  taking  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States ; 
and  on  application,  it  was  afterward  extended  to  many  indi- 
viduals belonging  to  the  classes  excepted.  On  the  4th  of 
July,  1868,  full  pardon  and  amnesty  were  granted  by  the 
President,  unconditionally,  to  all  who  were  not  at  that  time 
under  indictment  for  treason;  and  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1868,  they  were  extended  to  all  without  exception. 

Provisional  Governors  were  appointed  for  the  Southern 
States,  who  were  instructed  to  call  conventions  of  the  people. 
The  States  were  required  to  repeal  their  Ordinances  of  Seces- 
sion, declare  the  Confederate  debt  void,  and  vote  for  a  Con- 
stitutional amendment  abolishing  slavery.  All  this  was  done, 
and  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  abolishing  slavery,  having 
been  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  twenty-seven  States,  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Constitution,  December  18,  1865. 

In  February,  1866,  the  First  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill 

was  passed  by  both  Houses.     It  aimed  at  the  protection  and 

assistance  of  the  freedmen  of  the  South. 

The  Fl*eedmen's     The  license  of  camp  life  had  left  many  of 

Bureau  Bill.  the  Southern  whites  with  but  slight  dia- 
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position  to  live  on  terms  of  political  equality  with  the 
former  slaves.  Cases  of  outrage  became  common.  The 
new  Congress,  therefore,  which  was  overwhelmingly  Repub- 
lican, came  together  with  a  fixed  determination  to  protect 
the  negroes  at  any  cost.  This  first  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President  on  the  grounds  that  it  provided  for  unlimited  dis- 
tribution of  lands  to  the  freedmen,  that  it  tended  to  keep  the 
minds  of  the  negroes  restless  and  uneasy,  and  that  it  had  been 
passed  by  a  Congress  which  was  without  Representatives 
from  the  Southern  States.  An  effort  to  pass  the  bill  over  the 
vetofeiled.  In  July  the  second  Freedmen's  Bureau  Bill  was 
passed  by  both  Houses.  It  continued  the  Bureau  for  two 
years,  provided  for  selling  lands  to  the  freedmen  at  a  low 
rate,  reserved  the  property  of  the  late  Confederate  Govern- 
ment for  their  education,  and  ordered  the  President  to  give 
military  protection  to  the  negroes  whenever  they  were  mo- 
lested. It  was  vetoed  by  the  President.  The  reasons  for  the 
veto  were  that  it  gave  the  President  too  much  power;  that 
the  civil  courts  were  perfectly  able  to  do  all  that  the  Bureau 
aimed  at  in  the  way  of  protection ;  and  that  the  Bureau  had 
become  a  political  machine,  by  which  the  negroes  were  used 
for  the  personal  advantage  of  its  oflBcers.  The  bill  was  passed 
over  the  veto  and  became  a  law. 

The  CrviL  Rights  Bill,  adopted  for  the  protection  of 

the  freedmen,  was  passed  by  Congress, 
The  Civil  Rights  Bill.      April  9,  1866,  over  the  President's 

veto.  It  was  designed  to  make  freed- 
men citizens  of  the  United  States  (with  the  right  to  sue  and 
be  sued,  to  make  contracts,  etc.),  and  to  punish  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  any  person  interfering  with  those  rights.  It 
gave  Federal  courts  exclusive  cognizance  of  offenses  against 
the  act,  and  Federal  officers  the  power  of  arresting  and  hold- 
ing offenders  to  bail.  The  President's  reasons  for  his  veto 
were,  that  it  gave  Federal  citizenship  to  four  million  human 
beings  just  released  from  bondage ;  that  it  attempted  to  give 
the  law  where  the  States  had  their  own  rights;  that  it  over- 
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rode  the  State  courts,  and  created  a  swarm  of  Federal  officials 
charged  with  the  power  of  arrest  for  the  discriminating  pro- 
tection of  the  black  race.  President  Johnson  characterized 
the  position  assumed  by  Congress  as  a  new  rebellion.  In  his 
messages  and  speeches  he  maintained  an  open  hostility  to  that 
body. 

The  majority  in  Congress  were  embittered  by  the  frequent 

vetoes  by  which  the  President  endeavored  to 
Congress  and  arrest  or  defeat  enactments  considered  by 
the  President,     him  in  violation  of  the  Constitution.     They 

restricted  his  power  by  passing  the  Tenure 
OF  Office  Bill  (March  2, 1867,)  over  his  veto.  By  this  bill 
the  tenure  of  certain  civil  offices  was  regulated.  It  declared 
that  persons  holding,  or  appointed  to  any  civil  office,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Bill.  Senate,  shall  be  entitled  to  hold  such 
until  a  successor  shall  have  been,  in 
like  manner,  appointed  and  duly  qualified. 

On  March  2,  1867,  Congress  passed,  over  the  President's 
veto,  an  act  dividing  ten  of  the  seceding  States  into  five 
MILITARY  districts,  and  making  the  civil  governments 
therein  subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  exer- 
cised through  the  military  commanders.  After  appointing 
the  commanders,  President  Johnson  requested  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Stanbery,  the  Attorney  General,  as  to  the  legal  questions 
arising  from  the  reconstruction  acts;  and  this  opinion,  after 
being  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  where 
The  President  and  Mr.  Stanton  alone  objected  to  those  per- 
Secretary  Stanton,  tions  calculated  to  nullify  the  law,  was 
issued  to  the  district  commanders  as  an 
order.  In  July,  Congress  passed  an  act  declaring  the  mean- 
ing of  the  previous  act,  and  making  the  conduct  of  the  mili- 
tary commanders  subject  only  to  the  approval  of  the  General  of 
the  Army.  This  was  vetoed,  but  passed  over  the  veto.  The 
President  then  changed  the  military  commanders  {page  550). 
On  August  12,  1867,  he  notified  Mr.  Stanton  of  his  sus- 
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pension  from  office  as  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  appointment 
of  General  Grant  as  Secretary  ad  inteinm,  Mr.  Stanton  sub- 
mitted under  protest,  denying  the  President's  right  to  remove 
him  under  the  Tenure-of-office  act,  then  in  force. 

Congress,  having  assembled  in  December,  refused  to  sanc- 
tion the  removal  of  Secretary  Stanton,  and  General  Grant 
immediately  resigned  the  office  into  Mr.  Stanton's  hands.  On 
February  21,  1868,  Mr.  Stanton  was  again  informed  of  his 
removal,  arfd  of  the  appointment  of  General  Lorenzo  Thomas 
as  Secretary  of  War  ad  interim.  The  Senate  passed  a  resolu- 
tion declaring  that  "  the  President  has  no  power  to  remove 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  designate  any  other  person  to  per- 
form the  duties  of  that  office."  Mr.  Stanton,  therefore,  re- 
fused to  vacate  his  office. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution  that  the 
President  be  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
(yeas,  126 ;  nays,  47 ;  not  voting,  17). 
Impeachment  Charges  The  articles  of  impeachment  were  pre- 
and  Trial.  sented  to  the  Senate  on  March  5th. 

The  specifications  were  based  on  the 
President's  removal  of  Mr.  Stanton,  his  expreasions  in  public 
speeches  of  contempt  for  Congress,  declaring  the  XXXIXth 
Congress  not  a  Constitutional  Congress,  and  his  hindrance  of 
the  execution  of  some  of  its  acts.  The  trial  began  on  March 
23d,  the  Senate  sitting  as  a  Court  of  Impeachment,  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  acting  as  President.  After  a 
tedious  trial  he  was  acquitted.  May  23, 1868, 35  voting  guilty, 
and  19  not  guilty.    A  two-thirds  vote  was  required  to  convict. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  trial  the  President  made  a  tour 
of  the  North  and  West,  and  in  many  passionate  speeches  to 
the  crowds  which  met  him  denounced  the  XLth  Congress  as 
"  no  Congress,"  referring  to  its  refusal  to  admit  the  delega- 
tions from  Southern  States. 

On  August  20,  1867,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 

declaring  that  peace,  order,  and  civil  authority  ex- 

Amnesty.     isted  once  more  throughout  the  United  States; 
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and  on  September  7th,  he  proclaimed  an  Amnesty,  which 
relieved  nearly  all  the  white  inhabitants  of  the  Southern 
States  from  any  liability  to  confiscation  of  property,  and  re- 
stored to  them  the  right  of  suffrage. 

In  June,  1866,  the  Fenians,  a  secret  society  of  Irishmen, 
who  were  banded  together  for  the  purpose  of 
The  Fenians,  wresting  Ireland  from  British  rule  and  estab- 
lishing its  independence,  invaded  Canada, 
crossing  the  frontier  from  Buffalo  and  Vermont.  After  some 
skirmishing  they  were  driven  back.  President  Johnson  is- 
sued a  proclamation  warning  all  against  the  enterprise  as  a 
violation  of  neutrality ;  and  the  vigorous  measures  of  General 
Meade,  who  was  sent  to  the  frontier  with  a  force,  put  a  stop 
to  the  movement. 

Nebraska  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  notwithstanding 
the  President's  veto  (March  1,  1867).  It  was  the  seventh 
State  formed  in  the  Mississippi  basin  from  the  purchased  ter- 
ritory of  Louisiana,  and  the  thirty-seventh  of  the  entire  num- 
ber of  States. 

In  1867,  by  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment, the  United  States  acquired. 
Purchase  of  Alaska,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  terri- 
tory not  lying  on  its  border.  This  ex- 
tensive region  forms  the  northwestern  part  of  North  America, 
formerly  called  Russian  America.  It  is  a  large  peninsula, 
embracing  nearly  500,000  square  miles,  and  is  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  harbors  on  the  Pacific,  its  furs,  and  its  fisheries.  The 
sum  of  $7,200,000  was  paid  for  it.  *  With  this  Territory  the 
whole  area  of  the  United  States  at  present  (1884)  is  3,604,000 
square  miles.  The  country  had  been  explored  by  a  party  of 
scientific  men,  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  communication 
by  telegraph  with  Asia  by  way  of  Behring  Strait.  Their  re- 
port showed  that  its  coast  fisheries  were  of  great  value,  and 
that  its  forests  of  white  pine  and  yellow  cedar  were  among 
the  finest  in  the  world.    The  proposal  to  purchase  met  with 
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much  opposition  from  the  press.  The  Territory  was  larger 
than  the  Original  Thirteen  States,  and  contained  a  population 
of  29,000.  The  precious  metals  have  been  found  there,  and 
may  prevail  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Pacific 
region. 

During  this  Administration  the  Territories  were  reduced 
in  size^  increased  in  number^  and  made  to.  assume  a  form  in 
preparation  for  their  early  admission  as 
The  Territories.  States.  Dakota  was  cut  off  from  Nebraska, 
and  Arizona  from  New  Mexico.  The  oth- 
ers were  organized  under  the  names  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Utah,  and  Washington.  The  Indian  Ter- 
ritory and  Alaska  have  not  yet  been  organized  into  Territo- 
rial Governments.     [See  Arthur^s  Adminwtration  (1884).J 

In  1868  Congress  ratified  a  Treaty  with  the  North  Oerman 
Confederation,  by  which  the  right  of  German  immigrants  to 
sever  their  allegiance  to  their  native  country  and  to  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  was  allowed. 

During  the  Civil  War  Napoleon  III.,  Emperor  of  France, 
desiring  to  obtain  a  foothold  in  America,  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  sent  an  army  to  aid 
Mexiet  and  France,  the  Imperialists  of  Mexico  in  subduing 
the  Liberals,  who  were  struggling  for 
liberty.  The  Liberals  were  defeated,  and  Maximilian,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  was  chosen  Emperor.  This  course  on  the 
part  of  France  being  an  infringement  of  the  "  Monroe  Doc- 
trine/' the  United  States  Grovernment  protested  against  the 
measure,  but  while  absorbed  in  the  civil  contest,  was  unable 
to  enforce  the  principle.  When  our  Government  was  re- 
lieved from  the  pressure  of  internal  war,  it  turned  its  atten- 
tion to  the  Mexicans  hopelessly  striving  for  freedom.  The 
United  States  demanded  of  Napoleon  the  recall  of  the  French 
troops  from  Mexican  territory.  Deprived -of  foreign  aid, 
Maximilian  was  defeated ;  and,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
Liberals,  he  was  shot,  June  19, 1867.  This  ended  the  dream 
of  French  dominion  on  this  continent. 
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On  June  24, 1868,  after  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  between 
Congress  and  the  President,  regarding  the  Reeonstrnetioil 
Policy,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiiaua, 
Seceded  States  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Arkan- 
Re-admitted.  sas  were  re-admitted,  their  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives having  been  absent  from  their 
seats  in  Congress  over  seven  years.  Tennessee  was  re-admit- 
ted a  short  time  before.  Before  the  close  of  1869  the  rest  of 
the  seceded  States  came  back ;  and,  as  before  the  war,  the 
motto,  E  Pluribus  Unum,  appropriately  inscribed  the 
American  banner  and  shield. 

The  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
adopted  July  28, 1868.   By  its  pro- 
Fourteenth  Amendment,     visions  equal  civil  rights  to  all,  re- 
gardless of  race  or  color,  are  guar- 
anteed, and  representation  in  each  State  is  based  on  the  num- 
ber of  legal  voters. 

In  1868  an  important  treaty  with  the  "Celestial  Empire'* 
was  ratified  by  the  United  States,  by 
Treaty  with  China,  which  liberty  of  conscience  is  guaranteed 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China^ 
and  permission  to  attend  all  public  educational  institutions^ 
without  being  subjected  to  any  religious  or  political  test,  is 
extended  to  Chinese  residents  in  the  United  States.  The  em- 
bassy from  China  was  headed  by  Anson  Bnrlingame,  formerly 
American  Minister  to  that  country.  He  had  so  commanded 
the  confidence  of  the  Chinese  Government  that  the  Emperor 
had  induced  him  to  undertake  this  important  mission,  not 
only  to  the  United  States  but  also  to  several  European  courts. 
The  Chinese  had  begun  to  cross  the  Pacific  in  great  numbers, 
to  find  employment  in  California  and  the  inland  mining  States. 
But  the  Pacific  States  have  had  "enough^'  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration.    (See  -Arthur^ 8  Administration?) 

When  the  Presidential  nominations  came  again,  the  con- 
test was  still  found  to  be  between  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
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cratic  parties.  The  campaign  was  attended  with  much  excite- 
ment ;  but  there  was  no  prominent  issue  before  the  people. 
Both  parties  accepted  the  results  of  the  war,  and  aflBrmed  the 
validity  of  the  late  Amendments.  The  questions  most  dis- 
cussed were  those  arising  out  of  the  war.  Thus  politics 
looked  back  to  the  past  instead  of  forward  to  the  future. 
The  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  May 

20,  1868,  and  adopted  a  platform  main- 
Presidential  Nom-  taining  that  the  Southern  States  had  aban- 
inations  (1868).         doned  and  lost  their  positions  in  the  Union 

by  seceding,  and  could  only  be  re-admitted 
on  terms  satis&ctory  to  Congress.  It  approved  the  terms 
offered,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  business  of  Congress  to 
protect  equal  suffrage  in  the  South.  With  unanimity  the 
Convention  nominated  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  Illinois,  for  Pres- 
dent,  and  Schnyler  Colfax,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  in  New  York  City, 
July  4,  and  adopted  a  platform  demanding  that  the  Southern 
States  should  immediately  and  unconditionally  be  given  the 
representation  in  Congress,  and  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment guaranteed  by  the  Constitution ;  and  that  the  regula- 
tion of  suffrage  should  be  left  to  the  States.  It  nominated 
Horatio  Seymonr,  of  New  York,  and  Francis  P.  Blair,  of 
Misssouri. 

An  active  canvass  followed,  in  which  the  brief  expression, 
^^  Let  us  haye  peace,**  in  Grant's  letter  of  acceptance,  was 
liberally  employed  by  Republican  journals  and  orators  to 
tone  down  what  were  regarded  as  rapidly  growing  race  and 
sectional  differences,  and  with  such  effect  that  Grant  carried 
all  of  the  States  save  eight,  receiving  an  electoral  vote  of  214 
Against  80. 


36 
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SECTION  4. 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  AMNESTY  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  the  8th  day  of  De- 
cember, 1863,  did,  with  the  object  of  sappressing  the  existing  rebellion,  to 
induce  all  persons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  to  return  to  their  loyalty,  and 
to  restore  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  issue  proclamations  offering 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  certain  persons  who  had  directly,  or  by  implica- 
tion, engaged  in  said  rebellion ;  and. 

Whereas,  Many  persons  who  had  so  engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  have, 
since  the  issuance  of  said  proclamation,  failed  or  neglected  to  take  the 
benefits  offered  thereby ;  and, 

Whereas,  Many  persons  who  have  been  justly  deprived  of  all  claim 
to  amnesty  and  pardon  thereunder,  by  reason  of  their  participation,  di- 
rectly or  by  implication,  in  said  rebellion,  and  continued  in  hostility  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation, 
now  desire  to  apply  for  and  obtain  amnesty  and  pardon : 

To  the  end,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  restored,  and  that  peace,  and  order,  and  freedom 
may  be  established,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States, 
do  proclaim  and  declare,  that  I  hereby  grant  to  all  persons  who  have 
directly  or  indirectly  participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as 
hereafter  excepted,  amnesty  and  pardon,  with  restoration  of  all  rights  of 
property,  except  as  to  slaves,  except  in.  cases  where  legal  proceedings  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  confiscation  of  prop- 
erty of  persons  engaged  in  rebellion,  have  been  instituted,  but  on  the  con- 
dition, nevertheless,  that  every  such  person  shall  take  and  subscribe  to  the 
following  oath,  which  shall  be  registered,  for  permanent  preservation,  and 
shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  effect  following,  to  wit : 

"  I  do  solemnly  swear  or  affirm,  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  that  I 
will  henceforth  support,  protect,  and  faithfully  defend  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  and  will,  in  like  manner,  abide  by  and  faithfully  support 
all  laws  and  proclamations  which  have  been  made  during  the  existing  re- 
bellion with  reference  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.    So  help  me  God." 

The  following  classes  of  persons  are  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  this 
proclamation : 

1.  All  who  are  or  have  been  pretended  diplomatic  officers,  or  otherwise 
domestic  or  foreign  agents  of  the  pretended  Confederate  States. 

2.  All  who  left  judicial  stations  under  the  United  States  to  aid  in  the 
rebellion. 

3.  All  who  have  been  military  or  naval  officers  of  the  pretended  Con- 
federate Government  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  lieutenant 
in  the  navy. 

4.  All  who  left  their  seats  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  aid 
in  the  rebellion. 
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5.  All  who  resigned  or  tendered  the  resignation  of  their  commissions  in 
the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States  to  evade  their  duty  in  resisting 
the  rebellion. 

6.  All  who  have  engaged  in  any  way  in  treating  otherwise  than  law- 
fnlly  as  prisoners  of  war,  persons  fonnd  in  the  United  States  service  as 
oflKcers,  soldiers,  seamen,  or  in  other  capacities. 

7.  AU  persons  who  have  been  or  are  absentees  from  the  United  State. 
for  the  parpose  of  aiding  the  rebellion. 

8.  All  military  or  naval  officers  in  the  rebel  service  who  were  educated 
by  the  Grovemment  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West'  Point,  or  at  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy. 

9.  All  persons  who  held  the  pretended  offices  of  (jK>vemor8  of  the  States 
in  insurrection  against  the  United  States. 

10.  All  persons  who  left  their  homes  within  the  jurisdiction  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States,  and  passed  beyond  the  Federal  military  lines 
into  the  so-called  Confederate  States  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  rebel- 
lion. 

11.  All  persons  who  have  engaged  in  the  destruction  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  upon  the  high  seas,  and  all  persons  who  have  made 
raids  into  the  United  States  from  Canada,  or  been  engaged  in  destroying 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  on  the  lakes  and  rivers  that  separate 
the  British  provinces  from  the  United  States. 

12.  All  persons  who,  at  a  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain  the  benefits 
hereof  by  taking  the  oath  herein  prescribed,  are  in  military,  naval,  or 
civil  confinement,  or  custody,  or  under  bond  of  the  military  or  naval 
authorities  or  agents  of  the  United  States  as  prisoners  of  any  kind,  either 
before  or  after  their  conviction. 

13.  All  persons  who  have  voluntarily  participated  in  said  rebellion,  the 
estimated  value  of  whose  taxable  property  is  over  twenty  thousand  dollars. 

14.  All  persons  who  have  taken  the  oath  of  amnesty,  as  prescribed  in 
the  President's  proclamation  of  December  8, 1863,  or  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  United  States  since  the  date  of  said  proclamation,  and  who  have  not 
thenceforward  kept  the  same  inviolate;  provided,  that  special  application 
may  be  made  to  the  President  for  pardon  by  any  person  belonging  to  the 
excepted  classes,  and  such  clemency  will  be  extended  as  may  be  consistent 
with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  United  States. 
The  Secretary  of  State  will  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  adminbter- 
ing  and  recording  the  said  amnesty  oath,  so  as  to  insure  its  benefits  to  the 
people,  and  guard  the  Government  against  fraud. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  the  29th  day  of  May,  1865,  and  of 
the  Independence  of  America  the  eighty -ninth. 

By  the  President,  Akdbsw  JoHKBOtf. 

Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Slate. 
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A  PEACE  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  20th  of  August,  1866,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing the  return  of  peace  and  restoring  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  al) 
the  Southern  States.  Among  the  points  made  in  this  proclamatioo  are 
the  following: 

"There  now  exists  no  organized  arme<l  resistance  of  the  misguided  citi- 
zens or  others  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Georgia, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana, 
Arlcansas,  Missiosippi,  and  Florida,  and  the  laws  can  be  sustained  and  en- 
forced therein  by  the  proper  civil  authority,  State  or  Federal,  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  said  States  are  well  and  loyally  disposed,  and  have  conformed, 
or  will  conform,  in  their  legislation  to  the  condition  of  affairs  growing  out 
of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  prohibiting 
slayery  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

if  •  •  The  people  of  the  several  before  mentioned  States  have, 
in  the  manner  aforesaid,  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  acquiesce 
in  this  sovereign  and  important  revolution  of  the  national  unity. 

**  It  is  believed  to  be  a  fundamental  principle  of  Government  that  peo- 
ple who  have  revolted,  and  who  have  been  overcome  and  subdued,  must 
either  be  dealt  with  so  as  to  induce  them  voluntarily  to  become  friends, 
or  else  they  must  be  held  by  absolute  military  power,  or  devastated  so  as 
to  prevent  them  from  ever  again  doing  harm  as  enemies,  which  last  named 
policy  is  abhorrent  to  humanity  and  freedom. 

"The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  Constitutional  com- 
munities only  as.  States,  and  not  as  Territories,  dependencies,  provinces, 
or  protectorates. 

<i  •  *  •  Therefore,  I,  Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  the  insurrection  which  here- 
tofore existed  in  the  States  of  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  Tennessee,  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  is  at  an  end,  and  henceforth  to  be  so  regarded.'' 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL. 

AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT  ALL  PERSONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  THEIR  CIVIL 
RIGHTS  AND  FURNISH  THE  MEANS  OF  THEIR  VINDICATION. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  all  persons  bom  in  the  United  States  and  not  sub- 
ject to  any  foreign  power,  excluding  Indians,  not  taxed,  are  hereby  declared 
to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and  such  citizens  of  every  race  and  color, 
without  regard  to  any  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  involuntary  servi- 
tude, except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  been 
duly  convicted,  shall  have  the  same  right  in  every  State  and  Territory  in 
the  United  States  to  make  and  enforce  contracts ;  to  sue,  be  parties,  and 
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give  eTidence;  to  inherit,  purchase,  lease,  sell,  hold,  and  convey  real  and 
personal  property;  and  to  fall  and  equal  benefit  of  all  laws  and  proceed- 
ings for  the  security  of  person  and  property  as  is  enjoyed  by  white  citizens, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  like  punishment,  pains,  and  penalties,  and  to  none 
other,  any  law,  statute,  ordinance,  regulation,  or  custom,  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 

SEa  2.  That  any  person  who,  under  color  of  any  law,  statute,  ordinance, 
regulation,  or  custom,  shall  subject,  or  cause  to  be  subjected,  any  inhabi- 
tant of  any  State  or  Territory  to  the  deprivation  of  any  right  secured  or 
protected  by  this  act,  or  to  different  punishment,  pains,  or  penalties  on  ac- 
count of  such  person  having  at  any  time  been  held  in  a  condition  of  sla- 
very or  involuntary  servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
The  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  or  by  reason  of  his  color  or  race, 
than  is  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  white  persons,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine  pot 
exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year, 
or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

SEa  3.  That  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  within  their  re- 
spective districts,  shall  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States, 
cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  offenses  committed  against  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  also,  concurrently  with  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  causes,  civil  and  criminal,  affecting  persons  who  are  denied  or  can 
not  enforce  in  the  courts  or  judicial  tribunals  of  the  Stale  or  locality 
where  they  may  be  any  of  the  rights  secured  to  them  by  the  first  section 
of  this  act;  and  if  any  suit  or  prosecution,  civil  or  criminal,  has  been  or 
shall  be  commenced  in  any  State  court  against  any  such  person,  for  any 
cause  whatsoever,  or  a^inst  any  officer,  civil  or  military,  or  other  person, 
for  any  arrest  or  imprisonment,  trespasses,  or  wrongs  done  or  committed 
by  virtue  or  under  color  of  authority  derived  from  this  act  or  the  act  es- 
tablishing a  bureau  for  the  relief  of  freedmen  and  refugees,  and  all  acts 
amendatory  thereof,  or  for  refusing  to  do  any  act  upon  the  ground  that  it 
would  be  inconsistent  with  this  act,  such  defendant  shall  have  the  right  to 
remove  such  cause  for  trial  to  the  proper  District  or  Circuit  Court  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  ''Act  relating  to  habeas  corpus  and  regulating  ju- 
dicial proceedings  in  certain  cases,"  approved  March  3,  1863,  and  all  acts 
amendatory  thereof.  The  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  matters  hereby 
conferred  on  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
exercised  and  enforced  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  such  laws  are  suitable  to  carry  the  same  into  efi'ect ;  but  in  all  cases 
where  such  laws  are  not  adapted  to  the  object,  or  are  deficient  in  the  pro- 
visions necessary  to  famish  suitable  remedies  and  punish  offenses  against 
law,  the  common  law,  as  modified  and  changed  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes  of  the  State  wherein  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  causo, 
civil  or  criminal,  is  held,  so  far  as  the  same  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  t^xtendetl  to  and  gov- 
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em  said  courts  in  the  trial  and  disposition  of  such  cause,  and«  if  of  a  crimi- 
nal nature,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment  on  the  party  found  guilty. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  deputy  marshals  of 
the  United  States,  the  commissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  Court  and 
Territorial  Courts  of  the  United  States,  with  power  of  arresting,  imprison- 
ing, or  bailing  oflenders  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  the  officers 
and  agents  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  every  other  officer  who  may  be 
specially  empowered  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  specially  authorized  and  required,  at  the  expense  of  the 
United  States,  to  institute  proceedings  against  all  and  every  person  who 
shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  or  them  to  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned,  or  bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  suclw 
court  of  the  United  States  or  Territorial  Court  as  by  this  act  has  cogni- 
zance of  the  offense.  And  with  a  view  to  affording  reasonable  protection 
to  all  persons  in  their  Constitutional  rights  and  equality  before  the  law, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  or  previous  condition  of  slavery  or  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  as  a  punishment  for  crime,  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  and  to  the  prompt  discharge  of  the  daties 
of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  Territories  of  the  United  States,  from  time 
to  time,  to  increase  the  number  of  commissioners,  so  as  to  afford  a  speedy 
and  convenient  means  for  the  arrest  and  examination  of  persons  charged 
with  a  violation  of  this  act.  And  such  commissioners  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  required  to  exercise  and  discharge  all  the  powers  and  daties  con- 
ferred on  them  by  this  act,  and  the  same  duties  with  r^^rd  to  offenses 
created  by  this  act,  as  they  are  authorized  by  law  to  exercise  with  regard 
to  other  offenses  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  5.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  marshals  and  deputy  marshals 
to  obey  and  execute  all  warrants  and  precepts  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  this  act,  when  to  them  directed ;  and  should  any  marshal  or  deputy 
marshal  refuse  to  receive  such  warrant  or  other  process  when  tendered,  or 
to  use  all  proper  means  diligently  to  execute  the  same,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  the  use  of 
the  person  upon  whom  the  accused  is  alleged  to  have  committed  the  offense. 
And  the  better  to  enable  the  said  commissioners  to  execute  their  duties 
faithfully  and  efficiently,  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  the  requirements  of  this  |tct,  they  are  hereby  authorized  and 
empowered,  within  their  counties  respectively,  to  appoint,  in  writing,  un- 
der their  hands,  any  one  or  more  suitable  persons,  from  time  to  time,  to 
execute  all  such  warrants  and  other  process  that  may  be  issued  by  them 
in  the  lawful  performance  of  their  respective  duties ;  and  the  persona  so 
appointed  to  execute  any  warrant  or  process  as  aforesaid  shall  have  au- 
thority to  summon  and  call  to  their  aid  the  bystanders  or  the  posae  comHa- 
*U8  of  the  proper  county,  or  such  portion  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia,  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  perform- 
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ance  of  the  datj  with  which  they  are  charged,  and  to  insure  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  clause  of  the  Constilution  which  prohibits  slayery,  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  said  warrants  shall  run 
and  be  executed  by  said  officers  anywhere  in  the  State  or  Territory  within 
which  they  are  issued. 

Sec.  6.  That  any  person  who  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully  obstruct, 
hinder  or  prevent  any  officer,  or  other  person  charged  with  the  execution 
of  any  warrant  or  process  issued  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  any 
person  or  persons  lawfully  assisting  him  or  them,  from  arresting  any  per- 
son for  whose  apprehension  such  warrant  or  process  may  have  been  issued, 
or  shall  rescue  or  attempt  to  rescue  such  person  from  the  custody  of  the 
officer,  other  person  or  persons,  or  those  lawfully  assisting  as  aforesaid, 
when  so  arrested  pursuant  to  the  authority  herein  given  and  declared,  or 
shall  aid,  abet,  or  assist  any  person  so  arrested  as  aforesaid,  directly  or  in- 
directly, to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  officer  or  other  person  l^ally 
authorized  as  aforesaid,  or  shall  harbor  or  conceal  any  person  for  whoee 
arrest  a  warrant  or  process  shall  have  been  issued  as  aforesaid,  so  as  to 
prevent  his  discovery  and  arrest  after  notice  or  knowledge  of  the  fact  that 
a  warrant  has  been  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  such  person,  shall,  for 
either  of  said  offenses,  be  subject  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  thousand 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  by  indictment  and 
conviction  before  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  said  offense  may  have  been  committed,  or  before  the  proper  court 
of  criminal  jurisdiction,  if  committed  within  any  one  of  the  organized 
Territories  of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  7.  That  the  district  attorneys,  the  marshals,  their  deputies,  and 
the  clerks  of  the  said  District  and  Territorial  Courts  shall  be  paid  for  their 
services  the  like  fees  as  may  be  allowed  to  them  for  similar  services  in 
other  cases ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  proceedings  are  before  a  commis- 
sioner, he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  ten  dollars  in  full  for  his  services  in 
each  case,  inclusive  of  all  services  incident  to  such  arrest  and  examina- 
tion. The  person  or  persons  authorized  to  execute  the  process  to  be  issued 
by  such  commissioners  for  the  arrest  of  offenders  against  the  provisions  of 
this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars  for  each  person  he  or  they 
may  arrest  and  take  before  any  such  commissioner  as  aforesaid,  with  such 
other  fees  as  may  be  deemed  reasonable  by  such  commissioner  for  such 
other  additional  services  as  may  be  necessarily  performed  by  him  or  them, 
such  as  attending  at  the  examination,  keeping  the  prisoner  in  custody, 
and  providing  him  with  food  and  lodging  during  his  detention,  and  until 
the  final  determination  of  such  commissioner,  and  in  general  for  perform- 
ing such  other  duties  as  may  be  required  in  the  premises ;  such  fees  to  be 
made  up  in  conformity  with  the  fees  usually  charged  by  the  officers  of  the 
courts  of  justice  within  the  proper  district  or  county,  as  near  as  may  be 
practicable,  and  paid  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  on  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  judge  of  the  district  within  which  the  arrest  is  made,  and  to 
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be  recoverable  from  the  defendant  as  part  of  the  judgment  in  case  of  con- 
viction. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
reason  to  believe  that  offenses  have  been,  or  are  likely  to  be  committed 
against  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  any  judicial  district,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  him,  in  his  discretion,  to  direct  the  judge,  marshal,  and  district 
attorney  of  such  district  to  attend  at  such  place  within  the  district,  and 
for  such  time  as  he  may  designate,  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  speedy  ar- 
rest and  trial  of  persons  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  act ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  judge  or  other  officer,  when  any  such  requisition 
shall  be  received  by  him,  to  attend  at  the  place  and  for  the  time  therein 
designated. 

Bec.  9.  That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States^ 
or  such  person  as  he  may  empower  for  that  purpose,  to  employ  such  part 
of  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  militia  as  shall 
be  necessary  to  prevent  the  violation  and  enforce  the  due  execution  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  10.  That  upon  all  questions  of  law  arising  in  any  cause  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  a  final  appeal  may  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 


THE  TENURE-OF-OFFICE  BILL. 
(Passed  March  2,  1867.) 

Be  it  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  ReprenerUatives  of  the  United  States  <^ 
America  in  Congress  Assembled,  That  every  person  holding  any  civil  oflSce 
to  which  he  has  been  appointed  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  and  every  person  who  shall  hereafter  be  appointed  to  any  sach 
office,  and  shall  become  duly  qualified  to  act  therein,  is,  and  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  hold  such  office  until  a  successor  shall,  in  like  manner,  have  been 
appointed  and  duly  qualified,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided :  FS-o- 
vided,  That  the  Secretaries  of  State,  of  the  Treasury,  of  War,  of  the  Navy, 
and  of  the  Interior,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  the  Attomey-Greneral 
shall  hold  their  offices  respectively  for  and  during  the  term  of  the  Prejsi- 
dent  by  whom  they  may  have  been  appointed,  and  for  one  month  there- 
after, subject  to  removal  by  and  with  the  advice  and  conoent  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  2.  That  when  any  officer,  appointed  as  aforesaid,  excepting  Judges 
of  the  United  States  Courts,  shall,  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  be  shown, 
by  evidence  satisfactory  to  the  President,  to  be  guilty  of  misconduct  in 
office,  or  crime,  or  for  any  reason  shall  become  incapable  or  legally  dis- 
qualified to  perform  its  duties,  in  such  case,  and  in  no  other,  the  President 
may  suspend  such  officer  and  designate  some  suitable  person  to  perform 
temporarily  the  duties  of  such  office  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  Senate, 
and  until  the  case  shall  be  acted  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  such  person,  so 
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designated,  shall  take  the  oaths  and  give  the  honds  required  by  law  to  be 
taken  and  given  by  the  person  duly  appointed  to  fill  such  office,  and  in 
such  case  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  within  twenty  days  after 
the  first  day  of  such  next  meeting  of  the  Senate,  to  report  to  the  Senate 
such  suspension,  with  the  evidence  and  reasons  for  his  actions  in  the  case^ 
and  the  name  of  the  person  so  designated  to  perform  the  duties  of  such 
office.  And  if  the  Senate  shall  concur  in  such  suspension,  and  advise  and 
consent  to  the  removal  of  such  officer,  they  shall  so  certify  to  the  Presi- 
dent, who  may  thereupon  remove  such  officer,  and  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  appoint  another  person  to  such  office.  But  if 
the  Senate  shall  refuse  to  concur  in  such  suspension,  such  officer  so  sus- 
pended shall  forthwith  resume  the  functions  of  his  office,  and  the  powers 
of  the  person  so  performing  its  duties  in  his  stead  shall  cease,  and  the  of- 
ficial salary  and  emoluments  of  such  officer  shall,  during  such  suspension^ 
belong  to  the  person  so  performing  the  duties  thereof,  and  not  to  the  of- 
ficer so  suspended:  Provided^  howeverf  That  the  President,  in  case  he  shall 
become  satisfied  that  such  suspension  was  made  on  insufficient  grounds, 
shall  be  authorized  -at  any  time  before  reporting  such  suspension  to  the 
Senate,  as  above  provided,  to  revoke  such  suspension  and  reinstate  such 
officer  in  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  his  office. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  fill  all  vacancies  which 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  Senate  by  reason  of  death  or  resigna- 
tion, by  granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session  thereafter.  And  if  no  appointment  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  be  made  to  such  office  so  vacant  or  temporarily 
filled  as  aforesaid,  during  such  next  session  of  the  Senate,  such  office  shall 
remain  in  abeyance  without  any  salary,  fees,  or  emoluments  attached 
thereto  until  the  same  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  thereto  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  during  such  time  all  the  powers 
and  duties  belonging  to  such  office  shall  be  exercised  by  such  other  officer 
as  may  by  law  exercise  such  powers  and  duties  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in 
such  office. 

Sec.  4.  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  extend 
the  term  of  any  office,  the  duration  of  which  is  limited  by  law. 

Sec.  5.  That  if  any  person  shall,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
accept  any  appointment  to,  or  employment  in,  any  office,  or  shall  hold  or 
exercise,  or  attempt  to  hold  or  exercise  any  such-  office  or  employment,  he 
shall  be  deemed,  and  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  trial  and  conviction  thereof,  he  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both  said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  6.  That  every  removal,  appointment,  or  employment  made,  had, 
or  exercised  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the  making,  sign- 
ing, sealing,  countersigning,  or  issuing  of  any  commission  or  letter  of  au- 
thority for  or  in  respect  to  any  such  appointment  or  employment,  shall  be 
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deemed  and  are  hereby  declared  to  be  high  misdemeanors,  and  upon  trial 
and  conviction  thereof,  every  person  guilty  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
five  years,  or  both  said  punishments  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  JVo- 
viiled,  That  the  President  shall  have  power  to  make  out  and  deliver  after 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate,  commissions  for  all  officers  whose  appoint- 
ments shall  have  been  advised  and  consented  to  by  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  at  the 
close  of  each  session  thereof,  to  deliver  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  to  each  of  his  assistants,  and  to  each  of  the  auditors,  and  to  each  of 
the  comptrollers  in  the  treasury,  and  to  the  treasurer  and  to  the  register 
of  the  treasury,  a  full  and  complete  list,  duly  certified,  of  all  the  persons 
who  shall  have  been  nominated  to  and  rejected  by  the  Senate  daring  such 
session,  and  a  like  list  of  all  the  offices  to  which  nominations  shall  have 
been  made  and  not  confirmed  and  filled  at  such  session. 

Sec.  8.  That  whenever  the  President  shall,  without  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  designate,  authorize,  or  employ  any  person  to  perform 
the  duties  of  any  office,  he  shall  forthwith  notify  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury thereof,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
thereupon  to  communicate  such  notice  to  all  the  proper  accounting  and 
disbursing  officers  of  his  department. 

Sec.  9.  That  no  money  shall  be  paid  or  received  from  the  Treasury,  or 
paid  or  received  from  or  retained  out  of  any  public  moneys  or  funds  of  the 
United  States,  whether  in  the  Treasury,  or  not,  to,  or  by,  or  for  the  benefit 
of  any  person  appointed  to,  or  authorized  to  act  in,  or  holding  or  exercising 
the  duties  or  functions  of  any  office  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
nor  shall  any  claim,  account,  voucher,  order,  certificate,  warrant,  or  other 
instrument  providing  for  or  relating  to  such  payment,  receipt,  or  retention, 
be  presented,  passed,  allowed,  approved,  certified,  or  paid  by  any  officer  of 
the  United  States  or  by  any  person  exercising  the  functions  or  performing 
the  duties  of  any  office  or  place  of  trust  under  the  United  States,  for,  or  in 
respect  to  such  office  or  the  exercising  or  performing  the  functions  or  du- 
ties thereof;  and  every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  upon  trial  and 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  therefor  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  ten 
thousand  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  ten  years,  or  both 
said  punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 


1868— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— CHICAGO,  MAY  20. 

The  National  Republican  Party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  Na- 
tional Convention  in  the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1868, 
make  the  following  declaration  of  principles : 

1.   We  congratulate  the  country  on  the  assured  success  of  the  reconstmc- 
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tion  policy  of  Congress,  as  evinced  by  the  adoption,  in  the  majority  of  the 
Slates  lately  in  rebellion,  of  Constitutions  securing  equal  civil  and  politi- 
cal rights  to  all ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  sustain  those 
Constitutions  and  to  pi  event  the  people  of  such  States  from  being  remitted 
to  a  state  of  anarchy. 

2.  The  guarantee  by  Congress  of  equal  suffrage  to  all  loyal  men  at  the 
South  was  demanded  by  every  consideration  of  public  safety,  of  gratitude, 
and  of  justice,  and  must  be  maintained,  while  the  question  of  suffrage  in 
all  the  loyal  States  properly  belongs  to  the  people  of  those  States. 

3.  We  denounce  all  forms  of  repudiation  as  a  national  crime,  and  the 
national  honor  requires  the  payment  of  the  public  indebtedness  in  the  ut- 
most good  faith  to  all  creditors  at  home  and  abroad,  not  only  according 
to  the  letter  but  the  spirit  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  contracted. 

4.  It  is  due  to  the  labor  of  the  Nation  that  taxation  should  be  equal- 
ised and  reduced  as  rapidly  as  the  National  faith  will  permit. 

5.  The  National  debt,  contracted,  as  it  has  been,  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  for  all  time  to  come,  should  be  extended  over  a  fair  period  for 
redemption ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest 
thereon  whenever  it  can  be  honestly  done. 

6.  That  the  best  policy  to  diminish  our  burden  of  debt  is  to  so  improve 
our  credit  that  capitalists  will  seek  to  loan  us  money  at  lower  rates  of  in- 
terest than  we  now  pay,  and  must  continue  to  pay,  so  long  as  repudiation, 
partial  or  total,  open  or  covert,  is  threatened  or  suspected. 

7.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  should  be  administered  with 
the  strictest  economy,  and  the  corruptions  which  have  been  so  shamefully 
nursed  and  fostered  by  Andrew  Johnson  call  loudly  for  radical  reform. 

8.  We  professedly  deplore  the  untimely  and  tragic  death  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  and  regret  the  accession  of  Andrew  Johnson  to  the  Presidency, 
who  has  acted  treacherously  to  the  people  who  elected  him,  and  the  cause 
he  was  pledged  to  support— who  has  usurped  high  legislative  and  judicial 
functions — who  has  refused  to  execute  the  laws — who  has  used  his  high 
office  to  induce  other  officers  to  ignore  and  violate  the  laws—who  has  em- 
ployed his  executive  powers  to  render  insecure  the  property,  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  life  of  the  citizen — who  has  abused  the  pardoning  power— who 
has  denounced  the  National  Legislature  as  unconstitutional — persistently 
and  corruptly  resisted  by  every  measure  in  his  power,  every  proper  attempt 
at  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  lately  in  rebellion— who  has  perverted 
the  public  patronage  into  an  engine  of  wholesale  corruption,  and  who  has 
been  justly  impeached  for  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  properly 
pronounced  guilty  thereof  by  the  vote  of  thirty-five  Senators. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  Powers,  that  be- 
cause a  man  is  once  a  subject  he  is  always  so,  must  be  resisted  at  every 
hazard  by  the  United  States  as  a  relic  of  the  feudal  times,  not  authorized 
by  the  law  of  nations  and  at  war  with  our  National  honor  and  independence 
Naturalised  citizens  are  entitled  to  be  protected  in  all  their  rights  of  citi- 
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zenship  as  though  they  were  native  born ;  and  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  native  or  naturalized,  must  be  liable  to  arrest  and  imprisonment  bj 
any  foreign  power  for  acts  done  or  words  spoken  in  this  country ;  and  if  so 
arrested  and  imprisoned  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  interfere  in 
his  behalf. 

10.  Of  all  who  were  faithful  in  the  trials  of  the  late  war,  there  were  none 
entitled  to  more  especial  honor  than  the  brave  soldiers  and  seamen  who  en- 
dured the  hardships  of  campaign  and  cruise,  and  imperiled  their  lives  in 
tbe  service  of  the  country.  The  bounties  and  pensions  provided  by  the 
laws  for  these  brave  defenders  of  the  nation  are  obligations  never  to  be  for- 
gotten. The  widows  and  orphans  of  the  gallant  dead  are  the  wards  of  the 
people,  a  sacred  legacy  bequeathed  to  the  nation's  protecting  care. 

11.  Foreign  emigration,  which  in  the  past  has  added  so  much  to  the 
wealth,  development,  and  resources,  and  increase  of  power  to  this  Nation, 
the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  Nations,  should  be  fostered  and  encoar- 
aged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

12.  This  Convention  declares  itself  in  sympathy  with  all  the  oppressed 
people  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights. 

The  following  resolutions  were  also  adopted  unanimously,  and  are 
added  to  the  declaration  of  principles : 

Resolved,  That  we  highly  commend  the  spirit  of  magnanimity  and  for- 
giveness with  which  the  men  who  have  served  in  the  rebellion,  but  now 
frankly  and  honestly  cooperate  with  us  in  restoring  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try and  reconstructing  the  Southern  State  GU>vernments  upon  the  basis  of 
impartial  justice  and  equal  rights,  are  received  baek  into  the  communion 
of  the  loyal  people.  And  we  favor  the  removal  of  the  disqualifications 
and  restrictions  placed  upon  the  late  rebels  in  the  same  measure  as  the 
spirit  of  loyalty  will  direct,  and  as  may  be  consistent  with  the  safety  of 
the  loyal  people. 

Resolved,  That  we .  recognize  the  great  principles  laid  down  in  the  im- 
mortal Declaration  of  Independence  as  the  true  foundation  of  democratic 
government;  and  we  hail  with  gladness  every  effort  toward  making  these 
principles  a  living  reality  on  every  inch  of  American  soil. 


1868.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM-NEW  YORK,  JULY  4. 

The  Democratic  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  reposing  itft 
trust  in  the  intelligence,  patriotism,  and  discriminating  justice  of  the  peo- 
ple, standing  upon  the  Constitution  as  the  foundation  and  limitation  of 
the  powers  of  the  Government  and  the  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  and  recognizing  the  questions  of  slavery  and  secession  as  having 
been  settled,  for  all  time  to  come,  by  the  war  or  voluntary  action  of  the 
Southern  States  in  Constitutional  conventions  assembled,  and  never  to  be 
revived  or  reagitated,  do,  with  the  return  of  peace,  demand  : 
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1.  Immediate  restoration  of  all  the  States  to  their  rights  in  the  Union 
nnder  the  Constitution,  and  of  civil  goveriiinent  to  the  American  people. 

2.  Amnesty  for  all  past  political  offenses,  and  the  regulation  of  the 
elective  franchise  in  the  States  by  their  citizens. 

3.  Payment  of  all  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  as  rapidly  as 
practicable — all  money  drawn  from  the  people  by  taxation,  except  so  much 
as  is  requisite  for  the  necessities  of  the  Government,  economically  admin- 
istered, being  honestly  applied  to  such  payment ;  and  where  the  obligations 
of  the  Government  do  not  expressly  state  upon  their  face,  or  the  law  un- 
der which  they  were  issued  does  not  provide  that  they  shall  be  paid  in 
coin,  they  ought,  in  right  and  in  justice,  to  be  paid  in  the  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Equal  taxation  of  every  species  of  property,  according  to  its  real 
value,  including  Government  bonds  and  other  public  securities. 

5.  One  currency  for  the  Government  and  the  people,  the  laborer  and  the 
officeholder,  the  pensioner  and  the  soldier,  the  producer  and  the  bond- 
holder. 

6.  Economy  in  the  administration  of  the  Government ;  the  reduction 
of  the  standing  army  and  navy ;  the  abolition  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
and  all  political  instrumentalities  designed  to  secure  negro  supremacy ; 
simplification  of  the  Qystem  and  discontinuance  of  inquisitorial  modes  of 
assessing  and  collecting  internal  revenue;  that  the  burden  of  taxation 
may  be  equalized  and  lessened,  and  the  credit  of  the  Government  and  the 
currency  made  good;  the  repeal  of  enactments  for  enrolling  the  State 
militia  into  national  forces  in  time  of  peace ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue 
upon  foreign  imports,  and  such  equal  taxation  under  the  internal  revenue 
laws  as  will  afford  incidental  protection  to  domestic  manufactures,  and  as 
will,  without  impairing  the  revenue,  impose  the  least  burden  upon,  and 
best  promote  and  encourage,  the  great  industrial  interests  of  the  country. 

7.  Reform  of  abuses  in  the  Administration ;  the  expulsion  of  corrupt 
men  from  office ;  the  abrogation  of  useless  offices ;  the  restoration  of  right- 
ful authority  to,  and  the  independence  of,  the  Executive  and  Judicial  de- 
partments of  the  Government;  the  subordination  of  the  military  to  the 
eivil  power,  to  the  end  that  the  usurpations  of  Congress  and  the  despotism 
of  the  sword  may  cease. 

8.  E^qual  rights  and  protection  for  naturalized  and  native-born  citizens, 
at  home  and  abroad;  the  assertion  of  American  nationality  which  shall 
command  the  respect  of  foreign  powers,  and  furnish  an  example  and  en- 
couragement to  people  struggling  for  national  integrity,  Constitutional 
liberty  and  individual  rights;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  rights  of 
naturalized  citizens  against  the  absolute  doctrine  of  immutable  allegiance 
and  the  claims  of  foreig^n  powers  to  punbh  them  for  alleged  crimes  com- 
mitted beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

In  demanding  these  measures  and  reforms,  we  arraign  the  Radical  party 
for  its  disregard  of  right  and  the  unparalleled  oppression  and  tyranny 
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which  have  marked  its  career.  After  the  most  solemn  and  unanimoas 
pledge  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  prosecute  the  war  exclnsiyely  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Government  and  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under 
the  Constitution,  it  has  repeatedly  violated  the  most  sacred  pledge  under 
which  alone  was  rallied  that  noble  volunteer  army  which  carried  our  flag 
to  victory.  Instead  of  restoring  the  Union,  it  has,  so  far  as  in  its  power, 
dissolved  it,  and  subjected  ten  States,  in  time  of  profound  peace,  to  mili- 
tary despotism  and  negro  supremacy.  It  has  nullified  there  t^e  right  of 
trial  by  jury  ;  it  has  abolished  the  habeas  corpus^  that  most  sacred  writ  of 
liberty;  it  has  overthrown  the  freedom  of  speech  and  press;  it  has  substi- 
tuted arbitrary  seizures  and  arrests,  and  military  trials  and  secret  Star 
Chamber  inquisitions,  for  the  Constitutional  tribunals ;  it  has  disrei^arded, 
in  time  of  peace,  the  right  of  the  people  to  be  free  from  searches  and  seiz- 
ures;  it  has  entered  the  post  and  telegraph  offices,  and  even  the  private 
rooms  of  individuals,  and  seized  their  private  papers  and  letters,  without 
any  specific  charge  or  notice  of  affidavit,  as  required  by  the  organic  law. 
It  has  converted  the  American  Capitol  into  a  bastile;  it  has  established  a 
system  of  spies  and  official  espionage  to  which  no  Constitutional  monarchy 
of  Europe  would  now  dare  to  resort.  It  has  abolished  the  right  of  appeal^ 
on  important  Constitutional  questions,  to  the  Supremo  Judicial  Tribunals, 
and  threatens  to  curtail  or  destroy  its  original  jurisdiction,  which  is  irre- 
vocably vested  by  the  Constitution ;  while  the  learned  Chief  Justice  has 
been  subjected  to  the  most  atrocious  calumnies,  merely  because  he  would  ■ 
not  prostitute  his  high  office  to  the  support  of  the  false  and  partisan 
charges  preferred  against  the  President.  Its  corruption  and  extravagance 
have  exceeded  anything  known  in  history ;  and,  by  its  frauds  and  monopo- 
lies, it  has  nearly  doubled  the  burden  of  the  debt  created  by  the  war.  It 
has  .stripped  the  President  of  his  Constitutional  power  of  appointment^ 
even  of  his  own  Cabinet.  Under  its  repeated  assaults,  the  pillars  of  the 
Government  are  rocking  on  their  base;  and  should  it  succeed  in  Novem- 
ber next,  and  inaugurate  its  President,  we  will  meet,  as  a  subjected  and 
conquered  people,  amid  the  ruins  of  liberty  and  the  scattered  fragments 
of  the  Constitution. 

And  we  do  declare  and  resolve  that  ever  since  the  people  of  the  United 
States  threw  off*  all  subjection  to  the  British  crown,  the  privilege  and  trust 
of  suffrage  have  belonged  to  the  several  States,  and  have  been  granted, 
regulated,  and  controlled  exclusively  by  the  political  power  of  each  State 
respectively ;  and  that  any  attempt  by  Congress,  on  any  pretext  whatever, 
to  deprive  any  State  of  this  right,  or  interfere  with  its  exercise,  is  a  flagrant 
usurpation  of  power  which  can  find  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution,  and, 
if  sanctioned  by  the  people,  will  subvert  our  form  of  Government,  and 
can  only  end  in  a  single  centralized,  and  consolidated  Government,  ia 
which  the  separate  existence  of  the  States  will  be  entirely  absorbed,  and 
an  unqualified  despotism  be  established  in  place  of  a  Federal  Union  of  co- 
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equal  States.  And  that  we  regard  the  construction  acts  (so  called)  of  Con- 
gress as  osorpations,  and  unconstitutional,  revolutionary,  and  void. 

That  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  carried  the  flag  of  our  country  to 
victory  against  the  most  gallant  and  determined  foe,  must  ever  be  grate- 
fully remembered,  and  all  the  guarantees  given  in  their  favor  must  be 
faithfully  carried  into  execution.  # 

That  the  public  lands  should  be  distributed  as  widely  as  possible  among 
the  people,  and  should  be  disposed  of  either  under  the  pre-emption  of 
homestead  lands  or  sold  in  reasonable  quantities,  and  to  none  but  actual 
occupants,  at  the  minimum  price  established  by  the  Government  When 
grants  of  public  lands  may  be  allowed,  necessary  for  the  encouragement  of 
important  public  improvements,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  such  lands, 
and  not  the  lands  themselves,  should  be  so  applied. 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Andrew  Johnson,  in  exercising 
the  power  of  his  high  office  in  resisting  the  aggressions  of  Congress  upon  the 
Constitutional  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people,  is  entitled  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  whole  American  people;  and,  on  behalf  of  the  Democratic 
party,  we  tender  him  our  thanks  for  his  patriotic  efforts  in  that  regard. 

Upon  this  platform,  the  Democratic  party  appeal  to  every  patriot,  in- 
cluding all  the  conservative  element  and  all  who  desire  to  support  the 
Constitution  and  restore  the  Union,  forgetting  all  past  differences  of  opin- 
ion, to  unite  with  us  in  the  present  great  struggle  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people;  and  that  to  all  such,  to  whatever  party  they  may  have  heretofore 
belonged,  we  extend  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and  hail  all  such,  co- 
operating with  us,  as  friends  and  brethren. 

Betohed,  That  this  Convention  sympathizes  cordially  with  the  working- 
men  of  the  United  States  in  their  efforts  *to  protect  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  laboring  classes  of  the  country. 

Beaohed,  That  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  are  tendered  to  Chief  Jus- 
tice Salmon  P.  Chase,  for  the  justice,  dignity,  and  impartiality  with  which 
he  presided  over  the  Court  of  Impeachment  on  the  trial  of  President 
Andrew  Johnson. 
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XXII. 

TWENTY-FIRST  ADMINISTRATION-1869-1873. 

V.  S  GRANT,  President.        ^  SCHUYLER  COLFAX,  Vice  Pbbbideiii^ 

XLIst  and  XLIId  Gongresses. 

SECTION  1. 

On  March  4, 1869,  Grant  and  Colfax  were  sworn  into  office. 
General  Grant  entered  upon  the  Presidency  with  the  promise 
of  restoring  ti-anquilHty,  and  with  the  pledge  of  an  economi- 
cal administration  of  the  Government. 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT. 

Lieutenant-General  Ulysses  S.  Grant  was  born  at  Moont 
Pleasant,  Clermont  county,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822.  It  seems 
that  the  only  marked  traits  of  character  he  exhibited  in  early 
boyhood  were  energy,  industry,  will.  His  educational  ad- 
vantages, at  this  period,  were  those  of  the  common,  country 
school — no  more. 

In  the  year  1839,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  entered  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated on  the  30th  day  of  January,  1843,     During  his  stay  at 
this  institution  he  manifested  that  untiring  industry,  close  ap- 
plication, and  unconquerable  will  which  distinguished  his  boy- 
hood, and  which  have  constituted  so  conspicuous  an  element 
of  his  military  character.     It  appears,  however,  that  he  was 
never  regarded  as  a  genius ;  and  the  grade  he  sustained  on  the 
day  of  graduation — that  of  21  in  a  class  of  about  42 — would 
t  indicate  extraordinary  advancement  in  the  studies  as- 
^ed  him.     But  it  was  remarked  by  those  who  conducted 
n  through  his  academic  course,  as  it  has  been  by  those  who 
ve  observed  his  military  career,  that  he  never  lost  an  inch 
the  ground  gained  at  each  successive  step  in  his  progress. 
;  his  graduation  it  is  said  he  possessed  a  ^*  practical  knowl- 
ge  of  the  use  of  the  rifled  musket,  the  field  piece,  mortar, 
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siege,  and  seacoast  guns,  small  sword  and  bayonet,  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  field  works,  and  the  fabrication  of  all  mu- 
nitions and  materiel  of  war." 

At  the  close  of  his  academic  course,  he  entered  the  United 
States  regular  army  as  a  brevet  Second  Lieutenant  of  infimtry* 
At  this  time,  the  United  States  being  at  peace  with  all  na- 
tions. Grant  was  attached  as  a  supernumerary  lieutenant  to 
the  fourth  infentry,  then  stationed  on  the  frontier  in  Missouri 
and  Missouri  Territory,  and  engaged  in  keeping  down  the 
Indian  tribes  that  at  that  time  were  very  troublesome  to  the 
early  settlers  of  that  region.  Here  Grant  had  not  been  many 
months  when  he  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment,  to  join  the 
army  of  General  Taylor,  in  Texas.  Soon  after  this.  Corpus 
Christi,  an  important  port  on  the  Texan  shore,  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  American  army  as  a  base  of  operations 
against  the  Mexicans,  between  whom  and  the  United  States 
disputes  respecting  certain  imaginary  boundary  lines  were  fast 
ripening  into  a  war;  and  it  was  here  that  Grant  received  his 
commission  as  full  Second  Lieutenant  of  infentry.  This  com- 
mission dated  from  the  30th  day  of  September,  1845.  On 
the  8th  day  of  May,  1846,  he  participated  in  the  ba^le  of 
Palo  Alto,  and  although  not  noticed  in  the  official  reports, 
was  spoken  of  by  his  comrades  as  having  displayed  great  gal- 
lantry. He  was  likewise  engaged  in  the  subsequent  brilliant 
operations  of  Gen.  Taylor  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
On  the  23d  of  September,  1846,  he  took  part,  with  great 
credit  to  himself,  in  the  splendid  affair  at  Monterey.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  although. Grant's  conduct  in  every  one 
of  these  engagements  was  highly  meritorious,  he  remained  in 
the  back-ground,  claiming  no  honors  or  promotions,  but  qui- 
etly biding  his  time. 

After  the  formal  declaration  of  war  by  the  United  States, 
against  Mexico,  he  was  transferred  to  the  command  of  Gren- 
eral  Scott,  and  subsequently  (March  29,  1847,)  participated 
in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz.  Immediately  after  this  affair,  he 
was  appointed  the  Quartermaster  of  his  regiment,  which  of- 
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fice  he  retained  throughout  the  Mexican  campaign.  He  was, 
however,  honored  with  the  appointment,  on  the  field,  of  First 
Lieutenant,  to  date  from  the  8th  of  September,  1847,  for  gal- 
lant and  distinguished  voluntary  services  rendered  on  that 
day  in  the  &mous  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey.  Congress  after- 
wards wished  to  confirm  the  appointment  as  a  mere  brevet, 
but  Grant  refused  to  accept  it  under  such  circumstances. 

Qn  the  13th  of  September,  1847,  he  was  made  Brevet  Cap- 
tain of  the  regular  army  for  gallant  conduct  in  the  battle  of 
Chepultepec,  which  battle  occurred  on  the  preceding  day. 
On  the  16th  of  November,  1847,  he  was  commissioned  a 
First  Lieutenant  in  the  fourth  regiment  of  regular  infantry, 
still  retaining  his  brevet  rank  of  Captain. 

At  the  close  of  the  Mexican  war.  Grant,  upon  the  distri- 
bution of  his  regiment  in  companies  and  sections  among  the 
various  Northern  frontier  defenses,  along  the  borders  of  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  New  York,  took  command  of  his 
company  in  one  of  these  defenses.  His  regiment  having 
been  afterwards  consolidated  and  ordered  to  the  Department 
of  the  Pacific,  Grant,  with  his  own  and  some  other  compa- 
nies, was  sent  into  Oregon  to  Fort  Dallas.  He  received  his 
full  promotion  to  Captain  of  infantry,  in  August,  1853,  and 
was,  shortly  afterwards,  attached  to  the  Department  of  the 
West ;  but,  not  regarding  military  so  favorable  to  progress 
as  civil  life,  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the  United 
States  Army  on  the  31st  day  of  July,  1854,  after  which  he 
resided  near  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  until  the  year 
1859.  Here  he  resided  on  a  small  farm,  occupying  himself 
in  winter  by  hauling  wood  to  the  Carondelet  market,  and 
during  the  summer  in  the  collection  of  debts,  for  which  lat- 
ter business,  it  is  said,  he  had  little  capacity. 

In  the  year  1859,  he  embarked  in  the  leather  trade  with 
his  father,  the  firm  opening  business  in  the  city  of  Galena, 
Illinois.  Grant  continued  in  the  leather  business,  driving  a 
prosperous  trade,  up  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion  in 
1861,  when  he  offered  his  services  to  his  country,  upon  the 
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first  call  for  volunteers,  and  was  appointed  by  Governor  Yates 
as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Illinois  forces  and  mustering 
officer  of  Illinois  volunteers.  Desiring  active  service  in  the 
field,  he  resigned  his  appointment  as  mustering  officer,  and 
accepted  the  Colonelcy  of  the  21st  regiment  of  Illinois  vol- 
unteers, with  a  commission  dating  from  June  15, 1861.  In 
August,  1861,  Colonel  Grant  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General  of  volunteers,  his  commission  dating  fronn 
May  17,  1861. 

Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  commandant  of  the 
post  at  Cairo— which  post  included  the  Missouri  shore  of  the 
Mississippi  river,  from  Cape  Girardeau  to  New  Madrid,  and 
the  opposite  shore,  to  the  point  of  land  on  which  Cairo 
stands.  This  position  Grant  filled  with  great  ability,  check- 
mating, by  his  adroit  maneuvering,  the  efforts  of  the  rebels 
to  occupy,  permanently.  Southern  Kentucky,  and  conducting 
those  successful  expeditions  against  Forts  Henry  and  Donel- 
son,  which  opened  the  way  to  the  occupation  of  Western 
Tennessee. 

On  the  16th  of  February,  1862,  the  day  after  the  surren- 
der of  Fort  Donelson,  he  was  appointed  Major  General  of 
volunteers,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  an  expedition  up 
the  Tennessee  river  against  the  rebels  in  and  about  Corinth, 
under  command  of  Johnston  and  Beauregard.  This  expedi- 
tion terminated  in  the  great  battle  of  Shiloh,  or  Pittsburg 
Landing — which  battle,  occupying  two  days  (April  6  and  7, 
1862),  was  one  of  the  bloodiest  of  the  war,  and  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  and  their  retreat  upon  Corinth. 

For  the  immense  slaughter  which  attended  this  battle  Gren- 
eral  Grant  was  very  severely  censured  by  the  people,  gener- 
ally, throughout  the  Western  States. 

Soon  after  this.  General  Halleck  having  assumed  command 
of  the  army  before  Corinth,  and  that  place  having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  United  States  forces  by  evacuation,  an  im- 
portant change  took  place  in  the  army,  which  resulted  in  the 
assignment  of  General  Grant  to  the  District  of  West  Ten- 
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nessee,  and  the  promotion  of  General  Halleek  to  the  office 
of  Greneral-in-Chief.  The  former  soon  after  formed  the  plan 
of  opening  the  Mississippi  river  to  its  mouth.  Memphis 
haying  been  given  up  to  our  troops,  the  chief  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  prosecution  of  the  design  were  Vicksburg  and 
Port  Hudson. 

After  a  series  of  expeditions  and  battles,  land  and  naval, 
in  which  the  courage  and  fortitude  of  the  Union  troops  were 
no  less  prominently  exhibited  than  the  superior  engineering 
powers  and  unyielding  stubbornness  of  General  Grant,  Vicks- 
burg was  reduced  by  siege,  and  was  occupied  by  Grant  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1863;  and  directly  afl«r  this  (July  8, 1863), 
followed  the  surrender  of  Port  Hudson  to  General  N.  P. 
Banks. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1863,  the  Departments  of  the  Ohio, 
of  the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Tennessee  were  formed  into  the 
Military  Division  of  the  Mississippi,  under  the  command  of 
Greneral  Grant.  The  Greneral,  however,  was  not  long  in  this 
position  until,  the  grade  of  Lieutenant-General  having  been 
revived,  he  was  promoted  to  that  oflBce — which  office  gave  him 
control  of  the  entire  forces  of  the  United  States.  This  ap- 
pointment was  made  in  February,  1864,  and  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  most  active,  thorough  preparations  for  a 
movement  upon  Richmond  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  un- 
der the  personal  command  of  General  Grant  and  an  expedi- 
tion against  Atlanta  under  command  of  General  Sherman. 
After  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  Court 
House,  and  the  siege  of  Petersburg,  Lee^s  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  the  rapid  movements  which  Grant  instituted,  and  on  the 
9th  of  April,  just  one  week  after  the  last  great  battle,  the 
army  of  Northern  Virginia  capitulated.  Soon  aftier.  General 
Johnston  surrendered  to  General  Sherman  on  the  same  terras 
granted  by  Grant  to  Lee,  and  the  great  civil  war  was  ended. 
Grant  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War  ad  interimy  August  12, 

1867,  and  filled  the  office  with  distinction  until  January  14. 

1868,  at  which  time  Secretary  Stanton  was  reinstated  by  Con- 
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gress.  On  the  21st  of  May,  1868,  he  was  unanimously  nomi- 
nated for  the  Presidential  chair  by  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, which  met  at  Chicago,  and  was  elected  over  Horatio 
Seymour  by  a  large  majority.  His  first  term  gave  such  siit- 
isfaction  that  he  was  renominated  June  5,  1872,  and  was 
elected  over  Horace  Greeley.  President  Grant  was  an  honest, 
virtuous  executive  officer.  His  tenacity  for  his  friends,  lead- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  more;  capable  men,  somewhat  dimmed 
the  glory  of  his  Administration. 

In  May,  1877,  General  Grant  started,  with  his  escort,  from 
Philadelphia,  on  a  tour  around  the  world.  He  visited  all  the 
principal  countries,  and  was  grandly  entertained  wherever  he 
went,  as  a  guest  and  representative  from  a  great  and  free  Re- 
public. Through  him  the  United  States  received  the  greatest 
honors  and  respect  from  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Re- 
turning in  September,  1879,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
two  years,  he  landed  at  San  Francisco,  California,  where  his 
arrival  was  celebrated  by  a  grand  procession  and  public  cere- 
mony. He  also  received  immense  ovations  in  many  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country,  being  honored  as  no  other  public 
man  of  the  United  States  was  ever  honored.  He  afterward 
visited  Cuba  and  Mexico. 

In  the  National  Republican  Convention  of  1880,  he  was  a 
leading  candidate  for  a  third  Presidential  term. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  GRANT'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tebm,  1869  TO  1877— Eight  Yeabs. 

INAUOURATXD. 

Ulysses  S.  Grant,  of  IHinois,  President March  4, 1869 

Vice  I^'esidenls. 

ScHUYiJCB  Colfax,  of  Indiana March  4, 1869 

Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts March  4, 1873 

Secretaries  (f  State, 

APPOINTED. 

Elihtj  B.  Washburne,  of  Illinois March  5,  1869 

Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York .** Mar.  11  1869 
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Scrreiwien  of  the  TrecLsury. 

ALEXAin>ER  T.  Stewart  (withdrawn),  of  New  York   March  6, 1869 

GeoboeS.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts Mar.  11,  1869 

Wfluam  a.  RiCHABDeoN,  of  Massachusetts Mar.  17, 1873 

BEMjAjnn  H.  Brewster,  of  Kentucky June    2, 1874 

Lot  M.  Mobrqx,  of  Maine.. June  21, 1876 

Secretaries  of  War, 

John  M.  Schofield  (Johnson's  Admin.))  New  York March  6,  1869 

John  A.  Bawlins,  of  Illinois Mar.   11, 1869 

Wii^LiAK  T.  Sherman  (Secretary  pro  (em.),  of  Ohio Sept.    6, 1869 

WiujAM  W.  Belknap,  of  Iowa Oct.      3, 1869 

Alphonso  Taft,  of  Ohio March  8,  1876 

J.  D.  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania May   22, 1876 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

Adolph  E.  Borie,  of  Pennsylvania March  5, 1869 

Oeoeoe  M.  Robeson,  of  New  Jersey June  26, 1869 

Secretaries  cf  the  Interior. 

Jacx)B  D.  Cox,  of  Ohio March  5,  1869 

Columbus  Delano,  of  Ohio Oct    29, 1870 

2ACHABLAH  Chandleb,  of  Michigan Oct      9, 1875 

Postmasters  OeneraL 

John  A.  J.  Crbbswell,  of  Maryland March  5, 1869 

Mabshall  Jewell,  of  Connecticut Aug.  24, 1874 

Jamsb  M.  Tyneb,  of  Indiana July    12, 1876 

Attorneys  OeneraL 

R  RocKWooD  HoAB,  of  Massachusets March  6, 1869 

Amos  T.  Akebman,  of  Georgia June  16, 1870 

Geobgb  H.  Williams,  of  Oregon Dec    14, 1871 

Edwabd  PiEBBEPONT,  of  New  York... April  26, 1875 

ALPHONSoTAFTjOfOhio May    22,1876 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

SBBYED. 

James  0.  Blaine,  of  Maine 4l8tCong.,  1869 

James  G.  Blaine,         "        42d  Cong.,  1871 

James  G.  Blaine,         "        43d  Cong.,  1873 

Michael  C.  Eebb,  of  Indiana 44th  Cong.,  1875 

Samuel  J.  Bandall,  of  Pennsylvania,  (2d  Ses.) 44th  Cong.,  1876 

State  Admitted. — Colorado  was  admitted   as  the  thirty- 
eighth  State,  August  1,  1876. 
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SECTION  3. 

An  Extra  Session  of  the  XLIst  Congress  met  March  4, 
1869,  with  a  Republican  majority  in  both  Houses.  James  G. 
Blaine,  of  Maine,  a  Republican,  wad 
The  XLIst  Congress,  chosen  Speaker  in  the  House.  All  of 
Grant's  nominations  for  Cabinet  places 
were  confirmed,  except  A.  T.  Stewart,  of  New  York,  nomi- 
nated for  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Being  engaged  in  for- 
eign commerce  he  was  ineligible  under  the  law,  and  his  name 
was  withdrawn. 

In  February,  1869,  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was 
added  to  the  list  by  its  adoption  in  Congress  and  submission 
to  the  States.  It  conferred  the  right  of  suf- 
The  Fifteenth  frage  on  all  citizens,  without  distinction  of 
Amendment  '^  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." By  the  30th  of  March,  1870,  it  wa» 
ratified  by  twenty-nine  States,  the  required  three-fourths  of 
all  in  the  Union.  There  was  much  local  agitation  in  some 
of  the  Northern  States  on  this  new  advance,  and  many  wha 
had  never  manifested  their  hostility  to  the  negroes  before  did 
it  now,  and  a  portion  of  these  passed  over  to  the  Democratic 
party.  The  issue,  however,  was  shrewdly  handled,  and  in 
most  instances  met  Legislatures  ready  to  receive  it.  Many 
of  the  Southern  States  were  especially  interested  in  its  pas- 
sage, since  a  denial  of  suffrage  would  abridge  their  represen- 
tation in  Congress. 

A  political  struggle  arose  in  Congress  as  to  the  re-admission* 
of  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Texas,  which  had  not  ratified 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  or  been  reconstructed.  A  bill 
was  passed  (April  10th),. authorizing  their  people  to  vote  on 
the  Constitutions  already  prepared  by  the  State  conventions, 
to  elect  members  of  Congress  and  State  officers,  and  requir- 
ing, before  re-admission  to  the  Union,  their  Legislatures  to 
ratify  both  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments. 

The  " unreconstructed "  and  "irreconcilable^^  bitterly  op- 
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posed  both  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments.  With 
the  close  of  the  war  thousands  of  Northern  men  had  settled 
in  the  South.  These  were  now  denounced 
Ka-Klnx-Elaiis.  as  political  adventurers — ^'^ carpet  baggers'* 
— by  those  who  opposed  the  Amendments, 
Reconstruction,  and  Freedmen^s  Bureau  Acts.  Many  of 
these  opposers  organized  themselves  first  into  Ku-Klux- 
Klans,  secret  societies,  organized  with  a  view  to  affright 
negroes  from  participating  in  the  elections,  and  to  warn  white 
men  of  opposing  political  views  to  leave  the  country.  The 
object  of  the  organization  broadened  with  the  trouble  which 
it  produced.  Midnight  assaults,  horrible  whippings,  out- 
rages, and  murders  were  perpetrated.  The  proceedings  of 
this  base  and  secret  organization  go  to  show  the  dangerous 
excesses  which  political  and  race  hostilities  may  reach.  By 
these  agencies,  the  whites  in  Georgia  soon  gained  absolute 
political  control.  Under  the  advice  of  men  like  Stevens  and 
Hill,  the  whites  in  Georgia  passed  laws  providing  for  free 
public  schools,  etc.  They  guarded  their  newly  acquired 
power  by  passing  tax  laws,  thus  virtually  disfranchising  more 
than  half  the  blacks.  Soon,  those  in  favor  of  "a  white  man's 
Government"  had  undisputed  control  in  Virginia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

To  repress  the  Ku  Klux  outrages,  Congress,  in  May,  1870, 
passed  an  act  giving  to  the  President  all  needed  powers  to 
protect  the  freemen  in  their  newly  acquired  rights,  and  to 
punish  the  perpetrators  of  all  outrages,  whether  upon  whites 
or  blacks.  This  was  called  in  Congress  the  Enforcement 
Act.  The  Ku  Klux  Act  was  passed  April  20,  1871.  All 
of  these  measures  were  strongly  advocated  by  Senator  Oliver 
P.  Morton,  who,  through  this  advocacy,  won  new  political 
distinction  as  the  special  champion  of  the  blacks. 

The  several  Enforcement  Acts  and  their  supplements  have 
but  little  force  now,  although  some  of  them  still  stand.  They 
were  enforced  with  moderation  and  wisdom,  but  they  became 
invalid  after  the  defeat  of  the  "carpet-bag  governments." 
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The  trial,  arrest,  and  conviction  of  many  of  the  leaders,  and 
the  enforcement  of  the  Ku  Klux  Act,  led  to  the  disbanding 
of  that  organization.  Previous  to  these  trials  many  of  the 
Southerners  were  incredulous  as  to  the  enormity  of  the  secret 
political  crimes  which  had  been  committed  in  all  the  Southern 
States.  Popular  sentiment  now  ran  strongly  against  the  Klan. 
Other  means  of  intimidation,  however,  were  employed  at  elec- 
tions. In  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  Rifle  Clubs  were 
formed ;  the  "White  LeagiTe"  originated  in  Louisiana  and 
was  organized  in  all  the  neighboring  States.  They  were  open 
organizations,  created  under  the  semblance  of  State  militia 
acts.  Until  the  close  of  the  Presidential  election  of  1876, 
they  were  potent  factors  in  several  Southern  States. 

The  beginning  of  Grant^s  Administration  was  signalized  by 
the  completion  of  the  Pacific  Railroad,  con- 
Pacific  Railroad,  necting  the  Missouri  with  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco.  On  the  10th  of  May,  1869,  the 
last  rail  was  laid,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  in  a  region  which 
had  been  a  vast  wilderness  ten  years  before.  The  Pacific 
Railroad,  proper,  is  but  1,900  miles  long— extending  from 
San  Francisco,  California,  to  Omaha,  Nebraska ;  but  includ- 
ing its  connections,  it  is  3,000  miles  long,  and  extends  from 
Boston  to  San  Francisco.  It  thus  connects  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Pacific,  and  the  traveler  can  cross  the  continent  in  one 
week.  Thousands  of  pioneers  have  gone  from  the  populous 
East  to  the  Western  wilds  to  develop  fresh  sources  of  indus- 
try and  wealth.  Communication  is  thus  held  with  the  great 
Empire  of  China,  from  which  silks,  teas,  and  spices  are  ob- 
tained. "American  ingenuity  has  made  a  route  to  India — ^the 
great  desire  of  olden  navigators.^' 

The  first  census  of  the  United  States  was  taken  in  1790. 
The  population  of  the  country  was  then 
The  Ninth  Cen-  nearly  four  million.  In  1870  the  ninth 
SOS,  1870.  census  was  completed.     It  presented  results 

of  the  most  encouraging  character.  Not- 
withstanding the  ravages  of  war,  the  last  decade  had  been  a 
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period  of  wonderful  growth  and  progress.  During  that  time 
the  population  had  increased  from  31,443,000  to  38,587,000 
souls.  The  National  debt,  though  enormous,  had  fallen  off. 
The  products  of  the  country  had  grown  to  a  vast  aggregate ; 
even  the  cotton  crop  of  the  South  was  regaining  much  of  its 
former  importance.  American  manufacturers  were  compet- 
ing with  those  of  England  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
The  Union  now  embraced  thirty-seven  States  and  eleven 
Territories,  including  the  Indian  Territory  and  Alaska. 
From  the  narrow  limits  of  the  thirteen  original  Colonies, 
with  their  421,000  square  miles  of  territory,  the  National 
domain  had  spread  to  the  vast  area  of  3,604,000  square  miles, 
equal  to  2,000,000,000  acres.  The  purchase  of  Louisiana 
more  than  doubled  the  geographical  area  of  the  Nation ;  the 
several  Mexican  acquisitions  were  only  second  in  importance ; 
while  the  recent  Russian  cession  alone  was  greater  in  extent 
than  the  original  thirteen  States. 

In  1869  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  the  Constitutionality 

of  the  Reconstruction  acts  of  Congress.  It 
Reconstrnetion  held  that  the  Ordinances  of  Secession  had 
Completed,  been  ^'absolutely  null; ^'  that  the  seceding 

States  bad  no  right  to  secede,  and  had  never 
been  out  of  the  Union,  but  that  during  and  after  their  rebel- 
lion they  had  no  Governments  "competent  to  represent  these 
States  in  their  relations  with  the  National  Government," 
and  therefore  Congress  had  the  power  to  re-establish. the  re- 
lations of  any  rebellious  State  to  the  Union.  This  decision 
fortified  the  Republicans  and  aided  the  President. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  (1869)  Virginia,  Georgia,  Texas, 
and  Mississippi  had  all  complied  with  the  conditions  of  re- 
construction, and  were  readmitted  to  the  Union.  This  com- 
pleted the  work  of  reconstruction.  Georgia,  however,  had 
passed  State  laws  declaring  negroes  incapable  of  holding  office, 
and  Congress  refused  full  admission  until  she  had  revoked 
the  laws  and  ratified  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  was  finally 
readmitted  July  15,  1870.     The  South  was  thus  restored  to 
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all  her  abandoned  rights,  and  the  work  of  Reconstnietioil  by 
the  adoption  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  completed.   Thus 
the  ballot  was  conferred  upon  the  emancipated  black  men  of 
the  South  and  the  free  colored  men  of  the  North.   Texas  was 
the  last  State  to  signify  its  acceptance  of  the  amended  Con- 
stitution and  to  take  its  place  in  the  reconstructed  Union. 
In  1871  the  republic  of  San  Domingo,  comprising  a  large 
part  of  the  island  of  Hayti,  West  In- 
San  Domingo  Applies,     dies,  applied  for  admission  to  the  Uni- 
ted  States.     A  commission,  sent  by 
President  Grant,  visited  the  island,  examined  into  its  affiiirs, 
and  gave  a  favorable  report.    The  question  of  annexation  was 
debated  in  Congress,  but  it  met  with  such  violent  opposition 
that  the  application  was  rejected. 

This  Administration  was  signalized  by  the  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims — ^a  difficult  and  threat- 
The  Alabama  Claims,  ening  question.  The  injury  done  dur- 
ing the  war  to  American  commerce  by 
Confederate  privateers — fitted  out  in  England  and  manned 
mostly  by  British  sailors — had  been  very  great.  These  cruis- 
ers had  been  sent  out  without  any  attempt  to  conceal  their 
purpose,  and  with  no  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment.to  restrain  them.  The  repeated  remonstrances  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  against  this  violation  of  the  laws  of 
nations  had  been  almost  unheeded ;  but  after  the  war,  both 
parties  became  anxious  for  a  settlement. 

A  ^^  Joint  High  Commission,"  composed  of  five  British 
and  five  American  statesmen,  met  at  Washington,  and,  after 
much  discussion,  bound  their  respective  countries  to  submit 
all  the  claims  of  either  nation  against  the  other  to  a  board  of 
arbitration,  composed  of  five  members,  to  be  appointed  by 
the  kings  and  rulers  of  friendly  nations.  This  court  of  ar- 
bitration met  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  the  summer  of  1872, 
gave  the  two  nations  a  fiill  and  im|)ar- 
The  Geneva  Award,  tial  hearing,  and  rendered  an  award  of 
damages  to  the  United  States  for  $16,- 
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250,000.  This  sum  was  paid  by  Great  Britain  the  next  year. 
This  result  was  very  encouraging  to  those  who  hope  that  the 
bloody  and  expensive  methods  of  war  will  gradually  go  out 
of  use,  and  that  the  disputes  of  nations  will  be  settled  by 

PEACEFUL  ARBITRATION. 

The  question  concerning  the  Northwestern  boundary,  be 
tween  Washington  Territory  and  British  Columbia,  was  set- 
tled at  the  same  time.     By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1846  it 

was  stipulated  that  the  Northwestern 
The  Northwestern  boundary  line,  running  westward  along 
Boundary  Settled,     the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  should 

extend  to  the  middle  of  the  channel 
which  separated  the  continent  from  Vancouver's  Island, 
and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  said  channel^  and 
of  Fuca's  Straits  to  the  Pacific.  But  a  dispute  arose  as  to 
"the  middle  of  said  channel,"  for  there  were  several  chan- 
nels. The  British  Government  claimed  the  Straits  of  Rosario 
to  be  the  true  line  intended  by  the  treaty,  while  the  United 
States  would  have  the  Canal  de  Haro.  The  matter  thus 
stood  till  October,  1872,  when  it  was  referred  for  settlement 
to  the  arbitration  of  William  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  That 
monarch  heard  the  cause,  decided  in  favor  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Canal  de  Haro  became  the  international 
boundary. 

Toward  the  close  of  Grant's  first  term,  public  attention 

was  directed  to  the  Credit  Mobilier 
The  Credit  Mobil-  investigation  in  Congress.  This  was  a 
ier  Investigation,     joint  stock  company,  organized  in  1863, 

for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  con- 
struction of  public  works.  In  1867  another  company,  which 
had  undertaken  to  build  the  Pacific  Railroad,  purchased  the 
charter  of  the  Credit  Mobilier  {crai/-de  mobeel-yaref),  and  the 
capital  was  increased  to  $3,750,000.  Owing  to  the  profita- 
bleness of  the  work  in  which  the  company  was  engaged,  the 
stock  rose  rapidly  in  value  and  enormous  dividends  were 
paid  to  the  share-holders.     "In  1872  a  lawsuit  developed 
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the  startling  fact  that  much  of  thcr  stock  of  the  Credit  Mo- 
bilier  was  ovmed  by  members  of  Congress.  A  suspicion  that 
those  members  had  voted  corruptly  in  the  legislation  affect- 
ing the  Pacific  Railroad  at  once  seized  the  public  mind  and 
led  to  a  Congressional  investigation^  in  which  many  scandal- 
ous transactions  were  brought  to  light,  and  the  faith  of  the 
people  in  the  integrity  of  their  servants  was  greatly  shaken/* 
In  1872,  Congress,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  removed  the  po- 
litical disabilities  imposed  by  the  third 
Political  Disabil-  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
ities  Removed.  The  only  exceptions  were  members  of 
Congress,  officers  in  the  army  and  navy. 
Cabinet  officers,  and  foreign  ministers,  who  had  resigned  and 
joined  the  Confederacy.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
men  of  capacity  and  experience  were  thus  restored  to  politi- 
cal life. 

An  extra  session  of  the  XLIId  Congress  was  convened 
March  4,  1871.  James  G.  Blaine,  Republican,  was  chosen 
Speaker  in  the  House.  The  chief  business  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  late 
insurrectionary  States — often  called  the  "  Ku-Klux  Commit- 
tee''— ^and  the  passage  of  a  "  Force  Bill"  to 
The  Force  Bill,  enforce  the  XlVth  Amendment.  This  Act 
allowed  suit  in  Federal  courts  by  the  party 
injured  against  any  person  who  should  in  any  way  deprive 
another  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen ;  it  provided  that  inability, 
neglect,  or  refusal  by  any  State  to  suppress  such  conspiracy, 
to  protect  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  or  to  call  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  aid,  should  be  "  deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  "  under  the  XlVth  Amendment ; 
it  declared  such  conspiracies,  if  not  suppressed  by  the  au- 
thorities, "  a  rebellion  against  the  Grovernment  of  the  United 
States;"  it  authorized  the  President,  "when  in  his  judgment 
the  public  safety  shall  require  it,''  to  suspend  the  privilege  of 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  district,  and  suppress  the 
insurrection  by  means  of  the  army  and  navy ;  and  it  exdu- 
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ded  from  the  jury  box  any  person  "  who  shall,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  be  in  complicity  with  any  such  combina- 
tion or  conspiracy/' 

The  Issues  entering  into  the  Presidential  Canvass  at  the 
close  of  Grant's  first  term,  grew  out  of  Reconstruction  as 
completed  by  Congress.  Some  of  thest* 
The  Issues  of  1872.  measures  had  been  received  with  great 
disapproval  in  the  South.  The  bestowal 
of  the  complete  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  colored  race 
excited  there  the  greatest  alarm  and  indignation.  A  state  of 
violence  and  lawlessness  was  thus  inaugurated,  and  the  issues 
of  the  war  often  rediscussed  with  much  bitterness.  There 
was  but  little  difference  between  the  platforms  of  principles 
adopted  by  the  opposing  parties,  and  the  canvass,  which  was 
exciting  and  sharp,  was  really  a  struggle  for  place  and  power. 

The  Republican  party  in  Missouri  had  (1870)  split  into  two 
parts — the  "  Radical "  wing  and  the  "  Lib- 
Split  in  Repnb-    eral"  wing;  the  former  wished  to  maintain 
liean  Party.  the  disqualifications  imposed  on  the  South- 

erners by  the  State  Constitution  during  the 
war;  the  latter,  headed  by  B.  Gratz  Brown  and  Carl  Schurz, 
preferred  to  abolish  these  disqualifications  and  substitute  "  uni- 
versal amnesty  and  universal  enfranchisement."  The  Liberal 
Republicans  carried  the  State. 

In  1871  the  Liberal  Republicans  and  Democrats  of  Ohio 
manifested  a  common  feeling. 

The  Liberal  Republican  National  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 
nati May  1, 1872,  and  adopted  a  platform  pledging  the  party 
to  maintain  the  Union  of  the  States,  emancipation,  enfran- 
chisement, the  last  three  amendments,  universal  amnesty,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpuSy  and  the  duty  of  a  thorough  civil  ser- 
vice reform.  The  Convention  nominated  Hor- 
Presidential  ace  Greeley,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
Nominations.  B.  Gratz  Brown,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. The  Republican  National  Convention  met 
at  Philadelphia,  June  5th,  renominated  President  Grant  unani- 
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mously,  and  nominated  Henry  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts,  for 
the  Vice  Presidency.  The  platform  approved  civil  service 
reform  and  the  suppression  of  disorders  in  the  South,  and  de- 
manded complete  equality  for  all  men  throughout  the  entire 
country.  The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Balti- 
more, June  9th,  and  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote  adopted  the 
Liberal  Republican  platform  and  candidates.  Many  Demo- 
crats refused  to  vote  for  Greeley,  thus — as  has  been  the  cus- 
tom of  that  impolitic  party  for  the  past  sixteen  years — defeat- 
ing themselves  by  their  lack  of  union.  The  result  was  the 
success  of  the  Republican  candidates  by  an  increased  popular 
and  electoral  majority.  When  the  electoral  votes  were  counted, 
in  February,  1873,  they  were  found  to  be:  For  President, 
Grant,  286 ;  Greeley,  0,  and  63  scattering.  For  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Wilson,  286;  Brown,  47,  and  19  scattering. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  XLIId  Congress  appeared 
the  first  case  of  conflict  of  State  Gov- 
Retnming  Boards,  ernments  in  the  South.  "The  recon- 
structed State  Constitutions,  in  order  to 
guard  against  intimidation  by  disfranchised  citizens,  had  gen- 
erally provided  for  Returning  Boards,  usually  composed 
of  three  State  officers  and  two  citizens,  specified  by  name  in 
the  Constitution.  The  Returning  Board  was  empowered  to 
canvass  the  votes,  to  reject  the  votes  of  all  counties  (or  par- 
ishes) where  they  should  judge  force  or  fraud  had  been  used^ 
and  to  declare  the  results  of  all  elections.  In  Louisiana  suc- 
cessive removals  and  appointments  of  State  officers  by  the 
Governor,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  Returning 
Board,  had  resulted  in  the  formation  of  two  bodies,  each 
claiming  to  be  the  legitimate  Returning  Board.  Two  State 
Legislatures  and  Governments,  one  (Democratic)  headed  by 
Governor  John  McEnery,  the  other  (Republican)  headed  by 
Governor  W.  P.  Kellogg,  were  thus  declared  elected.  Kel- 
logg, who  apparently  controlled  the  Federal  District  Judge, 
Durell,  brought  suit  before  him  against  his  political  oppo- 
nents, and  obtained  ati  order,  illegitimately  given,  that  the 
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Federal  Marshal  should  seize  the  building  used  as  a  State 
House,  and  prevent  the  meeting  of  the  McEnery  Legislature. 
Both  Governments,  however,  were  inaugurated,  and  each 
claimed  recognition  by  Congress.  The  Senate  committee 
reported  Durell's  conduct  most  reprehensible,  that  Louisiana 
had  no  real  Government,  that  the  McEnery  Government  was 
most  nearly  a  Government  of  right,  and  that  the  Kellogg 
Government  was  most  nearly  a  Government  in  feet.  The 
election  of  November  4,  1872,  was  declared  null  and  void 
by  a  bill  introduced  in  the  Senate,  but  it  was  lost  by  a  close 
vote. 

At  the  second  session  of  the  XLIId  Congress  (February, 

1873),  an  act  was  passed  to  abolish  the 
The  Salary  Act     franking  privilege,  and  another  to  increase 

the  salaries  of  officers  of  the  Government. 
The  President's  salary  was  increased  from  $25,000  to  $50,000, 
and  that  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from  $5,000  to 
$7,500  per  annum.  This  last  feature  of  the  act  proved  very 
unpopular,  as  it  was  made  to  apply  to  the  salaries  of  the 
Congressmen  who  passed  the  bill,  and  it  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Salary  Grab.  This  was  not  hew,  as  precedents  were 
found  to  excuse  it,  but  the  people  were  nevertheless  dissatis- 
fied, and  it  was  made  an  issue  by  both  parties  in  the  nomina- 
tion and  election  of  Representatives.  Many  were,  defeated, 
but  many  survived  the  issue.  The  agitation  was  kept  up 
until  the  obnoxious  feature  of  the  bill  and  the  Congressional 
increase  of  salary  were  repealed,  leaving  it  as  now,  at  the 
rate  of  $5,000  a  year  and  mileage. 


SALARY  ACT  OF  1873. 

Be  it  enacUdy  etCy  That  on  and  after  the  4th  day  of  March  A.  D.  1873,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive  in  full  for  his  services  during 
the  term  for  which  he  shall  have  been  elected,  the  sum  of  $50,000  per  an- 
num, to  be  paid  monthly;  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
receive  in  full  for  his  services  during  the  term  for  which  he  shall  have 
38 
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been  elected,  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum,  to  be  paid  monthly ;  and  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  shall  receire  the 
sum  of  $10,500  per  annum,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  shall  receive  the  sum  of  $10,000  per  annum  each,  to  be  paid 
monthly;  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secie- 
tiiry  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster-General  shall  receive  $10,000  per 
annum  each  for  their  services,  to  be  paid;  monthly ;  and  each  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  State,  and  Interior  Departments  shall  receive 
as  annual  compensation,  to  be  paid  monthly,  $6,000;  and  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  shall,  after  the  present  Congress,  receive  in 
full  for  all  his  services  compensation  at  the  rate  of  $10,000  per  annum; 
and  Senators,  Representatives,  and  Delegates  in  Congress,  including  Sena- 
tors, Representatives,  and  Del^ates  in  the  Forty-second  Congress,  shall 
receive  $7,600  per  annum  each,  and  this  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  pay  and 
allowances;  and  all  those  holding  such  office  at  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  whose  claim  to  a  seat  has  not  been  adversely  decided,  shall  receive 
$7,500  per  annum  each,  and  this  shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  pay  and  allowanoesy 
except  the  actual  individual  traveling  expenses  from  their  homes  to  the  seat 
of  Government  and  return  by  the  most  direct  route  of  usual  travel,  once 
for  each  session  of  the  House  to  which  such  Senator,  member  or  delegate 
belongs,  to  be  certified  to  under  his  hand  to  the  disbursing  officer,  and 
filed  as  a  voucher:    JVotTufed,  That  in  settling  the  pay  and  allowances 
of  Senators,  members,  and  delegates  in  the  Forty-second  Congress,  all 
mileage   shall    be    deducted    and    no    allowance    made    for    expenses 
of  travel.    And  there  ^*s  hereby  appropriated  a  sum  sufficient  to  make 
the  annual  salaries  of   such  clerks  in  the  office  of    the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  receive  $2,500  and  upward,  and  less  than 
$3,000  (including  the  petition  clerk  and  printing  clerk),  $3,000  each ;  and  of 
such  as  receive  $2,000  and  upward,  and  less  than  $2,500,  the  sum  of  $2,500 
each ;  and  of  such  as  receive  $1,800  and  upward,  and  less  than  $2,000, 
the  sum  of  $2,000  each ;  and  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  Clerk  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  $5,000  each ;  and  of  the  chief  clerk  and 
journal  clerk  of  the  House,  while  such  positions  are  held  by  the  present 
incumbents,  and  no  longer,  $3,600  each;  and  of  the  doorkeeper  of  the 
House  and  the  assistant  doorkeeper  of  the  Senate,  while  the  position  is 
held  by  the  present  incumbents,  and  no  longer,  $3,000 ;  and  of  the  post- 
master of  the  Senate,  $2,592;  assistant  postmaster,  $2,000;  and  of  two 
mail  carriers,  $1,700 ;  and  of  the  superintendent  and  first  assistant  of  the 
Senate  document  room,  $2,500  each ;  and  second  assistant  in  said  docu- 
ment room,  $1,800;  and  of  the  additional  compensation  to  the  reporters 
of  the  House  and  Senate  for  the  Congressional  Globe,  $1,500  each ;  and 
additional  pay  to  the  chief  engineer  of  the  House,  $360  (so  as  to  equalize 
bis  pay  with  that  of  the  chief  engineer  of  the  Senate).    And  it  is  hereb;^ 
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provided  that  the  increase  of  compenBation  to  the  officers,  clerks,  and  oth- 
ers in  the  employ  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  provided 
for  in  this  act  shall  begin  with  the  present  Congress ;  and  the  paj  of  all 
the  present  employes  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  inclu- 
ding the  employes  in  the  Library  of  Congress  and  those  under  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds,  now  employed  in  the  Capitol 
building,  and  also  the  House  reporters  whose  pay  has  not  been  specifically 
increased  by  this  act,  holding  their  places  by  appointment  under  the  re- 
spective officers  thereof,  or  by  the  authority  of  the  Committee  of  Contin- 
gent Expenses  of  the  Senate,  or  the  Committee  of  Accounts  of  the  House, 
be  increased  fifteen  per  cent  of  their  present  compensation  on  the  amount 
actually  received  and  payable  to  them  respectively  from  the  beginning  of 
the  present  Congress,  or  from  the  date  of  their  appointment  during  the 
present  Congress,  and  who  shall  be  actually  employed  at  the  passage  of 
this  act.  And  the  amounts  of  money  necessary  to  carry  the  foregoing 
provisions  into  efiect  are  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated. 


REPEAL  OF  THE  SALARY  ACT. 

An  Act  repealing  the  increase  of  salaries  of  members  of  Congress  and 
other  officers. 
Be  U  enaded  by  the  Senate  and  House  cf  Mepreaeniativea  (^  the  United  States 
(^America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  so  much  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873, 
entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  Legislative,  Executive,  and 
.  Judicial  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1874,'' 
as  provides  for  the  increase  of  the  compensation  of  public  officers  and  em- 
ployes, whether  members  of  Congress,  Delegates,  or  others,  except  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  repealed,  and  the  salaries,  compensation,  and 
allowances  of  all  said  persons,  except  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  as  fixed  by  the 
laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act :  Brovided,  That  mile- 
age shall  not  be  allowed  for  the  first  session  of  the  Forty-third  Congress ; 
that  all  moneys  appropriated  as  compensation  to  the  members  of  the  Forty- 
second  Congress,  in  excess  of  the  mileage  and  allowances  fixed  by  law  at 
the  commencement  of  said  Congress,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  drawn 
by  the  members  of  said  Congress  respectively,  or  which,  having  been 
drawn,  have  been  returned  in  any  form  to  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  are  .declared  to  be 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  absolutely,  the  same  as  if  they  had  never 
been  appropriated  as  aforesaid. 
Approved  January  20,  1874. 
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HORACE  GREELEY. 

This  etnineDt  jourualist  was  born  in  Amherst,  New  Hamp- 
shire, February  3,  1811.  He  learned  the  printer's  trade  in 
the  oflBce  of  the  Northern  Spectator,  in  East  Poultney,  Ver- 
mont, and  occasionally  assisted  in  editing  the  paper.  After 
working  for  a  time  in  Pennsylvania,  he  went  to  New  York 
in  1831,  with  ten  dollars  in  his  pocket,  and  worked  as  a 
journeyman  till  January  1,  1833,  when,  with  a  partner,  he  . 
became  the  printer  of  the  Horning  Post.  In  1834-'41  he 
edited  the  New  Yorker,  a  literary  weekly,  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  of  its  political  statistics.  In  1840  he  edited  the 
Log  Cabin,  a  Whig  campaign  weekly.  On  April  10,  1841, 
he  issued  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Tribune,  which  started 
with  five  hundred  subscribers.  In  the  autumn  of  1841  the 
Weekly  Tribune  was  commenced. 

In  1848  he  was  elected  to  Congress  to  fill  a  vacancy,  and 
during  his  brief  term  he  distinguished  himself  by  exposing 
the  abuses  of  the  mileage  system. 

In  1855,  on  his  second  trip  to  Europe,  he  passed  two  days 
in  prison  in  Paris,  on  the  action  of  a  French  sculptor,  who 
claimed  damages  for  a  statue  injured  at  the  New  York 
world's  fair  of  1852,  of  which  Mr.  Greeley  was  a  director. 
He  spent  the  winter  of  1855-^6  in  Washington,  ^nd  wrote 
letters  to  the  Tribune.  For  certain  strictures  on  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Albert  Rust,  of  Arkansas,  he  wa.s  brutally  as- 
saulted by  him,  and  was  confined  for  several  days  by  his  in- 
juries.    In  1859  he  visited  California  by  the  overland  route. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War  Mr.  Greeley  declared 
himself  in  favor  of  allowing  the  Southern  States  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  provided  a  majority  of  their  inhabitants 
voted  for  that  course.  When  hostilities  began  he  demanded 
their  vigorous  prosecution.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  ad- 
vocated universal  amnesty  with  universal  suffrage.  In  May, 
1867,  he  signed  the  bail  bond  of  Jefferson  Davis,  thereby 
incurring  much  popular  censure.  In  1869  he»  was  defeated 
as  candidate  for  Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
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Early  in  1872  he  made  a  journey  to  Texas,  delivering  many 
speeches  on  the  way;  and  on  May  1,  a  convention  of  "Lib- 
eral Republicans'*  at  Cincinnati,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  Administration  of  President  Grant,  nominated  him  for 
President,  and  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  Vice  President.  The 
Democratic  Convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore  in  July, 
adopted  these  candidates  and  their  platform.  Mr.  Greeley 
retired  from  the  editorship  of  the  Tribune  in  July,  and 
traveled  and  spoke  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  He  re- 
ceived 2,834,079  votes  against  3,597,070  for  Grant,  and  car- 
ried the  States  of  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri, 
Tennessee,  and  Texas.  -His  wife  died  a  few  days  before  the 
election. 

Shortly  after  the  election  he  was  prostrated  by  a  disorder  of 
the  brain  and  sank  rapidly.  His  funeral,  though  simple,  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  impressive  ever  witnessed  in  New  York. 
In  December,  1876,  a  memorial  bronze  bust,  procured  by 
printers,  was  unveiled  over  his  tomb  in  Greenwood  cemetery. 

For  twenty  years  Mr.  Greeley  had  devoted  much  attention 
to  agriculture,  cultivating  a  farm  at  Chappaqua,  in  New  Cas- 
tle, Westchester  county.  His  published  volumes  are :  "  Hints 
Towards  Reforms,"  1850 ;  "  Glances  at  Europe,"  1851 ;  "  His- 
tory  of  the  Struggle  for  Slavery  Extension,"  1856;  "Over- 
land Journey  to  San  Francisco,"  1860;  "The  American  Con- 
flict" (a  history  of  the  Civil  War),  1864-6;  "Recollections 
of  a  Busy  Life,"  1868;  "Essays  designed  to  elucidate  the 
Science  of  Political  Economy,"  1870;  and  "What  I  Know 
About  Farming,"  1871. 

For  thirty  years  he  had  been  one  of  the  foremost  men  and 
the  brightest  light  of  journalism  in  the  country.  He  had 
long  been  a  leader  of  public  opinion,  having  discussed  daily, 
with  great  ability  and  enthusiasm,  almost  every  subject  of  in- 
terest to  the  people.  He  was  one  of  the  truly  great  men  of 
America.  Mr.  Greeley  died  three  weeks  after  the  reelection 
of  Grant,  broken  down  by  labor,  political  disappointment  and 
domestic  bereavement. 
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SALMOK  P.  CHASE. 

Salmon  Portland  Chase  (born  1808,  died  1873)  was  born  at 
Cornish,  New  Hampshire.  His  father  died  when  Salmon 
was  but  nine  years  old,  and  the  latter's  uncle,  then  an  Epis- 
copal bishop,  in  Ohio,  undertook  his  education.  After  a  col- 
legiate training,  first  at  Cincinnati  College  and  then  at  Dart- 
mouth, he  went  to  Washington,  where  he  taught  school 
while  studying  law.  In  1830  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  to 
practice,  and  there  employed  his  leisure  time  in  preparing 
an  edition  of  the  "  Statutes  of  Ohio,''  which  at  once  gave 
him  reputation,  and  has  since  superseded  all  other  editions. 

Chase  was  a  warm  advocate  of  anti-slavery  principles,  and 
may  be  considered  virtually  the  originator  and  leader  of  the 
Republican  party.  In  1849  he  was  elected  United  States 
Senator,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  all  the  exciting  de- 
bates over  the  slavery  question  which  occurred  during  his 
term.  He  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio  in  1855,  and  re- 
elected in  1857  by  a  larger  majority  than  had  ever  been 
given  a  Governor  in  that  State.  He  was  returned  to  the 
United  States  Senate  in  1860,  but  President  Lincoln  almost 
immediately  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
bore  one  of  the  most  arduous  positions  during  the  war,  evolv- 
ing and  carrying  out  financial  schemes  with  wonderful  judg- 
ment and  skill.  As  a  foundation  to  work  upon,  he  had  an 
empty  treasury  and  a  poor  National  credit ;  yet  he  rapidly 
repaired  both  evils,  and  by  the  National  banking  system, 
which  was  purely  his  invention,  placed  the  finances  of  the 
country  on  a  sounder  basis  than  ever  before  known. 

Mr.  Chase  resigned  from  this  office  in  June,  1864,  only  to 
accept,  in  the  following  December,  the  still  more  responsible 
position  of  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  grave 
questions  raised  immediately  succeeding  the  war,  which  in- 
volved the  Constitutionality  of  certain  acts' of  Congress  and 
the  President,  the  reconstruction  of  the  South,  and  other 
matters  of  equal  importance,  were  dealt  with  by  him  in  a 
manner  to  excite  the  admiration  of  all. 
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In  1870  a  paralytic  stroke  ruined  his  physical  health,  and 
although  still  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office  with 
the  usual  clearness  and  greatness  of  mind,  he  gradually  wasted 
away  and  died  at  New  York  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his 


HENRY  WILSON. 

Henry  Wilson,  eighteenth  Vice  President,  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire  in  1812,  and  died  in  Washington  City  in  1875. 
His  original  name  was  Jeremiah  Jones  Colbath,  but  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  he  was  authorized  by  the  Legislature  to  call 
himself  Henry  Wilson.  He  was  apprenticed  at  ^jen  years  of 
age  to  a  former,  with  who^m  he  continued  eleven  years.  On 
attaining  his  majority  he  walked  to  Natick,  Massachusetts, 
worked  for  two  years  at  shoemaking,  afterward  studied  in  the 
academies  at  Stafford^  Wolfeborough,  and  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  and  then  returned  to  Natick.  In  1840  he  made 
more  than  sixty  speeches  in  behalf  of  General  Harrison.  In 
the  next  five  years  he  was  three  times  elected  a  Representa- 
tive from  Natick  to  the  Legislature,  and  twice  a  State  Sena- 
tor from  Middlesex  county^  acting  as  a  zealous  opponent  of 
slavery. 

In  1848  he  aided  in  organizing  the  Free-Soil  party,  and 
purchased  the  Boston  Republican,  a  daily  newspaper,  which 
he  edited  for  two  years.  In  1850  and  1851  he  was  President 
of  the  State  Senate.  In  1852  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Free-Soil  National  Convention  at  Pittsburgh,  and  chairman 
of  the  national  committee  of  the  party.  He  was  a  United 
States  Senator  from  1855  to  1873.  In  the  Senate  he  took  a 
leading  part  in  all  important  debates,  especially  those  aifect- 
ing  the  question  of  slavery.  Throughout  the  Civil  War  he 
was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Afiairs,  and 
after  its  close  advocated  the  mildest  measures  toward  the 
seceded  States,  and  also  the. granting  of  all  political  and 
civil  rights  to  the  colored  population. 


L. 
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In  1872  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  Vice  President  by  the 
Republicans.  In  1873  he  sustained  a  shock  of  apoplexy, 
from  which  be  had  nearly  recovered  when,  on  November  10. 
1875,  a  second  shock  prostrated  him.  For  twelve  days  he 
lay  ill  in  the  Vice  President's  room,  and  died  very  suddenly 
from  a  third  shock.  In  the  latter  years  of  his  life  he  wrote 
the  "  History  of  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power  in 
America,"  and  other  works. 


ABSTRACT  OF  THE  SPEECH  OF  HON.  HENRY  WILSON,  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

In  the  Canvass  AoAiNsr  Horace  Greeley,  at  Richmond,  Indiana, 
August  3, 1872. 

(rentlemen,  standing  here  to-day  in  this  presence,  among  these  liberty - 
loving,  patriotic  men  and  women  of  Wayne  county,  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  for  a  few  moments  to  what  we  have  struggled  for  in  the  past 

Nearly  forty  years  ago,  when  the  slave  power  dominated  the  country — 
when  the  dark  shadow  of  human  slavery  fell  upon  us  all  here  in  the 
North — there  arose  a  body  of  conscientious  men  and  women  who  pro- 
claimed the  doctrine  that  emancipation  was  the  duty  of  the  master  and  the 
rij?ht  of  the  slave;  they  proclaimed  it  to  be  a  duty  to  let  the  oppressed  go 
free.  Rewards  were  offered — they  were  denounced,  mobbed — violence  per- 
vaded the  land.  Yet  these  faithful  ones  maintained  with  fidelity,  against 
all  odds,  the  sublime  creed  of  human  liberty.  The  struggle,  commencing 
forty  years  ago  against  the  assumptions  and  dominations  of  the  slave 
power,  went  on  from  one  step  to  another — the  slave  power  went  right  on  to 
the  conquest  of  the  country — promises  were  broken  without  regard  to  Con- 
stitutions or  laws  of  the  human  race.  The  work  went  on  till  the  people, 
in  their  majesty,  in  I860,  went  to  the  ballot-box  and  made  Abraham  Lin- 
coln President  of  the  United  States.  Then  came  a  great  trial ;  that  trial 
was  whether  we  should  do  battle  for  the  principles  of  eternal  right  and 
maintain  the  cause  of  liberty,  or  surrender;  whether  we  would  be  true  to 
our  principles  or  false.  We  stood  firm— stood  by  the  sacred  cause — and 
then  the  slave  power  plunged  the  country  into  a  godless  rebellion. 

Then  came  another  trial,  testing  the  manhood,  the  courage,  the  sublime 
fidelity  of  the  lovers  of  liberty  in  the  country.  We  met  that  test  as  we  had 
met  every  other  test — trusting  in  God,  trusting  in  the  people — willing  to 
stand  or  fall  by  our  principles.  Through  four  years  of  blood  we  main- 
tained those  principles;  we  broke  down  the  rebellion,  restored  a  broken 
Union,  and  vindicated  the  authority  and  power  of  the  nation.    In  that 
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stniggle  Indiana  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  field,  and  her  voice  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  bad  great  and  deserved  influence. 

Now,  gentlemen,  measured  by  the  high  standard  of  fidelity  to  country, 
of  patriotism,  the  great  political  party  to  which  we  belong  to-day  was  as 
true  to  the  country  in  war  as  it  had  been  in  peace — true  to  the  country 
every  time  and  on  all  occasions. 

Not  only  true  to  the  country,  but  the  Republican  party  was  true  to  lib- 
erty. It  struck  the  fetters  from  the  bondman  and  elevated  four  and  a  half 
millions  of  men  from  chattelhood  to  manhood ;  gave  them  civil  rights,  gave 
them  political  rights,  and  gave  them  part  and  parcel  of  the  power  of  the 
country. 

Now,  gentlemen,  here  to-day  I  point  to  this  record— this  great  record — 
and  say  to  you  that,  measured  by  the  standard  of  patriotism— one  of  the 
greatest  and  grandest  standards  by  which  to  measure  public  men,  political 
organizations  of  nations — measured  by  that  standard  which  the  whole 
world  recognizes,  the  Republican  party  of  the  United  States  stands  before 
the  world  with  none  to  accuse  it  of  want  of  fidelity  to  the  country.  Meas- 
ured by  the  standard  of  liberty,  equal,  universal,  impartial  liberty— liberty 
to  all  races,  all  colors  and  all  nationalities — the  Republican  party  stands 
to-day  before  the  country  preeminently  the  party  of  universal  liberty. 
Measured  by  the  standard  of  humanity — that  humanity  that  stoops  down 
and  lifts  up  the  poor  and  lowly,  the  oppressed  and  the  castaways,  the  poor, 
struggling  sons  and  daughters  of  toil  and  misfortune— measured  by  that 
standard,  the  Republican  party  stands  before  this  country  to-day  without 
a  peer  in  our  history,  or  in  the  history  of  any  other  people.  We  have  g«)ne 
further,  embraced  more,  lifted  up  lowlier  men,  carried  them  to  a  higher 
elevation,  labored  amid  obloquy  and  reproach  to  lift  up  the  despised  and 
lowly  nations  of  the  earth  than  any  political  organization  that  the  sun 
ever  shone  upon. 

And  then,  gentlemen,  tested  by  the  support  of  all  the  great  ideas  that 
tend  to  lift  up  humanity,  to  pdll  none  down,  to  lift  all  up,  to  carry  the 
oonntry  upward  and  forward,  ever  toward  God,  the  Republican  party  of 
the  country  has  been,  and  now  is,  to-day,  in  advance  of  any  political  or- 
ganization the  world  knows. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  not  here  to  maintain  that  this  great  party,  with  its 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  voters,  tested  and  tried  as  it  has  been  during 
twelve  years — I  am  not  here  to  say  that  it  has  made  no  mistakes.  We 
have  committed  errors;  we  could  not  always  see  what  the  right  was;  we 
failed  sometimes ;  but,  gentlemen,  take  our  record— take  it  as  it  stands— it 
is  a  bright  and  glorious  record  that  any  man,  or  set  of  men,  may  be  proud 
of.  We  have  stof^d,  and  we  stand  to-day,  on  the  side  of  man,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  ideas  God  has  given  us  in  His  Holy  Word.  There  has  not  been 
a  day  since  by  the  labors,  the  prayers  and  the  sacrifices  of  the  old  anti- 
slavery  men  and  women  of  the  country,  from  1830  to  1855— during  twenty- 
five  years — I  say  to  you,  gentlemen,  here  to-day,  that  this  party,  the  pro- 
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fluct  of  these  prayers,  and  these  sacrifices,  and  these  efibrts — with  all  its 
faults— has  been  true  to  patriotism,  true  to  liberty,  true  to  justice,  true  to 
humanity,  true  to  Christian  civilization. 

I  say  to  you  here  to-day,  that  all  along  during  this  time  the  Democratic 
party  carried  the  banners  of  slavery.  Whenever  the  slave  power  desired 
anything  they  got  it.  They  wielded  the  entire  power  of  the  nation,  until, 
in  their  arrogance,  when  we  elected  Abraham  Lincoln,  they  plunged  the 
country  into  the  fire  and  blood  of  the  greatest  civil  war  recorded  in  his- 
tory. After  the  war  all  the  measures  inaugurated  for  emancipation — to 
make  the  country  free — to  lift  an  emancipated  race  dp — to  give  them  in- 
struction and  make  them  citizens — to  give  them  civil  rights  and  make 
them  voters — to  put  them  on  an  equality  with  the  rest  of  the  people— to 
every  one  of  that  series  of  thirty  or  forty  measures  the  Democratic  party 
gave  their  President  unqualified  and  united  opposition.  Well,  now,  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  say  that  they  were  mistaken,  misinformed,  that 
they  were  honest— that  they  believed  what  they  did ;  but,  gentlemen,  if 
they  have  believed  what  they  have  said,  that  they  have  acted  according  to 
their  convictions  from  1832  to  1872 — a  period  of  forty  years — can  they  he 
iionest  to-day  in  indorsing  the  Cincinnati  platform — in  supporting  Horace 
Greeley? 

Why,  we  have  read  of  sudden  and  miraculous  conversions.  We  read  of 
St.  Paul's  conversion,  of  the  light  that  shone  around  him,  but  I  ask  you, 
in  the  history  of  the  human  family  have  you  ever  known  three  millions 
of  men— three  millions  of  great  sinners  for  forty  years— three  millions  of 
men,  all  convicted,  all  converted  and  all  changed  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye.  Why,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  so,  for  one  I  will  lift  up  my  eyes  and  my 
heart  to  God,  that  those  sinners,  that  this  great  political  party  that  has 
been  for  forty  years,  every  time  and  all  the  time,  on  every  question  and  on 
all  questions  pertaining  to  the  human  race  and  the  rights  of  the  colored 
race,  on  the  wrong  side — on  the  side  of  injustice,  oppression  and  inhu- 
manity— on  the  side  that  has  been  against  man  and  against  Grod's  holy 
word ;  I  say,  gentlemen,  that  I  will  lift  up  my  heart  in  gratitude  to  God 
that  these  men  have  suddenly  repented. 

Why,  I  have  been  accustomed  to  think  that  the  greatest  victory  the  Re- 
publican party  would  ever  be  called  upon  to  win — and  I  knew  it  would 
win  it,  because  the  Republican  party,  as  Napoleon  said  of  his  armies,  are 
accustomed  to  sleep  on  the  field  of  victory.  The  Republican  party — that 
always  won— always  ought  to  win,  because  it  is  on  the  right  side;  and 
when  it  is  defeated,  it  only  falls  back  to  gather  strength  to  advance  again. 
I  did  suppose  that  the  greatest  task  it  would  ever  have,  greater  than  put- 
ting down  the  rebellion,  greater  than  emancipating  four  millions  of  men, 
greater  than  lifting  them  up  to  civil  rights — greater  than  all  its  grand 
deeds — would  be  the  conviction  and  conversion  of  the  Democratic  party 
of  the  Unite<l  States.  Just  as  we  are  going  into  a  Presidential  election — 
when  it  was  certain  that  if  the  Republican  party  said  and  afllirmed,  said 
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by  its  members,  said  altogether,  that  its  ideas,  its  principles,  its  policy,  its 
measures,  were  stronger  than  were  the  political  organization  of  the  Demo- 
crats; I  say,  just  as  we  are  going  into  the  contest,  when  it  was  certain 
that  we  would  break  down  and  crush  out  its  ideas,  and  take  its  flags  and 
disband  it,  and  out  of  the  wreck  we  would  gather  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  changed  and  converted  men,  the  best  part  of  the  body — just  at  that 
time  some  of  our  men  are  so  anxious  to  embrace  somebody  that  has  al- 
ways been  wrong  that  they  start  out  at  once  in  a  wild  hunt  to  clasp  hands 
with  our  enemies  and  to  save  the  Democratic  party  from  absolute  annihi- 
lation. To  do  what  they  want  us  is  to  disband.  Well,  gentlemen,  I  sup- 
pose there  are  some  here  to-day  that  belonged  to  the  grand  old  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  If  when  Lee  had  retreated  on  Richmond,  and  Phil.  Sheri- 
dan sent  back  to  Grant  that  if  he  pushed  things  he  would  capture  the 
army — if,  instead  of  sending  back  to  Sheridan,  as  Grant  did,  *<Pu8h 
things,"  he  had  said  to  him,  '^  Let  us  disband  the  Army  of  the  Potomac; 
don't  hurt  the  feelings  of  these  retreating  men;  let  us  clasp  hands  with 
them,"  what  would  have  been  the  result?  I  suppose  there  are  some  of 
you  here  to-day  that  followed  Sherman— that  were  with  him  in  his  terri- 
ble march  from  Chattanooga  to  Atlanta— with  him*  in  that  great  march 
from  Atlanta  to  the  sea — what  would  you  have  thought  of  him,  if,  when 
you  came  in  sight  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  you  had  had  orders  to  disband 
before  the  banners  of  the  rebellion  had  disappeared  from  the  Southern 
heavens? 

I  tell  you,  to-day,  this  movement  of  a  portion  of  our  forces  is  this  and 
nothing  more.  I  Would  as  soon  have  disbanded  that  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac after  Sheridan's  ride  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  or  when 
Sherman  had  reached  the  sea,  as  to  disband  the  Republican  party  to-day. 
The  time  has  not  come. 

I  am  not  making  a  mere  partisan  appeal  to  you.  I  believe  in  this  Re- 
publican party,  and,  if  I  know  myself,  rather  than  see  it  defeated  to-day — 
rather  than  see  the  Government  pass  out  of  its  hands — I  would  sacrifice 
anything  on  earth  in  my  possession,  even  life  itself.  I  have  seen  brave 
and  good  men — patriotic,  liberty-loving.  God-fearing  men — I  have  seen 
them  die  for  the  cause  of  the  country — for  the  ideas  we  profess,  and  I  tell 
you  to-day,  with  all  the  faults  of  the  Republican  party — and  it  has  had 
faults  and  has  made  some  mistakes — I  say  to  you  that  I  believe  upon  my 
conscience  its  defeat  would  be  a  disaster  to  the  country,  and  would  be  a 
stain  upon  our  record.  It  would  bring  upon  us — we  might  say  what  we 
pleased,  our  enemies  would  claim  it,  and  the  world  would  record  it — that 
this  great,  patriotic,  liberty-loving  Republican  party  of  the  United  States, 
after  all  its  great  labors  and  great  history,  had  been  weighed  in  the  bal- 
ances and  found  wanting,  and  condemned  by  the  American  people. 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  choose,  if 'it  is  to  fall,  to  fall  with  it.  I  became  aa 
anti-slavery  man  in  1835.  In  1836  I  tied  myself,  pledged  myself,  to  do  all 
I  could  to  overthrow  the  slave  power  of  my  country.     During  all  these 
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years  I  have  never  given  a  vote,  uttered  a  word,  or  written  a  line  that  I 
did  not  suppose  tended  to  this  result.  I  invoke  you  old  anti-slavery  meo 
here  to-day — and  I  know  I  am  speaking  to  men  who  have  been  engaged 
in  the  cause— I  implore  you  men  who  have  been  true  in  the  past,  no  mat- 
ter what  the  men  or  their  natures  are,  to  stand  with  the  grand  organisa- 
tion of  the  Republican  party — be  true  to  its  cause  and  fight  its  battles — if 
we  are  defeated,  let  us  accept  the  defeat  as  best  we  may ;  if  we  are  victori- 
ous, let  us  make  our  future  more  glorious  than  the  past.  If  we  fail,  let 
us  have  the  proud  consciousness  that  we  have  been  faithful  to  our  princi- 
ples, true  to  our  convictions;  that  we  go  down  with  our  flag  flying — that 
we  go  down  trusting  in  God  that  our  country  may  become,  what  we  have 
striven  to  make  it,  the  foremost  Nation  on  the  globe. 


SECTION  4. 
1872.— LABOR  REFORM  PLATFORM— COLUMBUS,  FEB.  21. 

We  hold  that  all  political  power  is  inherent  in  the  people,  and  free 
Government  founded 'on  their  authority  and  established  for  their  benefit; 
that  all  citizens  are  equal  in  political  rights,  entitled  to  the  largest  relig- 
ious and  political  liberty  compatible  with  the  good  order  of  society,  as  also 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  talents ;  and  no 
man  or  set  of  men  is  entitled  to  exclusive  separable  endowments  and  priv- 
il^;e8  or  immunities  from  the  Government,  but  in  consideration  of  public 
services ;  and  any  laws  destructive  of  these  fundamental  principles  are 
without  moral  binding  force,  and  should  be  repealed.  And  believing  that 
all  the  evils  resulting  from  unjust  legislation  now  afiecting  the  industrial 
classes  can  be  removed  by  the  adoption  of  the  principles  contained  in  the 
following  declaration ,  therefore, 

Besolvedj  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Gk>vemment  to  establish  a  just 
standard  of  distribution  of  capital  and,  labor,  by  providing  a  purely  na- 
tional circulating  medium,  based  on  the  faith  and  resources  of  the  nation, 
issued  directly  to  the  people  without  the  intervention  of  any  system  of 
banking  corporations,  which  money  shall  be  legal  tender  in  the  payment 
of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  and  interchangeable,  at  the  option  of  the 
holder,  for  Gt>vemment  bonds  bearing  a  rate  of  interest  not  to  exceed  3.65 
per  cent,  subject  to  future  legislation  by  Congress. 

2.  That  the  national  debt  should  be  paid  in  good  faitK,  according  to  the 
original  contract,  at  the  earliest  option  of  the  Government,  without  mort- 
gaging the  property  of  the  people  or  the  future  exigencies  of  labor  to  en- 
rich a  few  capitalists  at  home  and  abroad. 

3.  That  justice  demands  that  the  burdens  of  Gt>vemment  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  bear  equally  on  all  clashes,  and  that  the  exemption  from 
taxation  of  Gk)vemment  bonds,  bearing  extravagant  rates  of  interest,  is  a 
violation  of  all  just  principles  of  revenue  laws. 
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4.  That  the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  belong  to  the  people,  and 
shonld  not  be  sold  to  individuals  nor  granted  to  corporations,  but  should 
be  held  as  a  sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  should  be 
granted  to  landless  settlers  only,  in  amounts  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
and  sixty  acres  of  land. 

5.  That  Congress  should  modify  the  tarifi*  so  as  to  admit  free  such  arti- 
cles of  common  use  as  we  can  neither  produce  nor  grow,  and  lay  duties 
for  revenue  mainly  upon  articles  of  luxury  and  upon  such  articles  of  manu- 
facture as  will,  we  having  the  raw  materials,  assist  in  further  developing 
the  resources  of  the  countiy. 

6.  That  the  presence  in  our  country  of  Chinese  laborers,  imported  by 
capitalists  in  large  numbers  for  servile  use  is  an  evil,  entailing  want  and 
its  attendant  train  of  misery  and  crime  on  all  classes  of  the  American 
people,  and  should  be  prohibited  by  legislation. 

7.  That  we  ask  for  the  enactment  of  a  law  by  which  all  mechanics  and 
day-laborers  employed  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  through  persons,  firms,  or  corporations,  contracting 
with  the  State,  shall  conform  to  the  reduced  standard  of  eight  hours  a  day, 
recently  adopted  by  Congress  for  national  employes;  and  also  for  an 
amendment  to  the  acts  of  incorporation  for  cities  and  towns,  by  which  all 
laborers  and  mechanics  employed  at  their  expense  shall  conform  to  the 
same  number  of  hours. 

8.  That  the  enlightened  spirit  of  the  age  demands  the  abolition  of  the 
system  of  contract  labor  in  our  prisons  and  other  reformatory  institutions. 

9.  That  the  protection  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  are  the  three  cardi- 
nal principles  of  Government,  and  the  first  two  are  more  sacred  than  the 
latter;  therefore,  money  needed  for  prosecuting  wars  should,  as  it  is  re- 
quired, be  assessed  and  collected  from  the  wealthy  of  the  country,  and  not 
entailed  as  a  burden  on  posterity. 

10.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  exercise  its  power  over 
railroads  and  telegraph  corporations,  that  they  shall  not  in  any  case  be 
privileged  to  exact  such  rates  of  freight,  transportation,  or  charges,  by 
whatever  name,  as  may  bear  unduly  or  unequally  upon  the  producer  or 
<!onsum6r. 

11.  That  there  should  be  such  a  reform  in  the  civil  service  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  as  will  remove  it  beyond  all  partisan  influence,  and 
place  it  in  the  charge  and  under  the  direction  of  intelligent  and  competent 
business  men. 

12.  That  as  both  history  and  experience  teach  us  that  power  ever  seeks 
to  perpetuate  itself  by  every  and  all  means,  and  that  its  prolonged  posses- 
sion in  the  hands  of  one  person  is  always  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  a 
free  people,  and  believing  that  the  spirit  of  our  organic  laws  and  the  sta- 
bility and  safety  of  our  free  institutions  are  best  obeyed  on  the  one  hand, 
and  secured  on  the  other,  by  a  regular  Constitutional  change  in  the  chief 
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of  the  country  at  each  election ;  therefore,  we  are  in  favor  of  limiting  the 
occupancy  of  the  Presidential  phair  to  one  term. 

13.  That  we  are  in  favor  of  granting  general  amnesty  and  restoring  the 
Union  at  once  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  rights  and  privileges  to  all,  the 
impartial  administration  of  justice  being  the  only  true  bond  of  union  to 
bind  the  States  together  and  restore  the  Government  of  the  people. 

14.  That  we  demand  the  subjection  of  the  military  to  the  civil  authori- 
ties,  and  the  confinement  of  its  operations  to  national  purposes  alone. 

15.  That  we  deem  it  expedient  for  Congress  to  supervise  the  patent  laws 
so  as  to  give  labor  more  fully  the  benefit  of  its  own  ideas  and  inventions. 

16.  That  fitness,  and  not  political  or  personal  considerations,  should  be 
the  only  recommendation  to  public  office,  either  appointive  or  elective; 
and  any  and  all  laws  looking  to  the  establishment  of  this  principle  are 
heartily  approved.  ^ 


1872.— PROHIBITION  PLATFORM— COLUMBUS,  OHIO,  FEB.  22. 

The  preamble  recites  that  protection  and  allegiance  are  reciprocal  du- 
ties; and  every  citizen  who  yields  obediently  to  the  full  commands  of 
Government  should  be  protected  in  all  enjoyment  of  personal  security, 
personal  liberty,  and  private  property.  That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
-drinks  greatly  impairs  the  personal  security  and  personal  liberty  of  a  great 
mass  of  citizens,  and  renders  private  property  insecure.  That  all  politi- 
cal parties  are  hopelessly  unwilling  to  adopt  an  adequate  policy  on  this 
question.  Therefore,  as  a  National  Convention,  we  adopt  the  following 
-declaration  of  principles: 

That  while  we  acknowledge  the  pure  patriotism  and  profound  states- 
manship of  those  patriots  who  laid  the  foundation  of  this  Cxovemment, 
securing  at  once  the  rights  of  the  States  severally  and  their  inseparable 
union  by  the  Federal  Constitution,  we  would  not  merely  garnish  the  sep- 
ulchres of  our  republican  fathers,  but  we  do  hereby  renew  our  pledges  of 
solemn  fealty  to  the  imperishable  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

That  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  beverages  is  a  dishonor  to  Christian 
civilization,  a  political  wrong  of  unequalled  enormity,  subversive  of  ordi- 
nary objects  of  government,  not  capable  of  being  regulated  or  restrained 
by  any  system  of  license  whatever,  and  imperatively  demands,  for  its  sup- 
pression, effective  legal  prohibition,  both  by  State  and  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

That  there  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  a  nation  than  existing  party  com- 
petition for  the  liquor  vote.  That  any  party  not  opposed  to  the  traffic, 
experience  shows  will  engage  in  this  competition — will  court  the  favor  of 
criminal  classes— will  barter  away  the  public  morals,  the  purity  of  the 
ballot,  and  every  object  of  good  government,  for  party  success. 
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That,  as  Prohibitionists^  we  will  individually  use  all  efforts  to  persuade 
men  from  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  we  invite  all  persons  to 
assist  in  this  movement. 

That  competence^  honestj,  and  sobriety  are  indispensable  qualifications 
for  holding  office. 

That  removals  from  public  office  for  mere  political  differences  of  opin- 
ion are  wrong. 

That  fixed  and  moderate  salaries  of  public  officers  should  take  the 
places  of  fees  and  perquisites;  and  that  all  means  should  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent corruption  and  encourage  economy. 

That  the  President  and  Vice  President  should  be  elected  directly  by  the 
people. 

That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  sound  National  currency,  adequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  business,  and  convertible  into  gold  and  silver  at  the  will  of  the 
holder,  and  the  adoption  of  every  measure  compatible  with  justice  and 
public  safety  to  appreciate  our  present  currency  to  the  gold  standard. 

That  the  rates  of  ocean  and  inland  postage,  and  railroad  telegraph  lines 
and  water  transportation,  should  be  made  as  low  as  possible  by  law. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  all  discrimination  in  favor  of  capital  against 
labor,  as  well  as  all  monopoly  and  class  legislation. 

That  the  removal  of  the  burdens  imposed  in  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
drinks  will  emancipate  labor,  and  will  practically  promote  labor  reform. 

That  suffrage  should  be  granted  to  all  persons,  without  regard  to  sex. 

That  the  fostering  and  extension  of  common  schools  is  a  primary  duty 
of  the  Government. 

That  a  liberal  policy  should  be  pursued  to  promote  foreign  immigration. 


1872.-REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM-PHILADELPHIA,  JUNE  6. 

The  Republican  party  of  the  United  States,  assembled  in  National  Con- 
vention in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  and  6th  days  of  June,  1872, 
again  declares  its  faith,  appeals  to  its  history,  and  announces  its  position 
upon  the  questions  before  the  country: 

•  1.  During  eleven  years  of  supremacy  it  has  accepted  with  grand  cour- 
age the  solemn  duties  of  the  time.  It  suppressed  a  gigantic  rebellion, 
emancipated  four  millions  of  slaves,  decreed  the  equal  citizenship  of  all, 
and  established  universal  suffrage.  Exhibiting  unparalleled  magnanim- 
ity, it  criminally  punished  no  man  for  political  offenses,  and  warmly  wel- 
comed all  who  proved  loyalty  by  obeying  the  laws  and  dealing  justly  with 
their  neighbors.  It  has  steadily  decreased  with  firm  hand  the  resultant 
disorders  of  a  great  war,  and  initiated  a  wise  and  humane  policy  toward 
the  Indians.  The  Pacific  Railroad  and  similar  vast  enterprises  have  been 
.generously  aided  and  successfully  conducted,  the  public  lands  freely  given 
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to  actnal  Bettlers,  immigration  protected  and  encouragedi  and  a  full  ao> 
knowledgment  of  the  naturalized  citizen's  rights  secured  from  European 
powers.  A  uniform  National  currency  has  b«en  provided,  repudiation 
frowned  down,  the  National  credit  sustained  under  the  most  extraordinary 
burdenSi  and  new  bonds  negotiated  at  lower  rates.  The  revenues  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  honestly  applied.  Despite  annual  large  re- 
ductions of  the  rates  of  taxation,  the  public  debt  has  been  reduced  during 
General  Grant's  Presidency  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred  millions  a  year,  great 
financial  crises  have  been  avoided,  and  peace  and  plenty  pretail  through- 
out the  land.  Menacing  foreign  difficulties  have  been  peacefully  and 
honorably  composed,  and  the  honor  and  power  of  the  Nation  kept  in  high 
respect  throughout  the  world.  This  glorious  record  of  the  past  is  the 
party's  best  pledge  for  the  future.  We  believe  the  people  will  not  intrust 
the  Government  to  any  party  or  combination  of  men  composed  chiefly  of 
those  who  have  resisted  every  step  of  this  beneficent  prog^ress. 

2.  The  recent  amendments  to  the  National  Constitution  should  be  cor- 
dially sustained  because  they  are  right,  not  merely  tolerated  because  they 
are  law,  and  should  be  carried  out  according  to  their  spirit  by  appropriate 
legislation,  the  enforcement  of  which  can  safely  be  intrusted  only  to-  the 
party  that  secured  those  amendments. 

3.  Complete  liberty  and  exact  equality  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil, 
political,  and  public  rights  should  be  established  and  effectually  main- 
tained throughout  the  Union  by  efficient  and  appropriate  State  and  Fed- 
eral legislation.  Neither  the  law  nor  its  adminbtration  should  admit  any 
discrimination  in  respect  of  citizens  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  pre- 
vious condition  of  servitude. 

4.  The  National  Government  should  seek  to  maintain  honorable  peace 
with  all  nations,  protecting  its  citizens  everywhere,  and  sympathizing  with 
all  peoples  who  strive  for  greater  liberty. 

5.  Any  system  of  the  civil  service  under  which  tLe  subordinate  posi- 
tions of  the  Government  are  considered  rewards  for  mere  party  zeal  is 
fatally  demoralizing,  and  we  therefore  favor  a  reform  of  the  system  by 
laws  which  shall  abolish  the  evils  of  patronage  and  make  honesty,  effi- 
ciency, and  fidelity  the  essential  qualifications  for  public  positions,  with- 
out practically  creating  a  life  tenure  of  office. 

6.  We  are  opposed  to  further  grants  of  the  public  lands  to  corporations 
and  demand  that  the  National  domain  be  set  apart  for  free  homes  for  the 
people. 

7.  The  annual  revenue,  after  paying  current  expenditures,  pensions,^ 
and  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  should  furnish  a  moderate  balance  for 
the  reduction  of  the  principal,  and  that  revenue,  except  so  much  as  mar 
be  derived  from  a  tax  upon  tobacco  and  liquors,  should  be  raised  by  du- 
ties upon  importations,  the  details  of  which  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
aid  in  securing  remunerative  wages  to  labor,  and  promote  the  industries, 
prosperity,  and  growth  of  the  whole  country. 
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8.  We  hold  in  undying  honor  the«oldier8  and  sailors  whose  valor  saved 
the  Union.  Their  pensions  are  a  sacred  debt  of  the  Nation,  and  the  wid- 
ows and  orphans  of  those  who  died  for  their  country  are  entitled  to  the 
care  of  a  generous  and  grateful  people.  We  favor  such  additional  legis- 
tion  as  will  extend  the  bounty  of  the  Government  to  all  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  who  were  honorably  discharged,  and  who  in  the  line  of  duty  be- 
came disabled,  without  regard  to  the  length  of  service  or  the  cause  of  sucli 
discharge. 

9.  The  doctrine  of  Great  Britain  and  other  European  powers  concern- 
ing allegiance — "  once  a  subject  always  a  subject" — having  at  last,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Republican  party,  been  abandoned,  and  the  American 
idea  of  the  individual's  right  to  transfer  allegiance  having  been  accepted 
by  European  Nations,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  Government  to  guard  with 
jealous  care  the  rights  of  adopted  citizens  against  the  assumption  of  un- 
authorized claims  by  their  former  Governments,  and  we  urge  continued 
careful  encouragement  and  protection  of  voluntary  immigration. 

10.  The  franking  privilege  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  the  way  prepared 
for  a  speedy  reduction  in  the  rates  of  postage. 

11.  Among  the  questions  which  press  for  attention  is  that  which  con- 
cerns the  relations  of  capital  and  labor,  and  the  Republican  party  recog- 
nizes the  duty  of  so  shaping  legislation  as  to  secure  full  protection  and 
the  amplest  field  for  capital,  and  for  labor,  the  creator  of  capital,  the 
largest  opportunities  and  a  just  share  of  the  mutual  profits  of  these  two 
great  servants  of  civilization. 

12.  We  hold  that  Congress  and  the  President  have  only  fulfilled  an  im- 
perative duty  in  their  measures  for  the  suppression  of  violent  and  trea- 
sonable organizations  in  certain  lately  rebellious  regions,  and  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  ballot-box ;  and  therefore  they  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of 
the  Nation. 

13.  We  denounce  repudiation  of  the  public  debt,  in  any  form  or  dis- 
guise, as  alN^ational  crime.  We  witness  with  pride  the  reduction  of  the 
principal  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  rates  of  interest  upon  the  balance,  and 
confidently  expect  that  our  excellent  National  currency  will  be  perfected 
by  a  speedy  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

14.  The  Republican  party  is  mindful  of  its  obligations  to  the  loyal  wo- 
men of  America  for  their  noble  devotion  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  Their 
admission  to  wider  fields  of  usefulness  is  viewed  with  satisfaction,  and  the 
honest  demand  of  any  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights  should  be 
treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

16.  We  heartily  approve  the  action  of  Congress  in  extending  amnesty  to 
to  those  lately  in  rebellion,  and  rejoice  in  the  growth  of  peace  and  frater- 
nal feeling  throughout  the  land. 

16.  The  Republican  party  proposes  to  respect  the  rights  reserved  by  the 
people  to  themselves  as  carefully  as  the  powers  delegated  by  them  to  the 
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State  and  to  the  Federal  Government  It  disapproves  of  the  resort  to  un- 
constitntional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  evils,  by  interference  with 
rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people  to  either  the  State  or  National  Gov- 
ernment. 

17.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  General  Government  to  adopt  such  measures  as 
may  tend  to  encourage  and  restore  American  commerce  and  ship  building. 

18.  We  believe  that  the  modest  patriotism,  the  earnest  purpose,  the 
sound  judgment,  the  practical  wisdom,  the  incorruptible  integrity,  and  the 
illustrious  services  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant  have  commended  him  to  the  heart 
of  the  American  people,  and  with  him  at  our  head  we  start  to-day  upon  a 
new  march  to  victory. 

1872— LIBERAL  REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM-CINCINNATI,  MAY  1. 

We,  the  Liberal  Republicans  of  the  United  States  in  National  Conven- 
tion assembled  at  Cincinnati,  proclaim  the  following  principles  a«  essential 
to  just  government : 

1.  We  recognize  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  and  hold  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  Government,  in  its  dealings  with  the  people,  to  mete  out 
•equal  and  exact  justice  to  all,  of  whatever  nativity,  race,  color,  or  persua- 
sion, religious  or  political. 

2.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  maintain  the  Union  of  these  States,  emanci- 
pation, and  enfranchisement,  and  to  oppose  any  reopening  of  the  questions 
settled  by  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

3.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  absolute  removal  of  all  disabilities 
imposed  on  account  of  the  rebellion,  which  was  finally  subdued  seven  years 
ago,  believing  that  universal  amnesty  will  result  in  complete  pacification 
in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

4.  Local  self-government,  with  impartial  suflfrage,  will  guard  the  right** 
of  all  citizens  more  securely  than  any  centralized  power.  Th^  public  wel- 
fare requires  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority,  and 
the  freedom  of  person  under  the  protection  of  the  habeas  coi-pus,  W^e  de- 
mand for  the  individual  the  largest  liberty  consistent  with  public  order, 
for  the  State  self-government,  and  for  the  Nation  a  return  to  the  methods 
of  peace  and  the  Constitutional  limitations  of  power. 

5.  The  civil  service  of  the  Government  has  become  a  mere  instrument 
of  partisan  tyranny  and  personal  ambition,  and  an  object  of  selfish  greed. 
It  is  a  scandal  and  reproach  upon  free  institutions,  and  breeds  a  demorali- 
zation dangerous  to  the  perpetuity  of  Republican  Government  We  there- 
fore regard  a  thorough  reform  of  the  civil  service  as  one  of  the  m'let 
pressing  necessities  of  the  hour;  that  honesty,  capacity  and  fidelity  consti- 
tute the  only  valid  claims  to  public  employment;  that  the  offices  of  the 
Government  cease  to  be  a  matter  of  arbitrary  favoritism  and  patronage,  and 
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that  public  station  shall  become  again  a  post  of  honor.     To  this  end  it  is 
imperatively  required  that  no  President  shall  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 

6.  We  demand  a  system  of  Federal  taxation  which  shall  not  unnecessa- 
rily interfere  with  the  industry  of  the  people,  and  which  shall  provide  the 
means  necessary  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Government,  economically  ad- 
ministered, the  pensions,  the  interest  on  the  public  debt,  and  a  moderate 
redaction  annually  of  the  principal  thereof ;  and  recognizing  that  there 
are  in  our  midst  honest  but  irreconcilable  differences  of  opinion  with  re- 
gard to  the  respective  systems  of  protection  and  free  trade,  we  remit  thi* 
discussion  of  the  subject  to  the  people  in  their  Congressional  districts  an< 
the  decision  of  Congress  thereon,  wholly  free  from  executive  interference 
or  dictation. 

7.  The  public  credit  must  be  sacredly  maintained,  and  we  denounce 
repudiation  in  every  form  and  guise. 

8.  A  speedy  return  to  specie  payments  is  demanded  alike  by  the  high- 
est considerations  of  commercial  morality  and  honest  Government. 

9.  We  remember  with  gratitude  the  heroism  and  sacrifices  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  no  act  of  ours  shall  ever  detract 
from  their  justly-earned  fame  or  the  full  rewards  of  their  patriotism. 

10.  We  are  opposed  to  all  further  grants  of  lands  to  railroads  or  other 
corporations.    The  public  domain  should  be  held  sacred  to  actual  settlers. 

11.  We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government,  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  Nations,  to  cultivate  the  friendships  of  peace  by  treating  with 
all  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  regarding  it  alike  dishonorable  either  to  de- 
mand what  is  not  right  or  submit  to  what  is  wrong. 

12.  For  the  promotion  and  success  of  these  vital  principles  and  the  sup- 
port of  the  candidates  nominated  by  this  Convention,  we  invite  and  cor- 
dially welcome  th&  cooperation  of  all  patriotic  citizens,  without  regard  to 
previous  political  affiliations. 


1872.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM— BALTIMORE,  JULY  9. 

We,  the  Democratic  elector^  of  the  United  States,  in  Convention  assem- 
bled, do  present  the  principles  already  adopted  at  Cincinnati,  as  essential 
to  just  Government. 

[Here  followed  the  "Liberax  Republican  Platform,"  which  see 
above.] 
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XXIII. 

TWENTY-SECOND  ADMINISTRATION,  1873-1877. 
U.  8.  GRANT,  Pbesident.  HENRY  WILSON,  Vice  PBBBiDBirr. 

XLIIId  and  XLIVth  Congresses. 
.SECTION  1. 

The  President's  policy  toward  the  Indians  was  to  civilize 
and  win  them  by  every  possible  means 
Oranf  8  Indian  Policy,  to  the  pursuits  of  peace.  Schools^ 
model  &rms,  premiums  for  success  in 
cattle  raising,  etc.,  were  proposed.  He  ^committed  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  Indians  to  a  board  of  "  Friends,"  while 
an  educated  Indian,  who  had  served  on  his  staff  during  the 
war,  was  a  prominent  member. 

In  the  autumn  of  1873  x)ccurred  one  of  the  most  disastrous 
financial  panics  known  in  the  history  of  the 
Financial  Panic     United  States.   The  great  banking  house  of 
of  1873.  Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  failed 

suddenly.  Other  important  failures  occurred 
in  rapid  succession.  Depositors  hurried  to  the  banks  all  over 
the  land  and  withdrew  their  money.  The  national  currency 
was  sent  home  for  redemption.  The  result  was  that  a  large 
percentage  of  the  banks  temporarily  suspended  payment. 
Mercantile  houses  and  manufacturing  companies,  not  being 
able  to  meet  the  sudden  demands  of  their  creditors,  were 
forced  into  suspension  or  bankruptcy. 

It  was  now  seen  that  both  public  and  private  expenditures 
had  been  extravagant,  and  that  the  apparent  prosperity  of 
business  had  been  largely  fictitious.  Public  confidence  was 
•shaken.  Months  elapsed  before  this  was  restored,  and  for 
years  afterward  business  languished,  manufactures  fell  off, 
and  the  value  of  nearly  everything  gradually  receded.  The 
main  causes  of  the  panic  were  speculation  in  railroad  stocks, 
construction  of  unprofitable  railroads  in  new  and  unsettled 
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parts  of  the  country,  and  the  scarcity  of  money,  caused  by  the 
contraction  of  the  national  currency  from  seven  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  in  1865  to  only  half  that  sum  in  1873. 

During  the  years  1873  and  1874  difficulties  prevailed  in 

Louisiana,  which  threatened  the  peace  of  the 
Tronblesin  Nation.  There  were  two  rival  Governors — 
Lonisiana.      William  P.  Kellogg,  Republican,  and  John 

McEnery,  Democrat;  and  rival  Legislatures 
were  elected.  For  awhile  the  State  was  in  a  condition  bor- 
dering on  anarchy.  A  large  party  opposed  to  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Kellogg,  whom  the  Federal  Government  sustained, 
rose  in  arms  and  took  possession  of  the  State  House.  Kel- 
logg appealed  to  the  President  for  help.  The  opposing  party 
were  ordered  to  disperse,  and  United  States  troops  were  sent 
to  New  Orleans  to  enforce  the  order. 

In  1874  an  Order,  called  the  Patrons  op  Husbandry, 
extended  widely  over  the  country.  All  per- 
The  Grangers,  sons  engaged*  in  agriculture  were  eligible  to 
membership.  The  objects  were,  to  cultivate 
mutual  acquaintance,  to  secure  prosperity  to  the  farmers  by 
selling  their  products  directly  to  the  consumer,  and  buying 
their  goods  directly  from  the  producer,  to  oppose  all  monopo- 
lies and  corporations  that  oppress  the  people,  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  to  rural  life,  to  discontinue  the  credit  and 
mortgage  systems,  and  to  insist  on  purity  in  the  management 
of  public  affairs.  In  1868  there  were  but  ten  Granges  in  the 
United  States.  Six  years  afterwards  they  had  increased  to 
twenty  thousand  Granges,  with  a  membership  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  securing  a  saving  to  the  members  of  twenty  mil- 
lion dollars  yearly. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  a-^imilar  order,  called  Soverei^s 
of  ladustry,  was  formed  to  secure  to  all  industrial  classes  the 
same  benefits  the  Grange  was  intended  to  secure  to  the  farm- 
ers. This  order  flourished  mostly  in  the  East,  as  the  Grangers 
in  the  West.  The  problems  which  these  orders  have  tried  to 
solve  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  age.     Some  of 
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them  are  rapidly  claimiDg  the  attention  of  the  political  par- 
ties, and  appearing  in  Congress  and  in  State  Legislatures. 

The  Signal  Service  Bureau  was  established  by  Con- 
gress in  1870.  It  comprises  a  detachment  of  officers  and 
privates  in  the  army  service,  whose  business  it  is  to  station 

and  superintend  observers  in  all 
Si^al  Service  Burean.     parts  of  the  country  to  make  note 

three  times  per  day  of  atmospheric 
changes,  the  rise  and  fall  of  rivers,  the  direction  and  velocity 
of  wind,  and  report  them  simultaneously  to  the  Bureau  at 
Washington  by  telegraph.  By  this  means  the  approach  of 
storms  and  floods  is  announced  hours,  and  sometimes  days^ 
before  they  reach  distant  localities.  Thus  time  is  gained  for 
the  protection  of  property  and  life.  The  probabilities  of  the 
weather  for  the  various  sections  of  the  United  States  are 
daily  published,  and  ninety  per  cent,  of  these  predictions 
have  been  verified.  • 

Stations  for  observations  are  established  at  about  two  hun- 
dred places  in  the  United  States,  besides  many  daily  reports 
from  other  places  by  citizens.  There  are  also  stations  at 
Behring  Strait,  Hudson  Bay,  Greenland,  Labrador,  Iceland^ 
Norway,  Russia,  Italy,  India,  West  Indies,  South  America — 
around  the  globe !  At  all  the  stations  in  the  United  States 
observations  are  taken  at  the  same  moment  of  time— corres- 
ponding to  7 :  35  A.  M.  at  Washington. 

When  the  reports  are  received  by  the  Bureau  at  Washing- 
ton, they  are  compared,  a  summary  of  the  general  facts  is  im- 
mediately arranged,  the  state  and  changes  of  the  weather  for 
each  region  of  the  country  during  the  following  day  are  es- 
timated from  the  indications  given  by  the  reports,  and  this 
estimate  is  furnished  without  cost  to  all  the  newspapers  that 
care  to  publish  them.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  at  the  head 
of  this  Bureau  ranks  in  the  army  by  law  as  Colonel  of 
Cavalry. 

The  exactness  and  value  of  the  results  of  the  Signal  Ser- 
vice led  to  the  combination  of  all  National  systems  into  an 
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international  one.  Though  yet  in  its  infancy,  the  system 
promises  much  for  the  future.  Great  benefits  have  already 
resulted  to  river,  lake,  and  marine  commerce,  and  to  agricul- 
ture, from  the  Bureau,  whose  usefulness  has  probably  only 
just  begun. 

The  steamer  VirginiuSy  a  vessel  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  conveying  filibusters  to  aid 
The  Virginins       the  Cubans,  was  captured  by  the  Spanish 
Affair.  authorities  in  the  fall  of  1873,  and  all  her 

crew  except  eighteen  were  shot  in  Cuba. 
The  Spaniards  entertained  some  ill-feeling  toward  the  United 
States  because  of  this  apparent  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  island,  but  the  course  of  the  filibusters  was  disavowed, 
and  Spain  was  satisfied. 

The  Specie  Resumption  Act,  providing  that  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1879,  the  legal-tender  notes  should 
Specie  Resnmp-  be  redeemed  on.  presentation,  in  coin,  was 
tion  Act  Passed,  passed  by  Congress  in  1875.  In  the  mean- 
time silver  was  to  take  the  place  of  frac- 
tional currency.  This  law  was  much  discussed  by  the  people, 
being  greatly  praised  in  the  East  and  criticised  in  the  West. 
Its  effect  was  to  raise  the  value  of  United  States  bonds  and 
lower  the  premium  on  gold. 

1876,  the  great  Ceotennial — the  hundredth  year  of  our  ex- 
istence as  an  independent  Nation — was  celebrated  at  Phila- 
delphia by  the  grandest  Exposition  the 
The  CenteBBial.  world  ever  saw.  Specimens  of  about  all 
the  country  had  produced,  invented,  or 
manufactured  during  the  past  one  hundred  years  were  there 
exhibited.  Philadelphia  was  naturally  selected  us  the  place, 
it  being  the  original  seat  of  Government.  The  celebration 
took  the  shape  of  an  industrial  exhibition,-  or  world's  fair. 
Representatives  from  almost  every  nation  and  country  of  the 
earth  were  there  to  witness  the  gigantic  progress  our  Repub- 
lic had  made  during  that  time,  and  also  to  place  on  exhibi- 
tion productions  of  their  own  skill  and  ingenuity.     Many 
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spacious  buildings  were  erected  and  the  grounds  elegantly 
laid  off.  The  immense  inclosures  of  the  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion were  in  course  of  erection  two  years  before  the  opening 
of  the  "  great  show."  The  Exhibition  opened  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  on  the  10th  of  May,  and  closed  on  the  10th 
of  November — sl  period  of  six  months.  Visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  Union  and  of  the  world  thronged  the  Exhibition 
Buildings  and  Grounds.  The  average  daily  attendance  was 
100,000  persons.  The  products,  industries,  and  achievements 
of  nearly  all  civilized  nations — new  thoughts  of  the  new  age — 
were  represented  there.  "  It  was  the  first  gathering  of  the 
democracy  of  the  world  to  which  all  mankind  had  been 
invited." 

On  the  FouBTH  of  July — the  greatest  day — upward  of 
275,000  people  assembled  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  from  the  original  document,  and  to  hear 
the  oration  of  Hon.  William  M.  Evarts,  the  orator  of  the 
day. 

A  large  part  of  the  second  session  of  the  XLIIId  Congress 
was  taken  up  in  considering  the  mode  of  elect- 
The  Morton  ion  of  President  and  Vice  President,  a  great 
Amendment,  part  of  whose  possible  dangers  and  diflBculties, 
as  they  eventuated  in  1876-77,  were  already 
plainly  foreseen  and  discussed  in  the  debates,  but  Congress 
did  nothing  to  avoid  them.  Senator  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  providing  for 
the  general  choice  of  electors  by  districts,  and  a  resolution  to 
abolish  the  Twenty-Second  Joint  Rule,  under  which  the 
counting  of  electoral  votes  had  been  conducted  since  1865, 
but  neither  was  adopted.     Following  is 

THE  MORTON  AMENDMENT. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Iloiixe  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  <jf 
Avierica  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds  of  each  House  concurring  therein), 
That  the  following  article  is  hereby  proposed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of 
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three-foarths  of  the  several  States,  shall  be  valid,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  a  part  of  the  Constitution,  to  wit: 

"  Abticle  — . 

"  I.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  be  elected  by  the  direct 
vote  of  the  people,  in  the  manner  following:  Each  State  shall  be  divided 
into  districts,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  Bepresentatives  to  which 
the  State  may  be  entitled  in  the  Congress,  to  be  composed  of  contiguous 
territory,  and  to  be  as  nearly  equal  in  population  as  may  be;  and  the  per- 
son having  the  highest  number  of  votes  in  each  district  for  President 
shall  receive  the  vote  of  that  district,  which  shall  count  one  Presidential 
vote. 

"II.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  President  in  a 
State  shall  receive  two  Presidential  votes  from  the  State  at  large. 

"  III.  The  person  having  the  highest  number  of  Presidential  votes  in 
the  United  States  shall  be  President. 

**  IV.  If  two  persons  have  the  same  number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it  be- 
ing the  highest  number,  they  shall  receive  each  one  Presidential  vote  from 
the  State  at  large ;  and  if  more  than  two  persons  shall  have  each  the  same 
number  of  votes  in  any  State,  it  being  the  highest  number,  no  Presidential 
vote  shall  be  counted  from  the  State  at  large.  If  more  persons  than  one 
shall  have  the  same  number  of  votes,  it  being  the  highest  number  in  any 
district,  no  Presidential  vote  shall  be  counted  from  that  district.       ' 

"  V.  The  foregoing  provisions  shall  apply  to  the  election  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"  VI.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  holding  and  con- 
ducting the  elections  for  President  and  Vice  President,  and  to  establish 
tribunals  for  the  decision  of  such  elections  as  may  be  contested." 

VII.  The  States  shall  be  divided  into  districts  by  the  Legislatures 
thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any  time  by  law  make  or  alter  the  same. 

The  Senate  abolished  the  Twenty-second  Joint  Rule,  so  that 
the  electoral  count  was  now  left  without  any  provisions  what- 
ever for  its  government. 

OLIVER  P.  MORTON. 

Oliver  P.  Morton,  Indiana's  great  "War  Governor,"  waa 
born  in  the  county  of  Wayne,  Indiana,  on  August  4,  1823 
A  brief  period  in  the  common  schools,  four  years  apprentice 
ship  at  the  hatter's  trade,  and  two  short  years  at  Oxford  Col- 
lege, Ohio,  made  up  the  sum  of  his  preparation  to  enter  upon 
the  business  of  life.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  law, 
and  came  to  the  bar  in  1847.    Had  he  continued  in  the  prac- 
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tire  of  his  profession,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that,  with  the 
energy  and  ability  he  displayed  in  other  fields^he  would  have 
become  a  leading  member  in  it.  While  he  was  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  political  controversies  of  the  times,  it  was 
not  till  1856  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  entered  actively  into 
political  life,  when  he  became  the  candidate  of  what  was 
known  as  the  people's  party  for  Governor  of  the  State. 

Before  that  time,  and  up  to  1854,  he  had  been  identified, 
politically,  with  the  Democratic  party  ;  but  upon  the  passage 
of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Act,  by  which  the  Missouri  Compro- 
mise line  was  repealed,  he  detached  himself  from  that  party 
and  joined  in  the  movement  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
m*?nt  first  of  the  people's  and  afterwards  of  the  Republican 
party.  But  it  was  not  till  1861  that  he  became  generally 
known  to  the  country.  In  October,  1860,  he  was  elected 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  his  State  on  the  ticket  with  Gov- 
ernor Henry  S.  Lane,  and  upon  the  election  of  Governor 
Lane  to  the  Senate,  in  January  following,  he  became  acting 
Governor,  and  continued  to  bo  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his 
native  State  until  January,  1867,  when  he  was  elected  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  to  succeed  Senator  Lane  in  this  body. 

His  course  and  conduct  as  Governor  of  Indiana  during 
the  Civil  War  are  well  known  to  the  country.  The  energy 
with  which  he  supported  and  upheld  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  its  efforts  to  suppress  the  rebellion  won 
for  him  the  name  and  title  of  "  War  Governor,^'  and  gave 
him  a  prominent  place  in  the  front  rank  of  the  public  men 
of  the  country. 

During  the  early  part  of  Mr.  Morton's  political  career  he 
was  as  distinguished  for  his  physical  strength  as  for  his  mental 
ability  and  energy;  but  in  the  fall  of  1865,  almost  without 
warning,  he  was  stricken  down  by  partial  paralysis,  from  the 
disabilities  of  which  he  never  recovered  and  which  gradually 
but  surely  carried  him  to  his  grave. 

Mr.  Morton  was  the  champion  of  the  Reconstruction 
Policy  and  advocated  the  logical  results  of  it  during  the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  life.  His  labors  upon  the  Electoral  Coromis- 
sioD,  during  the  eventful  period  when  it  seemed  as  if  the  very 
foundations  of  our  Government  were  in  danger  of  being  up- 
rooted, are  prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country.  As  a 
great  partisan  leader,  he  possessed  many  high  and  generous 
qualities.     He  died  November  1,  1877. 

SPEECH  OF  SENATOR  OLIVER  P.  MORTON,  OF  INDIANA, 
On  the  National  Idea,  at  Providence,  R.  L 

The  distinguished  orator  was  introduced  bj  Senator  Anthony,  ana  made 
an  extended  speech,  from  which  we  take  the  more  pertinent  paragraphs : 

From  this  proposition  two  corollaries  have  been  adduced  from  time  to 
time,  and  I  must  say  with  great  force  of  logic  The  first  is  that  this  Union 
b  composed  of  sovereign  and  -  independent  Stales  which  have  simply  en- 
tered into  a  compact  for  particular  purposes,  and  the  Government  is  merely 
their  agent ;  that  any  State  has  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the  Union  at 
pleasure,  or  whenever  in  its  judgment  the  terms  of  the  compact  have  been 
violated,  or  the  interests  of  the  State  require  its  withdrawal.  The  second 
is  'that  each  State  has  the  right  to  nullify  any  law  of  Congress  which, 
in  the  judgment  of  the  State,  is  in  violation  of  the  compact  by  which  the 
Government  was  formed.  This  doctrine  has  been  the  evil  genius  of  the 
country  from  the  foundation  of  our  Government.  It  may  be  said  to  be  the 
devil  in  our  political  system.  It  has  been  our  danger  from  the  first  It 
is  the  rock  in  the  straits,  and  we  fear  that  the  end  is  not  yet.  Now,  what 
can  we  oppose  to  this  doctrine?  We  oppose  what  we  call  "the  national 
idea.''  We  assume  that  this  Government  was  formed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  in  their  aggregate  and  in  their  primary  capacity.  We 
assume  that,  instead  of  there  being  thirty -seven  nations,  there  is  but  one ; 
instead  of  there  being  thirty-seven  Sovereignties,  there  is  but  one  Sover- 
eignty. We  assume  that  the  States  are  not  sovereign,  but  that  they  are  in- 
tegral and  subordinate  parts  of  one  great  country.  I  may  be  asked  the 
question  here,  "Are  there  no  State  rights  ?  Would  you  override  the  States  T 
Would  you  obliterate  State  lines?"  I  answer,  "  No."  I  answer  that  this 
doctrine  is  the  only  doctrine  that  can  preserve  the  peace  of  this  Nation  and 
preserve  the  rights  of  the  States.  I  answer  that  there  is  a  vast  body  of 
State  rights  guaranteed  and  secured  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  by  the  same  Constitution  that  created  and  upholds  the  Government 
of  the  United  States ;  that  these  State  rights  have  the  same  guarantee  that 
the  rights  of  the  National  Government  have,  equally  entitled  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Supreme  Court,  springing  out  of  the  same  instrument,  and 
that  one  set  of  rights  is  just  as  sacred  as  the  other.  Some  confound  the 
idea  of  State  sovereignty  and  State  rights  as  being  one  and  the  same  thing. 
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Others  seem  to  suppose  that  State  rights  are  only  consistent  with  State 
sovereignty,  and  can  not  exist  except  upon  the  theory  of  State  sovereignty; 
while  I  assume  that  State  rights  are  consistent  with  National  sovereignty, 
and  are  safest  under  the  protection  of  the  Nation.  The  Constitution  gives 
one  class  of  rights  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  They  are  speci- 
fied, and  they  carry  with  them  all  the  rights  that  are  indispensable  and 
necessary  to  their  full  execution  and  enjoyment  The  rest  are  to  be  held 
and  enjoyed  by  the  States,  or  reserved  to  the  people.  The  States  have 
their  rights  by  the  agreement  of  the  Nation.  That  seems  to  be  the  im- 
portant truth  that  is  so  often  overlooked,  that  the  rights  of  the  States,  sa- 
cred and  unapproachable,  are  sacred  by  the  agreement  of  the  Nation,  as 
much  so  as  are  the  powers  that  are  conferred  upon  the  Gk)vemment  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  States  derive  their  powers  from  the  same  source, 
viz :  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  That  Constitution  says  that 
the  GK)vemment  shall  have  one  class  of  powers,  and  that  other  powers  shall 
be  gained  by  the  States,  to  be  enjoyed  by  them  or  reserved  to  the  people. 
In  the  consideration  of  this  question,  we  must  reflect  that  the  Nation  had 
assembled  in  convention  in  1787  and  there  formed  a  Government,  there 
declared  what  rights  should  be  given  to  the  National  Government,  and 
what  rights  should  be  reserved  to  the  Stales,  and  that,  in  either  case,  the 
grant  and  guarantee  is  an  act  of  National  sovereignty  by  the  people  in 
convention  assembled.  When  we  shall  embrace  this  idea  fully,  all  the 
danger  of  centralization  will  pass  away,  though  we  discard  the  idea  of 
State  sovereignty. 

I  do  not  differ  so  nmch  with  many  gentlemen  in  r^ard  to  what  the 
rights  of  the  States  are.  I  differ  with  them  in  regard  to  the  titles  by  which 
they  hold  them.  I  say  that  so  far  as  State  rights  are  concerned,  and  the 
rights  of  the  Government,  that  we  are  not  to  go  back  beyond  the  period 
of  1787,  when  the  Constitution  was  formed.  The  rights  of  the  elder  States, 
and  of  Bhode  Island  as  she  has  them  now,  are  to  be  dated  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Constitution.  Then  they  came  into  convention.  They  had  the 
right  to  make  any  sort  of  Government  they  pleased,  and  they  did.  And 
in  that  Government  they  guarantied  and  secured  to  the  States  the  great 
body  of  rights  in  regard  to  local  and  domestic  government,  but  it  was  the 
agreement  of  the  Nation  at  that  time.  So  far  as  the  new  States  are  con- 
cerned, they  are  to  come  in  on  an  equality.  They  are  to  have  the  same 
rights  with  the  old  ;  and  this  theory  would  be  impossible  of  execution  ex- 
cept upon  the  idea  that  the  rights  of  the  States  and  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment are  to  be  determined  from  the  action  that  was  taken  at  that  time. 
The  difficulty  had  been  in  regard  to  this  theory  of  State  sovereignty,  and  the 
assumed  right  of  secession  and  of  nullification  was  the  result.  They  as- 
sumed that  these  States  existed  as  nations,  separate  and  distinct,  before 
that  time,  and  that  they  only  loaned  a  portion  of  their  rights  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.  This  is  the  base  of  that  theory;  while  we  assume  that 
the  people  were  acting  together  at  that  time  in  their  aggregate  capacity, 
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raising  a  system  of  government,  giving  the  United  States  certain  powers, 
and  providing  that  the  States  should  hold  and  enjoy  the  rest,  excepting 
those  that  were  reserved  to  the  people.  The  preservation  of  local  self- 
government  is  essential  to  the  liberties  of  thb  Nation.  Nobodv  endorses 
that  sentiment  more  strongly  than  I  do.  Nobody  will  stand  by  the  rights 
of  the  States  more  firmly  than  I  will.  I  hold  that  their  rights  are  cou- 
sistent  with  National  sovereignty,  and  that  National  sovereignty  is  consist- 
ent with  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  I  deny  that  these  rights  are  the  re- 
sult of  inherent  original  Slate  sovereignty.  In  other  words,  we  differ  in 
'  regard  to  the  title.  What  the  States  should  have,  and  what  the  Govern- 
ment should  have,  was  settled  by  the  act  of  the  Nation  in  convention  in 
1787,  changed  to  some  extent  by  the  adoption  of  Amendments  since  that 
time.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  party  to  deny  the  right  of  secession.  It  is 
not  enough  for  a  party  to  deny  the  right  of  nullification.  They  must  go 
further.  They  must  deny  the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty ;  for  as  long  as 
that  doctrine  is  admitted,  these  other  things  will  spring  up  spontaneously 
from  it,  and  whenever  the  occasion  allows  it  If  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  States  were  sovereign,  then  we  would  be  bound  to  say  that  Webster 
did  not  answer  Hayne,  and  that  Webster  and  Hayne  never  answered  Cal- 
houn. If  once  it  is  admitted  that  the  States  are  sovereign,  it  is  hard  to 
resist  the  corollaries  to  which  I  have  referred,  that  they  have  the  right  to 
recede,  and  that  they  have  the  right  to  nullify. 

The  doctrine  of  nationality  planted  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  is  our  only  sheet-anchor  of  safety  for  the  future.  Our  country  is 
greatly  extended,  from  the  tropical  to  the  arctic«^ions,  with  every  va- 
riety of  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  with  different  commercial  and  man- 
ufacturing interests.  The  States  on  the  Pacific  slope  are  separated  from 
those  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  fifteen  hundred  miles  of 
mountain  and  desert.  They  have  a  different  commerce  from  what  you 
have,  almost  an  independent  commerce.  Their  commerce  will  be  with 
China,  Japan,  Australia,  the  western  countries  of  South  America,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  It  is  now  but  in  its  infancy,  but  it  bids 
fair  to  develop  into  colossal  proportions,  and  may  change  the  commercial 
aspect  of  the  world.  We  know  not  what  feelings  of  independence  may 
urise  in  those  States  in  time  to  come.  It  is  diflScult  to  deny  the  effect  that 
may  be  produced  by  the  separation  of  vast  States  with  a  different  com- 
merce acting  in  conjunction  with  forced  theories  of  the  origin  and  laws  of 
onr  Government.  In  saying  this  I  will  cast  no  imputation  upon  the  loy- 
alty of  thoise  States.  They  are  now  as  loyal  as  any,  and  were  during  the 
war.  But  we  can  imagine  that  what  has  been  may  be  again.  And  we 
can  understand  what  may  be  the  danger  of  this  doctrine,  if  it  should  still 
maintain  its  hold  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people,  when  conflicting 
interests  arise,  and  conflicting  notions  arise  as  to  what  may  be  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people ;  as  in  1812  a  war  was  brought  about  which  was  regarded 
as  being  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  New  England  States,  they  took  their 
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position  upon  it.  We  have  had  a  law  which  was  regarded  in  South  Car- 
olina as  being  fatal  to  her  interests,  and  she  took  her  position  upon  it. 
This  doctrine  was  again  seized  by  slavery  in  1861,  and  the  rebellion  was 
brought  on.  And  what  may  happen  in  the  far  future  upon  the  eastern 
«nd  western  coasts,  upon  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  our 
Nation,  we  can  not  tell. 

The  idea  that  we  are  a  Nation,  that  we  are  one  people,  undivided  and 
indivisible,  should  be  a  plank  in  the  platform  of  every  party.  It  should 
be  printed  on  the  banner  of  every  party.  It  should  be  taught  in  every 
^hool,  academy,  and  college.  It  should  be  the  political  North  Star  by 
which  every  political  manager  should  steer  his  bark.  It  should  be  the 
central  idea  of  American  politics,  and  every  child,  so  to  speak,  should  be 
vaccinated  with  this  idea,  so  that  he  may  be  protected  against  this  politi- 
cal distemper  that  has  brought  such  calamity  upon  our  country.  Were  the 
mind  of  the  Nation,  so  to  speak,  fuUy  saturated  with  this  sentiment  of 
nationality,  that  we  are  but  one  people,  undivided  and  indivisible,  there 
would  be  no  danger,  though  our  boundaries  came  to  embrace  the  entire 
continent  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  it  should  be 
taught  and  inculcated  upon  all  occasions.  What  the  sun  is  in  the  heav- 
-ens,  difiusing  light,  and  life,  and  warmth,  and  by  its  subtle  influence  hold- 
ing the  planets  in  their  orbits  and  preserving  the  harmony  of  the  uni- 
verse— such  is  the  sentiment  of  nationality  in  a  Nation,  diffusing  light  and 
protection  in  every  part,  holding  the  faces  of  Americans  always  toward 
their  home,  protecting  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  their  just  powers,  and 
preserving  the  harmony  and  prosperity  of  all. 

We  must  have  a  Nation.  It  is  a  necessity  of  our  political  existence, 
and  we  find  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  now  aspiring  for  nationality. 
Italy,  after  a  long  absence,  has  returned.  Bome  has  again  become  the 
center  and  capital  of  a  great  Nation.  The  bleeding  fragments  of  the  beau- 
tiful land  have  been  bound  up  together,  and  Italy  again  resumes  her  place 
among  the  Nations.  And  we  find  the  great  Grermanic  family  has  been 
sighing  for  a  nationality.  That  race,  whose  overmastering  civilization  is 
acknowledged  by  all  the  world,  has  hitherto  been  divided  into  petty  Prin- 
-cipalities  and  States,  such  as  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  aspire  to  be, 
but  now  are  coming  together  and  asserting  their  unity,  their  National  ex- 
istence, and  are  now  able  to  dominate  all  the  Nations  of  Europe.  We 
should  then  cherish  this  idea,  that  while  the  States  have  their  rights  sacred 
and  unapproachable,  which  we  should  guard  with  untiring  vigilance, 
never  permitting  an  encroachment,  and  remembering  that  such  encroach- 
ment is  as  much  a  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  to 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  the  General  Government,  still  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  States  are  but  subordinate  parts  of  one  great  Nation,  and 
that  the  Nation  is  over  all,  even  as  God  is  over  the  universe.  With- 
out entering  into  any  of  the  consequences  that  flow  from  this  doc- 
40 
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trine,  allow  me  for  to-night  to  refer  to  that  great  National  attribute,  that 
great  National  duty — the  duty  and  the  power  to  protect  the  citizen  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property.  If  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  has  not  the  power  to  protect  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  the 
enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  property  in  cases  where  the  States  fail,  or 
refuse,  or  are  unable  to  grant  protection,  then  that  Government  shonl^i 
be  amended,  or  should  give  place  to  a  better.  Great  Britain  sent  forth  :t 
costly  and  powerful  expedition  to  Abyssinia  to  rescue  four  British  8iii>- 
jects  who  had  been  captured  and  imprisoned  by  the  Government  of  Uiai 
country.  She  has  recently  threatened  Greece  with  war,  if  she  did  not  use 
all  her  power  to  bring  to  justice  two  brigands  who  had  lately  murdered 
two  British  subjects.  These  things  are  greatly  to  the  honor  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. And  our  Government  threatened  Austria  with  war  if  she  did  not 
release  Martin  Koszta,  who  had  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  and  was  therefore  protected  by  the  Grovemment  of  tiie 
United  States.  More  recently  we  have  made  war  upon  Corea,  a  province 
in  Asia,  and  slaughtered  her  people,  and  battered  down  her  forts,  because 
Americans  shipwrecked  upon  her  coast  were  murdered,  and  the  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  give  satisfaction  for  it.  And  if  a  mob  in  London 
should  murder  half  a  dozen  American  citizens,  we  would  call  upon  that 
Government  to  use  all  its  power  to  bring  the  murderers  to  punishment, 
and  if  Great  Britain  did  not  do  so,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  war. 
And  yet  some'  people  entertain  the  idea  that  our  Government  has  the 
power  lo  protect  its  citizens  everywhere  except  upon  its  own  soiL  The 
idea  that  I  would  advocate,  the  doctrine  that  I  would  urge  as  being  the 
only  true  and  National  one,  flowing  inevitably  from  National  sovereignty, 
is  that  our  Government  has  the  right  to  protect  her  citizens  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  life,  liberty,  and  property,  wherever  the  flag  floats,  whether  at 
home  or  abroad. 

During  1875  an  extensive  Whisky  Ring,  organized  t(» 
control  revenue  legislation  and  avoidance  of  revenue  tax<*?, 
was  discovered  in  the  West.     It  was  an  assf»- 
The  Whisky      ciation  of  distillers  in  collusion  with  Federal 
Ring*  oflScers.     For  a  time  it  succeeded  in  defraud- 

ing the  Government  of  a  large  amount  of  tax 
on  distilled  spirits.  It  employed  a  part  of  the  proceeds  in 
political  corruption.  A  number  of  Federal  oflScers  were 
convicted  on  trial.  O.  E.  Babcock,  the  President's  private 
Secretary,  was  tried  for  alleged  complicity  with  the  fraud. 
He  was  acquitted,  but  had  to  resign. 
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Besides  the  matters  just  mentioned,  this  Congress  consid- 
ered also  the  so-called  Blaine  Amendment, 
COBgressional  prohibiting  the  appropriation  of  public  money 
Proeeedings.  by  any  State  to  sectarian  schools.  It  passed 
the  House,  but  it  did  not  secure  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  Senate. 

An  unlimited  Amnesty  Bill  foiled  to  secure  a  two-thirds 
vote  in  the  House. 

The  Secretary  of  War,  W.  W.  Belknap,  was  impeached  by 

the  House  on  a  charge  of  having  re- 

Belknap  Aeqnitted.    ceived  bribes  for  the  appointment  of  a 

post-trader  at  Fort  Sill.     As  there  was 

not  a  two-thirds  vote  for  conviction,  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876,  the  attitude  of  par- 
ties was  nearly  the  same  as  four  years  before.  Politics  pre- 
sented no  great  issue  before  the  people. 
Polities  in  1876.  The  Republican  party  had  now  been  in 
power  sixteen  years,  the  most  exciting  and 
momentous  years  in  the  history  of  our  country.  Violent 
differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  in  those  years  concerning 
finance,  reconstruction,  and  other  questions  occasioned  by  the 
war.  It  may  be  said  that  the  canvass  of  1876  was  the  most 
closely  contested  that  had  ever  been  held.  The  decision  of 
the  "  Returning  Boards 'Mn  favor  of  the  Republican  party 
in  Florida  and  Louisiana  was  denounced  by  the  Democratic 
party  as  fraudulent.  The  Democrats  had  much  to  say  about 
the  extravagance  and  corruption  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  the  necessity  of  reform  and  economy  in  public  expendi- 
tures. The  Republicans  argued  that  the  record  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  last  forty  years  showed  it  to  be  unfit  to 
control  the  afiairs  of  the  Nation.  Both  parties  accepted  the 
amended  Constitution.  It  was  a  struggle  for  the  preferments 
of  office  and  the  patronage  of  the  Government. 

On  May  17, 1876,  the  Independent  National  Conven- 
tion met  at  Indianapolis.  Its  platform  demanded  the  repeal 
of  the  act  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  and  the  issue 
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of  "Greenbacks"  (United  States  notes),  convertible  into 
bonds  on  demand,  as  the  currency  of 
Presidential  Nomi-  the  country.  Hence,  this  was  called  the 
nations  (1876).  Greenback    Party.     This    organization, 

first  heard  of  in  1868,  took  its  name  from 
the  leading  article  of  its  political  faith — that  the  Government 
.should  issue  paper  money  similar  to  that  issued  during  the 
war,  popularly  called,  from  its  color,  **  greenback  currency," 
based  on  the  credit  of  the  country  without  regard  to  coin. 
It  nominated  Peter  Cooper,  of  New  York,  for  President,  and 
Samuel  F.  Gary,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice  President. 

The  RepnblicaB  National  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati 
June  14,  with  James  G.  Blaine  recognized  as  the  leading  can- 
didate. Grant  had  been  named  for  a  third  term,  and  there 
was  a  belief  that  his  name  would  be  presented.  Such  was  the 
feeling  on  this  question  that  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
a  Republican  State  Convention,  in  Pennsylvania,  had  passed 
resolutions  declaring  that  a  third  term  for  President  wonld 
be  a  violation  of  the  "unwritten  law"  handed  down  through 
the  examples  of  Washington  and  Jackson.  His  name,  how- 
ever, was  not  then  presented.  The  "  unit  rule  "  at  this  Con- 
vention was,  for  the  first  time,  resisted,  and  by  the  friends  of 
Blaine,  in  order  to  release  from  instructions  of  State  Conven- 
tions some  of  his  friends.  New  York  had  instructed  for 
Conkling,  and  Pennsylvania  for  Hartranft.  On  the  first  six 
ballots  Blaine  led  all  the  other  candidates;  on  the  seventh 
ballot  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  was  nominated,  with 
William  A.  Wheeler,  of  New  York,  for  Vice  President 

The  Demoeratie  National  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis  June 
28.  Great  interest  was  excited  by  John  Kelly,  the  Tammany 
leader  of  New  York,  ^ho  was  present,  and  opposed  with  great 
bitterness  the  nomination  of  Tilden.  He  afterward  yielded 
to  the  will  of  the  majority  and  supported  him.  On  the  sec- 
ond ballot  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  of  New  York,  was  nomi- 
nated for  President.  His  leading  competitor  was  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  who  was  nominated  for 
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Vice  President.  The  Prohibition  party  nominated  General 
Green  Clay  Smith,  of  Kentucky,  and  advocated,  among  other 
things,  the  adoption  of  a  Constitutional  Amendment  prohib- 
iting the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage. 

THE  ELECTORAL  COUNT. 

The  following  statements  of  the  Electoral  Count  are  taken 
from  Cooper's  American  Politics  : 

"The  election  followed  November  7th,  1876,  Hayes  and 
Wheeler  carrying  all  of  the  Northern  States  except  Connect- 
icut, New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Indiana ;  Tilden  and  Hen- 
dricks carried  all  of  the  Southern  States  except  South  Caro- 
lina, Florida,  and  Ix)ui8iana.  The  three  last  named  States 
were  claimed  by  the  Democrats,  but  their  members  of  the 
Congressional  Investigating  Committee  quieted  rival  claims 
as  to  South  Carolina  by  agreeing  that  it  had  fairly  chosen 
the  Republican  electors.  So  close  was  the  result  that  suc- 
cess or  failure  hinged  upon  the  returns  of  Florida  and  Lou- 
isiana, and  for  days  and  weeks  conflicting  stories  and  claims 
came  from  these  States.  The  Democrats  claimed  that  they 
had  won  on  the  face  of  the  returns  from  Louisiana,  and  that 
there  was  no  authority  to  go  behind  these.  The  Republicans 
publicly  alleged  frauds  in  nearly  all  of  the  Southern  States ; 
that  the  colored  vote  had  been  violently  suppressed  in  the 
Gulf  States,  but  they  did  not  formally  dispute  the  face  of  the 
returns  in  any  State  save  where  the  Returning:  Boards  gave 
them  the  victory.  This  doubtful  state  of  affairs  induced  a 
number  of  prominent  politicians  of  both  the  great  parties  to 
visit  the  State  capitals  of  South  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Lou- 
isiana to  witness  the  count.  Some  of  these  were  appointed 
by  President  Grant ;  others  by  the  Democratic  National  Com- 
mittee, and  both  sets  were  at  the  time  called  the  'visitinp 
statesmen,^  a  phrase  on  which  the  political  changes  wert? 
rung  for  months  and  years  thereafter. 

"  The  electoral  votes  of  Florida  were  decided  by  the  Return- 
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ing  Board  to  be  Republican  by  a  majority  of  926 — ^thw  after 
throwing  out  the  votes  of  several  districts  where  fraudulent 
returns  were  alleged  to  be  apparent  or  shown  by  testimony. 
The  board  was  cited  before  the  State  Supreme  Court,  which 
ordered  a  count  of  the  fece  of  the  returns ;  a  second  meeting 
only  led  to  second  Republican  return,  and  the  Republican 
electors  were  then  declared  to  have  been  chosen  by  a  major- 
ity of  206,  though  before  this  was  done  the  Electoral  College 
of  the  State  had  met  and  cast  their  votes  for  Hayes  and 
Wheeler.  Both  parties  agreed  very  closely  in  their  counts, 
except  as  to  Baker  county,  from  which  the  Republicans 
claimed  41  majority,  the  Democrats  95  majority — the  Return- 
ing Board  accepting  the  Republican  claim. 

"  In  Louisiana  the  Packard  Returning  Board  was  headed  by 
J.  Madison  Wells,  and  this  body  refused  to  permit  the  Dem- 
ocrats to  be  represented  therein.  It  was  in  session  three 
weeks,  the  excitement  all  the  time  being  at  fever  heat,  and 
finally  made  the  following  a\rerage  returns:  Republican 
electors,  74,436  ;  Democratic,  70,505 ;  Republican  majority, 
3,931.  McEnery,  who  claimed  to  be  Governor,  gave  Demo- 
cratic electors  a  certificate  based  on  an  average  vote  of  83,635 
against  75,759,  a  Democratic  majority  of  7,876. 

"In  Oregon,  the  three  Republican  electors  had  an  admitted 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  but  on  a  claim  that  one  of  the 
number  was  a  Federal  office-holder,  and  therefore  ineligible, 
the  Democratic  Governor  gave  a  certificate  to  two  of  the  Re- 
publican electors,  and  a  Mr.  Cronin,  Democrat.  The  three 
Republican  electors  were  certified  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
who  was  the  canvassing  officer  by  law.  This  Oregon  busi- 
ness led  to  grave  suspicions  against  Mr.  TiUlen,  who  was 
thereafter  freely  charged  by  the  Republicans  with  the  use  of 
his  immense  private  fortune  to  control  the  result,  and  there- 
after, the  New  York  TribunCy  with  unexampled  enterprise, 
exposed  and  reprinted  the  "cipher dispatches'' from  Gram- 
t»rcy,  which  Mr.  Pel  ton,  the  nephew  and  private  secretary  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  had  sent  to  Democratic  "  visiting  statesmen  "  in 
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the  four  disputed  sections.  In  1878,  the  Potter  Investigating 
Committee  subsequently  confirmed  the  'cipher  dispatches/ 
but  Mr.  Tilden  denied  any  knowledge  of  them 

"  The  second  session  of  the  44th  Congress  met  on  December 
o,  1876,  and  while  by  that  time  all  knew  the  dangers  of  the 
approaching  electoral  count,  yet  neither  House  would  consent 
to  the  revision  of  the  joint  rule  regulating  the  count.  The 
Republicans  claimed  that  the  President  of  the  Senate  had  the 
sole  authority  to  open  and  announce  the  returns  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  two  Houses ;  the  Democrats  plainly  disputed  this 
right,  and  claimed  that  the  joint  body  could  control  the  count 
under  the  law.  Some  Democrats  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  House  (which  was  Democratic,  with  Samuel  J.  Randall 
in  the  Speaker^s  chair),  could  for  itself  decide  when  the 
emergency  had  arrived  in  which  it  was  to  elect  a  President. 

"  There  was  grave  danger,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  Dem- 
ocrats, fearing  the  President  of  the  Senate  would  exercise  the 
power  of  declaring  the  result,  were  preparing  first  to  forcibly 
and  at  least  with  secrecy  sweai;  in  and  inaugurate  Tilden. 
Mr.  Watterson,  member  of  the  House  from  Kentucky,  boasted 
that  he  had  completed  arrangements  to  have  100,000  men  at 
Washington  on  inauguration  day,  to  see  that  Tilden  was  in- 
stalled. President  Grant  and  Secretary  of  War  Cameron 
thought  the  condition  of  affairs  critical,  and  both  made  active 
though  secret  preparations  to  secure  the  safe  if  not  the  peace- 
ful inauguration  of  Hayes.  Grant,  in  one  of  his  sententious 
utterances,  said  he  *  would  have  peace  if  he  had  to  fight  for 
it.^  To  this  end  he  sent  for  Governor  Hartranft,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  know  if  he  could  stop  any  attempted  movement 
of  New  York  troops  to  Washington,  as  he  had  information 
that  the  purpose  was  to  forcibly  install  Tilden.  Governor 
Hartranft  replied  that  he  could  do  it  with  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic.  He  was  told 
to  return  to  Harrisburg  and  prepare  for  such  an  emergency. 
This  he  did,  and  as  the  Legislature  was  then  in  session,  a  Re- 
publican caucus  was  called,  and  it  resolved,  without  knowing 
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exactly  why,  to  sustain  any  action  of  the  Governor  with  the 
resources  of  the  State.  Secretary  Cameron  also  sent  for  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  and  for  a  time  went  on  with  corapi'ehensive 
preparations,  which,  if  there  had  been  need  for  completion, 
would  certainly  have  put  a  speedy  check  upon  the  madnes.< 
of  any  mob.  There  is  a  most  interesting  unwritten  history  of 
events  then  transpiring  which  no  one  now  living  can  fully 
relate  without  unjustifiable  violations  of  political  and  per- 
sonal confidences.  But  the  danger  was  avoided  by  the  pat- 
riotism of  prominent  members  of  Congress  representing  both 
of  the  great  political  parties.  These  gentlemen  held  several 
important  and  private  conferences,  and  substantially  agreed 
upon  a  result  several  days  before  the  exciting  struggle  which 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  Electoral  Commission  Act. 
The  leaders  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans  in  these  confer- 
ences were  Conkling,  Edmunds,  Frelinghuysen ;  on  the  part 
of  the  Democrats,  Bayard,  Gordon,  Randall,  and  Hewitt,  the 
latter  a  member  of  the  House  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Democratic  Committee."        . 

The  Electoral  Commission  Act,  the  basis  of  agreement, 
was  supported  by  Conkling  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  and 
of  all  men  engaged  in  this  great  work  he 
The  Electoral  was  at  the  time  most  suspected  by  the  Re- 
Commissioil  Act  publicans,  who  feared  that  his  admitted  dis- 
like to  Hayes  would  cause  him  to  favor  a 
bill  which  would  secure  the  return  of  Tilden,  and  as  both  of 
the  gentlemen  were  New  Yorkers,  there  was  for  several  days 
grave  fears  of  a  combination  between  the  two.  The  result 
showed  the  injustice  done,  and  convinced  theretofore  doubt- 
ing Republicans  that  Conkling,  even  as  a  partisan,  was  faith- 
ful and  far-seeing.  The  Electoral  Commission  measure  was 
a  Democratic  one,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  character  of  the 
votes  cast  for  and  against  it.  In  the  Senate  the  vote  stood 
47  for  to  17  against.  There  were  21  Republicans  for  it,  find 
16  against,  while  there  were  also  26  Democrats  for  it  to  only 
1  (Eaton)  against  it.     In  the  House  much  the  same  propor- 
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tion  was  maintained,  the  bill  passing  that  body  by  191  to  86. 
Following  is  the  text  of  the 

ELECTORAL  COMMISSION  ACT. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  and  re^i^ulate  the  counting  of  votes  for  President 
and  Vice  President,  and  the  decision  of  questions  arising  thereon,  for  the 
term  commencing  March  4,  A.  D.  1877. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Repre9entatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  oMembledj  That  the  Senate  and  House^  of  Representa- 
tives shall  meet  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the  hour  of 
1  o'clock  post  meridian,  on  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  A.  D.  1877;  the 
President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  their  presiding  officer.  Two  Tellei*s  shall 
be  previously  appointed  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  and  two  on  the  part  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  to  whom  shall  be  handed,  as  they  are  opened 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  all  the  certificates  and  papers  purporting 
to  be  certificates,  of  the  electoral  votes,  which  certificates  and  papers  shall 
be  opened,  presented  and  acted  upon  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the 
States,  beginning  with  the  letter  A ;  and  said  Tellers  having  then  read  the 
same  in  presence  and  hearing  of  the  two  Houses,  shall  make  a  list  of  the 
votes  as  they  shall  appear  from  the  said  certificates ;  and  the  votes  having 
been  ascertained  and  counted  as  in  this  act  provided,  the  result  of  the  same 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Senate,  who  shall  thereupon  an- 
nounce the  state  of  the  vote,  and  the  names  of  the  persons,  if  any  elected, 
which  announcement  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  declaration  of  the  per- 
sons elected  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and,  to- 
gether with  a  list  of  the  votes,  be  entered  on  the  journals  of  the  Houses. 
Upon  such  reading  of  any  such  certificate  or  paper  when  there  shall  only 
be  one  return  from  a  State,  the  President  of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  ob- 
iections,  if  any.  Every  objection  shall  be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state 
clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  argument,  the  ground  thereof,  and 
shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  Senator  and  one  member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  before  the  same  shall  be  received.  When  all  objections  so 
made  to  any  vote  or  paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read, 
the  Senate  shall  thereupon  withdraw,  and  such  objections  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  its  decision ;  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives shall,  in  like  manner,  submit  such  objections  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  its  decision  ;  and  no  electoral  vote  or  votes  from  any 
State  from  which  but  one  return  has  been  received  shall  be  rejected,  except 
by  the  affirmative  vote  of  the  two  Houses.  '  When  the  two  Houses  have 
votes,  they  shall  immediately  again  meet,  and  the  presiding  officer  shall 
then  announce  the  decifeion  of  the  question  submitted. 

SEa  2.  That  if  more  than  one  return,  or  paper  purjwrting  to  be  a  return 
from  a  State,  shall  have  been  received  by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  certificate  of  elect(»ral  votes  given  at  tlie  last  preceding  elec- 
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tion  for  President  and  Vice  President  in  such  State  (unless  they  shall  he  du- 
plicates of  the  same  return),  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  be  opened  by 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Houses  when  met  as  aforesaid,  and  read  by  the 
Tellers,  and  all  such  returns  and  papers  shall  thereupon  be  submitted  to  the 
judgment  and  decision  as  to  which  is  the  true  and  lawful  electoral  vote  of 
such  State,  of  a  commission  constituted  as  follows,  namely:  During  the  ses- 
sion of  each  House,  on  the  Tuesday  next  preceding  thefirst Thursday  in  Feb- 
ruary, eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  each  House  shall,  by  riva  ttoce 
vote,  appoint  five  of  its  members,  with  the  five  Associate  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  ascertained  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided, shall  constitute  a  commission  for  the  decision  of  all  questions  upon 
or  in  respect  to  such  double  returns  named  in  this  section.  On  the  Tues- 
day next  preceding  the  first  Thursday  in  February,  Anno  Domini,  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy -seven,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  Associate 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  now  assigned  to  the 
first,  third,  eighth,  and  ninth  circuits,  shall  select,  in  such  manner  as  a 
majority  of  them  shall  deem  fit,  another  of  the  Associate  Justices  of  said 
court,  which  five  persons  shall  be  members  of  said  commi88ion;^and  the 
person  longest  in  commission  of  said  five  Justices  shall  be  the  president  of 
said  commission.    The  members  of  said  commission  shall  respectively 

take  and  subscribe  the  following  oath:   "I, ,  do  solemnly  swear  (or 

aflirm,  as  the  case  may  be,)  that  I  will  impartially  examine  and  consider 
all  questions  submitted  to  the  commission  of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  a 
true  judgment  give  thereon,  agreeably  to  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  * 
so  help  me  God ; "  which  oath  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate.  When  the  commission  shall  have  been  thus  organized,  it  shall  not 
be  in  the  power  of  either  House  to  dissolve  the  same,  or  to  withdraw  any 
of  its  members;  but  if  any  such  Senator  or  member  shall  die  or  become 
physically  unable  to  perform  the  duties  inquired  by  this  act,  the  fact  of 
such  death  or  physical  inability  shall  be  by  said  commission,  before  it 
shall  proceed  further,  communicated  to  the  Senate  or  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  the  case  may  be,  which  body  shall  immediately  and  without  de- 
bate proceed  by  ri'tYi  voce  vote  to  fill  the  place  so  vacated,  and  the  person 
so  appointed  shall  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  prescribed, 
and  become  a  member  of  said  commission ;  and  in  like  manner,  if  any  of 
said  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  die  or  become  physically 
incapable  of  performing  tKe  duties  required  by  this  act,  the  other  of 
said  Justices,  members  of  said  commission,  shall  immediately  appoint  an- 
other Justice  of  said  court  a  member  of  said  commission,  and  in  like  man- 
ner, if  any  of  said  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  shall  die  or  become 
physically  incapable  of  performing  the  duties  required  by  this  act,  the 
other  of  said  Justices,  members  of  the  said  commission,  shall  immediately 
appoint  another  Justice  of  said  court  a  member  of  said  commission,  and, 
in  such  appointment,  regard  shall  be  had  to  the  impartiality  and  freedom 
from  bias  sought  by  the  original  appointments  to  said  commission,  who 
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shall  thereupon  immediately  take  and  subscribe  the  oath  hereinbefore  pre- 
scribed, and  become  a  member  of  said  commission  to  fill  the  vacancy  sc 
occasioned.  All  the  certificaten  and  papers  purporting  to  be  certificates 
of  the  electoral  votes  of  each  State  shall  be  opened,  in  the  alphabetical 
order  of  the  States,  as  provided  in  section  one  of  this  act;  and  when  there 
shall  be  more  than  ohe  such  certificate  or  paper,  as  the  certificates  and 
papers  from  such  State  shall  so  be  opened  (excepting  duplicates  of  the 
same  return),  they  shall  be  read  by  the  Tellers,  and  thereupon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  shall  call  for  objections,  if  any.  Every  objection  shall 
be  made  in  writing,  and  shall  state  clearly  and  concisely,  and  without  ar- 
gument, the  ground  thereof,  and  shall  be  signed  by  at  least  one  Senatoi 
and  one  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before  the  same  shall  be 
received.  When  all  such  objections  so  made  to  any  certificate,  vote,  or 
paper  from  a  State  shall  have  been  received  and  read,  all  such  certificates, 
votes  and  papers  so  objected  to,  and  all  papers  accompanying  the  same, 
together  with  such  objections,  shall  be  forthwith  submitted  to  said  com- 
mission, which  shall  proceed  to  consider  the  same,  with  the  same  powers, 
if  any,  now  possessed  for  that  purpose  by  the  two  Houses  acting  separately 
or  together,  and,  by  a  majority  of  votes,  decide  whether  any  and  what 
votes  from  such  State  are  the  votes  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  and  how  many  and  what  persons  were  duly  appointed  elect- 
ors in  such  State,  and  may  therein  take  into  view  such  petitions,  deposi- 
tions, and  other  papers,  if  any,  as  shall,  by  the  Constitution  and  now  ex- 
isting law,  be  competent  and  pertinent  in  such  consideration;  which  de- 
cision shall  be  made  in  writing,  stating  briefly  the  ground  thereof,  and 
signed  by  the  members  of  said  commission  agreeing  therein;  whereupon 
the  two  Houses  shall  again  meet,  and  such  decision  shall  be  read  and  en- 
tered in  the  journal  of  each  House,  and  the  counting  of  the  vote  shall 
proceed  in  conformity  therewith,  unless,  upon  objection  made  thereto  in 
writing  by  at  least  five  Senators  and  five  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  two  Houses  shall  separately  concur  in  ordering  otherwise, 
in  which  case  such  concurrent  order  shall  govern.  No  votes  or  papers 
from  any  other  State  shall  be  acted  upon  until  the  objections  previously 
made  to  the  votes  or  papers  from  any  State  shall  have  been  finally  dis- 
posed of. 

Sec.  3.  That,  while  the  two  Houses  shall  be  in  meeting,  as  provided  in 
this  act,  no  debate  shall  be  allowed  and  no  question  shall  be  put  by  the 
presiding  officer,  except  to  either  House  on  motion  to  withdraw ;  and  h(> 
shall  have  power  to  preserve  order. 

SEa  4.  That  when  the  two  Houses  separate  to  decide  upon  an  objection 
that  may  have  been  made  to  the  counting  of  any  electoral  vote  or  votes 
from  any  State,  or  upon  objection  to  a  report  of  said  commission,  or  other 
^juestion  arising  under  this  act,  each  Senator  and  Representative  may 
speak  to  such  objection  or  question  ten  minutes,  and  notoftener  than  once; 
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but  after  such  debate  shall  have  lasted  two  hours,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  house  to  put  the  main  question  without  further  debate. 

Sec.  5.  That  at  such  joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses,  seats  shall  be  pro- 
vided OH  follows:  For  the  President  of  the  Senate,  the  Speaker's  chair; 
for  the  Speaker,  immediately  upon  his  left;  the  Senators  in  the  body  of 
the  hall  upon  the  right  of  the  presiding  officer;  for  the  Representatives,  in 
the  body  of  the  hall  not  provided  f<»r  the  Senators;  for  the  Tellers,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  and  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  ;  for  the  other  officers  of  the  two  Hoiist^,  in  frontof  the  Clerk's 
desk  and  upon  each  side  of  the  Si)eaker's  platform.  Such  joi«t  meeting 
shall  not  be  dissolved  until  the  count  of  electoral  votes  shall  be  completed 
and  the  result  declared ;  and  no  recess  shall  be  taken  unless  a  question 
shall  have  arisen  in  regard  to  counting  any  such  votes,  or  otherwise  under 
this  act,  in  which  case  it  shall  be  competent  for  either  House,  acting  sepa- 
rately, in  the  manner  hereinbefore  provided,  to  direct  a  recess  of  such 
House  not  beyond  the  next  day,  Sunday  excepted,  at  the  hour  of  10  o'clock 
in  the  forenoon.  And  while  any  question  is  being  considered  by  said  com- 
mission, either  House  may  proceed  with  its  legislative  or  other  business. 

Sec.  6.  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  impair  or  affect  any 
right  now  existing  under  the  Constitution  and  laws  to  question  by  pro- 
ceeding in  the  judicial  courts  of  the  United  States,  the  right  or  title  of  the 
person  who  shall  be  declared  elected,  or  who  shall  claim  to  be  Presidentor 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  if  any  such  right  exists. 

Sec.  7.  That  said  commission  shall  make  its  own  rules,  keep  a  record 
of  its  proceedings,  and  shall  have  power  to  employ  such  persons  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  its  business  and  the  execution  of  its  powers. 

Approved,  January  29, 1877. 


The  Electoral  Commission  met  on  February  1st,  and  by 
uniform  votes  of  8  to  7,  decided  all  objec- 
Eleetion  of  Hayes    tions  to  the  electoral  votes  of  Florida, 
and  Wheeler.  Louisiana,  South  Carolina,  and  Oregon,  in 

favor  of  the  Republicans,  and  while  the 
two  Houses  disagreed  on  nearly  all  of  these  points  by  strict 
party  votes,  the  electoral  votes  were,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  law,  given  to  Hayes  and  Wheeler,  and  the  final  result  de- 
clared to  be  185  electors  for  Hayes  and  Wheeler  to  184  for 
Tilden  and  Hendricks.  So  far  as  the  Nation  was  concerned, 
this  was  the  gravest  crisis  that  ever  attended  an  electoral 
count  in  this  country.  Though  there  had  been  a  desire  for 
peaceful  settlement  of  all  differences,  yet  partisan  bitterness 
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was  manifested  by  a  majority  of  Northern  Democrats,  who 
believed  that  their  party  had  been  deprived  by  a  partisan 
spirit  of  its  rightful  President. 


SECTION  2. 

1875.— THE  AMERICAN  NATIONAL  PLATFORM, 

Adopted  in  Mass  Meeting,  Pittsburgh,  June  9. 

We  hold : 

1.  That  ours  is  a  Christian  and  not  a  heathen  Nation,  and  that  the  God 
of  the  Christian  Scriptures  is  the  author  of  civil  government 

2.  That  God  requires  and  man  needs  a  Sahbath. 

3.  That  the  prohibition  of  the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of 
intoxicating  drinks  as  a  beverage,  is  the  true  policy  on  the  temperance 
question. 

4.  The  charters  of  the  secret  lodges  granted  by  our  Federal  and  State 
Legislatures  should  be  withdrawn,  and  their  oaths  prohibited  by  law. 

5.  That  the  civil  equality  secured  to  all  American  citizens  by  Articles 
I3th,  14th,  and  15th  of  our  amended  Constitution  should  be  preserved 
inviolate. 

6.  That  arbitration  of  differences  with  Nations  is  the  most  direct  and 
sure  method  of  securing  and  perpetuating  a  permanent  peace. 

7.  That  to  cultivate  the  intellect  without  improving  the  morab  of  men 
is  to  make  mere  adepts  and  experts ;  therefore,  the  Bible  should  be  asso- 
ciated with  books  of  science  and  literature  in  all  our  educational  institu- 
tions. 

8.  That  land  and  other  monopolies  should  be  discountenanced. 

9.  That  the  Government  should  furnish  the  people  with  an  ample  and 
sound  currency  and  a  return  to  specie  payment,  as  soon  as  practicable. 

10.  That  maintenance  of  the  public  credit,  protection  to  all  loyal  citi- 
zens, and  justice  to  Indians  are  essential  to  the  honor  and  safety  of  our 
Nation. 

11.  And,  finally,  we  demand  for  the  American  people  the  abolition  of 
electoral  colleges,  and  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States. 

1876. -PROHIBITION  REFORM  PLATFORM, 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  May  17. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpetuate  in  the  Grovemment 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  submit,  in  this  Centen- 
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nial  jear  of  the  Bepablic,  for  the  suffrages  of  all  good  citizens,  the  follow- 
ing platform  of  national  reforms  and  measures  : 

1.  The  legal  prohibition  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories^ 
and  in  every  other  place  subject  to  the  laws  of  Congress,  of  the  importa- 
tion, exportation,  manufacture,  and  traffic  of  all  alcoholic  beverages,  as 
high  crimes  against  society ;  an  amendment  of  the  National  Constitution, 
to  render  these  prohibitory  measures  universal  and  permanent;  and  that 
the  adoption  of  treaty  stipulations  with  foreign  powers,  to  prevent  the  im- 
portation and  exportation  of  alt  alcoholic  beverages. 

2.  The  abolition  of  class  legislation,  and  of  special  privileges  in  the 
Government,  and  the  adoption  of  equal  suffrage  and  eligibility  to  office, 
without  distinction  of  race,  religious  creed,  property,  or  sex. 

3.  The  appropriation  of  public  lands,  in  limited  quantities,  to  actual 
settlers  only ;  the  reduction  of  the  rates  of  inland  and  ocean  postage ;  of 
telegraphic  communication ;  of  railroad  and  water  transportation  and 
travel,  to  the  lowest  practical  point,  by  force  of  laws,  wisely  and  justly 
framed,  with  reference,  not  only  to  the  interest  of  capital  employed,  but 
to  the  higher  claims  of  the  general  good. 

4.  The  suppression,  by  laws,  of  lotteries  and  gambling  in  gold,  stocks, 
produce,  and  every  form  of  money  and  property,  and  the  penal  inhibition 
of  the  use  of  the  public  mails  for  advertising  schemes  of  gambling  and 
lotteries. 

5.  The  abolition  of  those  foul  enormities,  polygamy  and  the  social  evil ; 
and  the  protection  of  purity,  peace,  and  happiness  of  homes,  by  ample 
and  efficient  legislation. 

6.  The  national  observance  of  the  Christian  Sabbath,  established  by 
laws  prohibiting  ordinary  labor  and  business  in  all  departments  of  public 
service  and  private  employment  (works  of  necessity,  charity,  and  religion 
excepted),  on  that  day. 

7.  The  establishment,  by  mandatory  provisions  in  National  and  State 
Constitutions,  and  by  all  necessary  legislation,  of  a  system  of  free  public 
schools  for  the  universal  and  forced  education  of  all  the  youth  of  the  land. 

8.  The  free  use  of  the  Bible,  not  as  a  ground  of  religious  creeds,  but  as 
a  text-book  of  the  purest  morality,  the  best  liberty,  and  the  noblest  litera- 
ture in  our  public  schools,  that  our  children  may  grow  up  in  its  light,  and 
that  its  spirit  and  principles  may  pervade  our  Nation. 

9.  The  separation  of  the  Government  in  all  its  departments  and  insti- 
tutions, including  the  public  schools  and  all  funds  for  their  maintenance, 
from  the  control  of  every  religious  sect  or  other  association,  and  the  pro- 
tection alike  of  all  sects  by  equal  laws,  with  entire  freedom  of  religious 
faith  and  worship. 

10.  The  introduction  into  all  treaties  hereafter  negotiated  with  foreign 
Governments  of  a  provision  for  the  amicable  settlement  of  international 
difficulties  by  arbitration. 

11.  The  abolition  of  all  barbarous  modes  and  instruments  of  punish- 
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ment;  the  recognitioQ  of  the  laws  of  God  and  the  claims  of  humanity 
in  the  discipline  of  jails  and  prisons,  and  of  that  higher  and  wiser  civili- 
zation worthy  of  our  age  and  Nation,  which  r^ards  the  reform  of  crimi- 
nals as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 

12.  The  abolition  of  Executive  and  Legislative  patronage,  and  the  elec- 
tion of  President,  Vice  President,  United  States  Senators,  and  of  all  civil 
officers,  so  far  as  practicable,  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

13.  The  practice  of  a  friendly  and  liberal  policy  to  immigrants  from  all 
nations,  the  guaranty  to  them  of  ample  protection,  and  of  equal  rights  and 
privileges. 

14.  The  separation  of  the  money  of  Government  from  all  banking  in- 
stitutions. The  National  Government,  only,  should  exercise  the  high  pre- 
rogative of  issuing  paper  money,  and  that  should  be  subject  to  prompt 
redemption  on  demand,  in  gold  and  silver,  the  only  equal  standards  of 
value  recognized  by  the  civilized  world. 

15.  The  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  public  officers  in  a  just  ratio  with 
the  decline  of  wages  and  market  prices;  the  abolition  of  sinecures,  unnec- 
essary offices,  and  official  fees  and  perquisites ;  the  practice  of  strict 
economy  in  Government  expenses ;  and  a  free  and  thorough  investigation 
into  any  and  all  alleged  abuses  of  public  trusts. 


1876.— INDEPENDENT  (GREENBACK)  PLATFORM. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  May  17. 

The  Independent  party  is  called  into  existence  by  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  whose  industries  are  prostrated,  whose  labor  is  deprived  of  its  just 
reward  by  a  ruinous  policy  which  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
refuse  to  change;  and,  in  view  of  the  failure  of  these  parties  to  furnish 
relief  to  the  depressed  industries  of  the  country,  thereby  disappointing  the 
just  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  suffering  people,  we  declare  our  princi- 
ples, and  invite  all  independent  and  patriotic  men  to  join  our  ranks  in 
this  movement  for  financial  reform  and  industrial  emancipation. 

1.  We  demand  the  immediate  and  unconditional  repeal  of  the  specie 
resumption  act  of  January  14, 1875,  and  the  rescue  of  our  industries  from 
ruin  and  disaster  resulting  from  its  enforcement;  and  we  call  upon  all 
patriotic  men  to  organize  in  every  Congressional  district  of  the  country, 
with  a  view  of  electing  Representatives  to  Congress  who  will  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  people  in  this  regard  and  stop  the  present  suicidal  and  de- 
structive policy  of  contraction. 

2.  We  believe  that  a  United  States  note,  issued  directly  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  convertible,  on  demand,  into  United  States  obligations,  bearing 
a  rate  of  interest  not  exceeding  one  cent  a  day  on  each  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  exchangeable  for  United  States  notes  at  par,  will  afford  the  best 
circulatini;  medium  ever  devised.    Such  United  States  notes  should  be 
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full  legal  tenders  for  all  purposes,  except  for  the  payment  of  such  obliga- 
tions as  are,  by  existing  contracts,  especially  made  payable  in  coin;  and 
we  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  provide  such  a  circu- 
lating medium,  and  insist,  in  the  language  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  that 
**^  bank  paper  must  be  suppressed,  and  circulation  restored  to  the  Nation, 
to  whom  it  belongs." 

3.  It  is  the  paramount  duty  of  the  Government,  in  all  its  legislation, 
to  keep  in  view  the  full  development  of  all  legitimate  business,  agricul- 
tural, mining,  manufacturing,  and  commercial. 

4.  We  most  earnestly  protest  against  any  further' issue  of  gold  bonds 
for  sale  in  foreign  markets,  by  which  we  would  be  made,  for  a  long  perio«l, 
"hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water"  to  foreigners,  especially  as  tlie 
American  people  would  gladly  and  promptly  take  at  par  all  bonds  the 
Government  may  need  to  sell,  provided  they  are  made  payable  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  holder,  and  bearing  interest  at  3.65  per  cent  per  annum,  or 
«even  a  lower  rate. 

5.  We  further  protest  against  the  sale  of  Government  bonds  for  the  pur- 
pose of  purchasing  silver  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  our  more  conven- 
ient and  less  fluctuating  fractional  currency,  which,  although  well  calcu- 
lated to  enrich  owners  of  silver  mines,  yet  in  operation  it  will  still  further 
oppress,  in  taxation,  an  already  overburdened  people. 


1876.-.REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— CINCINNATI,  JUNE  14. 

When,  in  the  economy  of  Providence,  this  land  was  to  be  purged  of  hu- 
man slavery,  and  when  the  striBugth  of  the  Government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  was  to  be  demonstrated,  the  Republican 
party  came  into  power.  Its  deeds  have  passed  into  history,  and  we  look 
back  to  them  with  pride.  Incited  by  their  memories  to  high  aims  for  the 
good  of  our  country  and  mankind,  and  looking  to  the  future  with  ulfalter- 
ing  courage,  hope,  and  purpose,  we,  the  representatives  of  the  party,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  make  the  following  declaration  of  prin- 
ciples : 

1.  The  United  States  of  America  is  a  Nation,  not  a  league,  fiy  the 
combined  workings  of  the  National  and  State  Governments,  under  their 
respective  Constitutions,  the  rights  of  every  citizen  are  secured,  at  home 
and  abroad,  and  the  common  welfare  promoted. 

2.  The  Republican  party  has  preserved  these  Governments  to  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  Nation's  birth,  and  they  are  now  embodiments 
of  the  great  truths  spoken  at  its  cradle — "That  all  men  are  created  equal; 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  for  the 
attainment  of  these  ends  Governments  have  been  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed."    Until  these 
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truths  are  cheerfully  obeyed,  or,  if  need  be,  vigorously  enforced,  the  work 
of  the  Republican  party  is  unfinished. 

3.  The  permanent  pacification  of  the  Southern  section  of  the  Union,  and 
the  complete  protection  of  all  its  citizens  in  the  free  enjoyment  of  all  their 
rights,  is  a  duty  to  which  the  Republican  party  stands  sacredly  pledged. 
The  power  to  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  the  principles  embodied  in 
the  recent  Constitutional  amendments  is  vested,  by  those  amendments,  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  and  we  declare  it  to  be  the  solemn  ob- 
ligation of  the  Legislative  and  Executive  departments  of  the  Government 
to  put  into  immediate  and  vigorous  exercise  all  their  Constitutional  pow- 
«rs  for  removing  any  just  causes  of  discontent  on  the  part  of  any  class,  and 
for  securing  to  every  American  citizen  complete  liberty  and  exact  equality 
in  the  exercise  of  all  civil,  political,  and  public  rights.  To  this  end  we 
imperatively  demand  a  Congress  and  a  Chief  Executive,  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  to  these  duties  shall  not  falter  until  these  results  are  placed 
beyond  dispute  or  recall. 

4.  In  the  first  act  of  Congress  signed  by  President  Grant,  the  National 
Government  assumed  to  remove  any  doubt  of  its  purpose  to  discharge  all 
just  obligations  to  the  public  creditors,  and  "  solemnly  pledged  its  faith  to 
make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable  period  for  the  redemption  of 
the  United  States  notes  in  coin.''  Commercial  prosperity,  public  morals, 
and  national  credit  demand  that  this  promise  be  fulfilled  by  a  continuous 
and  steady  progress  to  specie  payment. 

5.  Under  the  Constitution,  the  President  and  Heads  of  Departments  are 
to  make  nominations  for  office,  the  Senate  is  to  advise  and  consent  to  ap- 
pointments, and  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  accuse  and  prosecute 
iaithless  officers.  The  best  interests  of  the  public  service  demand  that 
these  distinctions  be  respected ;  that  Senators  and  Representatives  who 
may  be  judges  and  accusers  should  not  dictate  appointments  to  office.  The 
invariable  rule  in  appointments  should  have  reference  to  the  honesty 
fidelity,  and  capacity  of  the  appointees,  giving  to  the  party  in  power  those 
places  where  harmony  and  vigor  of  administration  require  its  policy  to  be 
represented,  but  permitting  all  others  to  be  filled  by  persons  selected  with 
sole  reference  to  the  efficiency  of  the  public  service,  and  the  right  of  all 
citizens  to  share  in  the  honor  of  rendering  faithful  service  to  the  country! 

6.  We  rejoice  in  the  quickened  conscience  of  the  people  concerning  po- 
litical affairs,  and  will  hold  all  public  officers  to  a  rigid  responsibility, 
and  engage  that  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all  who  betray  official 
trusts  shall  be  swift,  thorough,  and  unsparing. 

7.  The  Public  School  System  of  the  several  States  is  the  bulwark  of  the 
American  Republic;  and,  with  a  view  to  its  security  and  permanence,  we 
recommend  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for- 
bidding the  application  of  any  public  funds  or  property  for  the  benefit  of 
any  schools  or  institutions  under  sectarian  control. 

41 
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8.  The  revenue  necessary  for  current  expenditures  and  the  obligations 
of  the  public  debt  must  be  largely  derived  from  duties  upon  importations, 
which)  so  far  as  possible,  should  be  adjusted  to  promote  the  interests  of 
American  labor  and  advance  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  country. 

9.  We  reaffirm  our  opposition  to  further  grants  of  the  public  lands  to 
corporations  and  monopolies,  and  demand  that  the  national  domain  be 
devoted  to  free  homes  for  the  people. 

10.  It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Government  so  to  modify  existing 
treaties  with  European  Governments,  that  the  same  protection  shall  be 
afforded  to  the  adopted  American  citizen  that  is  given  to  the  native  bom; 
and  that  all  necessary  laws  should  be  passed  to  protect  immigrants  in  the 
absence  of  power  in  the  States  for  that  purpose. 

11.  It  is  the  immediate  duty  of  Congress  to  fully  investigate  the  effect 
of  the  immigration  and  importation  of  Mongolians  upon  the  moral  and 
material  interests  of  the  country. 

12.  The  Republican  party  recognizes,  with  approval,  the  substantial 
advances  recently  made  towards  the  establishment  of  equal  rights  for  wo- 
men by  the  many  important  amendments  effected  by  Republican  L^isla- 
tures  in  the  laws  which  concern  the  personal  and  property  relations  of 
wives,  mothers,  and  widows,  and  by  the  appointment  ttad  election  of  wo- 
men to  the  superintendence  of  education,  charities,  and  other  public  trusts. 
The  honest  demands  of  this  class  of  citizens  for  additional  rights,  privi- 
leges, and  immunities,  should  be  treated  with  respectful  consideration. 

13.  The  Constitution  confers  upon  Congress  sovereign  power  over  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States  for  their  government ;  and  in  the  exercise 
of  this  power  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  prohibit  and  extirpate, 
in  the  Territories,  that  relic  of  barbarism  -  polygamy ;  and  we  demand 
such  legislation  as  shall  secure  this  end  and  the  supremacy  of  American 
institutions  in  all  the  Territories. 

14.  The  pledges  which  the  Nation  has  given  to  her  soldiers  and  sailors 
must  be  fulfilled,  and  a  grateful  people  will  always  hold  those  who  imper- 
iled their  lives  for  the  country's  preservation  in  the  kindest  remembrance. 

16.  We  sincerely  deprecate  all  sectional  feeling  and  tendencies.  We, 
therefore,  note  with  deep  solicitude  that  the  Democratic  party  counts,  as 
its  chief  hope  of  success,  upon  the  electoral  vote  of  a  united  South,  secured 
through  the  efforts  of  those  who  were  recently  arrayed  against  the  Nation ; 
and  we  invoke  the  earnest  attention  of  the  country  to  the  grave  truth  that 
a  success  thus  achieved  would  reopen  sectional  strife  and  imperil  national 
honor  and  human  rights. 

16.  We  charge  the  Democratic  party  with  being  the  same  in  character 
and  spirit  as  when  it  sympathized  with  treason ;  with  making  its  control 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  triumph  and  opportunity  of  the  Na- 
tion's recent  foes ;  with  reasserting  and  applauding,  in  the  national  capi- 
tal, the  sentiments  of  unrepentant  rebellion;  with  sending  Union  soldiers 
to  the  rear  and  promoting  Confederate  soldiers  to  the  front;  with  deliber- 
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ately  proposing  to  repudiate  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Government ;  with 
being  equally  false  and  imbecile  upon  the  overshadowing  financial  ques- 
tions ;  with  thwarting  the  ends  of  justice  by  its  partisan  mismanagement 
and  obstruction  of  investigation ;  with  proving  itself  through  the  period 
of  its  ascendency  in  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  utterly  incompetent  to 
administer  the  Government ;  and  we  warn  the  country  against  trusting  a 
party  thus  alike  unworthy,  recreant,  and  incapable. 

17.  The  National  Administration  merits  commendation  for  its  honor- 
able work  in  the  management  of  domestic  and  foreign  afiairs,  and  Presi- 
dent Grant  deserves  the  continued  hearty  gratitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple for  his  patriotism  and  his  eminent  services  in  war  and  in  peace. 

18.  We  present,  as  our  candidates  for  President  and  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  distinguished  statesmen,  of  eminent  ability  and 
character,  and  conspicuously  fitted  for  those  high  offices,  and  we  confi- 
dently appeal  to  the  American  people  to'intrust  the  administration  of 
their  public  afifairs  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  and  William  A.  Wheeler. 


1876.— DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM— ST.  LOUIS,  JUNE  27. 

We,  the  delegates  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  the  Administration  of  the 
Federal  Gbvemment  to  be  in  urgent  need  of  immediate  reform ;  and  do 
hereby  enjoin  upon  the  nominees  of  this  convention,  and  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  in  each  State,  a  zealous  efibrt  and  cooperation  to  this  end ; 
and  do  hereby  appeal  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  every  former  political  con- 
nection to  undertake,  with  us,  this  first  and  most  pressing  patriotic  duty. 

For  the  Democracy  of  the  whole  country  we  do  here  reaffirm  our  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  the  Federal  Union,  our  devotion  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  with  its  amendments  universally  accepted  as  a  final 
settlement  of  the  controversies  that  engendered  civil  war,  and  do  here  re- 
cord our  steadfast  confidence  in  the  perpetuity  of  republican  self-govern- 
ment. 

In  absolute  acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority-^ the  vital  principle 
of  Republics;  in  the  supremacy  of  the  civil  over  the  military  authority ; 
in  the  total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  for  the  sake  alike  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom;  in  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  just  laws  of  their 
own  enactment;  in  the  liberty  of  individual  conduct,  unvexed  by  sump> 
tuary  laws;  in  the  faithful  education  of  the  rising  generation,  that  they 
may  preserve,  enjoy,  and  transmit  these  best  conditions  of  human  happi- 
ness and  hope — ^we  behold  the  noblest  products  of  a  hundred  years  of 
changeful  history ;  but  while  upholding  the  bond  of  our  Union  and  great 
charter  of  these  our  rights,  it  behooves  a  free  people  to  practice  also  that 
eternal  vigilance  which  is  the  price  of  liberty. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  rebuild  and  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the  whole 
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people  the  Union,  eleven  years  ago  happily  rescued  from  the  danger  of  a 
secession  of  States,  but  now  to  be  saved  from  a  corrupt  centralism,  which, 
after  inflicting  upon  ten  States  the  rapacity  of  carpet-bag  tyranny,  has 
honey-combed  the  offices  of  the  Federal  Government  itself  with  incapacity, 
waste,  and  fraud ;  infected  States  and  municipalities  with  the  contagion 
of  misrule ;  and  locked  fast  the  prosperity  of  an  industrious  people  in  the 
paralysis  of  "  hard  times." 

Reform  is  necessary  to  establish  a  sound  currency,  restore  the  public 
credit,  and  maintain  the  National  honor. 

We  denounce  the  failure,  for  all  these  eleven  years  of  peace,  to  make 
good  the  promise  of  the  legal-tender  notes,  which  are  a  changing  standard 
of  value  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  the  non-payment  of  which  is  a 
disregard  of  the  plighted  faith  of  the  Nation. 

We  denounce  the  improvidence  which,  in  eleven  years  of  peace,  has 
taken  from  the  people  in  Federal  taxes,  thirteen  times  the  whole  amount 
of  the  legal-tender  notes,  and  squandered  four  times  their  sum  in  useless 
expense  without  accumulating  any  reserve  for  their  redemption. 

We  denounce  the  financial  imbecility  and  immorality  of  that  party 
which,  during  eleven  years  of  peace,  has  made  no  advance  toward  resump- 
tion, no  preparation  for  resumption,  but,  instead,  has  obstructed  resump- 
tion, by  wasting  our  resources  and  exhausting  all  our  surplus  income; 
and,  while  annually  professing  to  intend  a  speedy  return  to  specie  pay- 
ments, has  annually  enacted  fresh  hindrances  thereto.  As  such  hindrance 
we  denounce  the  resumption  clause  of  1875,  and  we  here  demand  its  re- 
peal. 

We  demand  a  judicious  system  of  preparation,  by  public  economies,  by 
official  retrenchments,  and  by  wise  finance,  which  shall  enable  the  Nation 
soon  to  assure  the  whole  world  of  its  perfect  ability  and  of  its  perfect  read- 
iness to  meet  any  of  its  promises  at  the  call  of  the  creditor  entitled  to  pay- 
ment. We  believe  such  a  system,  well  devised,  and,  above  all,  intrusted 
to  competent  hands  for  execution,  creating,  at  no  time,  an  artificial 
scarcity  of  currency,  and  at  no  time  alarming  the  public  mind  into  a 
withdrawal  of  that  vaster  machinery  of  credit  by  .which  ninety -five  per 
cent,  of  all  business  transactions  are  performed,  a  system  open,  public, 
and  inspiring  general  confidence,  would,  from  the  day  of  its  adoption, 
bring  healing  on  its  wings  to  all  our  harassed  industries — set  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  mechanic  arts — restore 
employment  to  labor — and,  renew,  in  all  its  natural  sources,  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  people. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  sum  and  modes  of  Federal  taxation,  to  the 
end  that  capital  may  be  set  free  from  distrust  and  labor  lightly  burdened. 

We  denounce  the  present  tariff,  levied  upon  nearly  four  thousand  arti- 
cles, as  a  masterpiece  of  injustice,  inequality,  and  false  pretense.  It  yields 
a  dwindling,  not  a  yearly  rising  revenue.  It  has  impoverished  many  in- 
dustries to  subsidize  a  few.    It  prohibits  imports  that  might  purchase  the 
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products  of  American  labor.  It  has  de^znraded  American  commerce  from 
the  first  to  an  inferior  rank  on  the  high  seas.  It  has  cut  down  the  sales 
of  American  manufactures  at  home  and  abroad,  and  depleted  the  returns 
of  American  agriculture — an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people.  It 
costs  the  people  five  times  more  than  it  produces  to  the  Treasury,  obstructs 
the  processes  of  production,  and  wastes  the  fruits  of  labor.  It  promotes 
fraud,  fosters  smuggling,  enriches  dishonest  officials,  and  bankrupts  hon- 
est merchants.  We  demand  that  all  custom-house  taxation  shall  be  only 
for  revenue. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  scale  of  public  expense — Federal,  State,  and 
municipal.  Our  Federal  taxation  has  swollen  from  sixty  millions  gold, 
in  1860,  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  millions  currency,  in  1870;  our  aggre- 
gate taxation  from  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  millions  gold,  in  1860,  to 
seven  hundred  and  thirty  millions  currency,  in  1870 — or,  in  one  decade, 
from  less  than  five  dollars  per  head  to  more  than  eighteen  dollars  per 
head.  Since  the  peace,  the  people  have  paid  to  their  tax-gatherers  more 
than  thrice  the  sum  of  the  National  debt,  and  more  than  twice  that  sum 
for  the  Federal  Government  alone.  We  demand  a  rigorous  frugality  in 
every  department  and  from  every  officer  of  the  €K)vemment 

Reform  is  necessary  to  put  a  stop  to  the  profligate  waste  of  public  lands, 
and  their  diversion  from  actual  settlers,  by  the  party  in  power,  which  has 
squandered  200,000,000  of  acres  upon  railroads  alone,  and,  out  of  more 
than  thrice  that  aggregate,  has  dbposed  of  less  than  a  sixth  directly  to  til- 
lers of  the  soil. 

Reform  is  necessary  to  correct  the  omission  of  a  Republican  Congress, 
and  the  errors  of  our  treaties  and  our  diplomacy  which  have  stripped  our 
fellow-citizens  of  foreign  birth  and  kindred  race,  recrossing  the  Atlantic, 
of  the  shield  of  American  citizenship,  and  have  exposed  our  brethren  of 
the  Pacific  coast  to  the  incursions  of  a  race  not  sprung  from  the  same 
great  parent  stock,  and  in  fact  now,  by  law,  denied  citizenship  through 
naturalization,  as  being  neither  accustomed  to  the  traditions  of  a  pro- 
gressive civilization  nor  exercised  in  liberty  under  equal  lawa.  We  de- 
nounce the  policy  which  thus  discards  the  liberty -loving  German  and  tol- 
erates a  revival  of  the  coolie  trade  in  Mongolian  women,  imported  for 
immoral  purposes,  and  Mongolian  men,  held  to  perform  servile  labor  con- 
tracts, and  demand  such  modification  of  the  treaty  with  the  Chinese  Em- 
pire, or  such  legislation  within  Constitutional  limitations,  as  shall  prevent 
further  importation  or  immigration  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

Reform  is  necessary,  and  can  never  be  effected  but  by  making  it  the  con- 
trolling issue  of  the  elections,  and  lifting  it  above  the  two  false  issues  with 
which  the  officeholding  class  and  the  party  in  power  seek  to  smother  it: 

1.  The  false  issue  with  which  they  would  enkindle  sectarian  strife  in 
respect  to  the  public  schools,  of  which  the  establishment  and  support  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  several  States,  and  which  the  Democratic  party 
has  cherished  from  their  foundation,  and  is  resolved  to  maintain,  without 
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prejudice  or  preference  for  any  class,  sect,  or  creed,  and  withoat  largesees 
from  the  treasury  to  any. 

2.  The  false  issue  by  which  they  seek  to  light  anew  the  dying  embers  of 
sectional  hate  between  kindred  people  once  estranged,  but  now  reunited 
in  one  indivisible  Republic  and  a  common  destiny. 

Reform  is  necessary  in  the  civil  service.  Experience  proves  that  effi- 
cient, economical  conduct  of  the  Governmental  business  is  not  possible  if 
its  civil  service  be  subject  to  change  at  every  election,  be  a  prize  fought  for 
at  the  ballot-box,  be  a  brief  reward  for  party  zeal,  instead  of  post  of  honor 
assigned  for  proved  competency,  and  held  for  fidelity  in  the  public  em- 
ploy ;  that  the  dispensing  of  patronage  should  neither  be  a  tax  upon  the 
time  of  all  our  public  men,  nor  the  instrument  of  their  ambition.  Here, 
again,  promises,  falsified  in  the  performance,  attest  that  the  party  in  power 
can  work  out  no  practical  or  salutary  reform. 

Reform  is  necessary,  even  more,  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public 
service.  President,  Vice  President,  Judges,  Senators,  Representatives, 
Cabinet  officers — are  the  people's  servants.  Their  offices  are  not  a  private 
perquisite ;  they  are  a  public  trust.  When  the  annals  of  this  Republic 
show  the  disgrace  and  censure  of  a  Vice  President;  a  laie  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  marketing  his  rulings  as  a  presiding  officer; 
three  Senators  profiting  secretly  by  their  votes  as  law-makers ;  five  chair- 
men of  the  leading  committees  of  the  late  House  of  Representatives  ex- 
posed in  jobbery;  a  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  forcing  balances  in  the 
public  accounts;  a  late  Attorney-General  misappropriating  public  funds; 
a  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Enriched,  or  enriching  friends,  by  percentages 
levied  ofi*  the  profits  of  contractors  with  his  department;  an  Ambassador 
to  England  concerned  in  a  dishonorable  speculation ;  the  President's  pri- 
vate Secretary  barely  escaping  conviction  upon  trial  for  guilty  complicity 
in  frauds  upon  the  revenue;  a  Secretary  of  War  impeached  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors — the  demonstration  is  complete,  that  the  first 
step  in  reform  must  be  the  people's  choice  of  honest  men  from  another 
party,  lest  the  disease  of  one  political  organization  infect  the  body  politic, 
and  lest  by  making  no  change  of  men  or  parties  we  get  no  change  of 
measures,  and  no  real  reform. 

All  these  abuses,  wron^,  and  crimes — the  product  of  sixteen  years' 
ascendency  of  the  Republican  party — create  a  necessity  for  reform,  con- 
fessed by  the  Republicans  themselves ;  but  their  reformers  are  voted  down 
in  convention  and  displaced  from  the  Cabinet.  The  party's  mass  of  hon- 
est voters  is  powerless  to  resist  the  80,000  office-holders,  its  leaders  and 
guides. 

Reform  can  only  be  had  by  a  peaceful  civic  revolution.  We  demand  a 
change  of  system,  a  change  of  Administration,  a  change  of  parties,  that 
we  may  have  a  change  of  measures  and  of  men. 

Resolved^  That  this  Convention,  representing  the  Democratic  party  of 
the  United  States,  do  cordially  indorse  the  action  of  the  present  House  of 
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Eepresentatives,  in  reducing  and  curtailing  the  expenses  of  the  Federal 
(jovemment,  in  cutting  down  salaries  and  extravagant  appropriations,  and 
in  abolishing  useless  offices  and  places  not  required  by  the  public  neces- 
sities ;  and  we  shall  trust  to  the  firmness  of  the  Democratic  members  of 
the  House  that  no  committee  of  conference  and  no  misinterpretation  of 
the  rales  will  be  allowed  to  defeat  the  wholesome  measures  of  economy 
demanded  by  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  have  a  just  claim  apoa 
the  care,  protection,  and  gratitude  of  their  fellow  citizens. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  OF  1875. 

Sbctiok  1.  That  all  the  persons  within  the  jurisdiction  o|  the  United 
States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  full  and  equal  enjoyment  of  the  accommo- 
dations, advantages,  facilities,  and  privileges  of  insurances,  public  convey- 
ances on  land  and  water,  theaters,  and  other  places  of  public  amusement, 
subject  only  to  the  conditions  and  limitations  established  by  law  and  ap- 
plicable alike  to  the  citizens  of  every  race  and  color,  regardless  of  any 
previous  condition  of  servitude. 

Sbc.  2.  That  any  person  who  shall  violate  the  foregoing  section  by  de- 
nying to  any  citizen,  except  for  reasons  by  law  applicable  to  the  citizens 
of  every  race  and  color,  and  regardless  of  any  previous  oondition  of  servi- 
tude, the  full  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  accommodations,  advantages,  facili- 
ties, or  privileges  in  said  section  enumerated,  or  by  aiding  or  inciting,  shall, 
for  every  such  ofiense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  to 
the  person  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  in  an  action  of  debt,  with 
full  costs,  and  shall  also,  for  every  such  ofiense,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  upon  conviction  thereof  Jbe  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred 
nor  more  than  one«thou8and  dollars,  or  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than 
thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year:  Providedy  That  all  persons  may  elect 
to  sue  for  the  penalty  aforesaid,  or  to  proceed  under  their  rights  at  com- 
mon law  and  by  State  statutes,  and  having  so  elected  to  proceed  in  the 
one  mode  or  the  other;  their  right  to  proceed  in  the  other  jurisdiction 
shall  be  barred;  but  this  proviso  shall  not  apply  to  criminal  proceedings 
either  under  this  act  or  the  criminal  law  of  any  State:  Afid  Provided 
further,  That  the  judgment  for  the  penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved, 
or  a  judgment  upon  an  indictment,  shall  be  a  bar  to  either  prosecution  re- 
spectively. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  District  and  Circuit  Courts  of  the  United  States  shall 
have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of  the  several  States,  cognizance  of  all  the 
crimes  and  ofienste  against  and  violations  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and 
actions  for  the  penalty  given  by  the  preceding  section  may  be  prosecuted 
in  a  Territorial  District  or  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  wherever  the 
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dependent  may  be  found,  without  regard  to  the  other  party ;  and  the  dis- 
trict attorneys,  marshals,  and*deputy  marshals  of  the  United  States,  and 
commissioners  appointed  by  the  Circuit  and  Territorial  Courts  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  with  powers  of  arresting  and  imprisoning  or  bailing  offenders 
against  the  law  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby  especially  aathoriied  and 
required  to  institute  proceedings  against  every  person  who  shall  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  cause  him  to  be  arrested  and  imprisoned,  or 
bailed,  as  the  case  may  be,  for  trial  before  such  court  of  the  United  States 
or  Territorial  court  as  by  law  has  cognizance  of  the  offense,  except  in  re- 
spect of  the  right  of  action  accruing  to  the  person  aggrieved,  and  such  dis- 
trict attorney  shall  cause  such  proceedings  to  be  prosecuted  to  their  termi- 
nation, as  in  other  cases :  Provided,  Nothing  contained  in  tlus  section  shall 
be  construed  to  deny  or  defeat  any  right  of  civil  action  accruing  to  any 
person,  whether  by  reason  of  this  act  or  otherwise ;  and  any  district  attor- 
ney who  shall  wilfully  fail  to  institute  and  prosecute  the  proceedings 
herein  referred  to,  shall,  for  every  offense,  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five 
hundred  dollars  to  the  party  aggrieved  thereby,  to  be  recovered  by  an 
*  action  of  debt,  with  costs,  and  shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed 
gailty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  be  fined  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  five  thousand  dollars:  A^  Provided  further,  That  a  judgment  for  the 
penalty  in  favor  of  the  party  aggrieved  i^^inst  any  such  district  attorney, 
shall  be  a  bar  to  either  prosecution  respectively. 

Ssa  4.  Tl^at  no  citizen,  possessing  all  other  qualifications  which  are  or 
may  be  prescribed  by  law,  shall  be  disqualified  for  the  service  of  a  grand 
or  petit  juror,  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  on  account 
of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude ;  and  any  officer  or  other 
person  charged  with  any  duty  of  th6  selection  or  summoning  of  jurors, 
who  shall  exclude  or  fail  to  summon  any  citizen  for  the  cause  aforesaid, 
shall,  on  conviction  thereof,  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  be 
fined  not  more  than  five  thousand  ^ollars. 

Sec.  5.  That  all  cases  arising  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  in  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  reviewable  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the  sum  in  controversy,  under  the 
same  provisions  and  regulations  as  are  now  provided  by  law  for  review  of 
other  causes  in  said  court. 

RESUMPTION  OF  SPECIE  PAYMENT. 

An  Act  to  Provide  fob  the  Resumption  of  Specie  Payments. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  AssembUdj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby 
authorized  and  required,  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  to  be  caused  to  be 
coined  at  the  mints  of  the  United  States,  silver  coins  of  the  denominations 
of  ten,  twenty-five,  and  fifty  cents,  of  standard  value,  and  to  issue  them  in 
redemption  of  an  equal  number  and   amount  of  fractional  currency  of 
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similar  denominations,  or,  at  his  discretion,  he  may  issue  such  silver  coins 
through  the  mints,  the  suh-treasnries,  public  depositories,  a.nd  postoffices 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  upon  such  issue,  he  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  redeem  an  equal  amount  of  such  fractional  currency,  until  the 
Mr  hole  amount  of  such  fractional  currency  outstanding  shall  be  redeemed. 

Sec.  2.  That  so  much  of  section  three  thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
four  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  as  provides  for  a  charge 
>f  one-fifth  of  one  per  centum  for  converting  standard  gold  bullion  into 
join  is  hereby  repealed,  and  hereafter  no  charge  shall  be  made  for  that 
-ervice. 

Sec.  3.  That  section  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-seven  of 
vne  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  limiting  the  aggregate  amount 
ot  circulating  notes  of  national  banking  associations,  be,  and  is  hereby 
repealed;  and  each  ezbting  banking  association  may  increase  its  circu- 
lating notes  in  accordance  with  existing  law  without  respect  to  said 
aggregate  limit;  and  new  banking  associations  may  be  organized  in 
accordance  with  existing  law  without  respect  to  said  aggregate  limit ;  and 
the  provisions  of  law  for  the  withdrawal  and  redistribution  of  national 
currency  among  the  several  States  and  Territories  are  hereby  repealed. 
And  whenever,  or  so  often,  as  circulating  notes  shall  be  issued  to  any  such 
banking  association,  so  increasing  its  capital  or  circulating  notes,  or  so 
newly  organised  as  aforesaid,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  redeem  the  legal-tender  United  States  notes  in  excess  only  of 
three  hundred  million  of  dollars,  to  the  amount  of  eighty  per  centum  of 
the  sum  of  national  bank  notes  so  issued  to  any  such  banking  association 
as  aforesaid,  and  to  continue  such  redemption  as  such  circulating  notes  are 
issued  until  there  shall  be  outstanding  the  sum  of  three  hundred  million 
dollars  of  such  legal-tender  United  States  notes,  and  no  more.  And  on 
and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  Anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and 
seventy-nine,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  redeem,  in  coin,  the 
United  States  legal-tender  notes  then  outstanding  on  their  presentation  for 
redemption,  at  the  office  of  the  assistant  treasurer  of  the  United  States  in  the 
City  of  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than  fifty  dollars.  And  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  prepare  and  provide  for  the  redemption  in 
this  act  authorized  or  require<l,  he  is  authorized  to  use  any  surplus  reve- 
nues, from  time  to  time,  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and 
to  issue,  sell,  and  dispose  of,  at  not  less  than  par,  in  coin,  either  of  the  de- 
scriptions of  bonds  of  the  United  States  described  in  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  July  14,  1870,  entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize  the  funding  of  the 
national  debt,"  with  like  qualities,  privileges,  and  exemptions,  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  carry  this  act  into  full  effect,  and  to  use  the  proceeds 
thereof  for  the  purpose  aforesaid.  And  all  provisions  of  law  inconsistent 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  hereby  repealed. 

Approved,  January  14,  1875. 
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OOL.  ROBERT  G.  INGERSOLL,  OF  ILLINOIS, 

In  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Cincinnati,  June,  1876, 
IN  Nominating  James  G.  Blaine  fob  the  Presidency. 

[Colonel  Robert  O.  IngersoU  was  born  in  Oneida  county,  New  York, 
in  1834.  He  was  the  youngest  of  five  children,  was  liberally  educated, 
and  always  had  the  best  of  society.  From  New  York  he  went  with  the 
family  to  Ohio,  thence  to  Wisconsin,  and  thence  to  Illinois,  his  father,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Ingersol,!,  preaching  in  these  several  States.  At  Shawneetown, 
Illinois,  Robert  and  his  brother  Eben  practiced  law.  In  1860  he  was  a 
Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  nis  district,  but  was  defeated  be- 
cause of  his  outspoken  anti-slavery  sentiments.  In  the  Civil  War  he  was 
Colonel  of  an  Illinois  regiment.  In  1868  he  was  a  candidate  for  Gk)vemor 
before  the  State  convention  for  the  nomination  of  State  ofBcers,  but  was 
again  defeated  because  of  his  heterodox  sentiments  on  religious  questions. 
He  was  urged  by  his  friends  to  accept  the  position  of  Minister  to  Berlin, 
in  1877,  but  this  also  was  declined,  his  time  then  being  too  fully  occupied 
in  lecturing. 

He  has  long  been  r^arded  as^  one  of  the  most  effective  public  speakers 
in  the  country.  The  Republican  Convention,  which  met  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1876,  selected  Mr.  Ingersoll  to  deliver  the  speech  nominating  James  G. 
Blaine  as  Presidentialcandidate.  This  he  did  in  the  following  fitting  and 
happy  speech,  which  won  for  himself  the  plaudits  of  the  peonle  everywhere. 
Although  the  candidate  of  his  choice  was  not  selected,  yet  ne  entered  vig- 
orously upon  the- work  of  the  campaign,  and  made  many  speeches,  which 
stamped  nim  as  a  speaker  of  great  eloquence  and  commanding  power,  an 
orator  of  the  finest  order.    He  is  a  genial,  large-hearted,  public  citizen.] 

Massachusetts  may  be  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  Benjamin  H.  Bris- 
tow;  so  am  I;  but  if  any  man  nominated  by  thb  Convention  can  not  carry 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  loyalty  of  that  State. 
If  the  nominee  of  this  Convention  can  not  carry  the  grand  old  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  by  seventy-five  thousand  majority,  I  would  advise 
them  to  sell  out  Faneuil  Hall  as  a  Democratic  headquarters.  I  would  ad- 
vise them  to  take  from  Bunker  Hill  that  old  monument  of  glory. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States  demand  as  their  leader  in  the 
great  contest  of  1876  a  man  of  intelligence,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  of 
well-known  and  approved  political  opinions.  They  demand  a  reformer 
after  as  well  as  before  the  election.  They  demand  a  politician  in  the  high- 
est, broadest,  and  best  sense — a  man  of  superb  moral  courage.  They  de- 
mand a  man  acquainted  with  public  affairs,  with  the  wants  of  the  people ; 
with  not  only  the  requirements  of  the  hour,  but  with  the  demands  of  the 
future.  They  demand  a  man  broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  relations 
of  this  Government  to  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  They  demand  a 
man  well  versed  in  the  powers,  duties,  and  prerogatives  of  each  and  eveir 
department  of  this  Gk>vemment.  They  demand  a  man  who  will  eacredly 
preserve  the  financial  honor  of  the  United  States ;  one  who  knows  enough 
to  know  that  the  National  debt  must  be  paid  through  the  prosperity  of 
this  people ;  one  who  knows  enough  to  know  that  all  the  financial  theories 
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in  the  world  can  not  redeem  a  single  dollar ;  one  who  knows  enough  to 
know  that  all  the  money  must  be  made,  not  by  law,  but  by  labor;  one  who 
knows  enough  to  know  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  the  in- 
dustry to  make  the  money  and  the  honor  to  pay  it  over  just  as  fast  as  they 
make  it 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States  demand  a  man  who  knows  that 
p0Mperity  and  resumption,  when  they  come,  must  come  together;  that 
when  they  come,  they  will  come  hand  in  hand  through  the  golden  harvest 
fields ;  hand  in  hand  by  the  whirling  spindles  and  the  turning  wheels ; 
hand  in  hand  past  the  open  furnace  doors;  hand  in  hand  by  the  flaming 
forges;  hand  in  hand  by  the  chimneys  filled  with  eager  fire^greeted  and 
grasped  by  the  countless  sons  of  toil. 

This  money  has  to  be  dug  out  of  the  earth.  You  can  not  make  it  by 
passing  resolutions  in  a  political  convention. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States  want  a  man  who  knows  that  this 
Govemment  should  protect  every  citizen,  at  home  and  abroad ;  who  knows 
that  any  Government  that  will  not  defend  its  defenders,  and  protect  its 
protectors,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  map  of  the  world.  They  demand  a  man 
who  believes  in  the  eternal  separation  and  divorcement  of  Church  and 
School.  They  demand  a  man  whose  political  reputation  is  spotless  as  a 
star;  but  they  do  not  demand  that  their  candidate  shall  have  a  certificate 
of  moral  character  signed  by  a  Confederate  Congress.  The  man  who  has,  in 
full,  heaped  and  rounded  measure,  all  these  splendid  qualifications,  is  the 
present  grand  and  gallant  leader  of  the  Republican  party — James  G. 
Blaine. 

Our  country,  crowned  with  the  vast  and  marvelous  achievements  of  its 
first  century,  asks  for  a  man  worthy  of  the  past  and  prophetic  of  her  fu- 
ture ;  asks  for  a  man  who  has  the  audacity  of  genius ;  asks  for  a  man  who 
is  the  grandest  combination  of  heart,  conscience,  and  brain  beneath  her 
flag.    Such  a  man  is  James  G.  Blaine. 

For  the  Republican  host,  led  by  this  intrepid  man,  there  can  be  no 
defeat. 

This  is  a  grand  year— a  year  filled  with  the  recollections  of  the  Revo- 
lution; filled  with  proud  and  tender  memories  of  the  past ;  with  the  sacred 
legends  of  liberty ;  a  year  in  which  the  sons  of  freedom  will  drink  from 
the  fountains  of  enthusiasm  ;  a  year  in  which  the  people  call  for  a  man 
who  has  preserved  in  Congress  what  our  soldiers  won  upon  the  field ;  a 
year  in  which  they  call  for  a  man  who  has  torn  from  the  throat  of  treason 
the  tongue  of  slander;  for  the  man  who  has  snatched  the  mask  of 
Democracy  from  the  hideous  face  of  rebellion ;  for  the  man  who,  like  an 
intellectual  athlete,  has  stood  in  the  arena  of  debate  and  challenged  all 
comers,  and  who  is  still  a  total  stranger  to  defeat. 

Like  an  armed  warrior,  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched 
down  the  halls  of  the  American  Congress,  and  threw  his  shining  lance  full 
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and  fair  against  the  brazen  foreheads  of  the  defamers  of  his  conntry  and 
the  maligners  of  his  honor. 

For  the  Repablican  party  to  desert  this  gallant  leader  now,  is  as  though 
an  army  should  desert  their  general  upon  the  field  of  battle. 

James  G.  Blaine  is  now  and  has  been  for  years  the  bearer  of  the  sacred 
standard  of  the  Republican  party.  I  call  it  sacred,  because  no  human 
being  can  stand  beneath  its  folds  without  becoming  and  without  remain- 
ing free. 

Gentlemen  of  the  convention,  in  the  name  of  the  great  Republic,  the 
only  Republic  that  ever  existed  upon  this  earth  ;  in  the  name  of  all  her 
defenders  and  of  all  her  supporters ;  in  the  name  of  all  her  soldiers  living; 
in  the  name  of  all  her  soldiers  dead  upon  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  the 
name  of  those  who  perished  in  the  skeleton  clutch  of  famine  at  Anderson- 
ville  and  Libby,  whose  sufferings  he  saw  so  vividly,  remembers,  Illinois- 
Illinois  nominates  for  the  next  President  of  this  country,  that  prince  of 
parliamentarians—that  leader  of  leaders — James  G.  Blaine. 


XXIV. 

TWENTY-THIRD  ADMINISTRATION-1 877-1881. 
RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYES,  PRBsroENT.  WM.  A.  WHEELER^  Vice  PRBBlDEirr. 

XLVth  and  XLVIth  Gongreases. 
SECTION  1. 

March  4  (1877),  falling  on  Sunday,  President  Hayes  took 
the  oath  of  office  privately  on  that  day, 
Hayes  and  Wheeler    and  on  the  next  day,  the  5th,  he  was 
Inaugurated.  inaugurated  at  the  Capitol.     Before  the 

adjournment  of  the  XLIVth  Congress, 
March  5th,  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  resolution 
declaring  that  Tilden  and  Hendricks  had  been  elected.  The 
Democratic  party  gave  proof,  however,  of  moderation  and 
patriotism  in  submitting  to  a  decision  they  deemed' inconclu- 
sive, and  which  deprived  them  of  victory  at  the  moment  of 
seeming  success. 
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RUTHERFORD  B.  HAYEa 

Rutherford*  B.  Hayes,  the  nineteenth  President,  was  born 
in  Delaware,  Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  October,  1822.  His  ances- 
tors settled  in  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
were  honored  as  valued  members  of  society.  Some  of  them 
rendered  feithful  service  in  the  Revolution.  The  blood  that 
flowed  in  their  veins  belonged  to  the  world's  best  type — the 
blood  of  England  and  Scotland.  He  graduated  with  dis- 
tinction at  Kenyon  College,  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

He  chose  the  law  as  a  profession,  graduating  at  Harvard 
University  Law  School  in  1846.  He  immediately  began  the 
practice  of  law  in  Cincinnati,  and  was  soon  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  accomplished  and  brilliant  members  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

In  1858  he  was  elected  City  Solicitor,  and  held  the  office 
for  three  years.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War  he 
was  on  the  highway  to  political  preferment,  and  was  a  candi- 
date for  Congressional  honors ;  but  he  preferred  to  join  the 
brave  defenders  of  the  Nation,  in  the  hour  of  its  weakness 
and  peril. 

In  May,  1861,  he  recruited  the  Twenty -third  Ohio  volun- 
teers, and  was  appointed  Major. 

Not  having  a  military  education,  he  transferred  the  com- 
mand to  Colonel  W.  S.  Rosecrans,  and  served  as  Judge  Ad- 
vocate on  his  staff.  Afterwards  he  received  a  commission  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel,  and  in  August,  1862,  with  McClellan's 
army,  soon  after  participated  in  the  battles  of  Rich  Mountain 
and  Antietam.  In  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  he  was  se- 
verely wounded,  and  had  to  be  carried  from  the  field.  In 
the  fall  of  1862  his  command  was  again  assigned  to  service 
in  Western  Virginia.     ^ 

It  participated  in  the  battle  of  Floyd  Mountain,  in  1864, 
and  aft;erwards  joined  General  Hunter's  command  in  the 
Shenandoah  Valley.  In  the  battle  of  Winchester  Colonel 
Hayes  gallantly  led  the  First  Brigade  of  General  Crook's 
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command  into  action.  Sabseqaently  in  the  battles  of  Fish- 
er's Hill  and  Cedar  Creek,  he  displayed  great  gallantry,  and 
was  accordingly  breveted  Major-Gteneral  for  his  meritorious 
condnct. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  in  1866  he  was  reelected,  but  resigned  before  the  close 
of  his  term,  in  order  to  accept  the  nomination  of  Governor 
by  the  Republican  party  of  Ohio.  In  1867  he  was  elected 
Grovernor  of  Ohio,  and  served  his  third  term  with  marked 
ability  and  fidelity. 

Mr.  Hayes,  as  President,  maintained  his  spotless  reputa- 
tion as  a  citizen  of  high  moral  character,  and  discharged  his 
duties  as  a  statesman  with  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  country,  against  opposition  and  adverse  circum- 
stances. 

SECTION  2. 

STATISTICS  OF  HAYES'S  ADMINISTRATION. 

Tebm,  1877  TO  1881— Four  Year& 

INAUOUBATED. 

BUTHXBIORD  B.  Hayis,  of  Ohio,  President. March  5, 1877 

Vice  I\'emdenL 

WniLiAM  A.  Wheeler^o!  New  York March  6, 1877^ 

Secretary  of  State, 

APPOINTBD. 

William  M.  Evarts,  of  New  York Mar.  12, 1877 

Secretary  cf  ike  TreatNtry, 
JoBJX  Sherman,  of  Ohio March  8, 1877 

Secretaries  of  War. 

George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa. Mar.   12, 1877 

Alexander  BAMBEY,of  Minnesota Dec.    12, 1879 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy, 

Richard  W.  Thompson,  of  Indiana. Mar.  12, 1877 

Nathan  Gk>FP,  Jr.,  of  West  Virginia Jan.     6, 1881 
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Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Carl  Schubz,  of  Missouri Mar.   12, 1877 

I\)8lfnaster8  GenemL 

David  M.  Key,  of  Tennessee Mar.   12, 1877 

Horace  Matnard,  of  Tennessee Aag.  25,  1880 

Attorney  OeneraL 
Charles  Devenb,  of  Massachusetts. Mar.  12, 1877 

Speakers  of  the  House, 

8BBTXD. 

8AMT7EL  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania^ 45th  Cong^  1876 

Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania 46th  Cong.,  1879 

SECTION  3. 

President  Hayeses  Administration  did  not,  from  the  begin- 
ning, receive  the  cordial  support  of  the  Republican  party, 
nor  the  solid  opposition  of  the  Democrats. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Administration  was  that  the  South- 
ern States  were  now  so  fully  reconstructed  that  ^P'ederal  inter- 
ference was  no  longer  necessary ;  that  the 
Hayes's  Southern  harmony  of  the  sections,  and  even  the 
Policy.  welfitre  of  the  freedmen  would   be  pro- 

moted by  confining  the  action  of  the  Gen- 
eral Gk)vernment  to  its  ordinary  sphere. 

The  political  troubles  in  Louisiana  and  South  Carolina 
were  still  annoying  the  country.  In  Louisiana,  Packard, 
Republican,  and  Nicholls,  Demo- 
Tronbles  in  Louisiana  crat,  both  claimed  the  Grovernorship, 
and  South  Carolina.  the  former  being  sustained  by  the 
General  Government,  the  latter  by 
the  people.  In  South  Carolina,  Hampton,  Democrat,  and 
Chamberlain,  Republican,  contended  for  gubernatorial 
honors  and  responsibility.  The  former  was  the  choice  of  the 
people,  but  the  latter  was  sustained,  for  a  while,  by  the  op- 
posing party  in  power.  The  nominal  authority  of  the  Re- 
publican Grovernors,  in  each,  was  upheld  by  United  States 
troops. 
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President   Hayes   was  immediately  confronted  with   the 
question  of  the  removal  of  the  troops  that  had  been  sent  to 
keep  the  peace  in   the   South.     Many 
Removal  of  Troops    people  of  the  North  thought  it  would 
from  the  South.  not  be  safe  or  prudent  to  do  so.    The 

rival  Governors  of  South  Carolina — 
Hampton  and  Chamberlain — ^with  other  "visiting  states- 
men/' were  invited  by  the  Cabinet  to  Washington,  in  order 
to  confer  with  the  Government.  A  commission  was  also 
sent  to  Louisiana.  These  officials  assured  the  President  that 
the  presence  of  troops  in  the  South  only  promoted  irritation 
and  was  not  needed  for  the  preservation  of  order.  The  Presi- 
dent desired  to  do  all  that  the  most  generous  confidence  could 
dictate  toward  soothing  all  feelings  of  bitterness  and  estab- 
lishing peace  and  friendship.  As  a  result  of  these  confer- 
ences, the  United  States  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  two 
States  named,  in  April,  an  action  that  caused  the  overthrow 
of  the  local  Republican  governments,  and  put  the  States  en- 
tirely in  the  control  of  the  Democrats.  This  policy  of  the 
President— causing  the  overthrow  of  the  Packard  govern- 
ment in  Louisiana — embittered  the  hostility  of  many  radi- 
cal Republicans.  Senator  Conkling  was  conspicuous  in  his 
opposition,  as  was  Logan,  of  Illinois ;  also,  the  younger  Sena- 
tor Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  this  disturbing  ele- 
ment, and  the  conservative  tendencies  of  the  Administration, 
that  induced  these  three  leaders  to  form  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing Grant  again  to  the  Presidency. 

Both  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomination,  and  in  his  in- 
augural, President  Hayes  had  favored 
CiTil  Serriee  Reform,    a  conciliatory  policy  toward  the  South. 
He  went  into  office  pledged  by  the  Re- 
publican party  to  civil  service  reform.    For  many  years 
it  had  been  the  custom  to  appoint  such  officials  as  were  recom- 
mended by  the  members  of  Congress  from  that  State  where 
the  officer  was  to  be  stationed.     Great  abuses  had  grown  up 
42 
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under  this  system,  as  it  had  become  the  custom  to  recommend 
persons  for  appointment  as  a  reward  for  party  services  or  as  a 
return  for  personal  obligations.  Too  often  the  fitness  of  the 
applicant  was  disregarded.  The  President  gave  much  atten- 
tion to  the  correction  of  these  abuses.  He  made  but  few  dis- 
missals, and  did  not  specially  consult  supposed  party  interest?. 
His  course  in  this  matter  excited  much  discussion  and  disap- 
proval, especially  among  the  members  of  the  Republicau 
party.  President  Andrew  Jackson  inaugurated  the  custom 
{page  312),  since  prevalent,  of  removing  from  office  political 
opponents  and  installing  men  of  congenial  politics.  This 
course  has  not  always  secured  public  officers  adapted  to  the 
work  required  of  them,  and  has  also  led  to  corruption,  since 
many  appointments  have  been  made  as  payment  for  political 
services.  President  Hayes  was  pledged  to  regulate  both  his 
appointments  and  dismissals  by  questions  of  personal  worth. 
In  July,  1877,  he  issued  a  circular  forbidding  officers  of  the 
General  Government  from  taking  part  in  political  organiza- 
tions and  caucuses,  and  from  being  assessed  for  political  pur- 
poses. He  also  urged  Congress  to  further  the  reform.  A 
system  of  examination  was  adopted  in  the  Departments,  and, 
to  some  extent,  promotions  and  discharges  were  founded  upon 
them.     (See  also  Arthur*8  Administration.) 

The  President's  situation,  from  the  very  beginning  of  his 

Administration,  was  rendered  unpleasant. 
The  Presidenf  S  He  had  not  the  hearty  support  of  any  party 
Situation.  in   Congress.     Many   Eepublicans   looked 

upon  his  efforts  to  (:;onciliate  the  South  as 
being  weak  and  wavering.  His  appointment  of  members  of 
the  Returning  Boards  to  Federal  offices  excited  much  bitter 
feeling  among  the  Democrats.  He  was  deprived  of  much  of 
a  President's  usual  influence  over  Congress  in  consequence  of 
his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  the  control  which  Congress- 
men had  gradually  acquired  over  appointments. 

Had  Hayes's  elevation  to  the  Presidency  been  unattended 
by  the  peculiar  partisan  unpleasantness  which  characterized 
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it,  be  could,  doabtless,  have  made  his  Administration  one  of 
the  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

The  summer  of  1877  was  marked  by  labor  disturbances  of 
greater  magnitude  than  had  ever  be- 
Railroad  "Strikers."     fore  been  witnessed  in  the  country. 
There  were   numerous  ^^ strikes"  of 
railroad  employes  on  most  of  the  trunk  lines,  brought  on  by 
a  general  reduction  of  wages,  induced  by  a  reduction  of 
freight  rates — the  result  of  competition  among  the  different 
roads.     The  strikers  seized  the  roads  at  prominent  centers, 
and  for  several  days  in  July  all  traffic  was  suspended.     In 
various  portions  of  Pennsylvania,  especially  at  Pittsburgh, 
they  revolted  en  masse,  joined  by  roughs,  rioters,  and  other 
lawless  characters;  and  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  prop- 
erty—chiefly railroad  property — was  destroyed.     Similar  oc- 
currences took  place  in  other  large  cities  of  the  country — at 
New  York,  St.  Louis,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Baltimore,  and 
Reading — and  much  railroad  property  was  destroyed.     The 
military  was  called  out  to  quell  them,  and  collisions  between 
the  troops  and  the  mob  resulted  in  serious  loss  of  life.     In 
Pittsburgh,  the  mob,  maddened  at  being  fired  upon  by  a 
Philadelphia  regiment,  drove  the  troops  into  a  round-house, 
and  in  trying  to  burn  them  out,  set  fire  to  a  large  railroad 
depot.     Before  the  flames  could  be  subdued,  two  thousand 
loaded  cars,  and  property  valued  at  more  than  three  million 
dollars  were  destroyed.     By  the  use  of  sufficient  military 
force,  and  the  arrest  of  hundreds  of  the  ring-leaders,  the 
tumult  was  quelled.     Some  of  the  railroad  companies  ac- 
ceded to  the  demands  of  the  strikers,  but  the  majority  held 
to  the  reduction  of  wages.     By  the  last  of  July  the  main 
roads  were  in  working  order,  but  the  trouble  continued  at 
various  points,  at  intervals,  through  the  month  of  August. 
This  great  insurrection  lasted  twelve  days.    It  was  commonly 
called  the  railroad  strike,  and  was  the  first  riotous  illustra- 
tion in  American  history  of  the  supposed  conflict  between 
labor  and  capital. 
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In  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  preceding  Congress  to 
pass  the  appropriation  for  the  army,  the  President  by  procla- 
mation called  an  extra  session  of  Congress,  Oc- 
The  Bland  tober  16, 1877.  The  Senate  was  still  Republi 
Silver  Bill,  can  and  the  House  Democratic.  As  soon  as 
Congress  met,  the  Currency  Qnestion  assumed 
fresh  importance,  and  bills  for  the  remonetizatimi  of  silver  were 
introduced.  Since  1873,  silver  had  not  been  coined  very 
largely,  and  was  not  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  public  or 
private  debts  in  sums  of  over  five  dollars,  and  gold  had  been 
the  sole  standard  of  the  currency.  Opposition  to  this  meas- 
ure had  gradually  arisen,  and  in  December,  1877,  the  Bland 
Silver  Bill  was  introduced  in  Congress,  which  provided 
for  the  resumption  of  the  coinage  of  the  silver  dollar  of  41 2 J 
grains  (worth  then  about  92  cents),  made  it  a  legal  tender  for 
public  and  private  debts,  and  directed  its  coinage  at  the  rate 
of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  nor  more  than  $4,000,000  monthly. 
After  much  discussion  the  bill  passed  Congress.  It  was  ve- 
toed by  the  President,  and  on  February  28, 1878,  it  was  passed 
over  the  veto  by  more  than  a  two-thirds  vote  in  both  Houses. 
The  mints  immediately  began  to  coin  and  send  out  silver 
money. 

At  this  session,  June  7,  1878,  an  act  repealing  the  bank- 
rupt   law,  adopted    March    2,  1867,   was 
Repeal  of  the        passed,  and  received  the  President's  signa- 
Bankrupt  Law.     ture.     It  took  effect  in  the  following  Sep- 
tember. 
Disagreements  had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and 
England  with  relation  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  and  the 
rights  of  our  citizens  therein.     In  November, 
The  Halifax     1877,  a  Commission,  to  which  the  matter  had 
Award.  been  referred,  awarded  $5,500,000  damages  to 

England.  In  November,  1878,  this  sum  was 
paid  to  the  British  Government  in  London  by  the  American 
Minister,  who  accompanied  it  with  a  protest  against  the  pay- 
ment being  understood  as  an  acquiescence  in  the  result  of  the 
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Commission  ''as  furnishing  any  just  measure  of  the  value  of 
a  participation  by  our  citizens  in  the  in-shore  fisheries  of  the 
British  provinces." 

In  1878  a  House  Committee,  usually  known  as  the  Pot- 
ter Committee — from  its  chairman, 
Tbe  Potter  Committee.    Clarkson  N.  Potter — was  appointed 
Cipher  Dispatches.  to  investigate  the  alleged  frauds  in 

the  Southern  States.  The  investiga- 
tion of  this  committee  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  number  of 
cipher  diapaiohea  exposed  by  the  New  York  Tribune.  These 
telegrams  were  from  persons  nearly  connected  with  Mr.  Tilden, 
having  for  their  object  the  bribery  of  the  Returning  Boards. 
Mr.  Tilden  denied  that  he  was  a  party  to  these  negotiations. 
These  "ciphers"  are  matters  of  historical  interest,  and  con- 
vey information  as  to  the  methods  which  politicians  will  re- 
sort to  in  desperate  emergencies. 

On  January  1,  1879,  the  Government  resumed  specie  pay- 
ment.    The  act  authorizing  it  was  passed 
Resumption  of        January  14,  1875.     {See  pages  617-648.) 
Specie  Payments.     Every  preparation  had  been  made,  and  no 
interests  were  unfavorably  affected. 
The  Chinese  immigration  to  this  country  now  numbers 
over  125,000,  of  whom  upward  of  75,000  are  in  California. 
Under  the  direction  of  contractors,  they  come  to  America  in 
large  companies,  seeking  employment  at  very 
.  The  Chinese    low  wages,  in  the  mines,  factories,  market  gar- 
Qnestion.  dening,  and  domestic  service.     It  has  been 

feared  by  some  that  the  relation  of  these  "  hea- 
then'^ with  the  contractors  may  abridge  personal  liberty,  and 
that  the  presence  of  hosts  of  such  immigrants  may  prove 
injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  community.  In  1879  Presi- 
dent Hayes  vetoed  a  bill  passed  by  Congress,  which  had  for 
its  object  the  prohibition  of  further  immigration  from  China. 
{See  Arthur^ s  Administration  for  further  agitation  of  this  ques^ 
tion.) 
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Induced  by  misrepresentations  of  politicians^  and  by  a  de- 
sire and  hope  of  bettering  their  cireum- 
The  Negro  Exodns.  stances^  many  negroes  of  the  South,  in 
1879,  removed  to  some  of  the  Xorthern 
States.  At  home  their  condition  was  that  of  agricultural  la- 
borers, with  plenty  of  work  and  moderate  pay,  though,  on 
the  whole,  they  were  probably  as  comfortably  placed  as  white 
laborers  oii  farms  at  the  North.  As  a  rule,  they  have  little 
plats  of  land  about  their  cabins  to  till  for  their  own  benefit. 
It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  agitators,  who  sought 
to  make  them  discontented  with  their  condition,  were  not  re- 
ally doing  them  much  harm  by  exposing  them  to  the  severity 
of  competition  in  the  labor  market,  of  which  they  hitherto 
had  but  a  vague  idea. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  summoned  Congress  to  an 
extra  session,  March  18,  1879.  Both 
XLVth  Congress,  branches  had  Democratic  majorities.  The 
Extra  Session.  Warner  Silver  Bill,  providing  for  the 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  was  passed  by 
the  House,  but  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  refused  to  re- 
port it. 

The  chief  business  of  the  extra  session  was  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Appropriation  Bills,  which  the  regular 
session  had  failed  to  pass.  On  all  of  these  the  Democrats 
added  "  riders''  (additions  having  no  reference  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  original  bill)  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  Fed- 
eral supervision  of  the  elections.  To  the  Army  Appropriation 
Bill,  a  rider  was  added  repealing  the  existing  permission  to 
the  army  "  to  keep  the  peace  at  the  polls ; ''  to  the  Legislative 
Bill  was  added  another,  repealing  the  authority  given  to  Fed- 
eral supervisors  to  count  the  votes  at  Congressional  elections, 
and  to  Federal  marshals  to  arrest  at  the  polls ;  and  to  the 
Judiciary  Bill  was  added  another,  forbidding  the  payment  of 
Federal  marshals  for  "services  in  connection  with  elections.'' 
All  of  these  political  "riders"  were  vetoed  by  President 
Hayes.    The  discussions  of  the  several  measures  and  the  ve- 
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toes  were  very  exciting.  The  excitement  cemented  afresh  the 
Republicans,  and  caused  all  of  them  to  act  in  accord  with  the 
Administration.  The  debates  on  these  measures  were  bitterly 
partisan  in  their  character. 

The  extra  session  finally  passed  the  Approi)riation  Bills 
without  riders.  The  Republican  party  was  more  firmly  uni- 
ted by  their  opposition  to  these  several  supplementary  meas- 
ures. The  Democrats,  in  attempting  to  pass  these  political 
riders,  lost  ground  ;  iur,  "with  the  view  not  Mo  starve  the 
Government/  the  y  had  to  abandon  their  position,  and  the 
temporary  demoralization  which  followed  bridged  over  the 
questions  pertaining  to  the  title  of  President  Hayes, overshad- 
owed the  claims  of  Tilden,  and  caused  the  North  to  again 
look  with  grave  concern  on  (he  establishment  of  Democratic 
power.  If  it  had  not  been  for  this  extra  session  it  is  asserted 
and  believed  by  many  that  the  Republicans  could  not  have 
so  soon  gained  control  of  the  lower  House,  which  they  did  in 
the  year  following;  and  that  the  plan  to  nominate  General 
Hancock  for  the  Presidency,  which  originated  with  Senator 
Wallace,  of  Pennsylvania,  could  not  have  otherwise  than  suc- 
ceeded if  Tilden's  cause  had  not  been  kept  before  his  party, 
unclouded  by  an  extra  session  which  was  freighted  with  dis- 
aster to  the  Democratic  party .^' 

The  great  National  fects  of  1879  were  the  success  of  specie 
resumption  by  the  U.  S.  Treasury ;  the  re- 
National  Facts  funding,  at  4  per  cent.,  of  U.  S.  Bonds,  bear- 
-of  1879.  ing  interest  at  5  and  6  per  cent.,  as  could  be 

legally  called  in  ;  a  great'and  general  revival 
of  business;  a  still  larger  volume  of  agricultural  produce  than 
ever  before,  and  an  increased  balance  of  trade  with  Europe  in 
fevor  of  the  United  States.  About  5,000  miles  of  new  railroad 
were  built,  and  270,000  immigrants  settled  in  the  country. 

In   1880  was  completed  the  tenth  census  of  the  United 

States.     The  results  presented  were  of  the 

The  Tenth  most  encouraging  character.    The  last  decade 

4)ensn8  (1880).     had  been  a  period  of  great  prosperity.     The 
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ninth  census  (1870)  showed  the  population  of  the  coun- 
try to  be  38,587,000;  that  of  1880  gave  a  total  of  50,- 
152,866  souls,  being  an  increase  of  thirty  per  cent.  Of  the 
large  cities,  there  were  ten  with  a  population  of  over  200,000 
and  ten  having  over  100,000.  New  York  City  had  over 
1,200,000  inhabitants ;  Philadelphia,  near  850,000;  Brooklyn, 
over  560,000;  Chicago,  over  500,000;  Boston,  360,000;  St. 
Louis,  over  350,000;  Baltimore,  330,000.  The  American 
Union  now  consists  of  thirty-eight  States  and  eleven  Terri- 
tories, with  Alaska  and  the  Indian  Territory,  aggregating 
3,604,000  square  miles  of  land.  The  whole  area  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  and  Territories,  including  water  surface  of  lakes 
and  rivers,  is  equal  to  nearly  4,000,000  square  miles.  In  1880 
immigration  was  greater  than  in  any  previous  year. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1879-^80, 
the  Democratic  opposition  to  the 
General  Election  Law.  General  Election  Law  was  greatly 
tempered,  the  Supreme  Court  having 
made  an  important  decision  which  upheld  its  Constitutional- 
ity. No  Congress  under  President  Hayes,  nor  since,  has 
done  anything  to  provide  permanent  and  safe  methods  for 
completing  the  electoral  count.  Each  political  party  seems 
to  be  afraid  of  the  other. 

The  last  annual  message  of  President  Hayes  (February, 

1881,)  recommended  the  earliest  practi- 
President  Hayes's  cal  retirement  of  the  legal-tender  notes. 
Last  Message.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  for  the 

accumulation  of  a  sinking  fund  sufficient 
to  extinguish  the  public  debt  within  a  limited  period.  Re- 
ferring to  the  Civil  Service,  he  declared  that  every  citizen 
has  an  equal  right  to  the  honor  and  profit  of  entering  the 
public  service ;  that  the  only  just  ground  of  discrimination 
is  the  measure  of  character  and  capacity  he  may  have  to 
make  that  service  most  useful  to  the  people.  (See,  also,  Ar^ 
ihur^s  Administration.)     His  message  set  forth,  also,  his  pol- 
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icy  for  improviDg  the  condition  of  the  Indians.  It  sug- 
gested that  the  Indians  should  be  pre- 
Hayes's  Indian  Policy,  pared  for  citizenship  by  giving  their 
youth  of  both  sexes  that  industrial 
and  general  education  which  is  requisite  to  enable  them  to 
be  self-supporting  and  capable  of  self-protection  in  civilized 
communities;  that  lands  should  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  in 
severalty,  inalienable  for  a  certain  period ;  that  the  Indians 
should  have  a  fair  compensation  for  their  lands  not  required 
for  individual  allotments,  the  amounts  to  be  invested,  with 
suitable  safeguards,  for  their  benefit,  and  that,  these  prereq- 
uisites secured,  the  Indians  should  be  made  citizens,  and 
invested  with  the  rights  and  charged  with  the  responsibili- 
ties of  citizenship. 

"A  portion  of  this  policy  was  inaugurated  in  April,  1878, 
in  a  school  for  Indian  yonng  men,  established 
Indian  School  in  connection  with  General  Armstrong's 
at  HamptonyVa.  famous  Normal  School  for  negroes,  at  Hamp- 
ton, Virginia.  It  was  begun  with  seventeen 
ex-prisoners  of  war  out  of  a  party  of  sixty-five,  who  had  been 
confined  for  three  years  at  Fort  Marion,  Florida,  in  charge  of 
Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  U.  S.  A.  They  represented  the  worse 
stock  in  the  Indian  Territory — the  class  which  the  West  de- 
clared could  not  be  elevated  any  more  than  a  buflalo,  and  which 
gave  rise  to  the  creed,  '  There  is  no  good  Indian  but  a  dead 
one.'  Under  Captain  Pratt,  aided  by  Miss  Mather,  Miss  Per- 
rit,  and  other  philanthropic  ladies,  who  volunteered  their  ser- 
vices as  tochers,  the  fierce  prisoners,  who  came  to  St.  Augus- 
tine in  war-paint  and  blankets,  were  transformed  into  tractable 
pupils,  wearing  the  National  uniform,  and  tolerably  skilled  in 
various  trades.  A  few  months  after  their  arrival  at  Hamp- 
ton, eleven  of  them  were  received  into  the  Christian  Church 
connected  with  the  institution.'' 

"Four  of  the  young  men  from  Fort  Marion,  Florida,  were 
educated  by  Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington  of  the  Central  New 
York  Diocese  of  the  Episcopal  Church.     Two  of  them  be- 
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came  clergymen,  and  were  ordained  deacons  at  Syracuse, 
New  York,  in  June,  1881.  Of  one  of  these  deacons,  Cap- 
tain Pratt  said  that,  at  first,  he  was  the  worst  among  the  pris- 
oners, being  so  wild  and  untamable  that  he  feared  he  should 
be  obliged  to  shoot  him.  Yet  the  Bishop  declared,  on  the 
day  of  the  young  man's  ordination,  that  he  was  one  of  the 
gentlest  Christian  men  he  ever  knew.  Both  Indians  returned 
to  labor  among  their  people,  the  Kiowas.^' 

"  By  Act  of  Congress,  a  school  was  established  at  Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania,  to  accommodate  some  two  hundred  Indians, 

and  within  two  years  of  its  opening,  its 
Indian  School  at  pupils  made  a  portion  of  the  shoes,  har- 
Carlisle,  Pa«  nesses,  wagons,  tinware,  and  other  supplies 

needed  by  the  Department  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. Indian  young  men  were  also  now  employed  in  the 
Indian  office  of  the  Government,  training  for  clerks  or 
superintendents  of  the  agencies." 

Among  the  bills  not  disposed  of  by  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, in  Hayes's  Administration,  were  the  Electoral  Count 

Joint  Rule ;  the  Funding  Bill ;  the 
Bills  not  Disposed  of  by  Irish  Relief  Bill ;  the  Chinese  In- 
the  XLVIth  Congress.  demnity  Bill;  bill  to  restrict  Chi- 
nese immigration;  to  amend  the 
Constitution  as  to  the  election  of  President ;  to  regulate  the 
pay  and  number  of  Supervisors  of  Election  and  Special 
Deputy  Marshals ;  to  abrogate  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty ; 
to  prohibit  military  interference  at  elections;  to  define  the 
terms  of  office  of  the  Chief  Supervisors  of  elections;  for  the 
appointment  of  a  Tariff  Commission ;  the  Political  Assess- 
ment Bill ;  the  Kellogg-Spofford  case ;  and  the  Fitz  John 
Porter  Bill. 

Some   of   the    Congressional    acts  of   the   last    year  of 
Hayeses  Administration  may  be  briefly 
Closing  of  Hayes's    summed  up  as  follows:     An  effort  was 
Administration.        made  in  Congress  to  provide  for  a  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  changing  the  man- 
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ner  of  voting  for  President  and  Vice  President  and  for  the 
official  count  of  that  vote,  it  being  clear  that  such  an  Amend- 
ment was  generally  desired ;  but  the  parties  could  not  agree 
on  its  details  and  no  result  was  obtained. 

A  new  set  of  ParliameDtary  Rules  was  adopted  by  the 
House,  and  went  into  operation  in  March,  1880. 

The  session  of  Congress  was  prolonged  through  the  spring 
(1880)  because  Congress  and  the  President  could  not  agree 
on  details  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  and  the  "riders"  at- 
tached thereto  {page  662).  The  President  vetoed  the  Defi- 
ciency Appropriation  Bill  because  of  what  he  considered  in- 
appropriate legislation  attached. 

All  the  regular  and  necessary  Appropriation  Bills  passed  in 
such  form  as  to  receive  the  approval  of  the  President.  Their 
amount  was  Jl  86,000,000.  Some  special  bills  were  also 
passed ;  among  them  $30,000  was  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Centennial  of  the  Surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
October  19,  1781,  with  $100,000  for  a  monument  to  com- 
memorate it.  This  monument  was  voted  in  1 782  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  but  no  appropriation  having  ever  been 
made  it  was  not  erected. 

The  Public  Debt  stood  at  $1,918,326,747.45,  and  the  annual 
interest  due  on  it  at  $79,633,981 — the  debt  having  been  re- 
duced, in  fourteen  years  and  ten  months,  nearly  one-third  and 
the  interest  almost  one-half,  while  the  annual  revenue  had 
been  reduced  in  various  ways.  Success  in  finance  had  been 
added  to  the  long  and  brilliant  record  of  progress  in  other 
lines,  and  a  new  decade  began  with  bright  promise  of  a  still 
more  wonderful  future. 

The  President,  on  the  last  day  of  his  Administration  (March 
3,  1881),  vetoed  a  bill  for  refunding  a  part  of  the  Public 
Debt. 

The  Republican  National  Convention  met  June  5,  1880,  at 

Chicago.   The  excitement  among  Eepubli- 

Presidential  Nom-   cans  was  very  high,  because  of  the  candidacy 

inations  (1880).       of  Greneral  Grant  for  a  "  third  term,"  though 
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not  a  third  consecutive  term.  In  the  State  Conventions 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  Grantee  three 
powerful  Senatorial  friends,  in  the  face  of  bitter  pro- 
tests, had  secured  instructions  for  him — Conkling  in  New 
York,  Cameron  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Logan  in  Illinois. 
In  each  of  these  States,  however,  the  opposition  was  so  im- 
pressive that  no  serious  attempts  were  made  to  substitute  other 
delegates  for  those  which  had  previously  been  selected  by 
their  Congressional  districts.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  large 
majority  in  the  delegations  of  these  States  opposed  to  the 
nomination  of  General  Grant,  and  their  votes  could  be  con- 
trolled only  by  the  enforcement  of  the  unit  rule.  The  Con- 
vention, however,  refused  to  recognize  the  unit  rule,  and 
absolved  the  delegates  from  obedience  to  it. 

The  platform  detailed  the  party's  achievements  in  the  past, 
denounced  the  Democratic  party  and  the  "Solid  South,''  and 
favored  a  Protective  Tariff,  the  protection  of  all  citizens  in 
all  their  rights  by  Federal  power,  and  the  restriction  of  Chi- 
nese immigration.    (See  Platform.) 

On  the  thirty-sixth  ballot,  June  8,  James  A.  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  was  nominated  for  President.  His  nomination  was 
the  result  of  a  sudden  union  of  the  forces  of  Blaine  and 
Sherman,  doubtless  with  the  full  consent  of  both,  "  for  both 
employed  the  same  wire  loading  from  the  same  room  in 
Washington  in  telegraphing  to  their  friends  at  Chicago." 
The  object  was  to  defeat  Grant.  After  the  nomination  there 
was  a  temporary  adjournment,  during  which  the  friends  of 
the  nominee  consulted  Conkling  and  his  leading  friends,  and 
the  result  was  the  selection  of  Chester  A.  Arthur,  of  New 
York,  for  Vice  President.  "  The  object  of  this  selection 
was  to  carry  New  York,  the  great  State  which  was  then  al- 
most universally  believed  to  hold  the  key  to  the  Presidential 
position." 

The  Democratic  National  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati, 
June  22.  It  adopted  a  strict  construction  platform,  which 
called  forborne  rule,  honest  money  (^'gold  and  silver,  and 
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paper  convertible  into  coin  on  demand  "),  a  reveniie  tariff, 
and  permission  to  purchase  ships  abroad.  It  denounced 
the  "fraud  of  1876-77/'  and  the  Administration's  "claim 
of  a  right  to  surround  the  ballot-boxes  with  troops."  Up  to 
the  holding  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Convention,  Samnel 
J.  Tilden  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  candidates. 
In  this  Convention  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  between  the 
Wallace  and  Randall  fiictions,  the  former  favoring  Hancock, 
the  latter  Tilden.  "  Wallace,  after  a  contest  far  sharper  than 
he  expected,  won,  and  bound  the  delegation  by  the  unit 
rule.''  Though  Tilden  sent  a  letter  to  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention, disclaiming  that  he  was  a  candidate,  yet  he  really 
invited  a  nomination  on  the  issue  of  "  the  fraudulent  count- 
ing in  of  Hayes," 

The  two  ballots  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Winfleld  S. 
Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  President,  on  the  second  bal- 
lot, and  William  H.  English,  of  Indiana,  for  Vice  President. 

The  Greenback-Labor  National  Convention  met  at  Chi- 
cago, June  9,  and  adopted  a  platform  which  claimed  for  the 
Government  the  entire  control  of  the  issue  of  money,  and 
condemned  the  grant  of  any  such  power  to  corporations,  the 
continuance  of  grants  of  lands  to  railroads,  and  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese.  It  nominated  James  B.  Weaver,  of  Iowa, 
for  President,  and  B.  J.  Chambers,  of  Texas,  for  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

"In   the  canvass  which   followed,  the   Republicans  were 
aided  by  such  orators  as  Conkling,  Blaine,  Grant,  Logan, 
Curtis,  Boutwell,  while  the  Camerons, 
Presidential  Canvass    father  and   son,  visited   the   October 
of  1880.  elections  of  Ohio  and  Indiana,  as  it 

was  believed  that  these  States  would 
determine  the  result,  Maine  having,  in  September,  very  un- 
expectedly defeated  the  Republican  State  ticket  by  a  small 
majority.  The  Democrats  were  aided  by  Bayard,  Voorhees, 
Randall,  Wallace,  Hill,  Hampton,  Lamar,  and  others  of  their 
best  orators.     Every  issue  was  recalled;   but  for  the   first 
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time  in  the  history  of  the  Republicans  of  the  West,  they 
accepted  the  tariff  issue  and  made  open  war  on  Watterson's 
plank  in  the  Democratic  platform — ^a  tariff  for  revenue 
only/"  Iowa, Ohio,  and  Indiana,  all  elected  the  Republican 
State  tickets  with  good  margins ;  West  Virginia  went  Demo- 
cratic, but  the  result  was,  notwithstanding  this,  reasonably 
assured  to  the  Republicans.  The  Democrats,  however,  feel- 
ing the  strong  personal  popularity  of  their  leading  candidate, 
persisted  with  high  courage  to  the  end. 

In  the  Presidential  election  in  November,  Democratic 
electors  were  chosen  by  all  the  Southern  States,  and  by  New 
Jersey,  California,  and  Nevada  in  the 
Presidential  Election  North ;  all  the  other  States  chose  Re- 
of  1880.  publican   electors.     One   Democratic 

elector  in  California  was  (defeated  on  a 
local  issue.  The  Greenbackers  held  only  a  balance  of  power, 
which  they  could  not  exercise  in  California,  Indiana,  and 
New  Jersey.  On  the  entire  popular  vote  the  Republicans 
had  a  slight  plurality,  neither  party  having  a  majority.  Of 
the  369  electoral  votes,  Garfield  and  Arthur  received  214, 
and  Hancock  and  English  155.  The  electoral  vote  of  Georgia 
was  cast  irregularly— on  the  second  Wednesday  of  Decem- 
ber, instead  of  the  first  Wednesday,  as  required  by  act  of 
Congress. 

In  the  count  of  the  electoral  vote,  February  9,  1881,  Con- 
gress declared  Hancock  to  have  received  155  votes  if  Georgia 
were  counted,  and  144  votes  if  not 
Garfield  and  Arthnr  counted ;  that  in  either  case,  Grarfield 
Elected.  had  received  a  majority  of  the  votes, 

and  was  duly  elected. 

The  Congressional  elections  in  the  same  canvass  gave  the 
Republicans  a  majority  of  one  over  all  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Fifteen  States  elected  Governors,  nine  of  them 
Republicans,  and  six  Democrats. 

General  Grarfield,  on  November  10,  sent  to  Governor  Fos- 
ter, of  Ohio,  his  resignation  as  a  Senator,  and  John  Sherman, 
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the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was,  iu  the  winter  following, 
elected  as  his  successor. 


SECTION  4. 

POLITICAL   PLATFORMS. 

1879.— NATIONAL  LIBERAL  PLATFORM. 

Cincinnati,  September  14. 

1.  Total  separation  of  Church  and  State,  to  be  guaranteed  by  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Constitution;  including  the  equitable  taxation 
of  church  property,  secularization  of  the  public  schools,  abrogation  of  Sab- 
batarian laws,  abolition  of  chaplaincies,  prohibition  of  public  appropria- 
tions for  religious  purposes,  and  all  measures  necessary  to  the  same  gen- 
eral end. 

2.  National  protection  for  National  citizens  in  their  equal  civil,  politi- 
cal, and  religious  rights,  to  be  guaranteed  by  amendment  of  the  United 
States  Constitution,  and  afforded  through  the  United  States  Courts. 

3.  Universal  education,  the  basis  of  universal  suffrage  in  this  secular 
Republic,  to  be  guaranteed  by  amendment  of  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion, requiring  every  State  to  maintain  a  thoroughly  secularized  public 
school  system,  and  to  permit  no  child  within  its  limits  to  grow  up  without 
a  good  elementary  education. 

1880.— INDEPENDENT  REPUBLICAN  PRINCIPLES. 

I.  Independent  Republicans  adhere  to  the  republican  principles  of  Na- 
tional supremacy,  sound  finances,  and  civil  service  reform,  expressed  in 
the  Republican  platform  of  1876,  in  the  letter  of  acceptance  of  President 
Hayes,  and  in  his  message  of  1879 ;  and  they  seek  the  realization  of  those 
principles  in  practical  laws  and  their  efficient  administration.  This  re- 
quires, 

1.  The«continuance  on  the  statute-book  of  laws  protecting  the  rights  of 
voters  at  National  elections.  But  National  supremacy  affords  no  pretext 
for  interference  with  the  local  rights  of  communities ;  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  South  from  its  present  defective  civilization  can  be  secured 
only  under  Constitutional  methods,  such  as  those  of  President  Hayes. 

2.  The  passage  of  laws  which  shall  deprive  greenbacks  of  their  legal- 
tender  quality,  as  a  first  step  toward  their  ultimate  withdrawal  and  can- 
cellation, and  shall  maintain  all  coins  made  legal-tender  at  such  weight 
and  fineness  as  will  enable  them  to  be  used  without  discount  in  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  the  world. 

3.  The  repeal  of  the  acts  which  limit  the  terms  of  office  of  certain  Gov- 
ernment officials  to  four  years ;  the  repeal  of  the  tenure-of-office  acts,  which 
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limit  the  power  of  the  Executive  to  remove  for  cause ;  the  establishment 
of  a  permanent  Civil  Service  Commission,  or  equivalent  measures  to  ascer- 
tain, by  open  competition,  and  certify  to  the  President  or  other  appointing 
power  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  nomination  or  appointment  to  all  non- 
political  offices! 

II.  Independent  Republicans  believe  that  local  issues  should  be  inde- 
pendent of  party.  The  words  Republican  and  Democrat  should  have  no 
weight  in  determining  whether  a  school  or  city  shall  be  administered  on 
business  principles  by  capable  men.  With  a  view  to  this,  legislation  is 
asked  which  shall  prescribe  for  the  voting  for  local  and  for  State  officers 
upon  separate  ballots. 

III.  Independent  Republicans  assert  that  a  political  party  is  a  coopera- 
tion of  voters  to  secure  the  practical  enactment  into  legislation  of  politi- 
cal convictions  set  forth  as  its  platform.  Every  voter  accepting  that  plat- 
form is  a  member  of  that  party ;  any  representative  of  that  party  opposing 
the  principles  or  evading  the  promises  of  its  platform  forfeits  the  support 
of  its  voters.  No  voter  should  be  held  by  the  action  or  nomination  of  any 
caucus  or  convention  of  his  party  against  his  private  judgment.  It  is  his 
duty  to  vote  against  bad  measures  and  unfit  men  as  the  only  means  of  ob- 
taining good  ones ;  and  if  his  party  no  longer  represents  its  professed  prin- 
ciples in  its  practical  workings,  it  is  his  duty  to  vote  against  it. 

IV.  Independent  Republicans  seek  good  nominations  through  partici- 
pation in  the  primaries  and  through  the  defeat  of  bad  nominees ;  they  will 
lihor  for  the  defeat  of  any  local  Republican  candidate,  and,  in  cooperation 
with  those  holding  like  views  elsewhere,  for  the  defeat  of  any  general  Re- 
publican candidate  whom  they  do  not  deem  fit 


1880.— REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— CHICAGO,  JUNE  2. 

The  Republican  party,  in  National  Convention  assembled,  at  the  end  of 
twenty  years  since  the  Federal  Government  was  first  committed  to  its 
charge,  submits  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  its  brief  report  of  its 
Administration :  • 

It  suppressed  a  rebellion  which  had  armed  nearly  a  million  of  men  to 
subvert  the  National  authority.  It  reconstructed  the  union  of  the  States 
with  freedom,  instead  of  slavery,  as  its  comer-stone.  It  transformed  four 
million  of  human  beings  from  the  likeness  of  things  to  the  rank  of  citizens. 
It  relieved  Congress  from  the  infamous  work  of  hunting  fugitive  slaves, 
and  charged  it  to  see  that  slavery  does  not  exist 

It  has  raised  the  value  of  our  paper  currency  from  thirty-eight  per  cent, 
to  the  par  of  gold.  It  has  restored,  upon  a  solid  basis,  payment  in  coin 
for  all  the  National  obligations,  and  has  given  us  a  currency  absolutely 
good  and  equal  in  every  part  of  our  extended  country.  It  has  lifted  the 
credit  of  the  Nation  from  the  point  where  six  per  cent  bonds  sold  at 
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eightj-siz  to  that  where  four  per  cent,  bonds  are  eagerly  soagbt  at  a  pre- 
mium. 

Under  its  administration  railways  have  increased  from  31,000  miles  in 
1860,  to  more  than  82,000  miles  in  1879. 

Our  foreign  trade  has  increased  from  $700,000,000  to  $1,150,000,000  in 
the  same  time ;  and  our  exports,  which  were  $20,000,000  less  than  our  im- 
ports in  1860,  were  $264,000,000  more  than  our  imports  in  1879. 

Without  resorting  to  loans,  it  has,  since  the  war  closed,  defrayed  the  or- 
dinary expenses  of  Government,  besides  the  accruing  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  disbursed,  annually,  over  $30,000,000  for  soldiers'  pen- 
sions. It  has  paid  $888,000,000  of  the  public  debt,  and,  by  refunding  the' 
balance  at  lower  rates,  has  reduced  the  annual  interest  charge  from  nearly 
$151,000,000  to  less  than  $89,000,000. 

All  the  industries  of  the  country  have  revived,  labor  is  in  demand,  wages 
have  increased,  and  throughout  the  entire  country  there  is  evidence  of  a 
coming  prosperity  greater  than  we  have  ever  enjoyed. 

Upon  this  record,  the  Republican  party  asks  for  the  continued  confi- 
dence and  support  of  the  people;  and  this  convention  submits  for  their 
approval  the  following  statement  of  the  principles  and  purposes  which 
will  continue  to  g^ide  and  inspire  its  efforts  : 

1.  We  affirm  that  the  work  of  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  such  as  to 
commend  itself  to  the  favor  of  the  Nation,  and  that  the  fruits  of  the  costly 
victories  which  we  have  achieved,  through  immense  difficulties,  should  be 
preserved;  that  the  peace  regained  should  be  cherished ;  that  the  dissev- 
ered Union,  now  happily  restored,  should  be  perpetuated,  and  that  the 
liberties  secured  \o  this  generation  should  be  transmitted,  undiminished, 
to  future  generations;  that  the  order  established  and  the  credit  acquired 
should  never  be  impaired ;  that  the  pensions  promised  should  be  paid ; 
that  the  debt  so  much  reduced  should  be  extinguished  by  the  full  payment 
of  every  dollar  thereof ;  that  the  reviving  industries  should  be  further  pro- 
moted ;  and  that  the  commerce,  already  so  great,  should  be  steadily  en- 
couraged. 

2.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  supreme  law,  and  not  a 
mere  contract;  out  of  confederate  States  it  made  a  sovereign  Nation. 
Some  powers  are  denied  to  the  Nation,  while  others  are  denied  to 
States ;  but  the  boundary  between  the  powers  delegated  and  those  reserved 
is  to  be  determined  by  the  National  and  not  by  the  State  tribunals. 

3.  The  work  of  popular  education  is  one  left  to  the  care  of  the  several 
States,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  the  National  Government  to  aid  that  work  to 
the  extent  of  its  Constitutional  ability.  The  intelligence  of  the  Nation  is 
but  the  aggregate  of  the  intelligence  in  the  several  States ;  and  the  destiny 
of  the  Nation  must  be  guided,  not  by  the  genius  of  any  one  State,  but  by 
the  average  genius  of  all. 

43 
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4.  The  Constitution  wisely  forbids  Congress  to  make  any  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion ;  but  it  is  idle  to  hope  that  the  Nation  can 
be  protected  against  the  influences  of  sectarianism  while  each  State  is  ex- 
posed to  its  domination.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  Constitution 
be  so  amended  as  to  lay  the  same  prohibition  upon  the  Legislature  of  each 
State,  to  forbid  the  appropriation  of  public  funds  to  the  support  of  secta- 
rian schools. 

5.  We  reaffirm  the  belief,  avowed  in  1876,  that  the  duties  levied  for  the 
purpose  of  revenue  should  so  discriminate  as  to  favor  American  labor; 
that  no  further  grant  of  the  public  domain  should  be  made  to  any  railway 
or  other  corporation ;  that  slavery  having  perished  in  the  States,  its  twin 
barbarity — polygamy — must  die  in  the  Territories ;  that  everywhere  the 
protection  accorded  to  citizens  of  American  birth  must  be  secured  to  citi- 
zens by  American  adoption.  That  we  esteem  it  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
develop  and  improve  our  water-courses  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  fur- 
ther subsidies  to  private  persons  or  corporations  must  cease.  That  the  ob- 
ligations of  the  Republic  to  the  men  who  preserved  its  integrity  in  the 
day  of  battle  are  undiminished  by  the  lapse  of  fifteen  years  since  their 
final  victory — to  do  them  perpetual  honor  is,  and  shall  forever  be,  the 
grateful  privilege  and  sacred  duty  of  the  American  people. 

6.  Since  the  authority  to  regulate  immigration  and  intercourse  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  rests  with  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  its  treaty-making  powers,  the  Republican  party,  regarding  the 
unrestricted  immigration  of  the  Chinese  as  an  evil  of  great  magnitude, 
invoke  the  exercise  of  that  power  to  restrain  and  limit  that  immigration 
by  the  enactment  of  such  just,  humane,  and  reasonable  provisions  as  will 
produce  that  result. 

7.  That  the  purity  and  patriotism  which  characterized  the  early  career  of 
Rutherford  B.  Hayes  in  peace  and  war,  and  which  guided  the  thoughts  of 
our  immediate  predecessors  to  select  him  for  a  Presidential  candidate, 
have  continued  to  inspire  him  in  his  career  as  Chief  Executive,  and  that 
history  will  accord  to  his  Administration  the  honors  which  are  due  to  an 
efficient,  just,  and  courteous  discharge  of  the  public  business,  and  will 
honor  his  interposition  between  the  people  and  proposed  partisan  laws. 

8.  We  charge  upon  the  Democratic  party  the  habitual  sacrifice  of  patri- 
otism and  justice  to  a  supreme  and  insatiable  lust  for  office  and  patronage. 
That  to  obtain  possession  of  the  National  and  State  Governments,  and  the 
control  of  place  and  position,  they  have  obstructed  all  efforts  to  promote 
the  purity  and  to  conserve  the  freedom  of  suffrage;  have  devised  fraudu- 
lent certifications  and  returns;  have  labored  to  unseat  lawfully-elected 
members  of  Congress,  to  secure,  at  all  hazards,  the  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  in  the  House  of  Representatives ;  have  endeavored  to  occupy, 
by  force  and  fraud,  the  places  of  trust  given  to  others  by  the  people  of 
Maine,  and  rescued  by  the  courageous  action  of  Maine's  patriotic  sons; 
have,  by  methods  vicious  in  principle  and  tyrannical  in  practice,  attached 
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partisan  legislation  to  appropriation  bills,  upon  whose  passage  the  very 
movements  of  Government  depend ;  liave  crushed  the  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual ;  have  advocated  the  principle  and  sought  the  favor  of  rebellion 
against  the  Nation,  and  have  endeavored  to  obliterate  the  sacred  memories 
of  the  war,  and  to  overcome  its  inestimably  valuable  results  of  nationality, 
personal  freedom,  and  individual  equality.  Equal,  steady,  and  complete 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  protection  of  all  our  citizens  in  the  enjoyment 
of  all  privileges  and  immunities  guaranteed  by  the  Constitutioni  are  the 
first  duties  of  the  Nation.  The  danger  of  a  Solid  Soath  can  only  be  averted 
by  the  faithful  performance  of  every  promise  which  the  Nation  made  to 
the  citizen.  The  execution  of  the  laws,  and  the  punishment  of  all  those 
who  violate  them,  are  the  only  safe  methods  by  which  an  enduring  peace 
can  be  secured  and  genuine  prosperity  established  throughout  the  South. 
Whatever  promises  the  I^ation  makes,  the  Nation  must  perform ;  and  the 
Nation  can  not  with  safety  relegate  this  duty  to  the  States.  The  Solid 
South  must  be  divided  by  the  peaceful  agencies  of  the  ballot,  and  all  opin- 
ions must  there  find  free  expression ;  and  to  this  end  honest  voters  must 
be  protected  against  terrorism,  violence,  or  fraud.  And  we  affirm  it  to  be 
the  duty  and  the  purpose  of  the  Bepublican  party  to  use  all  legitimate 
means  to  restore  all  the  States  of  this  Union  to  the  most  perfect  harmony 
which  may  be  practicable ;  and  we  submit  to  the  practical,  sensible  people 
of  the  United  States  to  say  whether  it  would  not  be  dangerous  to  the  dear- 
est interests  of  our  country,  at  this  time,  to  surrender  the  Administration 
of  the  National  Government  to  a  party  which  seeks  to  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting policy  under  which  we  are  so  prosperous,  and  thus  bring  distrust 
and  confusion  where  there  is  now  order,  confidence,  and  hope. 

9.  The  Republican  party,  adhering  to  a  principle  affirmed  by  its  last 
National  Convention,  of  respect  for  the  Constitutional  rule  covering  ap- 
pointments to  office,  adopts  the  declaration  of  President  Hayes,  that  the 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service  should  be  thorough,  radical,  and  complete. 
To  this  end  it  demands  the  cooperation  of  the  L^islative  with  the  Execu- 
tive department  of  the  Government,  and  that  Congress  shall  so  legislate 
that  fitness,  ascertained  by  proper  practical  tests,  shall  admit  to  the  public 
service;  and  that  the  power  of  removal  for  cause,  with  due  responsibility 
for  the  good  conduct  of  subordinates,  shall  accompany  the  power  of  ap- 
pointment 

1880.— NATIONAL  (GREENBACK)  PLATFORM. 

Chicago,  June  9. 

The  civil  Government  should  guarantee  the  divine  right  of  every  la- 
borer to  the  results  of  his  toil,  thus  enabling  the  producers  of  wealth  to 
provide  themselves  with  the  means  for  physical  comfort,  and  facilities  for 
mental,  social,  and  moral  culture;  and  we  condemn,  as  unworthy  of  our 
civilization,  the  barbarism  which  imposes  upon  wealth-producers  a  state 
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of  drudgery  as  the  price  of  a  bare  animal  existence.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  increase  of  productive  power  by  the  universal  introduction  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  the  discovery  of  new  agents  for  the  increase 
of  wealth,  the  task  of  the  laborer  is  scarcely  lightened,  the  hours  of  toil 
are  but  little  shortened,  and  few  producers  are  lifted  from  poverty  into 
comfort  and  pecuniary  independence.  The  associated  monopolies,  the  in- 
ternational syndicates,  and  other  income  classes  demand  dear  money, 
cheap  labor,  and  a  strong  Oovemment,  and,  hence,  a  weak  people.  Cor- 
porate control  of  the  volume  of  money  has  been  the  means  of  dividing 
society  into  hostile  classes,  of  an  unjust  distribution  of  the  products  of  la- 
bor, and  of  building  up  monopolies  of  associated  capital,  endowed  with 
power  to  confiscate  private  property.  It  has  kept  money  scarce ;  and  the 
scarcity  of  money  enforces  debt-trade,  and  public  and  corporate  loans ; 
debt  engenders  usury,  and  usury  ends  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  borrower. 
Other  results  are — deranged  markets,  uncertainty  in  manufacturing  en- 
terprises and  agriculture,  precarious  and  intermittent  employment  for  the 
laborer,  industrial  war,  increasing  pauperism  and  crime,  and  the  conse- 
quent intimidation  and  disfranchisement  of  the  producer,  and  a  rapid  de- 
clension into  corporate  feudalism.    Therefore,  we  declare — 

1.  That  the  right  to  make  and  issue  money  is  a  sovereign  power,  to  be 
maintained  by  the  people  for  their  common  benefit.  The  delegation  of 
this  right  to  corporations  is  a  surrender  of  the  central  attribute  of  sove- 
reignty, void  of  Constitutional  sanction,  and  conferring  upon  a  subordi- 
nate and  irresponsible  power  an  absolute  dominion  over  industry  and 
commerce.  All  money,  whether  metallic  or  paper,  should  be  issued,  and 
its  volume  controlled,  by  the  Government,  and  not  by  or  through  banking 
corporations,  and,  when  so  issued,  should  be  a  full  legal-tender  for  all 
debts,  public  and  private. 

2.  That  tlie  bonds  of  the  United  States  should  not  be  refunded,  but 
paid  as  rapidly  as  practicable,  according  to  contract.  To  enable  the  Gov- 
ernment to  meet  these  obligations,  legal-tender  currency  should  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  notes  of  the  National  banks,  the  National  banking  system 
abolished,  and  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  as  well  as  gold,  established 
by  law. 

3.  That  labor  should  be  so  protected  by  National  and  State  authority 
as  to  equalize  its  burdens  and  insure  a  just  distribution  of  its  results. 
The  eight-hour  law  of  Congress  should  be  enforced,  the  sanitary  condition 
of  industrial  establishments  placed  under  rigid  control,  the  competition 
of  contract  convict  labor  abolished,  a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statbtics  estab- 
lished, factories,  mines,  and  workshops  inspected,  and  the  employment  of 
children  under  fourteen  years  of  age  forbidden,  and  wages  paid  in  cash. 

4.  Slavery  being  simply  cheap  labor,  and  cheap  labor  being  simplj 
slavery,  the  importation  and  presence  of  Chinese  serfe  necessarily  tends  to 
brutalize  and  degrade  American  labor ;  therefore,  immediate  steps  should 
be  taken  to  abrogate  the  Burlingame  treaty. 
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6.  Railroad  land  grants  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfillment  of  con- 
tract should  be  immediately  reclaimed  by  the  Government,  and,  hence- 
forth, the  public  domain  reserved  exclusively  as  homes  for  actual  settlers, 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  regulate  inter-State  commerce.  All 
lines  of  communication  and  transportation  should  be  brought  under  such 
legislative  control  as  shall  secure  moderate,  fair,  and  uniform  rates  for 
passenger  and  freight  trafHc. 

7.  We  denounce  as  destructive  to  property  and  dangerous  to  liberty  the 
action  of  the  old  parties  in  fostering  and  sustaining  gigantic  land,  rail- 
road, and  money  corporations,  and  monopolies  invested  with  and  exercis- 
ing powers  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  yet  not  responsible  to  it  for 
the  manner  of  their  exercise. 

8.  That  the  Constitution,  in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  borrow 
money,  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain a  navy,  never  intended  that  the  men  who  loaned  their  money  for  an 
interest-consideration  should  be  preferred  to  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
periled  their  lives  and  shed  their  blood  on  land  and  sea  in  defense  of  their 
country;  and  we  condemn  the  cruel  class  legislation  of  the  Republican 
party,  which,  while  professing  great  gratitude  to  the  soldier,  has  most  un- 
justly discriminated  against  him  and  in  favor  of  the  bond-holder. 

9.  All  property  should  bear  its  just  proportion  of  taxation,  and  we  de- 
mand a  graduated  income  tax. 

10.  We  denounce  as  dangerous  the  efforts  everywhere  manifest  to  re- 
strict the  right  of  suffrage. 

11.  We  are  opposed  to  an  increase  of  the  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  insidious  scheme  to  establish  an  enormous  military  power 
under  the  guise  of  militia  laws. 

12.  We  demand  absolute  democratic  rules  for  the  government  of  Con- 
gress, placing  all  representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing,  and 
taking  away  from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than  that  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

13.  We  demand  a  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  instead  of  a  Government  of  the  bond-holder,  by  the  bond-holder, 
and  for  the  bond-holder ;  and  we  denounce  every  attempt  to  stir  up  sec- 
tional strife  as  an  effort  to  conceal  monstrous  crimes  against  the  people. 

14.  In  the  furtherance  of  these  ends,  we  ask  the  cooperation  of  all  fair- 
minded  people.  We  have  no  quarrel  with  individuals,  wage  no  war  on 
classes,  but  only  against  vicious  institutions.  We  are  not  content  to  en- 
dure further  discipline  from  our  present  actual  rulers,  who,  having  do- 
minion over  money,  over  transportation,  over  land  and  labor,  over  the 
press  and  the  machinery  of  Government,  wield  unwarrantable  power  over 
our  institutions  and  over  life  and  property. 
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1880.— PROHIBITION  EEFORM  PLATFORM. 
Cleveland,  June  17. 

The  Prohibition  Reform  party  of  the  United  States,  organized  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  to  revive,  enforce,  and  perpetuate  in  the  Government 
the  doctrines  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  submit,  for  the  suffrage 
of  all  good  citizens,  the  following  platform  of  National  reforms  and  meas- 
ures: 

In  the  examination  and  discussion  of  the  temperance  question,  it  has 
been  proven,  and  is  an  accepted  truth,  that  alcoholic  drinks,  whether  fer- 
mented, brewed,  or  distilled,  are  poisonous  to  the  healthy  human  body,  the 
drinking  of  which  is  not  only  needless  but  hurtful,  necessarily  tending  to 
form  intemperate  habits,  increasing  greatly  the  number,  severity,  and  fatal 
termination  of  diseases,  weakening  and  deranging  the  intellect,  polluting 
the  affections,  hardening  the  heart  and  corrupting  the  morals,  depriving 
many  of  reason  and  still  more  of  its  healthful  exercise,  and  annually 
bringing  down  large  numbers  to  untimely  graves,  producing  in  the  chil- 
dren of  many  who  drink  a  predisposition  to  intemperance,  insanity,  and 
various  bodily  and  mental  diseases,  causing  diminution  of  strength,  fee- 
bleness of  vision,  fickleness  of  purpose,  and  premature  old  age,  and  induc- 
ing, in  all  future  generations,  deterioration  of  moral  and  physical  character. 
Alcoholic  drinks  are  thus  the  implacable  foe  of  mab  as  an  individual. 

1.  The  legalized  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating 
drinks  minister  to  their  use,  and  teach  the  erroneous  and  destructive 
sentiment  that  such  use  is  right,  thus  tending  to  produce  and  perpetuate 
the  above  mentioned  evils. 

2.  To  the  home  it  is  an  enemy — proving  itself  to  be  a  disturber  and  de- 
stroyer of  its  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness ;  taking  from  it  the  earnings 
of  the  husband ;  depriving  the  dependent  wife  and  children  of  essential 
food,  clothing,  and  education ;  bringing  into  it  profanity,  abuse,  and  vio- 
lence ;  setting  at  naught  the  vows  of  the  marriage  altar ;  breaking  up  the 
family  and  sundering  the  children  from  the  parents,  and  thus  destroying 
one  of  the  most  beneficent  institutions  of  our  Creator,  and  removing  the 
sure  foundation  of  good  Gt>vernment,  National  prosperity,  and  welfare. 

3.  To  the  community  it  is  equally  an  enemy — producing  vice,  demorali- 
zation, and  wickedness ;  its  places  of  sale  being  resorts  of  gaming,  lewd- 
ness, and  debauchery,  and  the  hiding-places  of  those  who  prey  upon  society* 
counteracting  the  efficacy  of  religious  effort,  and  of  all  means  of  intel- 
lectual elevation,  moral  purity,  social  happinesss,  and  the  eternal  good  of 
mankind,  without  rendering  any  counteracting  or  compensating  benefits; 
being  in  its  influence  and  effect  evil  and  only  evil,  and  that  continually. 

4.  To  the  State  it  is  equally  an  enemy — legislative  inquiries,  judicial 
investigations,  and  official  reports  of  all  penal,  reformatory,  and  dependent 
institutions,  showing  that  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  such  beverages  is 
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the  promoting  cause  of  intemperance,  crime,  and  pauperism,  and  of  de- 
mands upon  public  and  private  charity,  imposing  the  larger  part  of  taxa- 
tion, paralysing  thrift,  industry,  manufactures,  and  commercial  life,  which, 
but  for  it,  would  be  unnecessary;  disturbing  the  peace  of  streets  and  high- 
ways; filling  prisons  and  poor-houses;  corrupting  politics,  legislation,  and 
the  execution  of  the  laws;  shortening  lives;  diminishing  health,  industry, 
and  productive  power  in  manufactures  and  art,  and  is  manifestly  unjust 
as  well  as  injurious  to  the  community  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  and  is 
contrary  to  all  just  views  ot  civil  liberty,  as  well  as  a  violation  of  the  fun- 
damental maxim  of  our  common  law,  to  use  your  own  property  or  liberty 
80  as  not  to  injure  others. 

5.  It  is  neither  right  nor  politic  for  the  State  to  aflTord  legal  protection 
to  any  traffic  or  any  system  which  tends  to  waste  the  resources,  to  corrupt 
the  social  habits,  and  to  destroy  the  health  and  lives  of  the  people ;  that 
the  importation,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  is  proven 
to  be  inimical  to  the  true  interests  of  the  individual  home,  community, 
and  State,  and  destructive  to  the  order  and  welfare  of  society,  and  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  classed  among  crimes  to  be  prohibited. 

6.  In  this  time  of  profound  peace  at  home  and  abroad,  the  entire  sepa- 
ration of  the  General  Government  from  the  drink  traffic,  and  its  prohibi- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  Territories,  and  in  all  places  and  ways 
over  which,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress  has  control  and  power,  is  a 
political  issue  of  the  first  importance  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
Nation.  There  can  be  no  stable  peace  and  protection  to  personal  liberty, 
life,  or  property,  until  secured  by  National  or  State  Constitutional  provis- 
ions, enforced  by  adequate  laws. 

7.  All  legitimate  industries  require  deliverance  from  the  taxation  and 
loss  which  the  liquor  traffic  imposes  upon  them,  and  financial  or  other  leg- 
islation could  not  accomplish  so  much  to  increase  production  and  cause  a 
demand  for  labor,  and  as  a  result,  for  the  comforts  of  living,  as  the  sup- 
pression of  this  traffic  would  bring  to  thousands  of  homes  as  one  of  its 
blessings. 

8.  The  administration  of  the  Government  and  the  execution  of  the  laws 
are  through  political  parties ;  and  we  arraign  the  Republican  party,  which 
has  been  in  continuous  power  in  the  Nation  for  twenty  years,  as  being  false 
to  duty,  as  false  to  loudly-proclaimed  principles  of  equal  justice  to  all  and 
special  favors  to  none,  and  of  protection  to  the  weak  and  dependent,  in- 
sensible to  the  mischief  which  the  trade  in  liquor  has  constantly  inflicted 
upon  industry,  trade,  commerce,  and  the  social  happiness  of  the  people ;  that 
6,652  distilleries,  3,830  breweries,  and  175,266  places  for  the  sale  of  these 
poisonous  liquors,  involving  an  annual  waste  to  the  Nation  of  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  the  sacrifice  of  one  hundred  thousand 
lives,  have,  under  its  legislation,  grown  up  and  been  fostered  as  a  legiti- 
mate source  of  revenue;  that  during  its  history,  six  Territories  have  been 
admitted  into  the  Union,  with  Constitutions  provided  and  approved  by 
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Congress,  but  the  prohibition  of  this  debasing  and  destructive  traffic  has 
not  been  provided,  nor  even  the  people  given,  at  the  time  of  admission, 
power  to  forbid  it  in  any  one  of  them.  Its  history  further  shows,  that  not 
in  a  single  instance  has  an  original  prohibitory  law  been  passed  by  any 
State  that  was  controlled  by  it,  while  in  four  States,  so  governed,  the  laws 
found  on  its  advent  to  power  have  been  repealed.  At  its  National  conven- 
tion in  1872,  it  declared,  as  part  of  its  party  faith,  that  "  it  disapproves  of 
the  resort  to  unconstitutional  laws  for  the  purpose  of  removing  evils,  by 
interference  with  rights  not  surrendered  by  the  people  to  either  the  State 
or  National  Government,"  which,  the  author  of  this  plank,  says,  was 
adopted  by  the  platform  committee  with  the  full  and  Implicit  understand- 
ing that  its  purpose  was  the  discountenancing  of  all  so-called  temperance^ 
prohiHitory,  and  Sunday  laws. 

9.  We  arraign,  also,  the  Democratic  party  as  unfaithful  and  unworthy 
of  reliance  on  this  question ;  for,  although  not  clothed  with  power,  but 
occupying  the  relation  of  an  opposition  party  during  twenty  years  past, 
strong  in  ijiumbers  and  organization,  it  has  allied  itself  with  liquor-traf- 
fickers, and  become,  in  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  their  special  political 
defenders,  and  in  its  National  convention  in  1876,  as  an  krticle  of  its  politi- 
cal faith,  declared  against  prohibition  and  just  laws  in  restraint  of  the 
trade  in  drink,  by  saying  it  was  opposed  to  what  it  was  pleased  to  call  "  all 
sumptuary  laws.''    The  National  party  has  been  dumb  on  this  question. 

10.  Drink- traffickers,  having  the  history  and  experience  of  all  ages, 
climes,  and  conditions  of  men,  declaring  their  business  destructive  of  all 
good— finding  no  support  in  the  Bible,  morals,  or  reason — appeal  to  mis- 
applied laws  for  their  justification,  and  intrench  themselves  behind  the  evil 
elements  of  political  party  for  defense,  party  tactics  and  party  inertia  be- 
come battling  forces,  protecting  this  evil. 

11.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts  and  history,  we  cordially  invite  all 
voters,  without  regard  to  former  party  affiliations,  to  unite  with  us  in  the 
use  of  the  ballot  for  the  abolition  of  the  drinking  system,  under  the  au- 
thority of  our  National  and  State  Governments.  We  also  demand,  as  a 
right,  that  women,  having  the  privileges  of  citizens  in  other  respects,  be 
clothed  with  the  ballot  for  their  protection,  and  as  a  rightful  means  for 
the  proper  settlement  of  the  liquor  question. 

12.  To  remove  the  apprehension  of  some  who  allege  that  a  loss  of  public 
revenue  would  follow  the  suppression  of  the  direct  trade,  we  confidently 
point  to  the  experience  of  Governments  abroad  and  at  home,  which 
shows  that  thrift  and  revenue  from  the  consumption  of  l^itimate  manu- 
factures and  commerce  have  so  largely  followed  the  abolition  of  drink  as 
to  fully  supply  all  loss  of  liquor  taxes. 

13.  We  recognize  the  good  providence  of  Almighty  God,  who  has  pre- 
served and  prospered  us  as  a  Nation ;  and,  asking  for  'his  Spirit  to  guide 
us  to  ultimate  success,  we  look  for  it,  relying  upon  his  oumipoten^  arm- 
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1880.-DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM— CINCINNATI,  JUNE  22. 

The  Democrats  of  the  United  States,  in  convention  assembled,  declare : 

1.  We  pledge  ourselves  anew  to  the  Constitutional  doctrines  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Democratic  party,  as  illustrated  by  the  teachings  and  exam- 
ples of  a  long  line  of  Democratic  statesmen  and  patriots,  and  embodied  in 
the  platform  of  the  last  National  Contention  of  the  party. 

2.  Opposition  to  centralization,  and  to  that  dangerous  spirit  of  en- 
croachment which  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments 
in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the  form  of  Government,  a  real  des- 
potism ;  no  sumptuary  laws ;  separation  of  the  Church  and  State  for  the  • 
good  of  each ;  common  schoob  fostered  and  protected. 

3.  Home  rule ;  honest  money,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver,  and  paper 
convertible  into  coin  on  demand;  the  strict  maintenance  of  the  public 
faith,  State  and  National ;  and  a  tariff  for  revenue  only ;  the  subordina- 
tion of  the  military  to  the  civil  power;  and  a  general  and  thorough  re- 
form of  the  civil  service. 

4.  The  right  to  a  free  ballot  is  a  right  preservative  of  all  rights ;  and 
most  and  shall  be  maintained  in  every  part  of  the  United  States. 

5.  The  existing  Administration  is  the  representative  of  conspiracy  only ; 
and  its  claim  of  right  to  surround  the  ballot-boxes  with  troops  and  deputy 
marshals,  to  intimidate  and  obstruct  the  elections,  and  the  unprecedented 
use  of  the  veto  to  maintain  its  corrupt  and  despotic  power,  insults  the 
people  and  imperils  their  institutions.  We  execrate  the  course  of  thb 
Adminbtration  in  making  places  in  the  civil  service  a  reward  for  politi- 
caFcrime;  and  demand  a  reform,  by  statute,  which  shall  make  it  forever 
impossible  for  a  defeated  candidate  to  bribe  hb  way  to  the  seat  of  a 
usurper  by  billeting  villains  upon  the  people. 

6.  The  great  fraud  of  1876-7,  by  which,  upon  a  false  count  of  the  elec- 
toral votes  of  two  States,  the  candidate  defeated  at  the  polls  was  declared 
to  be  President,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  American  history,  the  will  of  the 
people  was  set  aside  nnder  a  threat  of  military  violence,  struck  a  deadly 
blow  at  our  system  of  representative  government.  The  Democratic  party, 
to  preserve  the  country  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  submitted  for  the 
time,  in  the  firm  and  patriotic  belief  that  the  people  would  punish  the 
crime  in  1880.  This  issue  precedes  and  dwarfs  every  other.  It  imposes  a 
more  sacred  duty  upon  the  people  of  the  Union  than  ever  addressed  the 
consciences  of  a  Nation  of  freemen. 

7.  The  resolution  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  not  again  to  be  a  candidate  for 
the  exalted  place  to  which  he  was  elected  by  a  majority  of  his  countrymen* 
and  from  which  he  was  excluded  by  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party, 
b  received  by  the  Democrats  of  the  United  States  with  deep  sensibility, 
and  they  declare  their  confidence  in  his  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  integrity 
unshaken  by  the  assaults  of  the  common  enemy,  and  they  further  assure 
him  that  he  is  followed  into  the  retirement  he  has  chosen  for  himself  by 
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the  sympathy  and  respect  of  his  fellow-citizens,  who  regard  him  as  one 
who,  by  elevating  the  standard  of  the  public  morality,  and  adorning  and 
purifying  the  public  servicei  merits  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  his  party. 

8.  Free  ships,  and  a  living  chance  for  American  commerce  upon  the 
seas;  and  on  the  land,  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  transportation  lines, 
corporations,  or  monopolies. 

9.  Amendments  of  the  Burlingame  treaty ;  no  more  Chinese  immigra- 
tion, except  for  travel,  education,  and  foreign  commerce,  and,  therein,  care- 
fully guarded. 

10.  Public  money  and  public  credit  for  public  purposes  solely,  and  pub- 
lic land  for  actual  settlers. 

11.  The  Democratic  party  is  the  friend  of  labor  and  the  laboring  man, 
and  pledges  itself  to  protect  him  alike  against  the  cormorants  and  the  com- 
mune. 

12.  We  congratulate  the  country  upon  the  honesty  and  thrift  of  a  Dem- 
ocratic Congress,  which  has  reduced  the  public  expenditure  $10,000,000  a 
year ;  upon  the  continuation  of  prosperity  at  home  and  the  National  honor 
abroad ;  and,  above  all,  upon  the  promise  of  such  a  change  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Government  as  shall  insure  a  genuine  and  lasting  reform 
in  every  department  of  the  public  service. 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE,  OF  MAINE, 

ON    THE    FALSE   ISSUE    RAISED   BY  THE  DEMOCRATIC   PARTY, 

Delivered  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  Aprll  14, 1879. 

[The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  bill  making  appropriations 
for  the  support  of  the  army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1880,  and 
for  other  purposes,  Mr.  Blaine  said :] 

Mr.  President:  The  existing  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  numbered 
2002  reads  thus : 

No  military  or  naval  officer,  or  other  person  engaged  in  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, or  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  shall  order,  bring,  keep,  or 
have  under  his  authority  or  control,  any  troops  or  armed  men  at  the  place 
where  any  general  or  special  election  is  held  in  any  State,  unless  it  be 
necessary  to  repel  the  armed  enemies  of  the  United  States,  or  to  keep  the 
peace  at  the  polls. 

The  object  of  the  proposed  section,  which  has  just  been  read  al  the 
Clerk's  desk,  is  to  get  rid  of  the  eight  closing  words,  namely,  "  or  to  keep 
the  peace  at  the  polls,''  and  therefore  the  mode  of  l^islation  proposed  in 
the  Army  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is  an  unusual  mode;  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary mode.  If  you  want  to  take  off*  a  single  sentence  at  the  end  of  a 
section  in  the  Revised  Statutes  the  ordinary  way  is  to  strike  off  those 
words,- but  the  mode  chosen  in  this  bill  is  to  repeat  and  re-enact  the  whole 
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section,  leaving  those  few  words  out.  While  1  do  not  wisli  to  be  need- 
lessly suspicious  on  a  small  point,  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  this  did  not 
happen  by  accident,  but  that  it  came  by  design.  If  I  may  so  speak,  it 
came  of  cunning,  the  intent  being  to  create  the  impression  that  whereas 
the  Republicans  in  the  administration  of  the  General  Government  had 
been  using  troops  right  and  left,  hither  and  thither,  in  every  direction,  as 
soon  as  the  Democrats  got  power  they  enacted  this  section.  I  can  imagine 
Democratic  candidates  for  Congress  all  over  the  country  reading  this  sec- 
tion to  gaping  and  listening  audiences  as  one  of  the  first  offsprings  of 
Democratic  reform,  whereas  every  word  of  it,  every  syllable  of  it,  from  its 
first  to  its  last,  is  the  enactment  of  a  Republican  Congress. 

I  repeat  that  this  nnnsual  form  presents  a  dishonest  issue,  whether  so 
intended  or  not.  It  presents  the  issue  that  as  soon  as  the  Democrats  got 
possession  of  the  Federal  Government  they  proceeded  to  enact  the  clause 
which  is  thus  expressed.  The  law  was  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress 
in  1865.  There  were  forty-six  Senators  sitting  in  this  chamber  at  that 
time,  of  whom  only  ten,  or  at  most  eleven,  were  Democrats.  The  House 
of  Representatives  was  overwhelmingly  Republican.  We  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  war.  The  Republican  Administration  had  a  million  or  possi- 
bly twelve  hundred  thousand  bayonets  at  its  command.  Thus  circum- 
stanced and  thus  surrounded,  with  the  amplest  possible  power  to  interfere 
with  elections,  had  they  so  designed,  with  soldiers  in  every  hamlet  and 
county  of  the  United  States,  the  Republican  party  themselves  placed  that 
provision  on  the  statute-book,  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  their  President, 
signed  it. 

I  beg  you  to  observe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  in  the 
legislation  of  the  United  States  in  which  any  restrictive  clause  whatever 
was  put  upon  the  statute-book  in  regard  to  the  use  of  troops  at  the  polls. 
The  Republican  party  did  it  with  the  Senate  and  the  House  in  their  con- 
trol. Abraham  Lincoln  signed  it  when  he  was  Commander-in-Chief  of  an 
army  larger  than  ever  Napoleon  Bonaparte  had  at  his  command.  So 
much  by  way  of  correcting  an  ingenious  and  studied  attempt  at  misrepre- 
sentation. 

The  alleged  object  is  to  strike  out  the  few  words  that  authorize  the  use 
of  troops  to  keep  peace  at  the  polls.  This  country  has  been  alarmed,  I 
rather  think  indeed  amused,  at  the  great  effort  made  to  create  a  wide- 
spread impression  that  the  Republican  party  relies  for  its  popular  strength 
upon  the  use  of  the  bayonet.  This  Democratic  Congress  has  attempted  to 
give  a  bad  name  to  this  country  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  to 
give  it  on  a  false  issue.  They  have  raised  an  issue  that  has  no  foundation 
in  fact — that  is  false  in  whole  and  detail,  false  in  the  charge,  false  in  all 
the  specifications.  That  impression  sought  to  be  created,  as  I  say,  not 
only  throughout  the  North  American  continent,  but  in  Europe  to-day,  is 
that  elections  are  attempted  in  this  country  to  be  controlled  by  the  bay- 
onet. •  ««*«««•• 
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Mr.  President,  it  was  said,  as  the  old  maxim  has  it,  that  the  soothsayers 
of  Rome  could  not  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smiling.  There  are 
not  two  Democratic  Senators  on  this  floor  who  can  go  into  the  cloak  room 
and  look  each  other  in  the  face  without  smiling  at  this  talk,  or  more  ap- 
propriately, I  should  say  without  blushing — the  whole  thing  is  such  a  pro- 
digious and  absolute  farce,  such  a  miserably  manufactured  false  issue, 
such  a  pretense  without  the  slightest  foundation  in  the  world,  and  talked 
about  most  and  denounced  the  loudest  in  States  that  have  not  had  a 
single  Federal  soldier.  In  New  England  we  have  three  hundred,  and 
eighty  soldiers.  Throughout  the  South  it  does  not  run  quite  seventy  to 
to  the  million  people.  In  New  England  we  have  absolutely  one  hundred 
and  twenty  soldiers  to  the  million.  New  England  is  far  more  overrun  to- 
day by  the  Federal  soldier,  immensely  more,  than  the  whole  South  is.  I 
never  heard  anybody  complain  about  it  in  New  England,  or  express  any 
great  fear  of  his  liberties  being  endangered  by  the  presence  of  a  handful  of 
troops.  ♦  ©«*♦♦♦ 

What  then  is  the  real  motive  underlying  this  movement?  Senators  on 
that  side,  Democratic  orators  on  the  stump,  can  not  make  any  sensible  set 
of  men  at  the  cross-roads  believe  that  they  are  afraid  of  eleven  hundred 
and  fifty-five  soldiers  distributed  one  to  each  county  in  the  South.  The 
minute  you  state  that,  everybody  sees  the  utter,  palpable,  and  laughable 
absurdity  of  it,  and  therefore  we  must  go  further  and  find  a  motive  for  all 
this  cry.  We  want  to  find  out,  to  use  a  familiar  and  vulgar  phrase,  what 
is  "  the  cat  under  the  meal."  It  is  not  the  troops.  That  is  evident.  There 
are  more  troops  by  fifty  per  cent,  scattered  through  the  Northern  States 
east  of  the  Mississippi  to-day  than  through  the  Southern  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  yet  nobody  in  the  North  speaks  of  it ;  everybody  would 
be  laughed  at  for  speaking  of  it ;  and  therefore  the  issue,  I  take  no  risk  in 
stating,  I  make  bold  to  declare,  that  this  issue  on  the  troops,  being  a  false 
one,  being  one  without  foundation,  conceals  the  true  issue,  which  is  simply 
to  get  rid  of  tlie  Federal  presence  at  Federal  elections,  to  get  rid  of  the 
civil  poiver  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  election  of  Representatives  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  That  is  the  whole  of  it ;  and  disguise  it  as  you 
may  there  is  nothing  else  in  it  or  of  it. 

You  simply  want  to  get  rid  of  the  supervision  by  the  Federal,  Govern- 
ment of  the  election  of  Representatives  to  Congress  through  civil  means; 
and  therefore  this  bill  connects  itself  directly  with  another  bill,  and  you 
can  not  discuss  this  military  bill  without  discussing  a  bill  which  we  had 
before  us  last  winter,  known  as  the  Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial 
Appropriation  Bill.  I  am  quite  well  aware,  I  profess  to  be  as  well  aware 
as  any  one,  that  it  is  not  permissible  for  me  to  discuss  a  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing before  the  other  House.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  propriety  and 
parliamentary  rule  forbid  that  I  should  speak  of  what  is  done  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  ;  but  I  know  very  well  that  I  am  not  forbidden 
to  speak  of  that  wliich  is  not  done  in  the  House  of  Representatives.     I  am 
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quite  free  to  speak  of  the  things  that  are  not  done  there,  and  therefore  I 
am  free  to  declare  that  neither  this  Military  Bill  nor  the  Legislative,  Ex- 
ecutive, and  Judicial  Appropriation  Bill  ever  emanated  from  any  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  at  all ;  that  they  are  not  the  work  of 
any  committee  of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  and,  although  the  present 
House  of  Bepresentatives  is  almost  evenly  halanced  in  party  division,  no 
solitary  suggestion  has  heen  allowed  to  come  from  the  minority  of  that 
House  in  regard  to  the  shaping  of  these  bills.  Where  do  they  come  from  ? 
We  are  not  left  to  infer;  we  are  not  even  left  to  the  Yankee  privilege  of 
guessing,  because  we  know.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck] 
obligingly  told  us — I  have  his  exact  words  here — "that  the  honorable 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  was  the  chairman  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Democratic  party  to  see  how  it  was  best  to  present  all  these 
questions  before  us." 

We  are  told,  too,  rather  a  novel  thing,  that  if  we  do  not  take  these 
laws,  we  are  not  to  have  the  appropriations.  I  believe  it  has  been  an- 
nounced in  both  branches  of  Congress,  I  suppose  on  the  authority  of  the 
Democratic  caucus,  that  if  we  do  not  take  these  bills  as  they  are  planned, 
we  shall  not  have  any  of  the  appropriations  that  go  with  them.  The  hon- 
orable Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hereford]  told  it  to  us  on  Fri- 
day ;  the  honorable  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Thurman]  told  it  to  us  last 
session ;  the  honorable  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Beck]  told  it  to  us  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the  legions  who  told  us 
so  in  the  other  House.  They  say  all  these  appropriations  are  to  be  re- 
fused— not  merely  the  Army  appropriation,  for  they  do  not  stop  at  that 
Look  for  a  moment  at  the  Legislative  bill  that  came  from  the  Democratic 
caucus.  Here  is  an  appropriation  in  it  for  defraying  the  expenses  of  the 
Supreme  Court  and  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  United  States, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  etc., "  $2,800,000 :  Ptomded  "—provided 
what? 

That  the  following  sections  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  relating  to  elections 
[going  on  to  recite  them]  be  repealed. 

That  is,  you  will  pass  an  appropriation  for  the  support  of  the  Judiciary 
of  the  United  States  only  on  condition  of  this  repeal.  We  often  speak  of  this 
Government  being  divided  between  three  great  departments — the  Execu- 
tive, the  Legislative,  and  the  Judicial — co-ordinate,  independent,  equal. 
The  Legislative,  under  the  control  of  a  Democratic  caucus,  now  steps  for- 
ward and  says :  "  We  offer  to  the  Executive  this  bill,  and  if  he  does  not 
sign  it,  we  are  going  to  starve  the  Judiciary."  That  is  carrying  the  thing 
a  little  further  than  I  have  ever  known.  We  do  not  merely  propose  to 
starve  the  Executive  if  he  will  not  sign  the  bill,  but  we  propose  to  starve 
the  Judiciary,  that  has  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  question. 
That  has  been  boldly  avowed  on  this  floor ;  that  has  been  boldly  avowed 
in  the  other  House ;  that  has  been  boldly  avowed  in  Democratic  papers 
throughout  the  country.  ♦♦***» 
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There  is  the  Congressional  Library  that  has  become  the  pride  of  the 
whole  American  people  for  its  magnificent  growth  and  extent.  You  say 
it  shall  not  have  one  dollar  to  take  care  of  it,  much  less  add  a  new.  book, 
unless  the  Pre8i4ent  signs  these  bills.  There  is  the  Department  of  State 
that  we  think,  throughout  the  history  of  the  Government,  has  been  a  great 
pride  to  this  country  for  the  ability  with  which  it  has  conducted  our  for- 
eign affairs ;  it  is  also  to  be  starved.  You  say  we  shall  not  have  any  inter- 
course with  foreign  nations,  not  a  dollar  shall  be  appropriated  therefor  un- 
less the  President  signs  these  bills.  There  is  the  Light-House  Board  that 
provides  for  the  beacons  and  the  warnings  on  seventeen  thousand  miles  of 
sea  and  gulf  and  lake  coast.  You  say  those  lights  shall  all  go  out  and  not 
a  dollar  shall  be  appropriated  for  the  Board  if  the  President  does  not  sign 
these  bills.  There  are  the  mints  of  the  United  States  at  Philadelphia, 
New  Orleans,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  coining  silver  and  coining  gold — not 
a  dollar  shall  be  appropriated  for  them  if  the  President  does  not  sign  these 
bills.  There  is  the  Patent  Office,  the  patents  issued  which  embody  the  in- 
vention of  the  country — not  a  dollar  for  them.  The  Pension  Bureau  shall 
cease  its  operations  unless  these  bills  are  signed,  and  patriotic  soldiers  may 
starve.  The  Agricultural  Bureau,  the  Postoffice  Department,  every  one  of 
the  great  executive  functions  of  the  Government  is  threatened,  taken  by 
the  throat,  highwayman-style,  collared  on  the  highway,  commanded  to 
stand  and  deliver  in  th^  name  of  the  Democratic  Congressional  caucus. 
That  is  what  it  is;  simply  that.  No  committee  of  this  Congress  in  either 
branch  has  ever  recommended  that  legislation — not  one.  Simply  a  Demo- 
cratic caucus  has  done  it. 

Of  course  this  is  new.  We  are  learning  something  every  day.  I  think 
you  may  search  the  records  of  the  Federal  Government  in  vain ;  it  will 
take  some  one  much  more  industrious  in  that  search  than  I  have  ever 
been,  and  much  more  observant  than  I  have  ever  been,  to  find  any 
possible  parallel  or  any  possible  suggestion  in  our  past  history  of  any 
such  thing.  Most  of  the  Senators  who  sit  in  this  chamber  can  remem- 
ber some  vetoes  by  Presidents  that  shook  this  country  to  its  center 
with  excitement.  The  veto  of  the  National  Bank  Bill  by  Jackson  in  1832, 
remembered  by  the  oldest  in  this  chamber ;  the  veto  of  the  National  Bank 
Bill  in  1841  by  Tyler,  remembered  by  those  not  the  oldest,  shook  this  coun- 
try with  a  political  excitement  which  up  to  that  time  had  scarcely  a  par- 
allel ;  and  it  was  believed,  whether  rightfully  or  wrongfully  is  no  matter, 
it  was  believed  by  those  who  advocated  those  financial  measures  at  the 
time,  that  they  were  of  the  very  last  importance  to  the  well-being  and  pros- 
perity of  the  people  of  the  Union.  That  was  believed  by  the  great  and 
shining  lights  of  that  day.  It  was  believed  by  that  man  of  imperial  char- 
acter and  imperious  will,  the  great  Senator  from  Kentucky.  It  was  be- 
lieved by  Mr.  Webster,  the  greatest  of  New  England  Senators.  When 
Jackson  vetoed  the  one  or  Tyler  vetoed  the  other,  did  you  ever  hear  a  sug- 
gestion that  those  bank  charters  should  be  put  on  appropriation  bills  or 
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that  there  should  not  be  a  dollar  to  run  the  Government  until  they  were 
signed?  So  far  from  it  that,  in  1841,  when  temper  was  at  its  height,  when 
the  Whig  party,  in  addition  to  losing  their  great  measure,  lost  it  under 
the  sting  and  the  irritation  of  what  they  believed  was  a  desertion  by  the 
President  whom  they  had  chosen ;  and  when  Mr.  Clay,  goaded  by  all  these 
considerations,  rose  to  debate  the  question  in  the  Senate,  he  repelled  the 
suggestion  of  William  C.  Rives,  of  Virginia,  who  attempted  to  make  upon 
him  the  point  that  he  had  indulged  in  some  threat  involving  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Executive.  Mr.  Clay  rose  to  his  full  height  and  thus  re- 
sponded : 

"  I  said  nothing  whatever  of  any  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  President 
to  conform  his  judgment  to  the  opinions  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, although  the  Senator  argued  as  if  I  had,  and  persevered  in 
80  arguing  after  repeated  correction.  I  said  no  such  thing.  I  know  and 
I  respect  the  perfect  independence  of  each  department,  acting  within  its 
proper  sphere,  of  the  other  departments.^'  ♦  *  »  ♦ 

Some  gentleman  may  rise  and  say,  "  Do  you  call  it  revolution  to  put  an 
amendment  on  an  appropriation  bill?"  Of  course  not.  There  have  been 
a  great  many  amendments  put  on  appropriation  bills,  some  mischievous 
and  some  harmless;  but  I  call  it  the  audacity  of  revolution  for  any  Sen- 
ator or  Representative,  or  any  caucus  of  Senators  or  Representatives,  to 
get  together  and  say^  '^  We  will  have  this  legislation  or  we  will  stop  the 
great  departments  of  the  Government."  That  is  revolutionary.  I  do  not 
think  it  will  amount  to  revolution ;  my  opinion  is  it  will  not.  I  think 
that  is  a  revolution  that  will  not  go  around ;  I  think  that  is  a  revolution 
which  will  not  revolve ;  I  think  that  is  a  revolution  whose  wheel  will  not 
turn ;  but  it  is  a  revolution  if  persisted  in,  and  if  not  persisted  in,  it  must 
be  backed  out  from  with  ignominy.  The  Democratic  party  in  Congress 
have  put  themselves  exactly  in  this  position  to-day,  that  if  they  go  for- 
ward in  the  announced  programme,  they  march  to  revolution.  I  think 
they  will,  in  the  end,  go  back  in  an  ignominious  retreat.  That  is  my 
judgment. 

The  extent  to  which  they  control  the  legislation  of  the  country  is  worth 
pointing  out  In  round  numbers,  the  Southern  people  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  Union.  I  am  not  permitted  to  speak  of  the 
organization  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  can  refer  to  that  of 
the  last  House.  In  the  last  House  of  Representatives,  of  the  forty-two 
standing  committees  the  South  had  twenty-five.  I  am  not  blaming  the 
honorable  Speaker  for  it.  He  was  hedged  in  by  partisan  forces,  and  could 
not  avoid  it.  In  this  very  Senate,  out  of  thirty-four  standing  committees 
the  South  has  twenty-two.  I  am  not  calling  these  things  up  just  now  in 
reproach;  lam  only  showing  what  an  admirable  prophet  the  late  Vice 
President  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  was,  and  how  entirely  true  all  his 
words  have  been,  and  how  he  has  lived  to  see  them  realized.    ♦        *       * 
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JAMES  A.  GARFIELD,  OF  OHIO, 

In  the  National  Republican  Convention  at  Chicago,  June,  1880. 
Nominating  John  Shebman  fob  the  Pmsidency. 
I  have  witnessed  the  extraordinary  scenes  of  this' convention  with  de^ 
solicitude.    No  emotion  touches  mj  heart  more  quickly  than  a  sentiment 
in  honor  of  a  great  and  noble  character.    But  as  I  sat  on  these  seats  and 
witnessed  these  demonstrations,  it  seemed  to  me  youtwere  a  human  ocean 
in  a  tempest.    I  have  seen  the  sea  lashed  into  a  fury  and  tossed  into  a 
spray,  and  its  grandeur  moves  the  soul  of  the  dullest  man.    But  I  remem- 
ber that  it  is  not  the  billows,  but  the  calm  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  all 
heights  and  depths  are  measured.    When  the  storm  has  passed  and  the 
hour  of  calm  settles  on  the  ocean,  when  the  sunlight  bathes  its  smooth  sur- 
face, then  the  astronomer  and  surveyor  takes  the  level  from  which  he 
measures  all  terrestrial  heights  and  depths.    Gentlemen  of  the  convention, 
your  present  temper  may  not  mark  the  healthful   pulse  of  our  people. 
When  our  enthusiasm  has  passed,  when  the  emotions  of  this  hour  have 
subsided,  we  shall  find  the  calm  level  of  public  opinion  below  the  storm 
from  which  the  thoughts  of  a  mighty  people  are  to  be  measured,  and  by 
which  their,  final  action  will  be  determined.    Not  here,  in  this  brilliant 
circle  where  fifteen  thousand  men  and  women  are  assembled,  is  the  destiny 
of  the  Republic  to  be  decreed ;  not  here,  where  I  see  the  enthusiastic  faces 
of  seven  hundred  and  fifty-six  delegates  waiting  to  cast  their  votes  into  the 
urn  and  determine  the  choice  of  their  party ;  but  by  four  million  Repub- 
lican firesides,  where  the  thoughtful  fathers,  with  their  wives  and  children 
about  them,  with  the  calm  thoughts  inspired  by  love  of  home  and  love  of 
country,  with  the  history  of  the  past,  the  hopes  of  the  future,  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  great  men  who  have  adorned  and  blessed  our  Nation  in 
days  gone  by — there  God  prepares  the  verdict  that  shall  determine  the 
wisdom  of  our  work  to-night.     Not  in  Chicago  in  the  heat  of  June,  but  in 
the  sober,  quiet  that  comes  between  now  and  the  melancholy  days  of  No- 
vember, in  the  silence  of  deliberate  judgment,  will  this  great  question  be 
settled.     Let  us  aid  them  to-nighl. 

But  now,  gentlemen  of,  the  convention,  what  do  we  want  ?  Bear  with 
me  a  moment.  Heai  me  for  this  cause,  and  for  a  moment  be  silent^  that 
you  may  hear.  Twenty-five  years  ago  this  Republic  was  wearing  a  triple 
chain  of  bondage.  Long  familiarity  with  traflBc  in  the  bodies  and  souls 
of  men  had  paralyzed  the  conscience  of  a  majority  of  our  people.  The 
baleful  doctrine  of  State  Sovereignty  had  shocked  and  weakened  the 
noblest  and  most  beneficent  powers  of  the  National  Government,  and  the 
grasping  power  of  slavery  was  seizing  the  virgin  territory  of  the  West 
and  dragging  it  into  the  den  of  eternal  bondage.  At  that  crisis  the 
Republican  party  was  bom.  It  drew  its  first  inspiration  from  that  fire  of 
liberty  which  God  has  lighted  in  every  man's  heart,  and  which  all  tiie 
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powers  of  ignorance  and  tyranny  can  never  wholly  extinguish.  The  Re- 
publican party  came  to  deliver  and  save  the  Republic.  It  entered  the 
arena  when  the  beleaguered  and  assailed  Territories  were  struggling  for 
freedom,  and  drew  around  them  the  sacred  circle  of  liberty  which  the 
demon  of  slavery  has  never  dared  to  cross.  It  made  them  free  forever. 
Strengthened  by  its  victory  on  the  frontier,  the  young  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  that  great  man  who,  on  thb  spot,  twenty  years  ago,  was  made 
its  leader,  entered  the  National  capital  and  assumed  the  high  duties  of 
the  Government.  The  light  which  shone  from  its  banner  dispelled  the 
darkness  in  which  slavery  had  enshrouded  the  capital,  and  melted  the 
shackles  of  every  slave,  and  consumed,  in  the  fire  of  liberty,  every  slave- 
pen  within  the  shadow  of  the  CapitoL  Our  national  industries,  by  an 
impoverishing  policy,  were  themselves  prostrated,  and  the  streams  of  reve- 
nue flowed  in  such  feeble  currents  that  the  Treasury  itself  was  well  nigh 
empty.  The  money  of  the  people  was  the  wretched  notes  of  two  thousand 
uncontrolled  and  irresponsible  State  banking  corporations,  which  was  fill- 
ing the  country  with  a  circulation  that  poisoned  rather  than  sustained  the 
life  of  business.  The  Republican  party  changed  all  this.  It  abolished 
the  babel  of  confusion,  and  gave  the  country  a  currency  as  national  as  its 
flag,  based  upon  the  sacred  faith  of  the  people.  It  threw  its  protecting 
arm  around  our  great  industries,  and  they  stood  erect  as  with  new  life.  It 
filled  with  the  spirit  of  true  nationality  all  the  great  functions  of  the  Gbv- 
emment.  It  confronted  a  rebellion  of  unexampled  magnitude,  with 
slavery  behind  it,  and,  under  God,  fought  the  final  battle  of  liberty  until 
victory  was  won.  Then,  after  the  storm  of  battle,  were  heard  the  sweet, 
calm  words  of  peace  uttered  by  the  conquering  Nation,  and  saying  to  the 
conquered  foe  that  lay  prostrate  at  its  feet:  "This  is  our  only  revenge, 
that  you  join  us  in  lifting  to  the  serene  firmament  of  the  Constitution,  to 
shine  like  stars  for  ever  and  ever,  the  immortal  principles  of  truth  and 
justice,  that  all  men,  white  or  black,  shall  be  free  and  stand  equal  before 
the  law." 

Then  came  the  question  of  reconstruction,  the  public  debt,  and  the  pub- 
lic faith.  In  the  settlement  of  the  questions  the  Republican  party  has 
completed  its  twenty-five  years  of  glorious  existence,  and  it  has  sent  us 
here  to  prepare  it  for  another  lustrum  of  duty  and  of  victory.  How  shall 
we  do  this  great  work?  We  can  not  do  it,  my  friends,  by  assailing  our 
Republican  brethren.  God  forbid  that  I  should  say  one  word  to  cast  a 
shadow  upon  any  name  on  the  roll  of  our  heroes.  This  coming  fight  is 
our  Thermopylae.  We  are  standing  upon  a  narrow  isthmus.  If  our  Spar- 
tan hosts  are  united,  we  can  withstand  all  the  Persians  that  the  Xerxes  of 
Democracy  can  bring  against  us.  Let  us  hold  our  ground  this  one  year, 
for  the  stars  in  their  courses  fight  for  us  in  the  future.  The  census  taken 
this  year  will  bring  reinforcements  and  continued  power.  But  in  order  to 
win  this  victory,  we  want  the  vote  of  every  Republican,  of  every  Ghrant 
44 
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Bepablican,  and  every  anti-Grant  Republican  in  America,  of  everj  Blaine 
man,  and  every  anti-Blaine  man.  The  vote  of  every  follower  of  every 
candidate  b  needed  to  make  our  success  certain ;  therefore  I  say,  gentle- 
men and  brethren,  we  are  here  to  take  calm  counsel  together,  and  inquire 
what  we  shall  do.  We  want  a  man  whose  life  and  opinions  embody  all 
the  achievements  of  which  I  have  spoken.  We  want  a  man  who,  standing 
on  a  mountain  height,  sees  all  the  achievements  of  our  past  history,  and 
carries  in  his  heart  the  memory  of  all  its  glorious  deeds,  and  who,  looking 
forward,  prepares  to  meet  the  labor  and  the  dangers  to  come.  We  Want 
one  who  will  act  in  no  spirit  of  unkindness  toward  those  we  lately  met  in 
battle.  The  Republican  party  offers  to  our  brethren  of  the  South  the  olive 
branch  of  peace,  and  wishes  them  to  return  to  brotherhood,  on  thb  su- 
preme condition,  that  it  shall  be  admitted  forever  and  forevermore,  that, 
in  the  war  for  the  Union,  we  were  right  and  they  were  wrong.  On  that 
supreme  condition  we  meet  them  as  brethren,  and  on  no  other.  We  ask 
them  to  share  with  us  the  blessings  and  honors  of  this  great  Republic 

Now,  gentlemen,  not  to  weary  you,  I  am  about  to  present  a  name  for 
your  consideration — the  name  of  a  man  who  was  the  comrade  and  associ- 
ate and  friend  of  nearly  all  those  noble  dead  whose  faces  look  down  upon  us 
from  these  walls  to-night;  a  man  who  began  his  career  of  public  service 
twenty-five  years  ago,  whose  first  duty  was  courageously  done  in  the  days 
of  peril  on  the  plains  of  Kansas,  when  the  first  red  drops  of  that  bloody 
shower  began  to  fall  which  finally  swelled  into  the  deluge  of  war.  He 
bravely  stood  by  young  Kansas  then,  and,  returning  to  his  duty  in  the 
National  Legislature,  through  all  subsequent  time,  his  pathway  has  been 
marked  by  labors  performed  in  every  department  of  legislation.  You  ask 
for  his  monuments.  I  point  you  to  twenty-five  years  of  National  statutes. 
Not  one  great  beneficent  statute  has  been  placed  in  onr  statute  books  with- 
out his  intelligent  and  powerful  aid.  He  aided  these  men  to  formulate 
the  laws  that  raised  our  great  armies  and  carried  us  througb  the  war. 
His  hand  was  seen  in  the  workmanship  of  those  statutes  that  restored  and 
brought  back  the  unity  and  married  calm  of  the  States.  His  hand  was 
in  all  that  great  legislation  that  created  the  war  currency,  and  in  a  still 
greater  work  that  redeemed  the  promises  of  the  Oovemment,  and  made 
the  currency  equal  to  gold.  And  when  at  last  called  from  the  halls  of 
legislation  into  a  high  executive  office  he  displayed  that  experience,  intel- 
ligence, firmness  and  poise  of  character  which  has  carried  us  through  a 
stormy  period  of  three  years.  With  one-half  the  public  press  crying  "cru- 
cify him,"  and  a  hostile  Congress  seeking  to  prevent  success,  in  all  this  he 
remained  unmoved  until  victory  crowned  him.  The  great  fiscal  affairs  of 
the  Nation,  and  the  great  business  interests  of  the  country,  he  has  guarded 
and  preserved,  while  executing  the  law  of  resumption  and  effecting  its  ob- 
ject without  a  jar  and  against  the  false  prophecies  of  one-half  of  the  press 
and  all  the  Democracy  of  this  continent.  He  has  shown  himself  able  to 
meet  with  calmness  the  great  emergencies  of  the  Oovemment  for  twenty- 
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fiye  years.  He  has  trodden  the  perilous  heights  of  puhlic  duty,  and  against 
all  the  shafts  of  malice  he  has  home  his  hreast  unharmed.  He  has  stood 
in  the  hlaze  of  "  that  fierce  light  that  beats  against  the  throne,"  but  its 
fiercest  ray  has  found  no  flaw  in  his  armor,  no  stain  on  his  shield.  I  do 
not  present  him  as  a  better  Bepublican  or  as  a  better  man  than  thousands 
of  others  we  honor,  but  I  present  him  for  your  deliberate  consideration. 
I  nominate  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio. 


DANIEL  DOUGHERTY,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 

Ih  the  Democbatio    National   Convention  at  Cincinnati,  June, 

1880,  Nominating  Winfield  Scott  Hancock  por  the 

Pbesidency. 

I  propose  to  present  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  the  convention 
the  name  of  one  who,  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  styled  "The  Superb,"  yet 
won  the  still  nobler  renown  as  a  military  Governor  whose  first  act  when 
in  command  of  Louisiana  and  Texas  was  to  salute  the  Constitution  by 
proclaiming  that  the  military  rule  shall  ever  be  subservient  to  the  civil 
power.  The  plighted  word  of  a  soldier  was  proved  by  the  acts  of  a  states- 
man. I  nominate  one  whose  name  will  suppress  all  factions,  will  be  alike 
acceptable  to  the  North  and  to  the  South — a  name  that  will  thrill  the  Ke- 
pnblic,  a  name,  if  nominated,  of  a  man  that  will  crush  the  last  embers  of 
sectional  strife,  and  whose  name  will  be  hailed  as  the  dawning  of  a  day  of 
perpetual  brotherhood.  With  him  we  can  fling  away  our  shields  and  wage 
an  aggressive  war.  We  can  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  against  the  corruption  of  the  Bepublican  party  and  their  untold 
violations  of  Constitutional  liberty.  With  him  as  our  chieftain  the  bloody 
banner  of  the  Bepublicans  will  fall  from  their  palsied  grasp.  Oh,  my 
coantrymen,  in  this  supreme  moment  the  destinies  of  the  Bepublic  are  at 
stake,  and  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  imperiled.  The  people  hang 
breathless  on  your  deliberation.  Take  heed !  Make  no  mis-step !  I  nom- 
inate one  who  can  carry  every  Southern  State,  and  who  can  carry  Penn- 
sylvania, Indiana,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York — the  soldier- 
statesman,  with  a  record  as  stainless  as  his  sword— Winfield  Scott  Han- 
cock, of  Pennsylvania.    If  elected,  he  will  take  his  seat 


PBYE   NOMINATING    BLAINE   IN    THE   CHICAGO   CONVEN- 

TION,   1880. 

I  once  saw  a  storm  at  sea  in  the  night-time;  an  old  Bhip  battling  for  it<? 
life  with  the  fury  of  the  tempest;  darkness  everywhere;  the  winds  raging 
and  howling;  the  huge  waves  beating  on  the  sides  of  the  ship,  and  makinir 
her  shiver  from  stem  to  stem.    The  lightning  was  flashing,  the  thunders 
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rolling ;  there  was  danger  everywhere.  I  saw  at  the  helm  a  bold,  conrt- 
geous,  immovable)  commanding  man.  In  the  tempest,  calm ;  in  the  com- 
motion, quiet;  in  the  danger,  hopefal.  I  saw  him  take  that  old  ship  and 
bring  her  into  her  harbor,  into  still  waters,  into  safety.  That  man  was  t 
hero.  I  saw  the  good  old  ship  of  State,  the  State  of  Maine,  within  the  last 
year,  fighting  her  way  through  the  same  waves,  against  the  dangers.  She 
was  freighted  with  all  that  is  precious,  in  the  principles  of  our  Republic; 
with  the  rights  of  the  American  citizenship,  with  all  that  is  guaranteed 
tv)  the  American  citizen  by  our  Constitution.  The  eyes  of  the  whole  Na- 
tion were  on  her,  and  intense  anxiety  filled  every  American  heart  lest  the 
grand  old  ship,  the  "  State  of  Maine,"  might  go  down  beneath  the  wave? 
forever,  carrying  her  precious  freight  with  her.  But  there  was  a  man  at 
the  helm,  calm,  deliberate,  commanding,  sagacious;  he  made  even  the  fool- 
ish man  wise;  courageous,  he  inspired  the  timid  with  courage;  hopefal, 
he  gave  heart  to  the  dismayed,  and  he  brought  that  good  old  ship  safely 
into  harbor,  into  safety;  and  she  floats  to-day  greater,  purer,  stronger  for 
her  baptism  of  danger.  That  man,  too,  was  heroic,  and  hb  name  was 
James  G.  Blaine. 

Maine  sent  us  to  this  magnificent  convention  with  a  memory  of  her  own 
salvation  from  impending  peril  fresh  upon  her.  To  you  representatives 
of  50,000,000  of  the  American  people,  who  have  met  here  to  counsel  how 
the  Republic  can  be  saved,  she  says,  "  Representatives  of  the  people,  take 
the  man,  the  true  man,  the  staunch  man,  for  your  leader,  who  has  just 
saved  me,  and  he  will  lead  you  to  safety  and  certain  victory. 


XXV. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION,  1881-1885. 


JAMES  A.  GARFIELD.  Pbbbidbnt.  CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR.  ViCK  ] 

ALSO. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR,  PBMlDitNT.  PRES.  SENATE.  ACTING  ViCE  Pkebto*^ 

XL  VIM  and  XLVIIM  Omgresses. 

SECTION  1. 

On  March  4,  1881,  James  A.  Garfield  was  inaugurated 
twentieth  President  amidst  the  grandest  civic  and  military 

display  that  the  Capital  has  ever  witnessed. 
[nangnration  "With  vast  throngs  of  enthusiastic  visitors, 
4>f  Garfield.       with  long  lines  of  military  organizations  in 

their  gay  trappings,  with  miles  of  bunting  and 
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clouds  of  flags  and  streamers,  with  trumpets,  drums,  bands, 
and  singing,  with  feasts,  collations,  speeches,  and  a  grand 
ball;  with  huzzahs,  congratulations,  and  all  kinds  of  demon- 
strations of  joy,  the  people  hailed  him  as  their  Chief  Magis- 
trate/^ All  parties  united  to  do  him  honor,  and  General 
Hancock,  the  defeated  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party, 
accepted  promptly  an  invitation  to  participate  in  the  popular 
ceremonies  of  the  day. 

President  Garfield,  in  his  inaugural  address,  promised  full 
and  equal  protection  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  for  the 
negro,  and  advocated  universal  education  as  a  safeguard  of 
suffrage,  and  recommended  such  an  adjustment  of  our  mone- 
tary system  "that  the  purchasing  power  of  every  coined  dol- 
lar will  be  exactly  equal  to  its  debt-paying  power  in  all  the 
markets  of  the  world."  That  the  National  Debt  should  be 
refunded  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  without  compelling  the 
withdrawal  of  the  National  Bank  notes;  that  polygamy 
should  be  prohibited ;  and  that  Civil  Service  should  be  regu- 
lated by  law. 

The  Presidential  office  is  not  exempted  from  trials,  annoy- 
ances, and  temptations.  "  To  perform  all  the  duties  feith- 
fully  and  ably,  the  President  is  com- 
Presidential  Trials  pelled  to  forsake  his  family,  his  social 
and  Anxieties.  and  religious  privileges,  his  books,  his 

friends,  and  his  rest,  and  constantly  to 
grapple  with  the  evils  which  ceaselessly  assail  both  himself 
and  the  Nation.  The  greatest  of  all  these  evils  is  connected 
with  the  change  or  recommissioning  of  all  the  officers  of  the 
Nation  at  each  inauguration.'' 

From  the  morning  after  his  election  until  after  his  inau- 
guration, the  President's  time  was  taken,  his  footsteps  dog- 
ged, or  his  rest  disturbed  by  the  ceaselessly  importuning 
office-seekers.  "The  behavior  of  many  aspirants  for  official 
position  was  but  little  less  than  that  of  the  assassin  himself 
They  invaded  his  private  house  in  swarms.  They  stopped 
his  carriage  in  the  street ;  they  called  him  out  of  bed ;  thry 
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bored  him  in  the  railroad  carriages  and  stations ;  they  wrote 
to  his  wife  and  his  sons ;  they  courted,  ^wningly,  all  his  old 
neighbors  and  relatives.  They  covered  him  with  flattery 
more  contemptible  than  slander ;  they  filled  his  office  with 
piles  of  letters  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  read  or  answer ; 
they  sent  him  tempting  presents  (?);  they  wrote  most  silly 
laudations  of  his  life,  and  published  them,  to  his  great  dis- 
gust ;  and  teasing,  coaxing,  threatening,  they  made  anxious  and 
unhappy  nearly  every  hour  of  his  life  after  his  election.  More 
than  six  hundred  applications  were  made  for  one  office  before 
he  had  the  right  to  make  the  appointment.  He  could  give 
it  to  but  one,  and  thus  innocently  made  more  than  six  hun- 
dred bitter  enemies.'* 

And  from  his  inauguration  until  his  death  at  Elberon,  the 
President  was  thus  annoyed.    "  Men  who 
Efforts  to  Avoid    had  supported  him  in  the  election,  or  who 
^'Nepotism.''  had  urged  his  name  at  Chicago,  demanded 

the  right  to  place  their  friends  in  office.  He 
could  not  please  them  all — he  said  so ;  and  some  of  his  life- 
long friends,  not  appreciating  his  great  responsibilities  and 
difficulties,  accused  him,  in  unmeasured  terms,  of  gross  in- 
gratitude. The  outcry  of  the  people  against  the  practice 
which  Charles  Sumner  called  *  nepotism '  compelled  President 
Garfield,  as  a  servant  of  the  people,  to  refuse  an  appointment 
to  personal  friends  or  relatives  in  many  cases  where  such  a 
disposition  of  the  office  would  otherwise  have  been  accepta- 
ble. The  fact  that  he  had  the  power  to  appoint  his  friends, 
was  the  very  fact  which  hindered  him  in  granting  their  re- 
quests. He  frankly  told  them  so  when  they  applied  to  him; 
and  looks  of  scorn,  hatred,  and  contempt  came  to  him  from 
faces  which  had  till  then  smiled  continuously  on  him  through 
a  life-time." 

"  The  President's  situation  in  relation  to  the  factions  of  the 

Republican  party,  and  his  determina- 
Republican  Discord,    tion  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the 

country,  made  the  selection  of  his  Oabi- 
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net  one  of  the  most  difficult  questions  ever  suggested  for  his 
study.  If  he  appointed  only  those  who  had  supported  him, 
it  would  show  his  appreciation  of  their  friendship  and  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  Nation.  If  he  appointed  those  who 
had  opposed  him^  it  would  lead  to  dissatisfaction  through  the 
inclination  of  men  to  say  it  was  a  selfish  bid  for  a  second 
term.  If  he  appointed  Hon.  James  G,  Blaine,  then  he  should 
offend  Hon.  Roscoe  Conkling,  who  was  the  leading  opponent 
of  Mr.  Blaine  at  the  Chicago  Convention.  If  he  appointed 
Mr.  Conklingy  then  Mr.  Blaine,  or  his  friends,  would  accuse 
the  President  of  partisanship.  If  he  appointed  both,  there 
would  be  a  dangerous  lack  of  harmony  in  the  Cabinet.  If 
he  omitted  them  all  and  their  supporters,  there  was  but  a 
small  class  from  which  to  choose  his  counselors.  So,  endeav- 
oring to  look  at  the  question  from  a  citizen's  stand-point,  but 
knowing  that  he  could  not  please  all,  he  selected  those  who, 
while  they  represented  each  prominent  political  movement  of 
the  day,  would  be  willing  to  hide  their  partisan  and  personal 
differences  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good.'' 

An  extra  session  of  the  Senate,  to  consider  the  President's 
nominations  to  office,  met  immediately  af)^r  the 
Garfield's      inauguration.    The  following  Cabinet  nomina- 
Cabinet.        tions  were  made  and  confirmed : 

James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine Secretary  of  State. 

WiLMAM  WiNDOM,  of  Minnesota Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

WiLMAM  H.  Hunt,  of  Louisiana Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Robert  T.  Lincoln,  of  Illinois Secretary  of  War. 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  of  Iowa Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  of  Pennsylvania Attorney- Qenerxd. 

Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York Postmaster- General 

In  this  extra  session  |of  the  Senate,  the  parties  in  actual 

membership  were  a  tie,  the  Independent  vote 

Repablican      being  divided  between  the  two  parties.     Vice 

Factions.  President  Arthur  had  to  employ  the  casting 

vote  on  all  questions  where  the  parties  divided, 

and  he  invariably  cast  it  on  the  side  of  the  Republicans. 
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This  gave  the  Republicans  a  majority.  They  at  once  under- 
took to  change  the  employes  of  the  ^nate,  as  the  Democrats 
had  done  on  obtaining  control  of  the  Senate.  The  Demo- 
crats resisted  the  attempt  on  the  ground  that  the  Senate,  at 
its  extra  session,  ought  to  attend  only  to  the  specific  busi- 
ness for  which  it  had  been  summoned.  These  differences 
seemed  to  arise  rather  from  a  disagreement  as  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  "spoils''  than  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to  any 
principle.  There  being  no  rules  in  the  Senate  to  limit  de- 
bate, the  dispute  was  prolonged  for  many  weeks,  to  the  neg- 
lect of  all  other  business.  With  the  usual  readiness  of  the 
people  to  bestow  names  on  parties  or  factions,  these  were 
called  "machine  men ''  or  " stalwarts,"  and  " half-breeds''  or 
"feather-heads" — the  first  opposing,  the  second  sustaining 
the  Administration. 

On  May  16,  1881,  Roscoe  Conkling  and  Thomas  C.  Piatt, 
of  New  York,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  recognized  leader 
of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  Administration,  resigned  their 
seats  in  the  Senate,  alleging  as  the  chief  reason  for  their  ac- 
tion that  the  President  had  appointed  to  be  the  Collector  of 
the  port  of  New  York  a  gentleman  who  was  opposed  to  them 
and  their  political  interests.  They  resigned  as  an  appeal  to 
their  State.  They  now  offered  themselves  to  the  State  Leg- 
islature for  reelection ;  but,  after  a  vigorous  effort  of  about 
six  weeks,  they  failed  to  receive  the  endorsement  of  a  reelec- 
tion, two  others  being  elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacant 
places. 

On  July  2,  1881,  President  Grarfield,  accompanied  by  Sec- 
retary Blaine,  left  the  Executive  Mansion  to  take  a  special 
train  from  the  Baltimore  and  Potomac  depot  for  New  Eng- 
land, where  he  intended  to  visit  Williams  College  to  be  in 
attendance  upon  the  exercises  of  commencement  week  when 
the  members  of  his  class  were  to  celebrate  the  25th  anniver- 
sary of  their  graduation.  Arriving  at  the  depot,  he  was 
walking  arm-in-arm  with  Secretary 
The  President  Shot.     Blaine  through  the  main  waiting-room. 
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when  a  man,  who  had  been  apparently  lounging  about 
the  room,  stepped  forward  and  fired  two  shots  at  the 
President  from  behind,  one  of  which  took  fiital  effect.  The 
bullet  was  of  forty-four  calibre,  and  entered  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  to  the  right  of  the  spinal  column.  The 
wounded  President  sank  to  the  floor,  and,  as  soon  as  possible, 
he  was  conveyed  to  a  room  where  temporary  conveniences 
were  attainable.  Aftei*  preliminary  treatment  of  his  injuries 
he  was  taken  to  the  White  House,  where  his  long  and  patient 
suffering  has  become  matter  of  history. 

The  assassin — Charles  J.  Guiteau — was  speedily  captured 
and  conveyed  to  prison,  where  he  was  strongly  guarded,  as 

threats  of  summary  vengeance  were  freely 
The  Assassin  made  by  the  angry  and  horrified  people.  He 
Captured.  was  a  man  of  bad  reputation  and  ill-balanced 

mind,  although  he  possessed  a  certain  amount 
of  intelligence  and  shrewdness.  He  had  been  a  persistent 
applicant  for  office,  and  had  at  times  annoyed  the  President 
and  other  officials  by  the  persistence  and  impudence  of  his 
demands.  At  no  time  did  the  assassin  express  remorse  over 
his  murderous  deed,  his  only  expressed  regret  being  that  he 
did  not  kill  the  President  instantly,  as  he  had  intended.  His 
plans  had  all  been  made  with  cool  deliberation,  and  his  fanat- 
ical villainy  is  without  a  parallel  in  history.  This  infamous 
and  fiendish  act  of  striking  down  the  head  of  the  Government 
was  not  the  prompting  of  any  political  conspiracy,  but  solely 
the  individual  scheme  of  a  fanatic,  who  claimed  to  have  been 
inspired  of  Grod  "to  remove  the  President.'^ 

The  announcement  of  the  atrocious  deed  was,  in  less  than 

an  hour,  flashed  over  the  wires  to  all  sections  of 
Effect  of  the  the  Union,  and  produced  intense  excitement — 
Calamity.         similar  to  that  of  the  assassination  of  President 

Lincoln  in  1865.  Occurring  during  a  time  of 
peaceful  sectional  feeling  and  of  unprecedented  prosperity, 
the  event  was  wholly  unexpected  and  devoid  of  political  mo- 
tive.    Expressions  of  sympathy  and  of  horror  at  the  das- 
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tardly  act  were  telegraphed  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
from  all  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  There  were  now 
no  distinctions  of  party,  and  all  dissensions  were  forgotten  in 
the  absorbing  hope  that  the  stricken  President  might  recover 
and  live  to  complete,  the  Administration  which  had  been  so 
auspiciously  begun. 

For  eleven  weeks  the  President  lingered  amid  the  fluctua- 
ting hopes  and  fears  of  the  whole  Nation. 
The  Nation  Mourns.  All  were  intensely  interested  in  the  one 
absorbing  topic  of  the  wounded  Presi- 
dent's condition  as  reported  hourly  in  the  published  bulletins. 
But,  though  his  correct  and  strictly  temperate  habits  of  life 
led  the  people  to  be  sanguine  of  his  recovery,  yet  medical 
skill  was  powerless,  and  on  the  19th  of  September,  at  Long 
Branch,  he  died.  About  two  weeks  previous  to  his  death  his 
physicians  advised  his  removal  to  the  seashore  at  Long  Branch, 
in  order  to  escape  the  malarial  air  at  Washington.  His  re- 
mains were  taken  to  Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  burial.  The  entire 
country  was  draped  in  the  garb  of  mourning,  for  the  whole 
people  had  learned  to  love  the  President  for  his  many  noble 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  to  regard  him  as  a  true  pa- 
triot. 

The  murderer  of  the  President  was  granted  a  full,  feir,  and 
impartial  trial,  in   conformity  to   the 
Trial  and  Execution    laws  of  a  great  and  dignified  Republic, 
of  the  Assassin.  and  in  January,  1882,  after  a  thorough 

investigation  as  to  his  sanity,  consum- 
ing fifty-three  days,  he  was  pronounced  guilty  and  sentenced 
to  be  hung.  On  June  30,  1882,  the  assassin  was  hanged  in 
the  corridor  of  the  United  States  jail,  in  Washington  City. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 

James  Abram  Garfield  was  born  November  19, 1831,  in  the 
township  of  Orange,  Cuyahoga  county,  Ohio,  about  fifteen 
miles  southeast  of  Cleveland.  He  was  of  New  England  de- 
scent.    His  father,  Abram  Garfield,  was  a  farmer  in  very 
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moderate  circumstances,  who  died  in  1833,  leaving  a  family 
of  four  children,  of  whom  James  was  the  youngest.  His 
mother,  a  woman  of  unusual  strength  of  character,  is  still 
living  (1884).  By  her  exertions  the  family  was  kept  to- 
gether until  the  boys  were  old  enough  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing. Being  an  energetic  business  woman,  she  made  the  most 
of  the  small  farm,  which  had  been  her  husband's  only  prop- 
erty, and  brought  the  boys  up  to  aid  her. 

James  received  a  meager  education  at  the  district  school, 
and  at  the  age  of  twelve  began  to  aid  in  supporting  the  fam- 
ily— first  as  a  carpenter,  then  as  a  book-keeper,  and  after- 
wards as  a  boatman  on  the  Ohio  and  Erie  Canal.  Abandon- 
ing the  last  occupation  on  account  of  sickness,  his  ambition 
for  a  higher  education  became  aroused,  and  he  secured  it  in 
the  face  of  many  obstacles.  In  the  spring  of  1849,  his 
mother  gave  him  a  few  dollars,  which  she  had  saved  for  the 
purpose  by  close  economy,  and  told  him  that  he  could  now 
realize  his  ambition  of  learning  something  more  than  the 
district  school  could  afford.  He  went  to  Geauga  (Ohio) 
Academy,  in  a  country  village  not  far  from  Orange,  and  be- 
ing too  poor  to  pay  the  $1.50  a  week  for  board,  he  took  a 
few  cooking  utensils  and  a  stock  of  provisions,  and,  renting 
a  room  in  an  old  unpainted  farm-house,  he  boarded  himself. 
He  was  so  poor  that  he  was  compelled  to  work  in  the  morn- 
ings and  evenings  and  Saturdays  to  help  pay  his  tuition. 
Thus  he  prepared  for  Hiram  College,  of  which  he  was  first 
janitor  and  student,  then  a  teacher,  and  finally  the  President. 
Before  attaining  the  latter  position,  however,  he  had  im- 
proved his  mental  attainments  by  a  course  at  Williams  Col- 
lege. At  the  head  of  the  Faculty  was  Mark  Hopkins,  then 
in  his  prime.  Graduating  in  1856,  with  high  honors,  Mr. 
Grarfield  returned  to  Hiram  as  teacher  of  Ancient  Languages 
and  Literature.  The  next  year,  being  twenty-six  years  old, 
he  was  made  the  head  of  the  Institute,  and  this  place  he  held 
and  filled  until  he  went  into  the  army  in  1861.  While  Pres- 
dent  of  Hiram  College,  in  1860,  Garfield  was  admitted  to 
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the  bar,  but  he  did  not  leave  his  position  there  until  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  when  he  was  appointed 
Colonel  of  an  Ohio  regiment.  After  the  battle  of  Chieka- 
mauga  he  was  brevetted  Major-General,  and  then  resigned 
his  commission  to  accept  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. He  was  reelected  to  the  successive  Houses  until  1879, 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate.  His  political  life  was 
one  of  constant  labor  and  study,  and  few  politicians  have 
developed  such  breadth  of  thought  and  soundness  of  judg- 
ment. He  took  a  high  position  as  a  well-read  politician  and 
an  eloquent  and  witty  debater. 

Among  the  distinguished  competitors  for  the  Presidency 
in  the  electoral  campaign  of  1880,  he  proved  to  be  the  choice 
of  the  people  fbr  that  high  office.  He  discharged  its  duties 
for  four  months,  when  he  was  stricken  down  by  the  bullet  of 
an  assassin — not  as  a  man,  but  as  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  a 
great  Republic.  (For  details,  see  preceding  topics.)  He  ling- 
ered eighty  days  in  extreme  suffering,  and  on  the  19th  of 
September,  1881,  he  died. 

President  Grarfield  was  large-framed,  large-brained,  and 
large-hearted.  He  was  six  feet  in  height  and  was  a  splendid 
picture  of  a  man.  His  personal  character  and  habits  were 
clean  and  pure.  He  was  a  close  student,  and  no  man  at  Wash- 
ington ever  made  so  much  use  of  the  vast  literary  treasures 
of  the  Congressional  library  as  he.  "  The  future  historian 
will  declare  Grarfield  the  most  thorough  student  of  political 
problems  in  the  Presidential  chair  since  John  Quincy  Adams ; 
the  man  of  most  scholarly  breadth  in  statesmanship  since 
James  Madison ;  the  most  eloquent  parliamentarian  since  John 
Adams.^' 

ROSCOE  CONKLING. 

This  eminent  lawyer  and  statesman  was  born  at  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  in  1828.  His  father  was  a  member  of  the  Seventeenth 
Congress,  was  appointed  Minister  to  Mexico  (1852),  and  as* 
sociated  judicially  with  the  U.  S.  District  Court  of  New  York. 

Roflcoe  Conkling  was  educated  for  the  bar,  and  rose  to 
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eminence  soon  after  entering  upon  the  practice  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  political  arena,  however,  presented  *a  fine  field  for 
the  exercise  of  his  oratory  and  executive  ability,  and  he  was 
soon  appointed  District  Attorney  for  Oneida  county.  While 
in  this  position,  in  1858,  he  was  elected  Mayor  of  Utica. 
His  popularity  secured  his  election  as  a  member  of  the  Thirty- 
sixth  Congress.  His  ability  here  resulted  in  his  reelection, 
successively,  to  the  Thirty-seventh,  Thirty-eighth,  Thirty- 
ninth  and  Fortieth  Congresses. 

Mr.  Conkling's  representation  in  Congress  during  the  Civil 
War,  his  cultivated  oratory  and  active  participation  in  meas- 
ures tending  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  won  the 
approval  of  his  personal  and  political  friends  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  Northern  people. 

In  1867  the  Legislature  of  his  native  State  elected  him  to 
the  United  States  Senate.  In  1873  he  was  reelected,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  resignation  in  May,  1881,  he  was  serving  his 
third  term  in  that  high  oflBce.     (See  page  696.) 

"Whether  Mr.  Conkling  is  considered  as  a  statesman,  a 
political  leader,  or  an  attorney ;  whether  his  ruling  motive  be 
personal  ambition,  political  influence,  or  patriotism,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  has  striven  to  excel  in  the  use  of  all  his  natural 
gifts  and  acquired  accomplishments.  All  bis  life  he  has  been 
a  dignified,  shrewd,  hard-working,  temperate  man,  bestowing 
upon  the  law  cases  entrusted  to  his  care  great  research, 
ihoughtfulness,  and  energy.*' 

SECTION  3. 

The  Government  can  not  wisely  be  left  without  a  head  for 
a  single  day.     At  midnight  on  the  19th  of  September  (less 

than  two  hours  after  President  Grarfield 
Arflmr  Becomes  died),  the  Cabinet — then  at  Long  Branch — 
President.  telegraphed  Vice  President  Arthur  to  take 

the  oath  of  the  Chief  Magistracy.  This  he 
very  properly  did  in  his  own  house  before  a  local  judge  in 
the  city  of  New  York.    On  the  2rst  of  September,  1881,  in  the 
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Capitol  at  Washington,  he  was  again  sworn  in  with  the  osoal 
ceremonies. 

The  new  President  requested  the  Cabinet  to  hold  on  until 
Congress  should  meet.  It  would  have  remained  intact  had 
Secretary  Windom  not  found  it  necessary  to  resume  his  place 
in  the  Senate.     Following  is  the  Cabinet  of  the 

TWENTY-FOURTH  ADMINISTRATION-GARPIELD  AND  ARTHUR. 

Term,  1881  to  1886— Four  Years. 
Secretaries  of  Stale, 

▲PPOnfTED. 

James  G.  Blaine,  Maine. March  6, 1881 

Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  New  Jersey Dec.    12, 1881 

Secretaries  of  the  TYeasury, 

William  H.  Windom,  Minnesota March  6, 1881 

Charles  J.  FoLOER,  New  York Oct    27, 1881 

Secretary  qf  War. 

Egbert  T.  Lincoln,  Illinois March  5, 1881 

Secretaries  of  the  Navy. 

W.  H.  Hunt,  Louisiana March  5, 1881 

William  E.  Chandler,  New  Hampshire April    1, 1882 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Samuel  J.  Kirkwood,  Iowa March  5,  1881 

Henry  M.  Teller,  Colorado April    6,  1882 

Attomeys-CkneraL 

Wayne  MacVeagh,  Pennsylvania March  C,  1881 

Benjamin  H.  Brewster,  Pennsylvania Dec.    16, 1881 

PostmaMers-  Oenei  oL 

Thomas  L.  James,  New  York March  5, 1881 

Timothy  O.  Howe,  Wisconsin Dec.    20,  1881 

Walter  Q.  Grbsham,  Indiana April    3, 1888 

Speakers  of  the  House. 

J.  Warren  Keifer,  Ohio 47th  Cong.,  1881 

John  G.  Carlisle,  Kentucky 48th  Cong.,  1883 
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CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Chester  Allan  Arthur — twenty-first  President — was  born  at 
Fairfield,  Vermont,  October  5,  1830.  His  fether  was  a 
learned  Irish  clergyman.  He  entered  Union  College,  Sche- 
nectady, New  York,  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  so 
thorough  was  his  preparation,  and  so  diligent  his  study,  thai 
he  took  the  highest  honors  of  every  year,  although  he  was, 
part  of  the  time,  meeting  his  own  expenses  by  teaching. 
Graduating  in  1848,  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Ball- 
ston  Springs,  New  York,  and  continued  it  at  Lausingburgh. 
In  1851  he  became  principal  of  an  academy  at  Pownall,  Ver- 
mont, but  while  fitting  students  for  college  he  still  continued  his 
law  studies.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  city  of  New 
York  (1853),  and  soon  engaged  in  the. contest  against  slave- 
holding  interests  which  then  agitated  the  Nation.  He  became 
known  among  the  "practical  men*'  in  city  politics  by  attend- 
ing primary  meetings  and  keeping  watch  over  the  polls  at 
elections. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  a  member  of  the  Convention  at  Saratoga 
in  1856,  which  organized  the  Republican  party,  and  subse- 
quently became  Engineer-in-Chief  on  the  staff  of  Governor 
Morgan.  He  had  previously  been  much  interested  in  the 
organization  of  the  State  Militia,  and,  in  1861,  was  advanced 
to  the  important  post  of  Quartermaster-General.  The  quota 
of  the  State  of  New  York  under  one  call  in  1862  amounted 
to  sixty  regiments,  or  59,705  men.  In  raising  and  providing 
for  these  recruits.  General  Arthur  proved  his  great  energy 
and  talent  for  organization.  His  duties  ended  with  the 
inauguration  of  a  Democratic  Governor,  and  he  returned,  in 
1864,  to  his  law  practice,  which  he  continued  nearly  eight 
years. 

In  1871  he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  to  be  Collector 

of  the  Port  of  New  York — one  of  the  most  lucrative  offices 

in  the  gift  of  the  Government,  which  he  held  until  1878.    In 

1879  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Com- 

45 
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mittee  of  New  York,  and  had  much  to  do  with  the  success  of 
the  campaign. 

Mr.  Arthur  was  married  in  1859  to  Miss  Herndon,  who 
died  in  January,  1881,  having  borne  him  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. Vice  President  Arthur,  during  the  long  illness  of  Presi- 
dent Grarfield,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death,  deported  himself 
so  well  that  he  won  the  good  opinion  of  nearly  all  classes  of 
the  people,  and  for  weeks  and  months  all  factious  or  partisan 
spirit  was  hushed  by  the  Nation's  great  calamity. 

PuBSUANT  to  the  call  of  President  Arthur,  the  United 
States  Senate  assembled  in  special  ses- 
Proceedingg  of  Sen-  sion,  October  10,  1881,  Senator  Bay- 
ate  Special  Session,  ard,  of  Delaware,  was  elected  President 
Oetober,  188L  of  the  Senate — ^to  succeed  Vice  Presi- 

dent Arthur — by  the  Democratic  ma- 
jority, before  the  new  Republican  Senators  had  been  sworn 
in,  which  changed  the  party  balance;  but, on  the  third  day 
of  the  session  Mr.  Bayard  was  set  aside,  jind  Hon.  David 
Davis,  of  Illinois,  was  made  President  of  the  Senate  in  his 
place.  Hon.  William  Windom,  of  Minnesota,  recent  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  having  been  rechosen  United  States 
Senator  from  his  State,  the  vacancy  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment was  offered  to  ex-Governor  Morgan,  of  New  York,  who 
was  actually  nominated  and  confirmed  before  he  had  made  up 
his  mind  to  decline  it.  Charles  J.  Folger^s  appointment  to 
the  position  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  at  this  special  ses- 
sion. The  following  appointments  by  the  President  were  also 
confirmed :  Thomas  L.  James,  of  New  York,  Postmaster- 
General  ;  Frank  Hatton,  of  Iowa,  First  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Grarnett,  United  States  Minister 
to  Liberia.  {See  Cabinet  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Administration^ 
page  704.) 

On  November  14, 1881,  the  trial  of  Charles  J.  Guiteau,*for 
the  murder  of  President  Garfield,  commenced  in  the  District 
Supreme  Court,  Washington  City,  and  closed  February  4, 
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1882.    The  assassin  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged  on  June  30th. 
{For  further  data,  see  page  698.) 

On  December  5,  1881,  the  First  (regular)  Session  of  the 

Forty-seventh  Congress  opened,  with  Rep- 
First  Session  of  sentative  elect  General  Keifer,  of  Ohio,  as 
XLVII  Congress.    Speaker.     President  Arthur's  first  Annual 

Message  to  Congress  gave  general  satisfac- 
tion. The  Senate  confirmed  his  nominations  of  Frederick  T. 
Frelinghuysen,  of  New  Jersey,  as  Secretary  of  State;  J.  Ban- 
croft Davis,  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State ;  Benjamin  H. 
Brewster,  of  Pennsylvania,  as  Attorney-General ;  Timothy  O. 
Howe,  of  Wisconsin,  as  Postmaster-General ;  Horace  Gray, 
as  Justice  of  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

At  this  session  Congress  gave  $15,000  to  the  widow  of 
President  Lincoln,  and  increased  her  pension  to  $5,000;  and 
assigned  a  pension  of  $5,000  to  Mrs.  Garfield.  The  salary 
of  President  Garfield,  for  one  year  ($50,000),  was  directed  to 
be  paid  to  Mrs.  Garfield. 

The  assassination  of  President  Garfield  checked  the  fec- 

tious  elements  in  the  Republican  party,  for 
Republican  Fac-  a  disinterested  retrospect  caused  men  to 
tions  Subside.         acknowledge  his   pacific   intentions — ^that 

his  plain  purpose  was  to  check  divisions 
and  heal  wounds.  President  Arthur,  with  commendable  reti- 
cence and  discretion,  has  sought  the  same  end.  He  has  made 
few  changes,  and  those  reluctantly.  On  March  2,  1882,  the 
Senate  confirmied  his  nomination  of  Roscoe  Conkling,  as 
Associate  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
Though  declined  by  Mr.  Conkling,  the  nomination  was  gen- 
erally accepted  "as  an  assurance  to  New  Yorkers  that  the 
leader  hated  by  one  side  and  loved  by  the  other  should  be 
removed  from  partisan  politics  peculiar  to  his  own  State,  but 
removed  with  the  dignity  and  honor  becoming  his  high  abil- 
ities." Conkling  accepted  the  situation  with  quiet  composure, 
as  the  President  united  the  ranks  which  his  resignation  had 
sundered.     Arthur's  Administration  has  to  the  present  date 
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(July,  1884)  remaiued  free  from  further  partisan  quarrel.  It 
has  manifestly  been  his  effort  to  allay  any  &ctiou8  bitterness 
remaining  in  the  Republican  party.  The  terms  "Half- 
Breed^'  and  "Stalwart/'  in  his  own  State  of  New  York, 
have  passed  into  comparative  disuse ;  also  the  terms  "  Regu- 
lars'^  and  "Independents''  in  Pennsylvania. 

Ever  since  the  settlement  of  the  Mormons  in  Utah,  polyg- 
amy has  been  one  of  the  vexed  questions 
Hormon  Qnestion     in  American  politics.     The  Mormons  are 
Revived.  the  only  sect  in  Christian   countries  in 

{S^e  also  page  i9S.)  which  this  custom  is  still  practiced.  An 
act  of  Congress,  approved  July  1,  1862, 
makes  bigamy  committed  in  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  |500,  and  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  five  years.  But,  thus  far,  laws  passed  for 
the  suppression  of  polygamy  have  proved  unavailing ;  trooj)s 
have  been  sent  to  crush  it  out — battles  have  been  fought  and 
won — but  without  decided  results ;  United  States  Courts  have 
been  powerless  where  juries  could  not  be  found  to  convict. 

In  February,  1882,  a  vote  was  taken  in  the  Senate  by  sec- 
tions on  Senator  Edmunds's  bill,  which,  like  the  law  of  1862, 
is  penal  in  its  provisions,  but  directly 
Anti-Polygamy  Bill  aimed  against  the  crime  of  polygamy. 
Before  Congress.  Delegate  Cannon,  of  Utah,  election- 
eered in  the  Senate  against  the  bill,  and 
several  Democratic  Senators  made  speeches  against  it.  The 
Democrats  were  not  solidly  against  it,  though  the  general 
tenor  of  their  discussion  was  against  it.  Senator  Vest  (Demo- 
crat), of  Missouri,  said  :  "If  this  bill  should  pass  it  would 
establish  a  precedent  that  would  cDme  home  to  plague  us  for 
all  time  to  come.  The  pressure  against  polygamy  to-day 
might  exist  to-morrow  against  any  church,  institution,  or 
cause  in  this  broad  land,  and  when  the  crested  waves  of  prej 
udice  and  passion  mounted  high  they  would  be  told  that  th< 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  trampled  upon  the  Con- 
stitution.     *     *      *      *      J  anj  prepared  for  the  abuse  and 
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calumnj^  that  will  follow  any  man  who  dares  to  criticise  any 
bill  against  polygamy,  and  yet,  if  my  official  life  had  to 
terminate  to-morrow,  I  would  not  give  my  vote  for  the 
unconstitutional  principles  contained  in  this  bill/'  Other 
speeches  for  and  against  the  bill  were  made  by  prominent 
Senators,  and  the  debate  was  closed  by  Mr.  Edmunds  in  an 
eloquent  fifteen  minutes'  speech,  in  which  he  carefully  re- 
viewed and  controverted  the  objections  urged  against  the  bill 
of  the  committee.  After  amendment  and  re-arrangemeut  of 
its  sections,  the  bill  passed. 

The  House  passed  it  March  14,  1882,  without  material 

amendment,  the  Republican  majority  re- 
The  Edmiiiids  Bill  fusing  to  allow  the  time  asked  by  the 
Approved.  Democrats    for   discussion.      President 

Arthur  signed  the  Edmunds  Anti-Po- 
lygamy bill  on  the  23d  of  March,  1882. 

By  many  statesmen,  it  is  thought  that  the  best  remedy  for 
the  troublesome  Mormon  question  would  be  to  take  away 
from  Utah  its  present  Territorial  Government  and  govern  it 
by  Commissioners,  as  the  District  of  Columbia  is  governed 
(see  page  30) ;  then  to  enforce  the  anti-polygamy  laws  and 
such  other  laws  as  Congress  may  prescribe. 


TEXT  OF  EDMUNDS'S  ANTI-POLYGAMY  BILL. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc,,  That  Section  5,352  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows, 
namely : 

"  Every  person  who  has  a  husband  or  wife  living,  who,  in  a  Territory  or 
other  place  over  which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction^ 
hereafter  marries  another,  whether  married  or  single,  and  any  man  who 
hereafter  simultaneously,  or  on  the  same  day,  marries  more  than  one  wo- 
man, in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over  which  the  United  States  has  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction,  is  guilty  of  polygamy,  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $500  and  by  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not  more  than 
five  years ;  but  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  any  person  by  reason  of 
any  former  marriage  whose  husband  or  wife  by  such  marriage  shall  have 
been  absent  for  five  successive  years,  and  is  not  known  to  such  person  to 
be  living,  and  is  believed  by  such  person  to  be  dead,  nor  to  any  person  by 
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reason  of  any  former  marriage  which  shall  hare  been  dissolved  by  a  valid 
decree  of  a  competent  court,  nor  to  any  person  by  reason  of  any  former 
marriage  which  shall  have  been  pronounced  void  by  a  valid  decree  of  a 
competent  court,  on  the  ground  of  nullity  of  the  marriage  contract'' 

Sec.  2.  That  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  not  affect  the  prosecution  or 
punishment  of  any  offense  already  committed  against  the  section  amended 
by  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec  3.  That  if  any  male  person,  in  a  Territory  or  other  place  over 
which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  hereafter  cohabits 
with  more  than  one  woman,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$300,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  said 
punishments,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  4.  That  counts  for  any  or  all  of  the  offenses  named  in  Sections  1 
and  3  of  this  act  may  be  joined  in  the  same  information  or  indictment. 

Sec.  5.  That  in  any  prosecution  for  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  co- 
habitation under  any  statute  of  the  United  States,  it  shall  be  sufficient 
cause  of  challenge  to  any  person  drawn  or  summoned  sa  a  juryman  or 
talesman,  first,  that  he  is  or  has  been  living  in  the  practice  of  bigamy, 
polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohabitation  with  more  than  one  woman,  or  that 
he  has  been  guilty  of  an  offense  punishable  by  any  of  the  foregoing  Sec- 
tions, or  by  Section  5,352  of  the  Kevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  or 
the  act  of  July  1,  1862,  entitled  ^'An  act  to  punish  and  prevent  the  prac- 
tice of  polygamy  in  the  Territories  of  the  United  States  and  other  places, 
and  disapproving  and  annulling  certain  acts  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
of  the  Territory  of  Utah ; "  or,  second,  that  he  believes  it  right  for  a  man 
to  have  more  than  one  living  and  undivorced  wife  at  the  same  time,  or  to 
live  in  the  practice  of  cohabiting  with  more  than  one  woman,  and  any 
person  appearing  or  offered  as  a  juror  or  talesman  and  challenged  on  any 
of  the  foregoing  grounds  may  be  questioned  on  his  oath  as  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  such  cause  of  challenge,  and  other  evidence  may  be  intro- 
duced bearing  upon  the  question  raised  by  such  challenge,  and  this  ques- 
tion shall  be  tried  by  the  court.  But  as  to  the  fiist  ground  of  challenge 
before  mentioned,  the  person  challenged  shall  be  bound  to  answer  if  he 
shall  say  upon  his  oath  that  he  declines  on  the  ground  that  his  answer 
may  tend  to  criminate  himself,  and  if  he  shall  answer  to  said  first  ground 
his  answer  shall  not  be  given  in  evidence  in  any  criminal  prosecution 
against  him  for  any  offense  named  in  Sections  1  or  3  of  this  act;  but  if  he 
declines  to  answer  on  any  ground,  he  shall  be  rejected  as  incompetent. 

Sec.  6.  That  the  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  grant  amnesty  to 
such  classes  of  offenders  guilty  of  bigamy,  polygamy,  or  unlawful  cohab- 
itation before  the  passage  of  this  act,  on  such  conditions  and  under  such 
limitations  as  he  shall  think  proper;  but  no  such  amnesty  shall  have 
effect  unless  the  conditions  thereof  shall  be  complied  with. 
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Sec.  7.  That  the  issne  of  bigamous  or  polygamous  marriages  known  as 
Mormon  marriages,  in  cases  in  which  such  marriages  have  been  solemn- 
ized according  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mormon  sect  in  any  Territory  of 
the  United  States,  and  such  issue  shall  have  been  born  before  the  first  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1883,  are  hereby  legitimated. 

Sec.  8.  That  no  polygamist,  bigamist,  or  any  person  cohabiting  with 
more  than  one  woman,  and  no  woman  cohabiting  with  any  of  the  persons 
described  as  aforesaid  in  this  Section,  in  any  Territory  or  other  place  over 
which  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction,  shall  be  entitled  to 
vote  at  any  election  held  in  any  such  Territory  or  other  place,  or  be  eligible 
for  election  or  appointment  to  or  be  entitled  to  hold  any  office  or  place  of 
public  trust,  honor  or  emolument  in,  under,  or  for  such  Territory  or  place 
or  under  the  United  States. 

Sec,  9.  That  all  the  registration  and  election  offices  of  every  description 
in  the  Territory  of  Utah  are  hereby  declared  vacant,  and  each  and  every 
duty  relating  to  the  registration  of  voters,  the  conduct  of  elections,  the 
receiving  or  rejection  of  votes,  and  the  canvassing  and  returning  of  the 
same,  and  tHe  issuing  of  certificates  or  other  evidence  of  election  in  said 
Territory,  shall,  until  other  provision  be  made  by  the  Legblative  Assem- 
bly of  said  Territory  as  is  hereinafter  by  this  Section  provided,  be  per- 
formed under  the  existing  laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  said  Territory 
by  proper  persons,  who  shall  be  appointed  to  execute  such  offices  and  per- 
form such  duties  by  a  board  of  five  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  not  more  than 
three  of  whom  shall  be  members  of  one  political  party,  and  a  majority  of 
whom  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  The  members  of  said  board  so  appointed 
by  the  President,  shall  each  receive  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $3,000  per 
annum,  and  shall  continue  in  office  until  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  said 
Territory  shall  make  provision  for  filling  said  offices  as  herein  authorized. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Territory  shall  be  secretary  of  said  board,  and  keep 
a  journal  of  its  proceedings  and  attest  the  action  of  said  board  under  this 
Section.  The  canvass  and  return  of  all  the  voters  at  elections  in  said  Ter- 
ritory for  member^  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  thereof  shall  also  be  re- 
turned to  said  board,  which  shall  canvass  all  such  returns  and  issue  cer- 
tificates of  election  to  those  persons  who,  being  eligible  for  such  election, 
shall  appear  to  have  been  lawfully  elected,  which  certificate  shall  be  the 
only  evidence  of  the  right  of  such  persons  to  sit  in  such  Assembly :  JVo- 
vided,  That  said  board  of  five  persons  shall  not  exclude  any  person  other- 
wise eligible  to  vote  from  the  polls  on  account  of  any  opinion  such  person 
may  entertain  on  the  subject  of  bigamy  or  polygamy ;  nor  shall  they  re- 
fuse to  count  any  such  vote  on  account  of  the  opinion  of  the  person  cast- 
ing it  on  the  subject  of  bigamy  or  polygamy ;  but  each  House  of  such  As- 
sembly, after  its  organization,  shall  have  power  to  decide  upon  the  elec- 
tions and  qualifications  of  its  members.  And  at  or  after  the  first  meeting 
of  said  Legislative  Assembly,  whose  members  shall  have  been  elected  and 
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retamed  according  to  the  proTisions  of  this  act,  said  Legislative  Assembly 
maj  make  such  laws,  conformable  to  the  organic  act  of  said  Territory  and 
not  inconsistent  with  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  as  it  shall  deem 
proper  concerning  the  filling  of  the  offices  in  said  Territory  declared  va- 
cant by  this  act. 

A  saggestion,  conceived  by  Secretary  Blaine  and  sanctioned 
by  President  Grarfield  during  his  brief 
Proposed  Congress  of  Administration^  was  again  considered 
AmerieiB  Nations.  in  1882.  This  was  for  a  Congress  of 
all  the  Republics  of  America  to  assem- 
ble at  Washington  under  the  patronage  of  this  Government, 
for  the  purpose  of  agreeing  on  such  a  basis  of  arbitration  for 
international  troubles  as  would  obviate  all  necessity  or  pos- 
sibility of  war  in  the  Western  hemisphere.  Its  object  was 
also  to  promote  trade  and  to  form  alliances  suitable  to  a  new 
and  advanced  application  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  While 
Monroe  contended  against  foreign  intervention  with  the  Re- 
publics on  this  hemisphere,  he  asserted  the  right  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  participate  in  or  seek  the  control  either 
of 'the  internal,  commercial,  or  foreign  policy  of  any  of  the 
Repdblics  of  America,  by  arbitration  or  otherwise.  This  pro- 
posed "Congress  of  American  Nations"  was  an  advance  upon 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  "  It  is  a  policy  brilliant  beyond  any 
examples  in  our  history  and  a  new  departure  from  the  teach- 
ings of  Washington,  who  advised  absolute  non-intervention 
in  foreign  affairs."  The  new  doctrine  might  thrive  and  ac- 
quire great  popularity  under  an  Administration  friendly  to  it, 
but  President  Arthur  intimated  his  hostility  when  first  sug- 
gested to  him.  The  debates  in  Congress  have  also  been 
adverse  to  the  question,  though  it  has  some  warm  supporters 
who  may  revive  it  under  more  fevorable  auspices.  (See  also 
page  286.) 

In  1878  Greneral  William  Mahone,  a  Brigadier  in  the 

Confederate  army  during  the  Civil  War, 

Mabone  and  the     founded   in  Virginia  a  new  party  styled 

Readjnsters.  Readjusters.    Mahone,  who  is  of  Scotch- 
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Irish  descent,  is  a  man  of  very  small  stature,  but  of  most 
remarkable  energy.  In  the  construction  and  development 
of  Southern  railroads  he  has  acquired  much  wealth  and  in- 
fluence. 

By  creating  a  revolt  against  the  "  Bourbon  rule  of  Vir- 
ginia/' he  divided  the  Democratic  party  in  Virginia,  on  the 
question  of  the  State  debt.  He  charged  that  the  Bourbons 
were  repudiating  the  debt  by  making  no  provision  for  its 
payment,  either  in  appropriations  or  the  levying  of  taxes 
needed  for  the  purpose.  He  and  his  followers  have  since 
advocated  full  payment,  less  the  proportion  equitably  as- 
signed to  West  Virginia,  whose  Constitution  evades  respon- 
sibility by  declaring  that  the  State  should  not  contract  a  debt 
except  one  created  to  resist  invasion,  or  in  a  war  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. General  Mahone  had  been  very  persistent  in  press- 
ing this  claim,  and  had  urged  a  funding  of  the  debt  of  his 
State  at  a  3  per  cent,  rate,  on  the  ground  that  the  State  is 
unable  to  pay  more,  and  that  this  is  in  accord  with  proper 
rates  of  interest  on  the  bonds  of  State  Governments. 

The  Bourbon  Democrats — so  styled  by  Mahone — ^pro- 
claimed in  favor  of  full  payment  of  the  debt.  In  this  respect 
they  differed  from  their  party  associates  in  most  other  South- 
ern States  as  to  ante-war  debts.  The  revolt  of  the  Readjusters 
was  rapidly  organized.  Mahone,  by  advocating  in  a  platform 
free  schools  for  the  blacks  and  a  full  enforcement  of  the  Na- 
tional laws  pertaining  to  their  civil  rights,  effected  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Republican  party  in  Virginia,  then  in  hopeless 
minority.  Thus  winning  the  Legislature,  Mahone  was  elected 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  and  took  his  seat  in  March,  1881. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1880,  the  Readjusters  sup- 
ported General  Hancock,  while  the  Republicans  supported 
Garfield  on  an  electoral  ticket  of  their  own  selection.  This 
arrangement  was  pursuant  to  an  understanding  endorsed  by 
Mahone. 

At  the  time  of  its  beginning,  the  Readjuster  movement  had 
only  local  designs,  but  after  its  organization  there  was  a  de- 
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sire  on  the  part  of  the  leading  Republicans  to  break  the 
**  Solid  South/'  and  every  possible  expedient  to  that  end  was 
suggested.  It  was  solid  for  the  Democratic  party,  and  stand- 
ing thus  it  could,  with  the  aid  of  New  York,  Indiana,  and  New 
Jersey,  assure  the  election  of  a  Democratic  President.  Presi- 
dent Hayes's  scheme  to  break  the  *^  Solid  South,''  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  He  first  tried  conciliatory  speeches,  but  these 
threatened  divisions  in  unexpected  quarters.  He  next  en- 
deavored to  resurrect  and  reorganize  the  old  Whig  element 
of  the  South,  but  this  was  also  futile. 

In  the  great  State  campaign  of  1881,  when  the  Bourbon 
and  anti-Bourbon  candidates  for  Governor  were  stumping  the 
State,  Senator  Mahone  found  that  a  large  portion  of  his  col- 
ored friends  were  handicapped  by  their  inability  to  pay  the 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  the  laws  of  Virginia.  He  sought 
aid  from  the  National  Administration.  President  Garfield 
favored  the  combination,  and  by  judicious  measures  prevented 
a  disastrous  division  in  the  Republican  party.  "The  tax 
question  remained,  and  this  was  first  met  by  Senator  J.  Don 
Cameron,  who,  while  summering  at  Manhattan  Island,  was 
really  daily  engaged  in  New  York  City  raising  funds  for  Ma- 
hone with  which  to  pay  their  taxes.  Still  this  aid  was  insuf- 
ficient, and  in  the  heat  of  the  battle  the  revenue  officers 
throughout  the  whole  United  States  were  asked  to  contribute. 
Many  of  them  did  so,  and  on  the  eve  of  election  all  taxes 
were  paid  and  the  result  was  the  election  of  William  E.  Cam- 
eron (Readjuster)  as  Governor  by  about  20,000  majority,  with 
other  State  officers  divided  between  the  old  Readjusters  and 
Republicans.    The  combination  also  carried  the  Legislature." 

This  anti-Bourbon  movement  (Readjuster)  has  taken  root 
in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Mis- 
sissippi. In  1882  the  Union  War  Democrats  in  Kentucky, 
at  a  State  Convention,  separated  from  the  Bourbon  wing  of 
the  party. 

Thomas  L.  James,  Postmaster  General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
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President  Garfield^  discovered  a  great  amount  of  extravagance 
in  the  mangement  of  the  mail  service  known 
The  Star  Route  as  the  Star  Routes.  "  Star  Routes,"  or 
Scandal.  "Star  Service/^  include  all  the  postal  routes 

other  than  those  by  railway  and  steamboat 
on  which  the  service  is  performed  by  contract.  The  term 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  printed  contract  forms  are  headed 
with  three  groups  of  stars  to  distinguish  them  from  other  con- 
tracts. The  three  groups  represent  the  three  words,  "  celerity, 
certainty,  security,"  to  realize  which  in  perfection  is  the  great 
aim  of  the  PostofBce  DejMirtraent.  These  routes,  which  were 
authorized  by  act  of  Congress  to  further  extend  the  mail 
&cilities  and  promote  the  more  rapid  transmission  of  the 
mails,  proved  to  be  very  popular  in  the  West  and  Southwest 
To  prevent  undue  cost  and  extravagance  in  conducting  these 
routes,  required  close  watching. 

It  was  alleged  that  a  "ring"  was  formed  headed  by  Gen- 
eral Brady,  one  of  the  Assistant  Postmasters  General  under 
General  Key,  "by  which  routes  were  established  with  the 
sole  view  of  defrauding  the  Government — ^that  false  bonds 
were  given  and  enormous  and  fraudulent  sums  paid  for  little 
or  no  service."  At  the  time  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Garfield  this  scandal  was  at  its  height.  Postmaster  General 
James  and  Attorney-General  MacVeagh,  assisted  by  other 
oflScials,  prepared  for  the  prosecution  of  all  charged  with  the 
fraud.  President  Arthur,  upon  his  succession,  insisted  upon 
a  full  prosecution.  After  the  resignation  of  MacVeagh,  At- 
torney-General Brewster  pushed  the  prosecution.  In  March, 
1882,  the  Grand  Jury  at  Washington  presented  indictments 
for  conspiracy  in  connection  with  the  Star  Route  mail  service 
against  Brady,  Dorsey,  and  others.  The  indictments  were 
very  voluminous  and  formidable.  Others  were  made  against 
persons  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  who  were  charged 
with  complicity  in  these  Star  Route  frauds,  in  giving  straw 
bonds,  etc. 

The  Star  Route  service  still  continues,  the  PostoflBce  De- 
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pariment  under  the  law  having  sent  out  several  thousand 
notifications  since  to  contractors,  officially  accepting  their 
proposals,  and  some  of  these  contractors  are  the  same  named 
in  the  indictment  mentioned.  ^^  This  exemplifies  the  maxim 
of  the  law  relative  to  innocence  until  guilt  be  shown/' 

The  agitation  of  the  prohibition  of  Chinese  immigration 
in  California  and  other  States  and  Terri- 
The  Chinese  tories  on  the  Pacific  slope  has,  within  the 

ilaestion  Again,  last  seven  years,  been  very  great.  {See 
also  Hayeses  Administration,)  There  have 
been  some  violence  and  bloodshed.  Dennis  Kearney  led 
the  Workingmen's  party  in  San  Francisco,  and  Kalloch,  an 
agitator,  was  elected  Mayor.  In  the  Legislature,  on  the  vote 
for  a  Constitutional  amendment,  it  was  found  that  not  only 
the  laboring  classes,  but  also  nearly  all  classes  in  California 
were  opposed  to  the  Chinese  and  to  their  further  immigra* 
tion.  The  Constitutional  amendment  did  not,  however,  meet 
the  sanction  of  the  higher  courts.  As  we  have  seen  {page  661), 
President  Hayes,  in  1879,  vetoed  the 
The  Anti-Chinese  BiU.  Chinese  Immigration  Bill  passed  by 
Congress.  At  the  session  of  1881-'82 
a  new  and  more  radical  measure  was  introduced,  prohibiting 
immigration  to  Chinese  or  coolie  laborers  for  twenty  years. 
Senator  Miller,  the  author  of  the  bill,  in  a  powerful  speech, 
showed  the  later  views  entertained  by  the  people  of  the  Pa- 
cific slope.  After  an  elaborate  debate,  the  bill  passed  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  March  23,  1882.  California  and  Ne- 
vada made  a  holiday,  and  devoted  it  to  mass  meetings  which 
said  ^*  the  Chinese  must  go.'* 

The  Anti-Chinese  Bill,  as  passed,  provided  that  from  and 
after  the  expiration  of  ninety  days  from 
Provisions  of  the  its  passage  and  until  the  expiration  of 
Anti-Chinese  Bill,  twenty  years  after  its  passage,  the  coming 
of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  United  States 
shall  be  suspended,  and  prescribed  a  penalty  of  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500 
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against  the  master  of  any  vessel  who  shall  bring  any  Chinese 
laborer  to  this  country  during  that  period.  It  further  pro- 
vides that  the  classes  of  Chinese  excepted  by  the  treaty  firom 
such  prohibition — such  as  merchants,  teachers,  students,  trav- 
elers, diplomatic  agents,  and  Chinese  laborers  who  were  in  the 
United  States  on  the  17th  of  November,  1880 — shall  be  re- 
quired, as  a  condition  for  their  admission,  to  procure  pass- 
ports from  the  Government  of  China,  personally  identifying 
them  and  showing  that  they  individually  belong  to  one  of 
the  permitted  classes,  which  passports  must  have  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States 
in  China  or  by  the  United  States  Consul  at  the  port  of  de- 
parture. The  words  "Chinese  laborers '*  were  construed  to 
mean  both  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  Chinese  em- 
ployed in  mining. 

Chinese  immigration,  and  the  attempt  to  restrict  it,  pre- 
sents a  question  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  was  so  treated 
in  the  great  debate. 

In  November,  1882,  elections  were  held  in  thirty-three  States, 
fifteen  of  them  electing  Grovernors — thirteen  of  whom  were 
Democrats.  Members  of  the  XLVIIIth 
Elections  in  the  Congress  were  elected  in  all  the  States  and 
Pall  of  1882.  delegates  in  all  the  Territories.     Legisla- 

tures were  elected  in  twenty-two  States  and 
Constitutional  Amendments  voted  on  in  seven.  The  Congres- 
sional result  throughout  the  country  was  a  sweeping  Demo- 
cratic victory,  the  XLVIIIth  Congress,  beginning  March  4, 
1883,  showing  a  Democratic  majority  of  71  in  a  total  m^n- 
bership  of  325. 

In  January,  1883,  President  Arthur  signed  the  Pendleton 

CrviL  Service  Reform  Bill. 
Pendleton's  Civil  Service  This  was  the  most  notable  law 
Reform  Bill.  passed  in   the  closing  session  of 

the  XLVIIth  Congress.  This  bill 
was  supported  by  the  Republicans  and  opposed  by  the  Demo- 
crats.    It  passed  both  Houses  with  almost  a  solid  Republican 
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vote,  a  few  Democrats  in  each  House  voting  with  them.  The 
b&sic  principles  of  the  bill  are  fixed  tenure  in  minor  places, 
competitive  examinations,  and  non-partisan  selections.  {See 
also  Hayeks  Administration.) 

A  law  reducing  postage  on  first-class  sealed  matter  was  ap- 
proved March  3,  1883.  It  provided  that  on 
Reduction  of  and  after  October  1, 1883,  all  sealed  first-class 
Postage.  matter  which  heretofore  required  three  cents 

for  each  half  ounce  or  fraction  thereof,  shall 
be  charged  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  half  ounce  or  frac- 
tion thereof.  The  other  rates  of  postage  are  not  affected  by 
the  act. 

Daring  the  first  session  of  the  XLVIIIth  Congress,  in  the 
early  part  of  1884,  the  Fitz-John  Porter 
The  Fitz-John  Bill — reinstating  General  Porter  to  his  rank 
Porter  Case.  in  the  army — was  passed.  The  case  was 
briefly  this:  At  the  time  of  the  second  bat- 
tle of  Bull  Run— during  the  Civil  War — Greneral  Fitz-John 
Porter  was  in  command  of  the  Fifth  Corps  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac,  under  General  Pope,  and  was  ordered  to  ad- 
vance to  the  attack,  but  for  some  reason  he  failed  to  obey  the 
order.  For  this  offense  he  was  tried  by  Court  Martial,  sen- 
tenced to  be  cashiered,  and  **  forever  disqualified  from  hold- 
ing any  office  of  trust  or  profit  under  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.'*  This  verdict  was  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy. It  was  alleged  that  there  was  sufficient  reason  for  his 
&ilure  to  carry  out  the  command  of  his  superior  officer.  A 
bill  was  presented  to  Congress  from  time  to  time,  asking  for 
the  reinstatement  of  Porter.  Congress  at  last,  in  March,  1884, 
passed  the  bill,  but  it  was  vetoed  by  President  Arthur.  The 
House,  however,  on  July  2d,  passed  it  over  his  veto,  and  thus 
the  matter  stands. 

In  January,  1884,  Edward  Lasker,  an  eminent  German 

statesman,  died  at  Washington,  and  Con- 

Bismarck  and  the       gress  passed  resolutions  of  condolence, 

Lasker  Resolutions,    intended  as  an  expression  of  sympathy 
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and  amity  toward  Germany,  the  country  Lasker  represented. 
Through  Mr.  Sargent,  American  Minister  at  Berlin,  the  reso- 
lutions were  delivered  to  the  German  Government.  Prince 
Bismarck,  as  Chancellor,  at  the  head  of  the  German  Reich- 
stag, or  Parliament,  declined  to  receive  or  recognize  the  reeo- 
lutions,  intimating  that  their  import  was  interference  with  the 
political  affairs  of  Germany.     Following  are  the  resolutions : 

Resolved,  That  this  House  has  heard  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  the 
eminent  German  statesman,  Edward  Lasker.  That  his  loss  b  not  alone 
to  be  mourned  by  the  people  of  his  native  land,  where  his  firm  and  con- 
stant exposition  of  and  devotion  to  free  and  liberal  ideas  have  materially 
advanced  the  social,  political,  and  economic  conditions  of  those  people, 
but  by  the  lovers  of  liberty  throughout  the  world. 

That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased, as  well  as  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  resident  at  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Grerman  Empire,  to  be  by  him  communicated  through  the  legiti- 
mate channels  to  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Legislative  body  of  which  he 
was  a  member. 

On  the  death  of  the  Czar  of  Russia,  in  1881,  the  Senate 
passed  resolutions  of  condolence,  and  they  were  received  by 
the  Russian  Government  with  profound  respect  and  appreci- 
ation. Similar  resolutions,  on  other  occasions,  have  been 
passed  by  Congress,  and  were  properly  received ;  but,  in  the 
following  communication  to  Mr.  Von  Eisendecker,  German 
Minister  in  Washington,  Bismarck  defines  his  position  in  re- 
jecting the  Lasker  Resolutions : 

Friedbichsruhe,  February  9,  1884. 
[Translation.] 

The  envoy  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  communicated  with  a 
note,  dated  the  Ist  instant,  the  text  of  a  resolution  of  the  American  House 
of  Representatives,  dated  tlie  9th  of  January,  in  which  the  House  expresses 
its  regret  at  the  death  of  Dr.  Edward  Lasker. 

Every  appreciation  which  the  personal  qualities  of  a  German  receive  in 
a  foreign  country  can  not  but  be  pleasing  to  our  national  feelings,  espe- 
cially when  emanating  from  such  an  important  body  as  the  American 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  should,  therefore,  have  gratefully  received  Mr.  Sargent's  communica- 
tion, and  should  have  asked  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  to  empower  me  to 
present  it  to  the  Reichstag  if  the  resolution  of  the  9th  of  January  did  not 
at  the  same  time  contain  an  opinion  on  the  direction  and  the  effects  of  the 
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political  action  of  Representative  Lasker  which  b  opposed  to  mj  conyio- 
tions. 

In  the  resolution  it  is  said  in  relation  to  the  deceased  that  "his  firm  and 
constant  exposition  of  free  and  liberal  ideas  have  materially  adwmeed  the 
social,  political,  and  economic  condition  of  those  people." 

From  my  knowledge  of  the  course  the  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Germap  people  has  taken,  I  can  not  regard  this  opinion  as 
one  in  accordance  with  the  facts  I  have  witnessed.  I  would  not  venture 
to  oppose  my  judgment  to  that  of  an  illustrious  assembly  like  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  if  I  had  not  gained,  during  an  ac- 
tive participation  in  German  internal  politics  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
an  experience  which  encourages  me  to  attach  also  to  my  opinion  a  certain 
competency  wUhin  these  Umits. 

I  can  not  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  for  the 
necessary  authorization  to  communicate  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  to  the  German  Reichstag,  because  I 
should  therewith  have  to  officially  indorse  myself  and  also  to  indorse  with 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor  an  opinion  which  I  am  unable  to  recognize  as 
just.  Von  Bismarck. 

This  course  of  the  head  of  the  Grerman  Reichstag  was  re- 
garded in  the  United  States  as  discourteous,  if  not  insulting; 
"but  a  compliment  to  the  late  Herr  Lasker  was  a  rebuke  to 
Bismarck,  for  Lasker  was  personally  and  politically  the  op- 
poser  of  the  German  Prince.  Hence,  the  rejection  of  the 
resolutions. 

In  May,  1884,  the  Morrison  Tariff  Bill,  which  had 
been  under  discussion  during  the  first 
The  Horrison  Tariff  session  of  the  XLVIIIth  Congress, 
Bill  Defeated.  was  defeated.     The  bill  was  a  Demo- 

cratic measure,  aiming  at  revenue  re- 
form, but  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic  members 
voted  against  it.  On  account  of  the  failure  of  this  measure 
to  become  a  law  it  is  predicted  by  many  politicians  that  the 
interests  of  the  Democratic  party  will  be  seriously  jeopar- 
dized in  the  present  (1884)  Presidential  campaign.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Morrison  bill  was  '*  to  reduce  all  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion,''  and  for  '^economical  administration  of  the  Govern- 
ment.''    For  lack  of  union  and  harmony  among  the  Demo- 
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cratic  members — the  great  cause  of  disaster  to  that  party — 
the  measure  was  defeated. 

The  opening  declaration  of  Mr.  Morrison's  speech  in  favor 
of  his  bill  is  as  follows : 

"  Should  the  motion  soon  to  be  made,  prevail,  it  will  cut  off  all  legisla- 
tion for  reduction  of  taxes  proposed  bj  the  bill  in  its  present  form,  or  as 
it  may  be  amended.  It  will  be  a  declaration  of  this  Congress,  at  least, 
that  tariff  taxes  are  not  too  high  and  ought  to  be  continued ;  it  will  mean 
an  appeal  from  Congress  to  the  country,  and  the  people  will  so  under- 
stand it." 

The  latter  part  of  Mr.  Morrison's  speech,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania  (who  advocated 
revision  of  the  bill),  and  the  bolters,  is  as  follows : 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  was  once  in  favor,  or  professed  to  be 
in  favor,  of  a  substantial  reduction  of  high  tariff  taxes.  He  said  so  in  a 
speech  to  the  convention  which  nominated  him  for  the  place  he  holds  in 
this  Congpress.  It  is  true  that  since  then  the  commission  scheme  of  revision^ 
procured  by  his  assistance,  has  been  made,  but  I  think  it  is  substantially 
conceded  by  all  that  this  is  not  such  a  revision  as  was  promised  by  him 
and  his  associate  advocates  of  that  measure,  for  they  promised  relief  which 
it  did  not  afford,  and  which  is  still  refused. 

The  gentleman,  with  his  associates  in  that  work,  reduced  the  tax  on 
silks  from  60  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  or  16  per  cent ;  on  the  cheaper 
woolen  goods,  some  of  them  taxed  as  high  as  100  per  cent,  he  voted  with 
the  other  revisers  and  tariff  adjusters  to  add  another  30  per  cent  I  ask 
him  now  to  help  me  to  reduce  this  enormous  tax  that  was  already  too 
high,  and  his  answer  is,  not  that  it  is  not  too  high;  he  does  not  say  that; 
but  he  says  he  does  not  like  the  horizontal  cut  Then  why  does  he  not 
offer  a  proper  plan — another  cut?  He  claims  to  have  the  power  to  strike 
out  the  enacting  clause  of  this  bill,  and  thereby  defeat  any  legislation.  If 
he  and  his  Democratic  adherents  have  the  power  to  do  that,  they  have  the 
power  to  amend  the  bill  and  make  it  what  they  desire  it  to  be.  But  this 
is  not  a  horizontal  cut;  it  removes  part  of  the  monstrous  tax  put  by  him 
on  woolen  and  other  goods,  but  leaves  silks  taxed  as  he  taxed  them.  I  do 
not  propose  an  indiscriminate  reduction.  When  20  per  cent,  is  taken  off 
those  now  as  high  as  100  per  cent,  there  will  still  be  80  per  cent  An- 
other provision  of  the  bill  reduces  them  to  60  per  cent  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  Democrats  who  act  with  him  think  60 
per  cent  on  woolen  go6ds  too  low?  In  God's  name,  how  much  would  you 
take  as  bounty  for  those  for  whom  you  have  spoken  here  to-day?  Do  you 
know  there  are  a  million  women  to-day  in  this  country  earning  with  their 
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needles  dresses  made  of  goods  thus  highly  taxed,  and  that  when  thej  buy 
ten  yards  for  a  dress,  even  with  this  second  cut,  they  must  give  the  price 
of  six  to  the  Government !  Is  that  not  enough  ?  Gentlemen  do  but  de- 
ceive themselves  if  they  expect  to  avoid  responsibility  with  a  pretense  that 
a  bill  open  to  amendment  is  objectionable  in  form  or  in  detail. 

The  pretense  that  the  advocates  of  this  bill,  or  any  bill  reducing  tariff 
taxes,  would  resort  to  direct  taxation  is  meaningless  subterfuge.  The  as- 
sertion that  the  friends  of  tariff  reform  would  abandon  tariff  taxes  as  a 
principal  source  of  revenue  is  a  weak  invention  of  those  who  would  hide 
their  own  rightly  distrusted  purposes  and  evasions  of  public  duty.  But 
there  is  the  horizontal  cut  into  the  bounty-fed  Congressional  favorites, 
and,  therefore,  I  can  not  have  the  assistance  of  the  gentlemen  to  amend 
the  bill  or  to  l^islate  upon  the  subject  of  taxation,  because  for  the  pur- 
poses of  those  by  whom  it  is  opposed  it  cuts  wrong  in  cutting  at  all ;  and 
yet  most  of  them,  I  believe  ^he  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  does  not  pre- 
tend to  believe,  take  too  high,  and  assume  a  willingness  to  reduce  them 
while  voting  to  prevent  the  reduction. 

In  May,  1884,  Congress  passed  a  bill  giving  to  Alaska  a 
Civil   Government.     The    bill    provides 
Giyil  Goyemment     that  the  Territory  shall  constitute  a  Civil 
for  Alaska.  and  Judicial  District,  the  temporary  seat 

of  Government  being  at  Sitka.  The  Gov- 
ernor is  aathorized  to  enforce  all  laws  enacted  for  the  District, 
and  to  be,  ex  officio^  commander-in-chief  of  the  militia,  with 
power  to  call  it  out,  when  necessary,  to  the  due  execution  of 
law.  The  general  laws  of  the  State  of  Oregon  are  declared 
to  be  the  laws  of  the  District,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  ap- 
plicable. 

Over  7,000  miles  of  railroad  were  built  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1883,  the  largest  number 
Progress,  in  any  one  State  being  469  miles  in  Michigan ; 
Pennsylvania  followed  with  417,  and  New  York 
with  405.  Railroad  operations  are  particularly  active  west 
of  the  Mississippi.  These  new  lines — two  from  the  Missouri 
river  and  one  from  the  Rio  Grande — now  reach  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  several  are  in  progress  across  Mexico.  These  con- 
venient public  highways  are  the  great  agents  of  material  pro- 
gress and  civilization.     They  are  solving  the  "  Indian  ^^  and 
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many  other  National  questions.  There  will  soon  be  ten  trans- 
continental lines  in  North  America. 

It  is  predicted  that  at  the  close  of  the  present  century,  the 
United  States  will  approximate  a  population  of  100,000,000. 
The  entire  great  West  is  being  rapidly  developed  and  built 
up.  The  Southern  States  have  grown  and  improved  wonder- 
fully in  the  last  fifteen  years ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be,  at  the  end  of  the  century,  the  leading  manu- 
facturing section,  particularly  in  cotton  fabrics  and  iron  in  all 
forms. 

Thoughtful  men  maintain  that  the  emergencies  of  the 
age  and  welfare  of  the  Nation  de- 
Contemplated  Constitu-  mand  several  amendments  to  the 
tional  Amendments.  Constitution,  among  which  we  men- 

tion the  following : 

(1)  That  the  Presidential  term  should  be  seven  years  in- 
stead of  four,  with  a  provision  that  the  President  be  xnsnie 
ineligible  to  reelection.  This  is  an  important  question,  and 
such  an  amendment  would,  no  doubt,  promote  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  country ;  for  all  know  how  much  embar- 
rassment is  caused  to  business  by  these  contests  every  four 
years,  and  how  much  the  public  is  absorbed  in  them.  Under 
our  present  system  we  have  only  about  two  years  of  partisan 
peace  and  quiet  out  of  the  four  years'  Presidential  term.  By 
having  the  President  elected  for  seven  years  the  elections 
would  cause  much  less  disturbance  to  the  business  of  the 
country. 

(2)  That  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  Congreas,  within  one 
year,  to  pass  any  regular  appropriations,  then,  appropriations 
corresponding  with  those  of  the  previous  year  be  continued 
until  such  tira^  as  they  may  be  passed. 

(3)  That  the  President  be  empowered  to  approve  a  portion 
of  any  act  of  Congress  and  to  withhold  his  approval  from  all 
other  portions  of  the  act,  returning  the  same  to  the  House  in 
which  the  bill  originated,  with  his  objections,  when,  before 
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becoming  a  law,  it  shall  receive  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of 
both  Houses. 

(4)  As  to  immigration,  that  the  period  before  which  citi- 
zenship can  be  acquired,  should  be  changed,  and  the  ceremony 
thereof  be  such  that  the  privilege  would  be  appreciated  when 
obtained ;  that  citizenship  should  not  be  extended  to  any 
immigrant  unable  to  speak,  read,  and  write  the  English 
language,  or  whose  moral  character  is  questioned  at  the  time 
of  becoming  a  citizen. 

PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS,  1884. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1884  politics  presents  no 
great  issues  before  the  people.  The  Democrats  have  much  to 
say  about  extravagance  and  corruption  of  Republican  admin- 
istration and  necessity  of  reform  in  National  affairs.  The 
Republicans  maintain  that  the  history  of  the  Democratic  party 
for  the  last  forty-five  years  shows  it  to  be  unfit  to  control  the 
affairs  of  the  Nation. 

The  National  Anti-Monopolists  met  in  Chicago,  May 
14,  1884,  and  nominated  Benjamin  F. 
Presidential  Nomi-  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  as  their  can- 
nations,  1884.  didate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  ensuing 
November  election.  The  Convention  de- 
cided to  make  no  nomination  for  Vice  President,  but  to  refer 
the  matter  to  a  committee  with  the  expectation  that  the  can- 
didate acceptable  to  the  Anti-Monopolists  would  be  nomina- 
ted at  the  Greenback  Convention  at  Indianapolis,  May  28th. 
{See  page  726.) 

1884— NATIONAL  ANTI-MONOPOLY  PLATFORM. 
Chicago,  May  14. 

1.  We  declare  that  labor  and  capital  shoald  be  allies,  not  enemicB ;  that 
jostice  for  both  is  demanded  by  protecting  the  rights  of  all  against  privi 
leges  for  few. 

2.  That  corporations  are  creatures  of  law  and  should  be  controlled  b> 
law. 

3.  That  we  propose  the  greatest  reduction  practicable  in  public  expenses 
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4.  That  in  the  enactment  of  a  vigorous  execution  of  the  just  laws,  the 
equality  of  privileges  of  all  citizens  will  be  secured ;  to  this  end  we  further 
declare, 

5.  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  exercise  immediately  its 
Constitutional  prerogative  to  regulate  commerce  among  States.  The  great 
instruments  by  which  commerce  is  carried  on  are  the  transportation  of 
money  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence.  They  are  now  mercilessly 
controlled  by  great  monopolies  to  the  impoverishment  of  labor,  the  crash- 
ing of  healthful  competition,  and  the  destruction  of  business  securities. 
We  hold  it,  therefore,  to  be  the  imperative  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  all 
needful  laws  for  the  control  and  regulation  of  these  great  agents  of  com- 
merce  in  accordance  with  the  oft-repeated  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

6.  These  monopolies,  which  have  exacted  such  heavy  tributes,  have 
also  inflicted  countless  wrongs  upon  the  toiling  millions  in  the  United 
States.  No  system  of  reform  should' commend  itself  to  the  support  of  the 
people  which  does  not  protect  the  man  who  earns  his  living  by  the  sweat 
of  his  face. 

7.  That  we  favor  inter-State  commerce;  that  navigable  rivers  should 
be  improved  by  the  Government  and  made  free. 

8.  We  demand  the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt  as  it  falls  due;  the  elec- 
tion of  United  States  Senators  by  direct  vote  of  the  people  of  their  respect- 
ive States;  a  graduated  income  tax;  a  tariff  which  is  a  tax  upon  the  peo- 
ple. This  should  be  so  levied  as  to  bear  as  lightly  as  possible  upon  the 
necessaVies.  We  denounce  the  present  tariff  as  being  largely  in  the  inter- 
est of  monopolies,  and  demand  that  it  be  speedily  and  radically  reformed 
in  the  interest  of  labor,  instead  of  capital. 

9.  That  we  deprecate  discrimination  of  American  legislation  against 
the  greatest  of  American  industries,  agriculture,  by  which  it  has  been  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  beneficial  legislation. 

The  National  Greenback  Labor  Convention  met  at 

Indianapolis,  May  28th,  and  on  the  29th 

Greenback  Labor     nominated  Benjamin  F.  Butler  (the 

Conventioil  (1884).    nominee  of  the    Anti-Monopolists)  for 

Presidential  candidate,  and  General  A.  M. 

West,  of  Mississippi,  for  Vice  President.     Following  is  the 

1884— GREENBACK  LABOR  PLATFORM— INDIANAPOLIS, 
MAY  29. 

1.  We  declare  that  we  hold  the  late  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  on 
the  legal  tender  question  to  be  a  full  vindication  of  the  theory  which  this 
i>arty  has  always  advocated  on  the  right  and  authority  of  Congress  over 
the  issue  of  legal  tender  notes,  and  we  hereby  pledge  ourselves  to  uphold 
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said  decbion  and  to  defend  the  Constitution  against  alterations  or  amend- 
ments intended  to  deprive  people  of  any  rights  or  privileges  conferred  by 
that  instrument.  We  demand  the  issue  of  such  money  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  supply  the  actual  demand  of  trade  and  commerce  in  accordance 
with  the  increase  of  population  and  the  development  of  our  industries. 
We  demand  the  substitution  of  Greenbacks  for  National  Bank  notes,  and 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  public  debt;  we  want  that  money  which  saved 
our  country  in  times  of  war,  and  which  has  given  it  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness in  peace.  We  condemn  the  retirement  of  fractional  currency  and 
small  denominations  of  Greenbacks,  and  demand  their  restoration.  We 
demand  the  issue  of  the  hordes  of  money  now  locked  up  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  by  applying  them  to  the  payment  of  the  public  debt 
now  due. 

2.  We  denounce  as  dangerous  to  our  republican  institutions  those  meth- 
ods and  policies  of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  which  have 
sanctioned  or  permitted  the  establbhment  of  land,  railroad,  money,  and 
other  gigantic  corporate  monopolies,  and  we  demand  such  Governmental 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  take  from  such  monopolies  the  powers  which 
they  have  corruptly  and  unjustly  usurped,  and  restore  them  to  the  people, 
to  whom  they  belong. 

3.  The  public  lands  being  the  natural  inheritance  of  the  people,  we  de- 
nounce that  policy  which  has  granted  to  corporations  vast  tracts  of  lands, 
and  we  demand  that  immediate  and  vigorous  measures  be  taken  to  reclaim 
from  such  corporations  for  the  people's  use  and  benefit,  all  such  land 
grants  as  have  been  forfeited  by  reason  of  non-fulfillment  of  contract,  or 
that  may  have  been  wrongfully  acquired  by  corrupt  legislation,  and  that 
such  reclaimed  lands  and  other  public  domain  be  henceforth  held  as  a  sa- 
cred trust,  to  be  granted  only  to  actual  settlers  in  limited  quantities,  and 
we  demand  that  alien  ownership  of  land,  individual  or  corporate,  shall  be 
prohibited. 

4.  We  demand  Congressional  regulation  of  inter-State  commerce.  We 
denounce  "  pooling,"  stock-watering,  discrimination  in  rates  and  charges, 
and  that  Congress  shall  correct  these  abuses,  even,  if  necessary,  by  the  con- 
struction of  National  railroads.  We  also  demand  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  postal  telegraph  system. 

5.  All  private  property,  all  forms  of  money  and  obligations  to  pay 
money  should  bear  their  just  proportion  of  public  taxes.  We  demand  a 
graduated  income  tax. 

6.  We  demand  an  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  labor  by  enforcing 
sanitary  laws  in  industrial  establishments,  by  the  abolition  of  the  convict 
labor  system,  by  the  rigid  inspection  of  mines  and  factories,  by  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments,  by  fostering  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  by  abolishing  child  labor. 

7.  We  condemn  all  importations  of  contract  labor,  made  with  a  view 
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of  redaciDg  to  stanration  wagte  the  workingmen  of  this  oonntrj,  and  de- 
mand laws  for  its  prevent  ion. 

8.  We  insist  upon  a  Constitutional  amendment  reducing  the  terms  of 
United  States  Senators  one-half,  and  making  them  elective  directly  by  the 
people;  also  making  the  President  ineligible  to  reelection. 

9.  We  demand  such  mles  for  the  government  of  Congress  as  shall  place 
all  Representatives  of  the  people  upon  an  equal  footing  and  take  away 
from  committees  a  veto  power  greater  than  that  of  President. 

10.  The  question  as  to  the  amount  of  duties  to  be  levied  upon  various 
articles  of  import  has  been  agitated,  quarreled  over,  and  has  divided  com- 
munities for  nearly  a  hundred  years.  It  is  not  now,  and  never  will  be 
settled,  unless  by  the  abolition  of  indirect  taxation.  It  is  a  convenient 
issue,  always  raised  when  the  people  are  excited  over  abuses  in  their  midst. 
While  we  favor  a  wise  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  with  a  view  of  raising 
revenue  from  luxuries  rather  than  necessities,  we  insist  that,  as  an  eco- 
nomic question  its  importance  is  insignificant  as  compared  with  the  finan- 
cial issue;  for  whereas  we  have  suffered  our  worst  panics  under  low  and 
also  high  tariffs,  we  have  never  suffered  from  a  panic  or  seen  our  factories 
and  workshops  closed  while  the  volume  of  our  money  in  circulation  was 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  commerce.  Give  our  farmers  and  manufacturers 
money  as  cheap  as  you  now  give  our  bankers,  and  they  can  pay  high  wages 
to  labor  and  compete  with  the  whole  world. 

11.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  the  sense  of  the  people  upon  the  subjects, 
we  are  in  favor  of  submitting  to  a  vote  of  the  people  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  in  favor  of  suffrage,  regardless  of  sex,  and  also  on  the  subject 
of  the  liquor  traffic. 

12.  All  disabled  soldiers  of  the  late  war  should  be  equally  pensioned ; 
and  we  denounce  the  policy  of  keeping  a  small  army  of  officeholders  whose 
only  business  is  to  prevent,  on  technical  grounds,  deserving  soldiers  from 
obtaining  justice  from  the  Government  they  helped  to  save. 

13.  As  our  name  indicates,  we  are  a  National  party,  knowing  no  E^ist^ 
no  West,  no  North,  no  South.  Having  no  sectional  prejudice,  we  can 
properly  place  in  nomination  for  the  high  offices  of  State  men  from  any 
section  of  the  Union. 

14.  We  appeal  to  all  people  who  believe  in  our  principles  to  aid  us  by 
voice  and  pen  and  votes. 


The  National  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago, 

June  3^  1884.     The  several  candidates 

National  Republican    put  forward  in  nomination  for  Presi- 

Convention  (1884).        dent  were  Blaine^  Arthur,  Edmunds, 

Lincoln,  Hawley,  Sherman,  Logan,  and 

Greneral  Sherman.    The  decision  was  made  June  6th,  on  the 
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fourth   ballot,  resulting  in  the   nomiDation  of  James  G» 
Blaine,  of  Maine.     Following  is  a 


SUMMARY   OF  THE  BALLOTS. 


Candidates. 


Blaine 

Arthur 

Edmunds 

Lincoln  

Hawlej 

Sherman 

Logan 

General  Sherman 


First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Ballot. 

Ballot 

Ballot. 

Ballot 

334i 

349 

375 

544 

278 

276 

275 

207 

93 

85 

78 

4l' 

4 

4 

8 

2 

13 

13 

13 

15 

30 

28 

4 

61J 

61 

69 

7 

2 

2 

1 

There  were  820  delegates  to  the  Convention,  thus  making 
411  votes  necessary  to  a  choice.  As  shown  above,  Blaine  re- 
ceived 544,  and  Arthur  207 — the  rest  scattering. 

The  roll  of  States  being  called  for  nominations  for  Vice 
President,  General  John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  unani- 
mously nominated. 

JAMES  6.  BLAINE. 

Bepublican  Candidate  for  President,  1884. 

James  Gillespie  Blaine  was  bom  in  Union  township,  Wash- 
ington county,  Pennsylvania,  January  31, 1830.  He  received 
his  education  at  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  a  Pres- 
byterian institution  in  his  native  county.  After  his  gradua- 
tion, in  1847,  he  went  to  Kentucky,  and  entered  the  Western 
Military  Institute  at  Blue  Lick  Springs,  as  Professor  of 
Mathematics.  In  1861  he  was  married  to  Miss  Harriet  Stan- 
wood.  He  removed  to  Maine  in  1853.  Entering  upon 
the  field  of  journalism,  he  assisted  for  a  time  in  editing  the 
Portland  Daily  Advertiser,  and  afterward  assumed  editorial 
control  of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Through  his  paper  and 
otherwise  he  worked  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican  party, 
with  so  much  energy  and  ability  as  to  insure  his  election  to 
the  Maine  Legislature  in  1858,  and  his  reelection  and  par- 
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ticipation  in  the  sessions  of  1859-'62.  During  his  last  two 
terms  he  was  Speaker.  In  this  position  he  faithfully  repre- 
sented the  interests  of  his  State,  and  in  1862  he  was  elected 
to  represent  the  Kennebec  district  in  the  XXXVIIIth  Con- 
gress. He  was  reelected  by  the  Republicans  to  the  six  suc- 
ceeding terms  of  Congress.  In  1869  he  was  chosen  Speaker 
of  the  House,  retaining  this  oflBce  for  about  six  years,  when 
the  Democrats  came  into  power  and  he  succumbed  to  partisan 
pressure. 

The  Maine  Legislature,  in  1875,  elected  him  to  the  United 
States  Senate,  as  the  successor  of  Hon.  Lot  Morrill,  who  had 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  reelected 
for  the  term  ending  March  4,  1883. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1876, 
Mr.  Blaine  came  prominently  before  the  people  as  the  possi- 
ble successor  of  General  Grant.  At  the  Cincinnati  Conven- 
tion his  friends  were  very  sanguine  of  his  nonaination.  It 
was  on  that  occasion  that  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  the  Senator  from  Maine,  gave  expression  to 
the  following  eloquent  and  now  famous  language : 

Like  an  armed  warrior^  like  a  plumed  knight,  James  G.  Blaine  marched 
down  the  halls  of  the  American  Congress  and  threw  hb  shining  lance  full 
and  fair  against  the  hrazen  forehead  of  every  defamer  of  hb  country  and 
maligner  of  its  honor.     (See  IngersoWs  Speeehj  page  650.) 

The  Convention,  however,  nominated  Mr.. Hayes. 

In  1880,  at  the  Chicago  National  Republican  Convention 
to  nominate  another  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr. 
Blaine's  friends  again  pressed  his  claims  for  that  oflSce  with 
so  much  vigor  as  to  defeat  the  nomination  of  General  Grant, 
without  securing  the  prize  for  their  favorite,  for  very  unex- 
pectedly the  convention  declared  for  the  nomination  of  Gar- 
field. President  Garfield  invited  Mr.  Blaine  into  his  Cabinet 
as  Secretary  of  State. 

Mr.  Blaine  is  remarkable  for  his  thorough  understanding 
of  parliamentary  usages  and  tactics,  by  his  knowledge  of 
which  he  is  capable  of  circumventing  his  opponents  in  their 
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arts  and  designs  against  the  measures  that  he  advocates.  It 
is  chiefly  this  fiiculty  that  has  made  him  successful  as  a  Con- 
gressman. 

JOHN  A.  LOQAN. 

Republican  Candidate  for  Vice  President  (1984). 

John  A.  Logan,  United  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  was 
born  in  Jackson  county,  Illinois,  February  9,  1829.  His 
early  education  was  derived  from  home  teaching,  in  such 
local  schools  as  those  pioneer  days  provided,  and  a  course 
at  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  University.  He  served  acceptably 
in  the  Mexican  War,  as  private,  lieutenant,  quartermaster, 
and  adjutant.  After  the  war  (1848)  he  studied  law,  and  a 
year  later  was  elected  County  Clerk  of  Jackson  county.  la 
1852  he  was  chosen  Prosecuting  Attorney  in  the  third  dis- 
trict, and  the  same  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature. To  this  last  position  he  was  three  times  successively 
reelected.  In  1856  he  was  Presidential  elector,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  with  A. 
M.  Jenkins,  his  uncle.  In  1858  he  was  elected  to  Congress, 
and  in  1860  was  reelected. 

As  a  soldier  in  the  Union  Array,  he  fought  at  Bull  Run, 
became  Colonel  of  the  31st  regiment  Illinois  Infantry,  fought 
at  Belmont,  Fort  Henry,  and  Fort  Donelson,  being  tempo- 
rarily disabled  in  the  latter  fight.  He  afterwards  joined 
General  Grant  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  and  in  1862  was  ap- 
pointed a  Brigadier-General.  For  good  generalship  he  was 
promoted  to  Major-General.  In  the  subsequent  progress  of 
the  war,  he  achieved  new  distinction  at  Port  Gibson,  Ray- 
mond, Jackson,  and  Champion  Hill,  and  participated  in  the 
siege  of  Vicksburg.  In  1863  he  had  command  of  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee.  By  his  skill  and  gallantry  he  maintained 
his  high  military  fame  through  the  subsequent  struggles  of 
the  war. 

In  1865  he  was  elected  to  the  XLth  Congress,  and  after- 
wards reelected  to  the  XLIst  and  XLIId.    In  1871  he  suc- 
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ceeded  Governor  Yates  as  United  States  Senator,  a  position 
that  he  still  retains  with  much  popularity.  In  the  sessions 
of  1881-'82  he  became  prominent  by  introducing  a  measure 
to  devote  the  revenue  derived  by  the  Government  from  the 
tax  on  ardent  spirits  to  the  support  of  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  the  country.  In  June,  1884,  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  nominated  him  as  a  candidate  for  the  Vice 
Presidency. 

1884-REPUBLICAN  PLATFORM— CHICAGO,  JUNE  5. 

The  Republicans  of  the  United  States,  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled, renew  their  allegiance  to  the  principles  upon  which  thev  have  tri- 
umphed in  six  successive  Presidential  elections,  and  congratulate  the 
American  people  on  the  attainment  of  so  many  results  in  legislation  and 
administration  by  which  the  Republican  party  has,  after  saving  the  Union^ 
done  so  much  to  render  its  institutions  just,  equal,  and  beneficial,  the  safe- 
guard of  liberty,  and  the  embodiment  of  the  best  thought  and  highest  pur> 
poses  of  our  citizens. 

The  Republican  party  has^  gained  its  strength  by  quick  and  faithful  re- 
sponses to  the  demands  of  the  people,  for  the  freedom  and  equality  of  all 
men,  for  a  united  Nation,  assuring  the  rights  of  all  citizens,  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  labor,  for  an  honest  currency,  for  purity  of  legislation,  and  for  in- 
tegrity and  accountability  in  all  departments  of  the  Government^  and  it, 
accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work  of  progress  and  reform. 

We  lament  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  whose  sound  statesmanship, 
long  conspicuous  in  Congress,  gave  promise  of  a  strong  and  successful  Ad- 
ministration, a  promise  fullj  realized  during  the  short  period  of  his  ofiice 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  His  distinguished  success  in  war  and 
peace  has  endeared  him  to  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 

In  the  Administration  of  President  Arthur  we  recognize  a  wise,  conser- 
vative and  patriotic  policy  under  which  the  country  has  been  blessed  with 
remarkable  prosperity,  and  we  believe  his  eminent  services  are  entitled  to 
and  will  receive  the  hearty  approval  of  every  citizen. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  a  good  Government  to  protect  the  rights  and  promote 
the  interests  of  its  own  people.  The  largest  diversity  of  industry  is  most 
productive  of  general  prosperity  and  of  the  comfort  and  independence  of 
the  people.  We  therefore  demand  that  imposition  of  duties  on  foreign  im- 
ports shall  be  made,  "  not  for  revenue  only,"  but  that  in  raising  the  requi- 
site revenues  for  the  Government,  such  duties  shall  be  so  levied  as  to  afford 
security  to  our  diversified  industries,  and  protection  to  the  rights  and 
wages  of  the  laborer,  to  the  end  that  active  and  intelligent  labor,  as  well 
as  capital,  may  have  its  reward  and  the  laboring  man  his  full  share  in  the 
public  prosperity.    Against  the  so-called  economic  system  of  the  Demo- 
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cratic  party,  which  would  degrade  our  labor  to  the  foreign  standard,  we 
enter  our  solemn  protest.  The  Democratic  party  has  failed  completely  to 
relieve  the  people  of  the  burden  of  unnecessary  taxation  by  a  wise  reduc- 
tion of  the  surplus. 

The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  correct  the  inequalities  of  the 
tariff,  and  to  reduce  the  surplus,  not  by  the  vicious,  indiscriminate  process 
of  horizontal  reduction,  but  by  such  methods  as  will  relieve  the  taxpayer 
without  injuring  the  laborer,  ur  the  great  productive  interests  of  the  coun- ' 
try. 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  sheep  husbandry  in  the  United  States 
the  serious  depression  which  it  is  now  experiencing  and  the  danger  threat- 
ening its  future  prosperity,  and  we  therefore  respect  the  demands  of  the 
representatives  of  this  important  agricultural  interest  for  a  readjustment 
of  duty  upon  foreign  wool,  in  order  that  such  industry  shall  have  full  and 
adequate  protection.  • 

We  have  always  recommended  the  best  money  known  to  the  civilised 
world,  and  we  urge  that  efforts  should  be  made  to  unite  all  commercial 
Nations  in  the  establishment  of  an  international  standard,  which  shall  fix 
for  all  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  coinage. 

The  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  Nations  and  between  the  States 
is  one  of  the  most  important  prerogatives  of  the  American  Government, 
and  the  Bepublican  party  distinctly  announces  its  purpose  to  support 
such  legislation  as  will  fully  and  efficiently  recognize  Constitutional  power 
of  Congress  over  inter-State  commerce.  The  principle  of  the  public  reg- 
ulation of  railway  corporations  is  a  wise  and  salutary  one  for  the  protec- 
tion of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  we  favor  legislation  that  shall  pre- 
vent unjust  discrimination  and  excessive  charges  for  transportation,  and 
that  shall  secure  to  the  people  and  railways  alike  the  fair  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws. 

We  favor  the  establbhment  of  a  National  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  eight-hour  law,  and  a  judicious  system  of  general  education 
by  adequate  appropriations  from  the  National  revenues  wherever  the  same 
is  needed. 

We  believe  that  everywhere  the  protection  to  a  citizen' of  American  birth 
must  be  secured  to  citizens  by  American  adoption,  and  we  favor  the  set- 
tlement of  National  differences  by  international  arbitration. 

The  Bepublican  party,  having  its  birth  in  a  hatred  of  slave  labor,  and  a 
desire  that  all  men  may  be  truly  free  and  equal,  is  unalterably  opposed  to 
placing  our  workingmen  in  competition  with  any  form  of  servile  labor, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad.  In  this  spirit  we  denounce  the  importation 
of  contract  labor,  whether  from  Europe  or  Asia,  as  an  offense  again t  the 
spirit  of  American  institutions,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to  sustain  the 
present  law  restricting  Chinese  immigration  and  to  provide  such  further 
legislation  as  b  necessary  to  carry  out  its  purposes. 

The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun  under  Republican 
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administration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further  extension  of  the  reform 
system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service  to  which 
it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  i-eiorm  should  be  observed 
in  all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with  the  objects 
of  existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end  that  the  dan- 
gers to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power ,of  official  patronage  may 
be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided. 

The  public  lands  are  a  heritage  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
should  be  reserved,  as  far  as  possible,  for  small  holdings  by  actual  set^ 
tiers.  We  are  opposed  to  the  acquisition  of  large  tracts  of  these  lands  by 
corporations  or  individuals,  especially  where  such  holdings  are  in  the 
hands  of  non-resident  aliens ;  and  we  will  endeavor  to  obtain  such  legb- 
lation  as  will  tend  to  correct  this  evil.  We  demand  of  Congress  the  speedy 
forfeiting  of  all  land  grants  which  have  lapsed  by  reason  of  non-compli- 
ance with  acts  of  incorporation  in  all  cases  where  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt in  good  faith  to  perform  the  condition  of  such  grants. 

The  grateful  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  Union  sol- 
diers and  sailors  of  the  late  war,  and  the  Kepublican  party  stands  pledged 
to  suitable  pensions  for  all  who  were  disabled  and  for  the  widows  and  or- 
phans of  those  who  died  in  the  war. 

The  Republican  party  also  pledges  itself  to  the  repeal  of  the  limitation 
contained  in  the  arrears  act  of  1879,  so  that  all  invalid  soldiers  shall  share 
alike,  and  their  pensions  begin  with  the  date  of  disability  or  discharge, 
and  not  with  the  date  of  the  application. 

The  Republican  party  favors  a  policy  which  shall  keep  us  from  entang- 
ling alliances  with  foreign  nations,  which  gives  us  the  right  to  expect  that 
foreign  nations  shall  refrain  from  meddling  in  American  affairs.  The 
policy  which  seeks  peace  can  trade  with  all  powers,  especially  with  those 
of  the  Western  hemisphere. 

We  demand  the  restoration  of  our  Navy  to  its  old-time  strength  and 
efficiency,  that  it  may  on  any  sea  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens 
and  the  interest  of  American  commerce,  and  we  call  upon  Congress  to 
remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has  been  depressed, 
so  that  it  may  again  be  true  that  we  have  a  commerce  which  leaves  no  sea 
unexplored,  and  a  Navy  which  takes  no  law  from  a  superior  force. 

Resolved,  That  appointments  by  the  President  to  offices  in  the  Territories 
should  be  made  from  the  bona  fide  citizens  and  residents  of  the  Territories. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  enact  such  laws  as  shall 
promptly  and  effectually  suppress  the  system  of  polygamy  within  our  ter- 
ritory, and  divorce  the  political  party  from  the  ecclesiastical  power  of  the 
so-called  Mormon  Church,  and  that  laws  so  enacted  should  be  rigidly  en- 
forced by  the  civil  authorities,  if  possible,  and  by  the  military,  if  need  be. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  in  their  organized  capacity,  constitute 
a  Nation,  and  not  a  mere  confederacy  of  States.  The  National  Govern- 
ment is  supreme  within  the  sphere  of  its  National  duty,  but  the  States 
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have  reserred  rights  which  should  be  faithfully  maintained.  Each  should 
be  guarded  with  jealous  care,  so  that  the  harmony  of  our  system  of  (Gov- 
ernment may  be  preserved  and  the  Union  kept  inviolate. 

The  popularity  of  our  institutions  rests  upon  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
ballot,  honest  count,  and  correct  returns.  We  denounce  the  fraud  and 
violence  practiced  by  the  Democracy  in  Southern  States,  by  which  the 
will  of  the  voter  is  defeated,  as  dangerous  to  the  preservation  of  free  insti- 
tutions, and  we  solemnly  arraign  the  Democratic  party  as  being  the  guilty 
recipient  of  the  fruits  of  such  fraud  and  violence. 

We  extend  to  the  Republicans  of  the  South,  regardless  of  their  former 
party  affiliations,  our  cordial  sympathy,  and  pledge  to  them  our  most  ear- 
nest efforts  to  promote  the  passage  of  such  legislation  as  will  secure  to  ev- 
ery citixen,  of  whatever  race  or  color,  the  full  and  complete  recognition, 
possession,  and  exercise  of  all  political  rights. 

PROHIBITION  CONVENTION. 

At  the  National  Convention  of  the  American  Prohibition 
party,  held  at  Chicago,  June  20,  1884,  S.  C.  Pomeroy,  of 
Kansas,  was  nominated  for  President,  and  J.  A.  Conant,  of 
Connecticut,  for  Vice  President.  These  candidates  were  af- 
terwards withdrawn  in  favor  of  the  Prohibition  Convention 
held  at  Pittsburgh,  in  July.     {Seepage  750.) 

The  Platform  dt^lares  that  the  God  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures is  the  author  of  civil  government;  favors  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  the  schools ;  asserts  that  God  requires  and  man 
needs  a  Sabbath  ;  demands  strict  prohibition  laws;  the  with- 
drawal of  all  charters  to  secret  lodges,  and  their  oaths  to  be 
prohibited  by  law;  opposes  prison  and  imported  contract 
labor ;  fevors  the  revision  of  the  patent  laws ;  pledges  the 
party  to  vote  for  woman  suffrage ;  asserts  that  the  civil  equal- 
ity granted  by  the  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth,  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  should  be  extended  to  Indians  and  Chinamen ; 
that  international  differences  should  be  settled  by  arbitration ; 
that  land  and  other  monopolies  should  be  discouraged;  thaf 
Government  should  furnish  sound  currency ;  that  the  tariff* 
should  be  reduced  as  fiist  as  necessity  for  revenue  and  vested 
business  interests  will  allow ;  that  the  "  Republican  party  is 
censurable  for  the  long  neglect  of  its  duty  in  respect  to  this 
evil;''  demands  a  direct  vote  for  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
47 
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DEMOCRATIC  PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS,  1884. 

The  Democratic  National  Conyention  met  at  Chicago,  July 
8-11,  and  adopted  a  conservative  platform,  which,  however, 
maintains  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Democracy.  {See 
Platform,  page  742.)  The  prominent  Presidential  candidates 
for  nomination  were  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York ;  Joseph 
E.  McDonald,  of  Indiana ;  Thomas  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware : 
A.  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio ;  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of  Indiana, 
and  S.  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  whole  number  of 
votes  cast  was  820 ;  the  number  necessary  to  a  choice  was  647. 
The  second  ballot  for  President  resulted  (July  11)  in  the 
nomination  of  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York,  who  re- 
ceived 683  votes,  the  rest  being  scattering.  A  motion  to 
make  the  nomination  unanimous  was  carried.  Thomas  A. 
Hendricks,  of  Indiana,  was  then  unanimously  nominated  for 
the  Vice  Presidency. 

Unanimity  characterized  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
National  Convention  of  1884. 

GROVER  CLEVELAND, 
Democratic  Candidate  for  President,  1884. 

Orover  Cleveland,  present  Governor  of  New  York,  was 
born  in  the  town  of  Essex,  New  Jersey,  on  May  18,  1837. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  a  new  England  family,  which  has  been 
in  this  country  two  hundred  years.  The  family  is  noted  for 
its  piety  and  religious  zeal,  having  had  for  many  generations 
distinguished  representatives  in  the  clerical  profession.  His 
father  was  educated  for  the  ministry,  in  the  Presbyterian 
faith. 

Governor  Cleveland's  educational  advantages  embraced  at- 
tendance at  the  common  schools  and  an  academy  at  Clinton, 
Oneida  county,  New  York.  After  leaving  school,  he  served 
as  clerk  in  a  New  York  City  eleemosynary  institution  for  a 
brief  season,  and  then  removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  he 
studied  law.     In  1859  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  passing 
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most  creditably  a  rigid  examination.  After  four  years  of 
thorough  study  and  legal  experience,  he  was  appointed  As- 
sistant District  Attorney  for  the  county  of  Erie,  which  posi- 
tion he  filled  for  three  years.  In  1865  he  was  nominated  by 
the  Democratic  County  Convention  for  District  Attorney, 
but  was  defeated.  In  1870  he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  Erie 
county,  and  at  the  close  of  that  service  became  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Bass,  Cleveland  &  Bissell,  at  once  command- 
ing a  very  lucrative  practice. 

In  1881  Mr.  Cleveland  was  elected  Mayor  of  Buffitlo,  and 
before  the  expiration  of  his  term,  was  chosen  Governor  of  the 
Empire  State.  He  was  elected  to  that  high  oflBce  by  the 
largest  majority  ever  given  to  any  candidate. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  one  of  a  family  of  nine  children — ^four 
sons  and  five  daughters — all  living,  except  two  sons  burned 
at  sea.     His  widowed  mother  died  in  the  summer  of  1882. 

As  Governor  of  New  York,  Mr.  Cleveland  has  won  the 
good  opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  worthy  citizens,  irrespective 
of  party,  and  has  been  opposed  to  all  venal,  hasty,  or  extrav- 
agant legislation. 

Mr.  Cleveland  is  a  bachelor ;  a  man  of  large  stature,  and 
vigorous  constitution.  He  possesses  a  nervous,  emphatic 
temperament,  a  light  complexion,  and  brown  hair,  with  slight 
baldness. 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS, 
Democbatic  Candidate  for  Vice  President,  1884. 

Thomas  A.  Hendricks  was  born  September  7,  1819,  on  a 
ferm,  near  Zanesville,  Ohio.  His  fether,  John  Hendricks, 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Western  Penn- 
sylvania, serving  his  neighbors  in  town  and  county  offices,  as 
well  as  in  the  State  Legislature,  with  credit  to  them  and  him- 
self. His  mother  was  of  Scotch  descent.  In  1822  his  pa- 
rents removed  to  Shelby  county,  Indiana. 

Mr.  Hendricks  received  his  education  at  South  Hanover 
College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1841.     Two  years  later 
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he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  practiced  at  Shelbyville,  In- 
diana. In  1848  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and,  in  1850,  a  delegate  to  the  State  Constitutional 
Convention.  From  1851  to  1855  he  served  two  terms  as 
member  of  Congress,  and  from  1855  to  1859  was  Commis- 
sioner of  the  State  land-office.  As  a  Democrat  he  was  chosen 
United  States  Senator  for  the  term  ending  March  3,  1869. 
In  1868  he  was  prominent  as  an  aspirant  for  the  Presidency, 
as  a  Democrat,  but  failed  to  receive  the  nomination.  Twice — 
in  1860  and  1868 — he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State,  but  in  1872  he  was  elected  to  that  office, 
which  he  held  till  1877.  In  1876  he  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice  President. 

Since  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Governor  he  has  re- 
sided at  Indianapolis,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

1884-DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM— CHICAGO,  JULY  10. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  Union,  through  its  representatives  in  Na- 
tional Convention  assembled,  recognizes  that,  as  the  Nation  grows  older, 
new  issues  are  bom  of  time  and  progress  and  old  issues  perish.  But  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  Democracy,  approved  by  the  united  voice  of 
the  people,  remain,  and  will  ever  remain,  as  the  best  and  only  security 
for  the  continuance  of  free  Government.  The  preservation,  of  personal 
rights ;  the  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the  law ;  the  reserved  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  supremacy  of  the  Federal  Government  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Constitution,  will  ever  form  the  true  basis  of  our  liberties,  and 
can  never  be  surrendered  without  destroying  that  balance  of  rights  and 
powers  which  enables  a  continent  to  be  developed  in  peace,  and  social  or- 
der to  be  maintained  by  means  of  local  self-government. 

But  it  is  indispensable  for  the  practical  application  and  enforcement  of 
these  fundamental  principles  that  the  Gk>vemment  should  not  always  be 
controlled  by  one  political  party.  Frequent  change  of  administration  is 
as  necessary  as  constant  recurrence  to  the  popular  will.  Otherwise  abuse 
grows,  and  the  Government,  instead  of  being  carried  on  for  the  general 
welfare,  becomes  an  instrumentality  for  imposing  heavy  burdens  on  the 
many  who  are  governed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  few  who  govern.  Public 
servants  thus  become  arbitrary  rulers.  This  is  now  the  condition  of  th« 
I'ountry.     Hence,  a  change  is  demanded. 

The  Republican  party,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned,  is  a  reminis- 
cence. In  practice  it  is  an  organization  for  enriching  those  who  control 
its  machinery.     The  frauds  and  jobbery  which  have  been  brought  to  light 
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in  every  department  of  the  Government  are  sufficient  to  have  called  for 
reform  within  the  Bepublican  party ;  yet  those  in  authority,  made  reck- 
less by  the  long  possession  of  power,  have  saccumbed  to  its  corrupting  in- 
fluence, and  have  placed  in  nomination  a  ticket  against  which  the  inde- 
pendent portion  of  the  party  are  in  open  revolt. 

Therefore  a  change  is  demanded.  Such  a  change  was  alike  necessary  in 
1876,  but  the  will  of  the  people  was  then  defeated  by  a  fraud  which  can 
never  be  forgotten  nor  condoned.  Again,  in  1880,  the  change  demanded 
by  the  people  was  defeated  by  the  lavish  use  of  money  contributed  by  un- 
scrupulous contractors  and  shameless  jobbers  who  had  bargained  for  un- 
lawful profits  or  for  high  office.  The  Bepublican  party,  during  its  legal, 
its  stolen  and  its  bought  tenures  of  power,  has  steadily  decayed  in  moral 
character  and  political  capacity.  Its  platform  promises  are  now  a  list  of 
its  past  failures.  It  demands  the  restoration  of  our  navy.  It  has  squan- 
dered hundreds  of  millions  to  create  a  navy  that  does  not  exbt  It  calls 
on  Congress  to  remove  the  burdens  under  which  American  shipping  has 
been  depressed.  It  imposed,  and  has  continued  those  burdens.  It  pro- 
fesses the  policy  of  reserving  the  public  lands  for  small  holders  by  actual 
settlers.  It  has  given  away  the  people's  heritage  till  now  a  few  railroads 
and  non-resident  aliens  possess  a  larger  ai^a  than  that  of  all  our  farms 
between  the  two  seas.  It  professes  a  preference  for  free  institutions,  and 
tries  to  legalize  a  control  of  State  elections  by  Federal  troops.  It  professes 
a  desire  to  elevate  labor.  It  has  subjected  American  workingmen  to  the 
competition  of  convict  and  imported  contract  labor.  It  professes  gratitude 
to  all  who  were  disabled  or  died  in  the  war,  leaving  widows  and  orphans. 
It  left  to  a  Democratic  House  of  Bepresentatlves  the  fiist  effort  to  equal- 
ize both  bounties  and  pensions.  It  proffers  a  pledge  to  correct  the  irregu- 
larities of  our  tariff.  It  created  and  has  continued  them.  Its  own  Tariff 
Commission  confessed  the  need  of  more  than  20  per  cent,  reduction.  Its 
Congress  gave  a  reduction  of  less  than  4  per  cent.  It  professes  the  protec- 
tion of  American  manufacturers.  It  has  subjected  them  to  an  increasing 
flood  of  manufactured  goods  and  a  hopeless  competition  with  manufactur- 
ing nations,  not  one  of  which  taxes  raw  materials.  It  professes  to  protect 
all  American  industries.  It  has  impoverished  many  to  subsidize  a  few. 
It  professes  the  protection  of  American  labor.  It  has  depleted  the  returns 
of  American  agriculture — an  industry  followed  by  half  our  people.  It 
professes  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law,  attempting  to  fix  the  status 
of  colored  citizens,  and  the  acts  of  its  Congress  were  overset  by  the  de- 
cisions of  its  own  courts.  It  accepts  anew  the  duty  of  leading  in  the  work 
of  progress  and  reform.  Its  caught  criminals  are  permitted  to  escape 
through  contrived  delays  or  actual  connivance  in  the  prosecutions,  and, 
honeycombed  with  corruption,  outbreaking  exposures  no  longer  shock  its 
moral  sense.  Its  honest  members,  its  independent  journals  no  longer 
maintain  a  successful  contest  for  authority  in  its  councils  or  a  veto  upon 
bad  nominations.    That  change  is  necessary  is  proven  by  an  existing  sur- 
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plus  of  more  than  $100,000,000,  which  has  yearlj  been  collected  from  h. 
suffering  people.  Unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  We  denounce 
the  Bepublican  party  for  having  failed  to  relieve  the  people  from  crush- 
ing war  taxes,  which  have  paralyzed  business,  crippled  industry,  and  de- 
prived labor  of  employment  and  of  just  reward.  The  Democracy  pledges 
itself  to  purify  the  Administration  from  corruption,  to  restore  economy,  ta 
revive  respect  for  law,  and  to  reduce  taxation  to  the  lowest  limit  consistent 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  faith  of  the  Nation  to  credi- 
tors and  pensioners,  knowing  full  well,  however,  that  legislation  affecting 
the  occupations  of  the  people  should  be  cautious  and  conservative  in 
method,  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion,  but  responsive  to  its  demands. 
The  Democratic  party  is  pledged  to  revise  the  tariff  in  a  spirit  of  fairness 
to  all  interests. 

But  in  making  a  reduction  in  taxes,  it  is  not  proposed  to  injure  any 
domestic  industries,  but  rather  promote  their  healthy  growth.  From  the 
foundation  of  this  Government,  taxes  collected  at  the  Custom-house  have 
been  the  chief  source  of  Federal  revenue.  Such  they  must  continue  to  be. 
Moreover,  many  industries  have  come  to  rely  upon  legislation  for  success- 
ful continuance,  so  that  any  change  of  law  must  be  at  every  step  regardful 
of  the  labor  and  capital  thus  involved.  The  process  of  reform  must  be 
subject  in  execution  to  this  plain  dictate  of  justice.  All  taxation  shall  be 
limited  to  the  requirements  of  economical  government.  The  necessary 
reduction  in  taxation  can  and  must  be  effected  without  depriving  Amer- 
ican labor  of  the  ability  to  compete  successfully  with  foreign  labor,  and 
without  imposing  lower  rates  of  duty  than  will  be  ample  to  cover  any  in- 
creased cost  of  production  which  may  exist  in  consequence  of  the  higher 
rate  of  wages  prevailing  in  this  country.  A  sufficient  revenue  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government,  economically  administered,  in- 
cluding pensions,  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt,  can  be  got, 
under  our  present  system  of  taxation,  from  Custom-house  taxes  on  fewer 
imported  articles  of  luxury,  and  bearing  lightest  on  articles  of  necessity. 

We,  therefore,  denounce  the  abuses  of  the  existing  tariff.  We  demand 
that  Federal  taxation  shall  be  exclusively  for  public  purposes,  and  shall 
not  exceed  the  needs  of  the  Government  economically  administered.  The 
system  of  direct  taxation,  known  as  the  "  internal  revenue,"  is  a  war  tax, 
and  so  long  as  the  law  continues  the  money  derived  therefrom  shall  be 
sacredly  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  people  from  the  remaining  burdens  of 
the  war,  and  be  made  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  care  and  com- 
fort of  worthy  soldiers  disabled  in  the  line  of  duty  in  the  wars  of  the  Re- 
public, and  for  the  payment  of  such  pensions  as  Congress  may  from  time 
to  time  grant  to  such  soldiers,  and  a  like  fund  for  the  sailors,  and  any 
surplus  should  be  paid  into  the  Treasury. 

We  favor  an  American  continental  policy,  based  upon  a  more  intimate 
commercial  and  political  relation  with  the  fifteen  sister  Republics  of  North, 
Central,  and  South  America,  but  entangling  alliances  with  none. 
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We  believe  in  honeet  money ;  all  the  gold  and  siWer  coinage  of  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  the  circolating  medium  convertible  to  such  money  without 
loea,  and  asserting  the  equality  of  all  men  before  the  law. 

We  hold  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Goyemment  in  its  dealings  with  the 
people  to  mete  out  equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  citizens  of  whatever  na- 
tionality, race,  color,  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political. 

We  belieye  in  a  free  ballot  and  a  fair  count,  and  we  recall  to  the  mem- 
ory  of  the  people  the  noble  struggle  of  the  Democrats  in  the  Forty-fifth 
and  Forty-sixth  Congresses,  by  which  a  reluctant  Republican  opposition 
was  compelled  to  assent  to  legislation  making  everywhere  illegal  the  pres- 
ence of  troops  at  the  polls,  as  the  conclusive  proof  that  a  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration will  preserve  liberty  with  order.  The  selection  of  Federal 
officers  for  the  Territories  should  be  restricted  to  citizens  previously  resi- 
dents therein. 

We  oppose  sumptuary  laws  which  vex  the  citizen  and  interfere  with 
individual  liberty.  We  favor  honest  civil  service  reform  and  the  compen- 
sation of  all  United  States  officers  by  fixed  salaries,  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  and  the  diffusion  of  free  education  by  common  schools, 
so  that  every  child  in  the  land  may  be  taught  the  rights  and  duties  of  cit- 
izenship. 

While  we  favor  all  legislation  which  will  tend  to  the  equitable  distri- 
bution of  property,  to  the  prevention  of  monopoly,  and  to  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  individual  rights  against  corporate  fabuse,  we  hold  that  the 
welfare  of  society  depends  upon  a  scrupulous  regard  for  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty as  defined  by  law.  We  believe  that  labor  is  the  best  rewarded  where 
it  is  freest  and  most  enlightened.  It  should,  therefore,  be  fostered  and  cher- 
ished. We  favor  the  repeal  of  all  laws  restricting  the  free  action  of  labor, 
and  the  enactment  of  laws  by  which  labor  organizations  may  be  incorpo- 
rated, and  of  all  such  legislation  as  will  tend  to  enlighten  the  people  as 
to  the  true  relations  of  capital  and  labor. 

We  believe  that  the  public  lands  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  so  be  kept  as 
homesteads  for  actual  settlers ;  that  all  unearned  lands  heretofore  iraprov- 
idently  granted  to  railroad  corporations  by  the  action  of  the  Kepublican 
party  should  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that  no  more  grants  of 
land  shall  be  made  to  corporations  or  be  allowed  to  fall  into  the  owner- 
ship of  alien  absentees.  We  are  opposed  to  all  propositions  which,  upon 
any  pretext,  will  convert  the  General  Government  into  a  machine  for  col- 
lecting taxes  to  be  distributed  among  the  States  or  the  citizens  thereof. 

In  reaffirming  the  declaration  of  the  Democratic  platform  of  1856,  that 
"the  liberal  principles  embodied  by  Jefferson  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  sanctioned  in  the  Constitution,  which  made  ours  the  land  of 
liberty  and  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  every  nation,  have  ever  been 
the  cardinal  principles  in  the  Democratic  faith,"  we  nevertheless  do  not 
sanction  the  importation  of  foreign  labor,  or  the  admission  of  servile  races, 
unfitted  by  habits,  training,  religion  or  kindred,  for  absorption  into  the 
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general  body  of  our  people,  or  for  the  citizenship  which  our  laws  confer. 
American  civilization  demands  that  against  the  immigration  or  importa- 
tion of  Mongolians  to  these  shores  our  gates  be  closed.  The  Democratic 
party  insists  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  protect,  with  eqaal 
fidelity  and  vigilance,  the  rights  of  its  citizens,  native  i^nd  naturalized,  at 
home  and  abroad ;  and  to  the  end  that  this  protection  may  be  assured, 
United  States  papers  of  naturalization,  issued  by  courts  of  competent  ju- 
risdiction, must  be  respected  by  the  executive  and  legislative  departments 
of  our  own  €K)vemment  and  by  all  foreign  powers.  It  is  an  imperative 
duty  of  this  Government  to  efficiently  protect  all  the  rights  of  persons  and 
property  of  every  American  citizen  in  foreign  lands,  and  to  demand  and 
enforce  full  reparation  for  any  invasion  thereof.  An  American  citizen  is 
only  responsible  to  his  own  Government  for  any  act  done  in  his  own  coun* 
try  or  under  her  flag,  and  can  only  be  tried,  therefore,  on  her  own  soil  and 
according  to  her  laws,  and  no  power  exists  in  this  Government  to  expatri- 
ate an  American  citizen  to  be  tried  in  any  foreign  land  for  any  such  act. 
This  country  has  never  had  a  well-defined  and  executed  foreign  policy 
save  under  Democratic  administration.  That  policy  has  ever  been,  in  re- 
gard to  foreign  nations,  so  long  as  they  do  not  act  detrimental  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  country  or  hurtful  to  our  citizens,  to  let  them  alone;  that,  as 
the  result  of  this  policy,  we  recall  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  Florida, 
California,  and  of  the  adjacent  Mexican  territoty  by  purchase  alone,  and 
contrast  these  grand  acquisitions  of  Democratic  statesmanship  with  the 
purchase  of  Alaska,  the  sole  fruit  of  a  Republican  administration  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  Federal  Government  should  care  for  and  improve  the  Mississippi 
river  and  other  great  waterways  of  the  Bepublic,  so  as  to  secure  for  the 
interior  States  easy  and  cheap  transportation  to  tide-water.  Under  a  long 
period  of  Democratic  rule  and  policy,  our  merchant  marine  was  fast  over- 
taking, and  on  the  point  of  outstripping,  that  of  G^reat  Britain.  Under 
twenty  years  o^  Republican  rule  and  policy  our  commerce  has  been  left  to 
British  bottoms,  and  almost  has  the  American  flag  been  swept  off  the  high 
seas.  Instead  of  the  Republican  party's  British  policy,  we  demand  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  an  American  policy ;  under  Democratic  rule 
and  policy  our  merchants  and  sailors  were  flying  the  stars  and  stripes  in 
every  port,  successfully  searching  out  a  market  for  the  varied  products  of 
American  industry.  Under  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican  rule  and 
policy,  despite  our  manifest  advantages  overall  other  nations  in  high-paid 
labor,  favorable  climates,  and  teeming  soils;  despite  freedom  of  trade 
among  all  the  United  States;  despite  their  population  by  the  foremost 
races  of  men  and  an  annual  immigration  of  the  young,  thrifty,  and  adven- 
turesome of  all  nations ;  despite  our  freedom  here  from  the  inherited  bar- 
dens  of  life  and  industry  in  Old  World  monarchies,  their  costly  war  navies^ 
their  vast  tax-consuming,  non-producing  standing  armies;  despite  twenty 
years  of  that  Republican  rule  and  policy,  have  managed  to  surrender  to 
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Ghreat  Britain,  along  with  our  commerce,  the  control  of  the  markets  of  the 
world.  Instead  of  the  Bepuhlican  party's  British  policy  we  demand  in 
behalf  of  the  American  Democracy  an  American  policy.  Instead  of  the 
Bepuhlican  party's  discredited  scheme  and  false  pretense  of  friendship  for 
American  labor,  expressed  by  imposing  taxes,  we  demand  in  behalf  of  the 
Democracy,  freedom  for  American  labor  by  reducing  taxes  to  the  end  that 
these  United  States  may  compete  with  unhindered  powers  for  the  suprem- 
acy among  nations  in  all  the  arts  of  peace  and  fruits  of  liberty. 

With  profound  regret  we  have  been  apprised  by  that  yenerable  statesman, 
through  whose  person  was  struck  that  blow  at  the  vital  principles  of  Be- 
publics  (acquiescence  in  the  will  of  the  majority),  that  he  can  not  permit 
us  again  to  place  in  his  hands  the  leadership  of  the  Democratic  hosts,  for 
the  reason  that  the  achievement  of  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  an  undertaking  now  too  heavy  for  his  age  and  failing 
strength.  Bejoioing  that  his  life  has  been  prolonged  until  the  general 
judgment  of  our  fellow-countrymen  is  united  in  the  wish  that  that  wrong 
was  righted  in  his  person  for  the  Democracy  of  the  United  States,  we  offer 
to  him  in  his  withdrawal  from  public  cares,  not  only  our  respectful  sym- 
pathy and  esteem,  but  also  that  the  best  homage  of  freemen,  the  pledge  of 
our  devotion  to  the  principles  and  the  cause  now  inseparable  in  the  history 
of  this  Bepublic  from  the  labors  and  the  name  of  Samuel  J.  Tilden. 

With  this  statement  of  the  hopes,  principles,  and  purposes  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  the  great  issue  of  reform  and  change  in  Administration  is 
submitted  to  the  people  in  calm  confidence  that  the  popular  voice  will 
pronounce  in  favor  of  new  men,  and  new  and  more  favorable  conditions 
for  the  growth  of  industry,  the  extension  of  trade,  the  employment  and 
due  reward  of  labor  and  of  capital,  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  whole 
country. 
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BENJAMIN  F.  BUTLER. 

BeBJamin  F.  Batter  was  born  at  Deerfield^  New  Hamp- 
shire^  in  1818.  He  was  educated  at  the  Lowell  high  school 
and  at  the  Waterville,  Maine^  College ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1841,  and  became  a  prosperous  attorney,  being  espe- 
cially successful  in  criminal  cases.  In  1853  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature, 
and  in  1859  a  State  Senator.  In  1860  he  was  chosen  a  dele- 
gate to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  at  Charleston, 
S.  C,  and  when  the  convention  divided  he  went  to  Baltimore 
with  the  seceders,  but  withdrew  because  he  would  not  remain 
in  a  convention  that  approvingly  advocated  the  slave-trade. 
In  1860  he  was  also  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  but  was  defeated. 

At  the  first  call  for  Union  troops,  in  1861,  he  took  com- 
mand of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  and  was  placed  in  charge 
of  the  military  district  extending  firom  Annapolis  to  Balti- 
more, Md.  In  May,  1861,  he  became  commander  of  the  de- 
partment of  Virginia;  in  August  of  that  year  he  commanded 
the  Union  troops  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Hatteras,  and  organ- 
ized the  expedition  against  New  Orleans.  The  Federal  fleet, 
under  Admiral  Farragut^  having  virtually  captured  New 
Orleans  in  the  following  spring,  Greneral  Butler  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  in  May,  and  governed  it  with  a  firm  disci- 
pline until  November,  1862,  when  he  was  recalled.  In 
November,  1863,  he  became  commander  of  the  eighteenth 
army  corps,  and,  in  1864,  of  the  troops  operating  on  the 
James  river,  in  Virginia,  in  conjunction  with  Grant's  cam- 
paign against  Richmond.  From  this  last-named  command 
he  was  relieved  in  1 865.  Since  then  he  has  represented  his 
State  in  Congress  for  several  terms.  After  several  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  secure  the  governorship  of  Massachusetts, 
he  was  elected  to  that  position  in  1882. 

The  National  Anti-Monopolists'  Convention,  held  at  Chi- 
cago, May,  1884  {page  725),  nominated  Mr.  Butler  as  their 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  the  ensuing  November  elec- 
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tion.  He  was  also  nominated  for  the  Presidency  at  the  Na- 
tional Greenback  Labor  Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis  in 
May,  1884.     {See  page  726.) 

THE  PITTSBURGH  PROHIBITION  CONVENTION. 

The   Prohibitionists   met   in  convention    at    Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania,  July  24, 1884,  and  nomi- 
Nominations  by  the    nated  John  P.  St.  John,  of  Kansas,  for 
New  Political  Party    Presidential  candidate,  and   William 
(1884).  Daniel,  of  Maryland,   for  the  Vice 

Presidency.  The  names  of  the  other 
candidates  nominated  at  previous  conventions  {page  737) 
were  withdrawn,  and  the  nominations  of  St.  John  and  Daniel 
were  made  unanimous. 

JOHN  p.  ST.  JOHN. 

John  P.  St.  John  was  born  at  Brookville,  Franklin  county, 
Indiana,  February  25,  1833.  His  early  education  embraced 
only  the  meager  advantages  afforded  by  a  country  school  in 
a  log  school-house,  in  a  new  settlement,  but  a  natural  thirst 
for  knowledge  led  him  to  employ  his  spare  time  so  usefully 
that  he  repaired,  in  a  large  measure,  his  early  deficiencies. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  "gold  fever,"  before  he  had 
reached  his  twentieth  year,  he  went  to  California,  but  fortune 
did  not  fiivor  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  turn  his  hand  to 
almost  anything  to  make  a  living.  He  chopped  wood, 
cleaned  decks,  served  in  stores,  and  did  whatever  else  he 
could  find  to  do.  During  his  stay  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  he 
made  voyages  to  South  America,  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands;  and  in  1852  and  1853  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  Indian  wars  in  Northern  California  and  South- 
ern Oregon. 

In  1860  he  returned  to  Illinois,  and  went  into  the  law  oflBce 
of  Starkweather  &  McLean,  in  Charleston.  A  year  or  two 
later,  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm.     At  the  opening  of 
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the  war  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the '  Sixty  ^eighth  Illinois 
Volunteers,  and  at  the  election  of  officers  was  unanimously 
chosen  Captain  of  Company  C.  At  Alexandria  he  was  de- 
tached from  his  command  and  assigned  to  duty  as  assistant 
Adjutant-General.  He  was  afterwards  placed  in  command 
of  the  troops  at  Camp  Mattoon,  Illinois.  Upon  the  organi- 
zation of  the  One  Hundred  and  Forty-third  Regiment  he  was 
elected  its  Lieutenant-Colonel.  The  services  of  the  regiment 
were  confined  mainly  to  the  Mississippi  Valley.  After  Lee's 
surrender  he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  at  Charleston. 
His  next  move  was  to  Independence,  Missouri,  where  he 
practiced  law  with  much  success  for  eight  years.  He  won 
his  first  reputation  there  as  a  temperance  orator.  In  May, 
1869,  he  removed  to  Olathe,  Kansas.  Three  years  afterward 
he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  debater  and  man  of  marked  general  ability.  In 
1878  he  received  the  Republican  nomination  for  Governor, 
and  was  elected  by  a  very  complimentary  majority. 

In  1879  the  temperance  agitation  was  at  its  height.  The 
blue-ribbon  excitement  swept  all  over  the  State.  In  the 
Legislature  a  large  number  of  bills  were  introduced  for  the 
restriction  of  the  liquor  traffic.  They  crystallized  finally  into 
a  constitutional  amendment  which,  the  next  year,  was  adopted 
by  nearly  8,000  majority.  St.  John  became  a  candidate  for 
re-election,  supported  by  Republicans  and  Prohibitionists, 
and  after  an  exciting  campaign,  that  attracted  general  atten- 
tion, he  was  elected  for  a  second  term.  Two  years  later  he 
was  again  a  candidate,  and  was  beaten  by  over  8,000  votes. 
He  has  since  taken  an  active  part  in  the  general  prohibition 
movement,  being  especially  active  at  State  conventions  and 
delivering  temperance  speeches  everywhere. 

1884.— PROHIBITION  PLATFORM-PITTSBURGH,  JULY  24. 

The  Prohibition  Home  Protection  party  in  National  convention  assem- 
bled acknowledges  Almighty  God  as  the  rightful  Sovereign  of  all  men  from 
whom  the  jast  powers  of  government  are  derived,  to  whose  laws  human 
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enactments  shoald  conform,  and  that  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness  only 
can  come  to  the  people  when  the  laws  of  the  National  and  State  govern- 
ments are  in  accord  with  the  Divine  will. 

The  importation,  manufacture,  supply,  and  sale  of  alcoholic  beyerages, 
created  and  maintained  by  the  laws  of  the  National  and  State  governments 
during  the  entire  history  of  such  laws  is  evetywhere  shown  to  be  the  pro- 
moting cause  of  intemperance,  with  resulting  crime  and  pauperism,  making 
large  demands  upon  public  and  private  charity,  imposing  large  and  unjust 
taxation  and  public  burdens  for  penal  and  sheltering  institutions  upon 
thrift,  industry,  manufacture,  and  commerce;  endangering  the  public 
peace,  desecration  of  the  Sabbath,  corrupting  our  politics,  legislation,  and 
administration  of  laws;  shortening  lives,  injuring  health  and  diminishing 
productive  industry;  causing  education  to  be  neglected  and  despised; 
nullifying  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  the  church  and  the  school,  the  stand- 
ards and  guides  of  our  fathers  and  their  children  in  the  founding  and 
growth  under  God  of  our  widely-extended  country,  and  which,  imperiling 
the  perpetuity  of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  are  baleful  fruits  by  which 
we  know  that  these  laws  are  contrary  to  God's  laws  and  contravene  our 
happiness ;  and  we  call  upon  our  fellow-citizens  to  aid  in  the  repeal  of 
those  laws,  and  the  signal  suppression  of  this  baleful  liquor  traffic. 

The  fact  that  the  twenty-eight  years  in  which  the  Kepublican  party 
has  controlled  the  General  Government,  and  that  of  many  of  these  States, 
no  effort  has  been  made  to  change  this  policy ;  Territories  have  been  crea- 
ted from  the  national  domain,  and  governments  for  them  established,  and 
States  from  them  admitted  to  the  Union ;  in  no  instance  in  either  of  which 
has  this  traffic  been  forbidden  or  the  people  of  these  Territories  or  States 
been  permitted  to  prohibit;  that  there  are  now  over  200,000  dbtilleries, 
breweries,  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  drink,  holding  certificates  and 
claiming  the  authority  of  the  government  for  the  continuation  of  a  busi- 
ness so  destructive  to  moral  and  material  welfare  of  the  people ;  together 
with  the  fact  that  they  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  remonstrance  and  peti- 
tion for  the  correction  of  these  abuses  of  civil  government,  is  conclusive 
that  the  Bepublican  party  is  insensible  to,  or  impotent  for,  redress  of  those 
wrongs,  and  should  no  longer  be  intrusted  with  the  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities of  government.  That,  although  this  party,  in  its  late  National 
Convention,  was  silent  on  the  liquor  question,  not  so  its  candidates,  Messrs. 
Blaine  and  Logan.  Within  the  year  past  Mr.  Blaine  has  publicly  recom- 
mended that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  liquor  traffic  shall  be  distributed 
among  the  States,  and  Senator  Logan  had  a  bill  proposed  to  devote  these 
revenues  to  the  support  of  schools.  Thus  both  virtually  recommended  the 
perpetuation  of  the  traffic,  and  that  the  States  and  their  citizens  shall  be- 
come partners  in  the  liquor  crime. 

The  fact  that  the  Democratic  party  has,  in  its  national  deliverances  of 
party  policy,  arrayed  itself  on  the  side  of  the  drink-makers  and  sellers,  by 
48 
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declaring  against  the  policy  of  prohibition  of  such  traffic  under  the  false 
name  "  sumptuary  laws/'  and  when  in  power,  in  some  of  the  States,  in  re- 
fusing remedial  legislation,  and  in  Congress,  in  refusing  to  permit  the  crea- 
tion of  a  board  of  inquiry  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  effects  of  the 
traffic,  proves  that  the  Democratic  party  should  not  be  intrusted  with 
power  or  place. 

That  there  can  be  no  greater  peril  to  the  Nation  than  the  existing  com- 
petition of  the  Bepublican  and  Democratic  parties  for  the  liquor  vote. 
Experience  shows  that  any  party  not  openly  opposed  to  the  traffic  will 
engage  in  this  competition,  will  court  the  favor  of  the  criminal  classes, 
will  barter  away  the  public  morals,  the  purity  of  the  ballot  and  every  trust 
and  object  of  good  government,  for  party  success,  and  patriots  and  good 
citizens  should  find  in  this  practice  sufficient  cause  for  immediate  with- 
drawal from  all  connection  with  their  party. 

That  while  we  favor  reforms  in  the  administration  of  the  government, 
in  the  abolition  of  all  sinecures,  useless  offices  and  officers,  we  favor  the 
election  of  the  postoffice  officers  of  the  Government  instead  of  their  appoint- 
ment by  the  President ;  that  competency,  honesty,  and  sobriety  are  essen- 
tial qualifications  for  holding  civil  office,  and  we  oppose  removal  of  such 
persons  from  merely  administrative  office,  except  so  far  as  it  may  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  secure  efiectiveness  to  the  vital  issues  on  which  the 
general  administration  of  the  Government  is  intrusted  to  a  party. 

That  the  collection  of  revenues  from  alcoholic  liquors  and  tobacco 
should  be  abolished,  as  the  vices  of  men  are  not  a  proper  subject  for  taxa- 
tion. 

That  revenue  for  customs  duties  should  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  economically  administered,  and,  when  so  levied,  the  fostering 
of  American  labor,  manufactures,  and  industries  should  constantly  be  held 
in  view. 

That  the  public  land  should  be  held  for  homes  for  the  people,  and  not 
for  gifts  to  corporations,  or  to  be  held  in  large  bodies  for  speculation  upon 
the  needs  of  actual  settlers. 

That  all  money,  coin  and  paper  shall  be  made,  issued,  and  regulated  by 
the  General  Gt)vernment,  and  shall  be  a  l^al  tender  for  ail  debts,  public 
and  private. 

That  grateful  care  and  support  should  be  given  to  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  disabled  in  the  service  of  the  country,  and  their  dependent  widows 
and  orphans. 

That  we  repudiate  as  un-American,  contrary  to  and  subversive  of  the 
principles  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  from  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  grown  to  be  the  government  of  56,000,000  of  people  and  a  recog- 
nized power  among  the  nations,  that  any  persons  or  people  shall  or  may  be 
excluded  from  residence  or  citizenship  with  all  others  who  may  desire  the 
benefits  which  our  institutions  confer  upon  the  oppressed  of  all  nations. 

That  while  there  are  important  reforms  which  are  demanded  for  the 
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parity  of  administration  and  the  welfare  of  the  people,  their  importance 
sinks  into  insignificance  when  compared  with  the  reform  of  the  drink 
traffic,  which  annually  wastes  $800,000,000  of  the  wealth  created  by  toil 
and  thrift,  and  drags  down  thousands  of  families  from  comfort  to  poverty ; 
which  fills  the  jails,  penitentiaries,  insane  asylums,  hospitals,  and  institu- 
tions for  dependency ;  which  destroys  the  health,  saps  the  industry,  and 
causes  loss  of  life  and  property  to  thousands  in  the  land;  lowers  intellect- 
ual and  physical  vigor,  dulls  the  cunning  hand  of  the  artisan ;  a  traffic 
which  is  the  chief  cause  of  bankruptcy,  insolvency,  and  loss  in  trade,  and 
by  its  corrupting  power  endangers  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions;  that 
Congress  should  exercise  its  undoubted  power  and  prohibit  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  intoxicating  beverages  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Territories  of  the  United  States,  and  in  all  places  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  exclusive  jurisdiction. 

That  hereafter  no  State  shall  be  admitted  into  the  Union  until  its  Con- 
stitution shall  expressly  prohibit  polygamy  and  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  beverages. 

We  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  the 
miner  and  manufacturer,  and  ask  an  investigation  of  the  baneful  efifecta 
upon  labor  and  industry  caused  by  the  liquor  business,  which  will  be 
found  the  robber  who  lessens  wages  and  profits,  the  destroyer  of  the  hap- 
piness of  the  family  and  the  welfare  of  the  laboring  man.  Labor  and  all 
legitimate  industry  demand  deliverance  from  the  taxation  and  loss  which 
this  traffic  imposes,  and  no  tariff  or  other  legislation  can  so  healthily 
stimulate  production  or  increase  a  demand  for  capital  and  labor,  or  pro- 
duce so  much  comfort  as  the  suppressing  of  this  traffic  would  bring  to  the 
laboring  man,  the  mechanic,  and  the  employers  of  labor  throughout  our 
land. 

That  the  activity  and  co- operation  of  the  women  of  America  for  the 
promotion  of  temperance  has,  in  all  the  history  of  the  past,  been  a  strength 
and  encouragement  which  we  gracefully  acknowledge  and  record.  In  the 
later  and  present  phases  of  the  movement  for  prohibition  of  the  license 
traffic  by  the  abolition  of  drinking  saloons,  the  purity  of  purpose  and 
method,  the  earnestness,  zeal,  intelligence,  and  devotion  of  the  mothers  and 
daughters  of  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union  has  been  eminently 
blessed  by  God.  Kansas  and  Iowa  have  been  given  her  as  sheaves  of  re- 
joicing, and  the  education  and  arousing  of  the  public  mind,  and  the  demand 
for  Constitutional  amendment  now  prevailing,  are  largely  the  fruit  of  her 
prayers  and  labors,  and  we  rejoice  to  have  our  Christian  women  a  unit 
with  us,  that,  sharing  in  the  labor  that  shall  bring  the  abolition  of  the 
traffic,  at  the  polls  she  shall  join  in  a  grand  "  Praise  God  from  Whom  all 
Blessings  Flow,"  when,  by  law,  our  boys  and  friends  shall  be  free  from 
legal  drink  temptation. 

That,  believing  in  the  civil  and  political  equality  of  the  sexes,  an«t 
that  the  ballot  in  the  hand  of  woman  is  right  for  her  protection,  and  would 
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prove  a  powerful  ally  for  the  abolition  of  drinking  saloons  and  the  execu- 
tion of  law,  the  promotion  of  reform  in  civil  afiairs,  and  the  removal  of 
corruption  in  public  life,  and  so  believing,  we  relegate  the  practical  out- 
working of  this  reform  to  the  discretion  of  the  Prohibition  party  in  the 
several  States,  according  to  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  in  those 
States. 

That  gratefully  we  acknowledge  and  praise  Qod  for  the  presence  of  his 
spirit,  guiding  the  counsels  and  granting  the  success  which  has  been 
vouchsafed  in  the  progress  of  the  temperance  reform,  and  looking  to  him 
from  whom  all  wisdom  and  help  come,  we  ask  the  voters  of  the  United 
States  to  make  the  principles  of  tlie  above  declarations  a  ruling  principle 
in  the  government  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States. 

Beaolvcdj  That  henceforth,  the  Prohibition  Home-protection  party, 
shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  Prohibition  party. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1884. 

The  Presidential  canvass  of  1884,  though  presenting  no 
great  issues,  was  conducted  with  more  than  usual  interest  and 
demonstration  by  the  people.    Though  the 
Character  of  the     rivalry  of  parties  ran  high,  yet  there  was 
Canvass.  little  disorder.     Partisan  conflict,  thoagh 

unrelenting,  was,  in  the  main,  good  hu- 
mored, and  intolerance  had  no  place. 

The  November  election  resulted  in  a  Democratic  victory. 
Democratic  electors  were  chosen  by  all  the  Southern  States, 

and  by  New  York,  Indiana,  Con- 
Cleveland  and  Hendricks  necticut,  Delaware,  Maryland  and 
Elected.  New  Jersey ;  all  the  other  States 

chose  Republican  electors.  The 
election  of  Cleveland  was  announced  by  an  electoral  vote  of 
219  to  182  for  Blaine,  as  follows: 

CLEVELAND.  BLAINE. 

States,                                      Votes,  States,  Votetu 

Alabama 10    California 8 

Arkansas 7    Colorado 3 

Connecticut 6    Illinois 22 

Delaware. 3     Iowa. 13 

Florida 4    Kansas 9 

G^rgia 1?    Maine 6 
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CLEVELAND.  BLATNE. 

SUUes,                                       Votes,  States.                                        Votes. 

Indiana 15    Massachusetts 14 

Kentucky  13    Michigan  13 

Lonisiana 8     Minnesota 7 

Maryland  8^    Nebraska 5 

Mississippi 9     Nevada  3 

Missouri 16     New  Hampshire 4 

New  Jersey 9    Ohio 23 

New  York 36    Oregon 3 

North  Carolina 11     Pennsylvania 30 

South  Carolina 9    Rhode  Island 4 

Tennessee 12    Vermont 4 

Texas 13     Wisconsin 11 

Virginia 12  — 

West  Virginia 6        Total 182 

Total .....219 

So  close  was  the  election  in  New  York  that  it  required  the 
announcement  of  the  official  vote  by  the  State  Board  of  Can- 
vassers to  decide  it.  The  report  of  the  Board,  November 
21sty  gave  the  highest  Democratic  elector  a  plurality  of 
1,147  over  the  highest  Republican  elector,  and  a  diflFerence  of 
1,077  between  the  lowest  electors. 

The  campaign  was  marked  by  enthusiastic  demonstrations 
and  celebrations  by  both  the  leading  parties  in  all  the  large 
cities  of  the  country.  Though  the  election  results  bring 
about  a  change  of  executive  administration,  yet  the  two  great 
political  parties  are  so  nearly  balanced  that  one  stands  guard 
over  the  other^  and  no  great  change  in  any  vital  question  of 
public  policy  is  likely  soon  to  be  brought  about 
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XXVI. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION,  1885-1889. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND,  Prbwdent.       THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS,  Vice-President. 


XLIXth  and  Lth  Congresses. 


SECTION  1. 


The  inauguration  of  the  new  President  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent was  duly  celebrated  at  Washington,  March  4,  1885. 
The  weather  was  fine,  the  city  thronged  with 
Inaagnratioil    visitors,  and  the  ceremonies  imposing.  There 
of  Cleveland,    was  a  grand  military  and  civic  parade,  fol- 
lowed by  an  evening  devoted  to  fire-works 
and  the  inauguration  ball,  all  of  which  have  come  to  be  not- 
able features  of  this  quadrennial  festival. 

President  Cleveland's  inaugural  address  was  brief  and 
straightforward,  without  any  attempt  at  eloquence.  Finan- 
cial and  revenue  reforms  were  recommended. 
The  President's  as  were,  also,  the  protection  of  the  public  do- 
Policy  Oatlined.  main,  fair  and  honest  dealing  with  the  In- 
dians, the  suppression  of  Mormon  polygamy, 
and  the  exclusiou  of  the  Chinese  and  other  servile  immi- 
grants. Civil  service  reform  was  urged  at  some  length,  and 
the  Negroes  of  the  South  were  declared  entitled  to  protection 
in  their  rights  as  citizens. 

Cleveland's  first  official  act  was  the  appointment  of  his 
Cabinet.  The  Forty-eighth  Congress  had  expired  by  limita- 
tion, March  4  at  12  m.,  but  a  special  session  of  the  Senate 
was  called  to  greet  the  new  President.     To  this  body  the 
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President  sent,  March  5,  his  appointments  for  the  Cabinet. 
The  following  is  the  Cabinet  of  the 

TWENTY-FIFTH  ADMINISTRATION— CLEVELAND  AND  HENDRICKS. 

Term  1885  to  1889— Four  Years. 
•SeereUtxy  (f  Staid, 

APPOINTED. 

Thomas  Francis  Bayard,  Delaware ^..March  5, 1885 

iSfecretojies  of  the  Trecaury,  , 

Daniel  Manning,  New  York March  5, 1885 

Charles  S.  Fairchild,  New  York April  1, 1887 

Secretary  of  War. 
William  Crowninshield  Endicott,  Massachusetts  ..........^March  5, 1885 

Attorney- OeneraL 
Augustus  H.  Garland,  Arkansas »»»March  5, 1885 

PoetmaMers-  QefneroL 

William  Freeman  Vilas,  Wisconsin March  5, 1885 

Don  M.  Dickinson,  Michigan Dec.  6,  1887 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

William  CJollins  Whitney,  New  York March  5, 1885 

Secretaries  of  the  Interior. 

Lucius  Quintus  Curtius  Lamar,  Mississippi March  5,  1885 

William  Freeman  Vilas,  Wisconsin Dec.  6, 1887 

iVesicfente  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

John  Sherman,  Ohio      \  ^o*i,  ru««««— 

JoHNj.lNGALL^KansasI 49thCongi««i 

John  J.  Ingallb,  Kansas 50th  Congress 

Speakers  of  the  House. 

John  G.  Carlisle,  Kentucky  — — ~»..49th  Congress 

John  G.  Carlisle,  Kentucky. 50th  Congress 

i — 

*The  Cabinet  above  is  arranged  in  the  order  of  succession  named  in  the  Presiden- 
tial Succession  Act  of  January  19, 1886. 
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The  Post-office  Appropriation  Bill  passed  by  Congress, 
and  which  went  into  eflfect  July  1,  1885,  provided  for  three 
important  changes  in  the  postal  laws, 
Post-ofBce  viz. :     The  change  of  letter  rates  from 

Appropriation  Bill,  two  cents  a  half-ounce  to  two  cents  an 
ounce  ;  and  of  rates  on  newspapers  and 
periodicals,  sent  from  the  office  of  publication,  from  two 
cents  a  pound  to  one  cent  a  pound  ;  also,  all  cities  of  4,000 
inhabitants  and  upward  were,  by  the  provisions  of  the  bill^ 
provided  with  a  special  quick-delivery  service,  for  which  the 
postage  charged  is  ten  cents  an  ounce.  That  is,  an  ordinary 
letter  bearing  a  ten-cent  stamp  will,  when  mailed  in  one  of 
these  cities  for  local  delivery,  be  sent  out  by  messenger-boy 
for  immediate  delivery  instead  of  waiting  for  the  regular 
carriers.  This  quick-delivery  project  is  an  experiment,  and 
it  is  still  a  question  whether  or  not  it  will  pay.  It  will  have 
to  compete  with  the  telegraph  companies,  as  well  as  with 
the  office  and  shop  errand-boys,  who  deliver  packages  as 
well  as  messages. 

June  19,  1 885,  the  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the 
World  *'  was  received  at  New  York  as  a  free  gift  and  token 
of  respect  and  good-will  from  the  people  of 
The  Bartholdi  France  to  the  people  of  America.  It  is 
Statae.  erected    on    Bedloe's    Island,    New    York 

harbor.  The  height  of  the  statue  alone  is 
157^  feet,  and  of  the  statue  elevated  on  its  pedestal  305 
feet  above  the  bay.  It  is  considered  as  ranking  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  to  be  in  every  way  worthy  of  the 
grand  idea  it  is  meant  to  symbolize.  The  statue  was 
planned  and  executed  by  the  famous  French  artist  and 
sculptor,  Bai*tholdi,  and  is  one  of  his  finest  productions. 
The  cost  of  constructing  it  was  $250,000,  which  was  met  by 
subscriptions  from  the  French  people ;  and  the  cost  of  the 
pedestal  and  foundation,  amounting  to  about  $295,000,  was 
similarly  raised  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,      The 
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day  appointed  for  its  dedication  was  September  3,  1885,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  in  1783,  by  which 
Great  Britain  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  United 
States. 

During  the  recent  revolt  in  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia, unwarrantable   liberties   were  at  one  time  taken  with 
American  steamships  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Line 
Trouble  in      lying  off  the  coast  of  Panama.  •    Later,  the 
Paiana.  Government  received  word  that  Aspinwall  had 

been  burned  by  the  insurgent  troops  to  pre- 
vent its  capture  by  the  Colombian  troops,  only  three  houses 
remaining.  This  information  was  discussed  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Cabinet  at  Washington,  and  it  was  decided  that,  while 
the  United  States  was  not  concerned  in  the  civil  broils  in 
Panama,  it  had  by  treaty  guaranteed  free  and  uninterrupted 
transit  across  the  Isthmus,  and  it  was,  therefore,  her  duty  to 
interfere  when  this  transit  was  interrupted.  A  force  of  ma- 
rines were  sent  from  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yards  in  addition 
to  the  force  already  stationed  there,  making  in  all  a  force  of 
about  1,200,  which  was  largely  influential  in  causing  the  i*ebel 
general,  Aizpuru,  to  accept  the  amnesty  offered  him  by  the 
Colombian  Government,  and  confine  the  rebellion  to  the 
ports  of  two  other  States,  leaving  Panama  free  from  further 
depredations. 

Oklahoma  is  the  name  applied  of  late  years  to  an  unoccu- 
pied tract  of  land  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  Territory,  con- 
taining between  five  and  six  million  acres  of 
Oklahoma  land.  In  1866  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
TerritOPy.  Government  by  the  Creeks  and  Seminoles  in 
compliance  with  the  desire  of  the  Government  to 
locate  other  Indians  thereon.  For  nearly  twenty  years  the 
United  States  Government  has  been  trying  to  induce  western 
Indians  to  remove  to  the  Oklahoma  lands,  but  the  results 
are  unsatisfactory,  the  Indians  being  reluctant  to  leave  their 
native  haunts.    Those  of  them  who  have  been  induced  to  go. 
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or  removed  there,  have  complained  so  bitterly  that  the  trans- 
portation policy  has  been  virtually  abandoned^  and  there  is 
no  present  prospect  of  the  Government  being  able  to  settle 
the  Oklahoma  territory  with  Indians.  Being  near  the  cen- 
ter of  the  Indian  Territory,  and  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  Indian  nations^  and  lands  owned  by  Indians,  and  their 
wishes  and  interests  to  be  considered  by  the  government,  the 
unoccupied  tract  can  not  be  annexed  to  any  adjacent  State 
or  Territory  ;  and,  as  a  Territory  can  not  be  organized  within 
the  bounds  of  another  already  existing,  Oklahoma,  unless 
governed  by  territorial  legislation  of  the  Indian  Territory, 
must  be  virtually  without  local  government. .  For  the  last 
six  or  eight  years  organized  attempts  have  been  made  to 
colonize  Oklahoma  as  a  part  of  the  public  domain.  The  de- 
cisions of  the  Executive  Department  have  been  uniformly  un- 
favorable to  this  movement,  and  the  would-be  settlers  have 
been  removed  from  the  tract  as  often  as  they  have  attempted 
to  make  their  homes  there. 

A  World's  Fair  was  opened  in  New  Orleans  December  16, 
1884,  but,  owing  to  delays,  the  display  was  not  fully  arranged 
until  in  January,  1885,  While  in  the  ex- 
World's  Fair,  tent  of  exhibits  from  foreign  countries  and 
in  the  attendance  it  was  not  equal  to  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  yet  it  was  a  noteworthy  affair.  The 
main  building  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  ever  erected. 
Mexico  and  South  and  Central  America  were  well  repre- 
sented. The  machinery  was  set  in  motion  by  means  of  an 
electric  button  and  wire  by  President  Arthur  in  Washington. 

President  Cleveland  and  Miss  Prances  C.  Polsom,  of  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  were  married,  June  2,  1886,  at  the  Presidential 
mansion  in  Washington.  It  was  the 
The  President's  first  instance  of  the  marriage  of  a  Presi- 
Marriage  and  Tour,  dent  at  the  White  House.  In  October 
of  the  following  year  the  distinguished 
couple  made  a  three  weeks'  tour  of  the  West  and  South,  meet- 
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ing  with  "elaborate  and  formal  receptions ''  at  all  of  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  their  route. 

About  the  beginning  of  1886  there  came  into  prominence 
a  new  and  extensive  workingmen's  organization,  called  the 
"  Knights  of  Labor/'  It  differed  from 
Knights  of  Labor,  the  old  trades-unions  in  that  it  contained 
laborers  engaged  in  different  occupations. 
It  grew  very  rapidly,  and  soon  enrolled  a  large  membership. 
Its  officers  were  vested  with  autocratic  power,  and  they  could 
easily  order  strikes  by  merely  sending  a  "  walking  delegate" 
to  notify  the  men  to  stop  work.  The  organization  inaugu- 
rated several  mammoth  strikes,  the  most  important  of  which 
began,  March  7,  oh  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railway  system, 
which  operates  6,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  Southwest.  It 
grew  out  of  the  dismissal  of  a  few  men  from  the  company's 
employ.  In  a  single  day  5,000  workmen  voluntarily  quit 
work,  thereby  throwing  out  of  employment  3,000  or  4,000 
more.  The  company  filled  many  of  the  places  in  a  few  days, 
and  was  able  to  continue  operations,  but  it  was  crippled  and 
embarrassed  for  several  weeks. 

There  were  many  other  strikes  and  "  lock-outs ''  through- 
out the  country,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the 
street-car  drivers  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  railroad  em- 
ployees on  the  Lake  Shore  Road,  operatives  in  McCormick's 
Reaper  Works  and  the  Union  Stock  Yards  of  Chicago, 
carpet-weavers  in  Philadelphia,  shoe-makers  in  Lynn  and 
various  other  towns  in  Massachusetts  and  throughout  the 
country.  . 

These  strikes  growing  out  of  labor  troubles  led  to  many 
riots  and  other  acts  of  violence  in  which  property  and  lives 
were  endangered  and  destroyed.  The  city 
The  Haymarket  of  Chicago  for  several  years  had  been  ap- 
Riot  parently  the  center  of  the  Socialistic  ele- 

ment of  the  country.  The  extremists  of 
this  class,  in  a  mad  frenzy  against  capitalists,  had  organized 
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societies  among  the  laboring  classes^  and  held  meetings  in 
which  speeches  were  made  antagonistic  to  their  employers. 
In  this  school  of  Anarchy,  Communism  was  urged  to  an 
extreme,  and  the  plastic  minds  of  the  ignorant  workiugmeu 
were  wrought  up  to  an  uncontrollable  pitch.  The  appar- 
ently harmless  procession  carrying  its  red  flag  was  followed 
by  strikes  and  riots.  The  culminating  point  was  reached  on 
May  4,  1886,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in  what  is  known  as 
"  The  Haymarket  Riot" — near  the  corner  of  Desplaines  and 
Randolph  streets,  in  Chicago.  The  Communists  were  hold- 
ing one  of  their  meetings  at  the  "Haymarket,"  and  the 
speakers  becoming  too  inflammatory  in  their  utterances,  a 
squad  of  174  policemen  attempted  to  disperse  the  gathering, 
when  a  dynamite  bomb  was  thrown  by  one  of  the  mob 
into  the  midst  of  the  police,  exploding  with  terrific  force. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  firing  of  pistols  on  both  sides, 
resulting  in  the  dispersing  of  the  crowd.  Seven  policemen 
died  of  wounds  received  on  this  occasion,  and  sixty  others 
were  wounded  more  or  less  severely. 

For  a  time  after  the  "  Haymarket  Riot "  the  country  was 
excited  to  fever-heat  over  the  threatened  reign  of  Anarchy, 
but  the  prompt  action  of  the  Chicago  officials 
The  Chicago  soon  allayed  the  fears  of  the  country  at  large. 
Anarchists,  and  dealt  a  death-blow  to  Anarchy  in  Amer- 
ica. Although  Rudolph  Schnaubelt,  the  man 
supposed  to  have  thrown  the  bomb,  succeeded  in  making  his 
escape,  yet  eight  of  the  chief  conspirators  were  caught,  tried 
and  convicted.  Seven — August  Spies,  Samuel  Fielden,  A. 
R.  Parsons,  August  Fischer,  Michael  Schwab,  George  Engel 
and  Louis  Lingg — were  sentenced  to  death ;  and  one — Oscar 
Neebe — was  sentenced  to  fiftieen  years'  imprisonment.  Of 
the  seven  sentenced  to  hang,  one — Louis  Lingg— committed 
suicide ;  two^Samuel  Fielden  and  Michael  Schwab — were 
commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life ;  and  four — August  Spies, 
A.  R.  Parsons,  August  Fischer  and  George  Engel — were 
executed  November  11,  1887. 
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This  event  was  of  universal  interest  to  the  American  peo- 
ple, being  a  rebuke  to  labor  and  Socialistic  agitators  who 
seek  to  excite  men  to  violent  inter- 
Dangers  of  Unlimited     ference  with  the  established  rules  of 
Foreign  Iimigration.     society,  claiming  that  what  they  do 
is   for   the  advancement  of    labor. 
A.nd  it  was  also  important  as  tending  to  show  the  danger  to 
bur  Republic  of  an  unlimited  immigration  of  the  uneducated, 
disaffected  and  violent  classes  of  other  lands  to  this  country. 
The  conviction  and  execution  of  the  Chicago  Anarchists 
had  a  summary  effect  on  riotous  demonstrations  in  strikes, 
and  led  the  "  Knights  of  Labor  "  to  insti- 
The  "  Boyeott"     tute  a  peculiar  mode  of  warfare,  called  the 
"  boycott,"  by  which  the  '^  Knights"  sought 
to  prohibit  any  traffic  whatever  with  employers  with  whom 
they  had  any  disagreement. 

In  1886  "  natural  gas,"  obtained  from  veins  in  the  earth 
by  wells  similar  to  petroleum  wells,  became  extensively  used 
in  and  about  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  for  illumination 
Natural  Gas.  and  fuel.  It  was  successfully  substituted  for 
coke  and  coal  in  many  of  the  iron-foundries 
and  factories  of  that  region.  This  gas  has  also  been  success- 
fully sought  and  utilized  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
other  states. 

A  destructive  cyclone  passed  along  the  Texas  coast  in 
,  1886,  causing  the  loss  of  forty-four  lives 

Cyclone  in  Texas,   and  $5,300,000  of  property. 

On  the  evening  of  August  31,  1886,  occurred  the  most 
terrific  earthquake  known  in  this  country  for  many  years. 
The  shock  was  heaviest  in  the  South 
Eartliqiiake  in  Atlantic  States,  although  it  was  felt 

South  Atlantic  States,     more  or  less  in  parts  of  the  New 
England,  the  Middle  and    Western 
States.     The  city  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  almost  destroyed. 
For  several  weeks  afterward  slight  tremors  could  be  felt. 
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The  Presidential  Succession  Bill,  passed  by  Congress  this 
year,  provided  that,  in  case  of  the  death  or  disability  of  the 
President,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  Vice- 
The  Presidential  President's  office — through  death  or  other 
Sneeession  Bill.  cause — the  Chief  Magistrate's  office  shall 
be  filled  by  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
Secretary  of  State  being  first  in  the  order  of  succession^ 
then  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Secretary  of  War,  At- 
torney-Greneral,  Postmaster-General,  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
and  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  succession. 

On  August  11,  1887,  occurred  one  of  the  most  distressing 

railroad  accidents  known   in   this 

The  Chatsworth  Horror,    country  for  years.     An  excursion 

train  was  wrecked  near  Chatsworth, 
111.,  by  running  into  a  burning  trestle,  in  which  more  than 
one  hundred  lives  were  lost  and  nearly  two  hundred  others 
injured. 

An  important  invention  was  made  this  year  by  Lieutenant 
Edmund  L.  Zalinski,  of  the  United  States  Army,  which 
promises  to  be  a  revolution  in  modern 
The  Dynamite  Cfllll.  war&re.  It  is  called  the  '^  dynamite 
gun,''  and  is  operated  by  compressed 
air,  throwing  a  dynamite  bomb  which  is  exploded  by  the 
concussion  caused  by  striking  an  object.  It  was  officially 
tested,  September  20,  1887,  in  the  presence  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  and  other  officials,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable 
of  destroying  the  heaviest  iron-clad  ship  at  a  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile. 

During  the  year  1885  there  sprang  into  prominence  in 
the  financial  circles  of  New  York  city  a  young  speculator  by 
the  name  of  Ferdinand  Ward,  an  opera- 
Oeneral  Grant's  tor  of  such  gigantic  ideas  and  audacity 
Financial  Failure,  as  to  win  the  title  of  '^  the  Napoleon  of 
Finance.'^  Ward  turned  out  to  be  a 
swindler,  and  was  convicted  and  sent  to  prison.    James  D. 
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Fish,  President  of  the  Marine  National  Bank^  of  New  York, 
was  also  convicted.  This  ease  particularly  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  for  the  reason  that  General  Grant  was 
a  member  of  the  firm,  although  he  was  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  dishonesty  of  Ward  and  Fish ;  and  the  brave  old  hero's 
death  was  probably  hastened  by  grief  over  his  financial  losses 
and  the  imaginary  cloud  thus  brought  u|>on  his  own  fair 
name. 

May  20, 1886,  Congress  passed  an  act  including  the  nature 

of  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  and  special  instruction  as 

to  their  efiects  upon  the  human  system,  in 

Aleoholic  Drinks,    the  branches  of  study  to  be  taught  in  the 

military  and  naval  academies,  and  in  the 

public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories. 

August  2,  1886,  Congress  passed  an  act  placing  a  tax  of 

two  cents  per  pound  on  domestic  manufactured  substances 

known  as  oleomargarine,  butterine,  etc.. 

Oleomargarine  Aei    and  a  tax  of  fifteen  cents  per  pound  on 

imported  oleomargarine,  butterine,  etc., 

and  that  all  packages  containing  this  substance  must  be  so 

stamped,  and  not  sold  for  genuine  butter. 

In  1887  was  undertaken  for  the  first  time  the  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  railroads,  by  the  enactment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Law.     A  commission  was  appointed 
Interstate  to  enforce  its  provisions,  the  most  impor- 

Commerce  Law.     tant  of  which  was  the  prohibition  of  lower 
rates  for  long  distance  transportations  of 
freight  and  passengers  than  for  short  distances. 

The  New  England  fishermen  who  plied  their  trade  along 
the  Nova  Scotian  and  neighboring  coasts  were  greatly  an- 
noyed during  the  season  of  1886,  and  a  part 
The  Fisheries      of  1887,  by  the  pursuit  and  seizure  of  their 
Question.  craft  by  Canadian  authorities,  and  the  im- 

position of  heavy  fines  for  the  alleged  viola- 
tion of  Canadian  revenue  and  other  laws.     The  Dominion 
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Government  adopted  this  policy  on  the  pretense  that  the 
United  States  had  forfeited  her  fishery  rights  through  her  re- 
cent abrogation  of  a  clause  in  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
That  treaty  had  conceded  to  Canada  the  right  of  importing 
cured  fish  to  American  markets  free  of  duty^  and  the  object 
of  Canada  was  probably  the  recovery  of  that  and  other  com- 
mercial advantages.  United  States  revenue  cutters,  in  the 
meantime,  had  seized  several  British  American  vessels  in 
Behring  Sea  for  violating  the  law  in  regard  to  seal  fishing. 
The  United  States  has  jurisdiction  of  the  Behring  Sea  by 
virtue  of  the  treaty  with  Russia,  in  which  that  country 
ceded  Alaska  and  part  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  to  this  coun- 
try. Early  in  1887  Congress  advised  the  President  to  re- 
taliate upon  the  Canadians  by  placing  an  embargo  upon 
trade,  but  instead  of  doing  this  he  invited  Great  Britain  to 
unite  with  this  country  in  a  commission  to  negotiate  a  new 
treaty  in  settlement  of  the  whole*  trouble.  The  commission 
was  composed  of  James  B.  Angell,  President  of  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  William  L.  Putnam,  of  Portland,  Me., 
for  the  United  States;  Joseph  Chamberlain  and  the  Minister 
at  Washington,  Sir  Lionel  Sackville  West,  for  Great  Britain, 
and  Charles  Tupper,  for  Canada ;  with  several  other  assist- 
ants. This  body  met  in  Washington  in  November,  1887, 
and  prepared  a  treaty  which  adjusted  the  difficulties  satis&c- 
torily. 

On   January   31,    1888,   the    House   of   Representatives 
adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote  Mr.  Hoar's  joint  resolution 

proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  to 
Constitntional  change  the  term  of  the  President  and  of  the 
Amendment        present  Congress,  so  that  t^ey  shall  continue 

until  the  30th  day  of  April,  1889;  and  that 
Senators  whose  terms  would  otherwise  expire  on  March  4, 
1889,  shall  continue  until  April  30  succeeding;  and  that 
thereafter  the  30th  of  April  shall  be  substituted  for  the  4th 
of  March  as  the  commencement  and  termination  of  the  offi- 
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<5ial  term  of  the  President,  Vice-President,  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives in  Congress.  This  is  in  conformity  to  the  views 
of  Washington  people,  who  want  to  hold  the  inauguration 
•ceremonies  in  pleasant  weather. 

The  Washington  Monument,  completed  during  this  admin- 
istration, is  the  highest  monument  in  the  world.     It  is  555 

feet  high  and  55  feet  square  at  the  base.  The 
Washington  corner-stone  of  this  great  monument,  erected 
Monument,       in   honor    of  George   Washington,  was  laid 

July  4,  1848 ;  the  cap-stone  was  laid  Decem- 
ber 6, 1884;  and  the  monument  was  dedicated  February  21, 
1885,  the  22d  falling  on  Sunday. 

SECTION  2. 

During    Cleveland's    administration   have   occurred    the 
<ieaths  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  our  most  distin- 
guished and   noted  men.      Some   of  the 
Deaths  of  principal  ones  are  General  Grant,  July  23, 

Prominent  Men.  1885 ;  General  George  B.  McClellan,  Oc- 
tober 29,  1885 ;  Vice  President  Thomas 
A.  Hendricks,  November  25,  1885 ;  William  H.  Vander- 
bilt,  December  8,  1885 ;  General  Winfield  S.  Hancock, 
February  9,  1886;  David  Davis,  June  26,  1886;  Samuel  J. 
Tilden,  August  4,  1886  ;  Ex-President  Chester  A.  Arthur, 
November  18, 1886  ;  Charles  Francis  Adams,  November  21, 
1886 ;  John  A.  Logan,  December  26,  1886 ;  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  March  8,  1887 ;  William  A.  Wheeler,  June  4, 
1887 ;  Daniel  Manning,  December  24,  1887 ;  Chief-Justice 
Morrison  R.  Waite,  March  23,  1888 ;  Koscoe  Conkling, 
April  18,  1888. 

GENERAL  U.  B.  GRANT. 

Ulysses  Simpson  Grant  was  born  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cler- 
mont county,  Ohio,  April  27,  1822,  and  died  at  Mount 
49 
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McGregor,  N.  Y.,  July  23,  1885.  His  death  was  not  unex- 
pected, as  he  had  been  for  some  months  suffering  from  cancer 
in  the  throat,  which  his  physicians  pronounced  fatal.  This 
disease  began  to  assume  an  acute  and  threatening  form  in 
February,  1885,  and  it  was  feared  that  he  would  not  live  to 
complete  a  history  of  his  Life  and  Campaigns  in  the  Civil 
War,  on  which  he  had  been  for  some  time  engaged.  He 
rallied,  however;  and,  though  from  that  time  until  the 
end  he  was  an  almost  constant  sufferer,  he  bravely  devoted 
himself  to  his  writing,  and  completed  the  work  several  weeks 
before  his  death.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life,  when  age  and 
disease  were  ui>on  him,  he  lost  his  entire  fortune  through 
the  failure  of  the  Marine  Bank  of  New  York,  with  which 
he  had  been  connected.  It  was  to  replace  that  fortune  to 
his  family  that  he  devoted  himself  to  his  book  in  hours  of 
sickness,  pain  and  misfortune.  When  the  people  learned  of 
the  incurable  nature  of  his  disease,  and  of  liis  bravery  in 
personal  misfortune  as  well  as  on  the  battle-field,  all  the  old 
love  and  pride  for  him  was  renewed.  The  great  heart  of  the 
people  was  touched  by  the  account  of  his  sufferings  and  by 
the  exhibition  of  that  indomitable  spirit  flashing  out  again 
which  had  led  them  through  danger  and  death  to  so  many 
glorious  victories.  One  great  source  of  comfort  and  thank- 
fulness to  General  Grant  at  the  last  was  that  he  had  been 
spared  to  hear  the  kind  expressions  of  sympathy  from  North 
and  South  alike,  which  evidenced  to  his  mind  the  growing 
strength  of  the  Union.  When,  finally,  the  end  came,  and 
they  placed  his  body  in  a  temporary  tomb  in  Riverside 
Park,  New  York,  with  imposing  ceremonies,  the  largest 
concourse  of  people  joined  in  the  procession  that  has  been 
seen  on  such  an  occasion  since  Lincoln^s  death — South  join- 
ing with  North  in  giving  every  possible  honor  that  a  nation 
could  bestow  upon  its  greatest  hero. 

[For  complete  biography  and  portrait^  see  pages  576  and  577.] 
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GENEBAL  GEORGE  B.  MCCLELLAN. 

General  6eorj;e  B.  McClellan  died  at  his  residence  at  St. 
Cloud,  Orange  Mountain,  N.  J.,  October  29,  1885,  of  neural- 
gia of  the  heart.  He  had  been  under  a  physician's  care  for 
about  two  weeks,  but  a  fatal  ending  of  his  ailment  had  not 
been  feared.  Though  nearly  sixty  yeare  of  age,  the  General 
had  preserved,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  his  buoyancy  of 
health  and  spirits  until  the  occurrence  of  this  neuralgic  at- 
tack which  culminated  fatally  so  unexpectedly.  George 
Brinton  McClellan  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  December  3, 
1826.  In  1842  he  entered  the  military  academy  at  West 
Point,  where  he  graduated  second  in  his  class  in  1846.  He 
served  with  distinction  in  the  Mexican  War.  From  1851  to 
1855  he  was  connected  with  the  engineer  corps ;  and  in 
1855-56,  having  been  made  Captain  of  artillery,  he  was  sent 
by  the  Government  as  one  of  a  military  commission  to  visit 
the  seat  of  war  in  the  Crimea.  He  resigned  his  commission 
in  the  army  in  1857,  and  became  connected  with  the  Illinois 
Central  Railroad,  first  as  Chief  Engineer,  and  then  as  Vice- 
President  of  the  road,  until  1860.  Early  in  this  year  h|B  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  President  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincin- 
nati Railroad,  but  resigned  a  few  months  later,  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war,  to  take  command  of  the  Ohio  volunteers. 
He  was  made  Major-General  in  the  regular  army,  May  14, 
1861,  and  achieved  several  victories  in  Western  Virginia,  for 
which  he  received  the  thanks  of  Congress.  July  22,  the  day 
after  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Bull  Run,  he  was  summoned  to 
Washington,  and  was  placed  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac.  On  the  retirement  of  General  Scott,  November  1, 
he  was  made  General-in-Chief  of  the  armies  of  the  United 
States;  but  upon  taking  the  field  in  the  following  March, 
was  relieved  of  the  supreme  command  by  General  Halleck. 
The  story  of  his  battles  in  the  Peninsula  Campaign  is  famil- 
iar to  every  reader  of  United  States  history.  Had  he  been 
allowed  to  map  out  his  own  campaign  after  the  seven  days^ 
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battles,  the  war  might  probably  have  had  a  speedier  ending. 
But  Ualleck  had  come  on  to  Washington,  and  one  of  his 
first  acts  was  to  overthrow  all  of  McClellan's  plans  by  order- 
ing him  to  leave  his  position  at  Harrison's  Landing  and  re- 
treat to  Fortress  Monroe.  Soon  after  this  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  was  disbanded  to  fit  out  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia,  which  was  put  under  tlic  command  of  General 
Pope.  After  the  humiliating  defeat  of  the  latter  General  at 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand at  his  own  request,  and  McClellan  was  reinstated. 
Though  successful  in  the  bloody  fight  at  Antietam,  McClel- 
lan's  failure  to  follow  up  the  enemy  promptly  caused  so  much 
dissatisfaction  at  Washington  that,  November  7,  just  as  he 
had  completed  the  reorganization  of  his  troops,  and  was,  a])- 
parently,  about  to  make  an  attack  in  force,  he  was  superseded 
by  General  Burnside ;  and  as  no  other  command  was  given 
him,  he  took  no  further  part  in  the  war. 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  General  McClellan  to  say  that 
the  harsh  popular  judgment  passed  upon  him  at  the  time  of 
his  removal  from  command  has  since  been  greatly  modified. 
The  imputation  of  disloyalty,  so  freely  used  then,  has  been 
long  since  forgotten,  so  false  was  it  shown  to  be.  As  to  his 
military  ability,  it  was  no  doubt  McClellan's  fault,  no  less 
than  his  misfortune,  that  he  never  could  make  his  superiors 
believe  in  it.  Among  his  subordinates,  however,  he  always 
received  his  full  measure  of  admiration,  if  not  more  than  he 
really  deserved.  Military  critics  have  given  us  diverse 
opinions  of  him.  General  Palfrey,  who,  in  his  work,  **The 
Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,"  criticises  his  actions  most 
severely,  yet  says  of  McClellan  : 

"  His  capacity  and  energy  as  an  organizer  are  universally  recognized 
He  was  an  excellent  strategist,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  excellent  sol- 
dier. He  did  not  use  his  own  troops  with  sufficient  promptness,  thorough- 
ness and  vigor  t(»  achieve  great  and  decisive  results,  but  he  was  oftener 
successful  than  unsuccessful  with  them ;  and  he  so  conducted  affairs  that 
they  never  suffered  heavily  without  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon  their  adver- 
saries.    When  the  Confederacy  was  young,  fresh  and  rich,  and  its  armies 
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were  numerous,  McClellan  fought  a  good,  wary,  damaging,  respectable 
fight  against  it.  He  was  not  so  quick  in  learning  to  attack  as  Joe  Joha- 
ston  and  Lee  and  Jackson  were,  but  South  Mountain  and  Antietam 
showed  that  he  had  learned  the  lesson ;  and  with  longer  possession  of 
command  greater  things  might  fairly  be  expected  of  him.  Not  to 
mention  such  lamentable  failures  as  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsyille, 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that,  with  him  in  command,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
would  never  have  seen  such  dark  days  as  those  of  the  Wilderness  and 
Cold  Harbor." 

As  an  engineer  McClellan  had  not  a  superior  in  the  coun- 
try. As  a  man  he  was  honorable  and  upright,  and  possessed 
of  rarely  attractive  social  qualities. 


THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS. 

Thomas  A.  Hendrieks,  November  25,  following  his  inau- 
guration as  Vice-President,  died  at  Indianapolis,  Ind^,  of 
paralysis  of  the  heart.  His  death  was  very  sudden,  as  he 
had  been,  until  within  a  few  hours  previous,  in  apparent 
good  health.  Mr.  Hendricks  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  but  came 
to  Indiana  in  his  childhood,  and  has  ever  since  identified 
himself  with  the  interests  of  that  State.  He  was  sixty-seven 
years  old  at  his  death,  and  no  man  of  his  time  was  more 
thoroughly  identified  with  the  traditions  of  his  party  than 
he.  He  is  the  fifth  Vice-President  who  has  died  in  office. 
[For  complete  biography  and  portrait  see  pages  740  and  741.] 


WILLIAM   H.  VANDERBILT. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  city, 
December  8,  1885.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  the 
richest  man  in  America.  He  had  been  for  a  number  of  years 
identified  with  the  leading  railroad  interests  of  the  country, 
and  has  ranked  high  in  financial  circles  as  a  man  of  high  ex- 
ecutive and  business  capacity.  He  is  noted  for  executing 
one  of  the  wisest  wills  on  record. 
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GENERAL  WINFIELD  SCOTT  HANCfKJK. 

General  Winfleld  Scott  Hancock  was  born  at  Montgomery 
Square,  a  small  village  in  Montgomery  county,  Pa.,  Febru- 
ary 14,  1824,  and  died  February  9,  1886,  on  Governoi-'s 
Island,  New  York  harbor,  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  his  age. 
He  entered  West  Point  Academy  in  1840,  graduated  four 
years  later,  and  in  1846  was  commissioned  a  Lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. He  served  in  the  Mexican  War,  was  promoted  for  gal- 
lantry in  the  field,  and  was  a  Captain  in  the  regular  army  in 
1861,  when  he  was  made  a  Brigadier-General  of  volunteers. 
He  served  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  took  prominent 
part  in  many  battles,  notably  those  of  Williamsburg,  Antie- 
tam,  Fredericksburg,  Chancellors ville  and  Gettysburg.  For 
his  services  at  Fredericksburg  he  was  made  a  Major-General ; 
and  at  Gettysburg  he  commanded  the  Union  forces  before 
the  arrival  of  General  Meade,  decided  that  a  pitched  battle 
should  be  fought,  posted  the  Federal  troops  to  await  the 
enemy,  whom  he  had  repulsed  (after  the  first  day's  battle), 
when  his  superior  oflScer  arrived  on  the  field.  In  this 
battle  General  Hancock  was  severely  wounded.  He  recov- 
ered in  time  to  take  command  of  the  second  army  corps 
under  Grant  in  1864.  After  participation  in  the  battles  of 
the  Wilderness,  Spottsylvania  and  Cold  Harbor,  he  was 
made  a  Brigadier-General  in  the  regular  army  and  stationed 
at  Washington.  In  February,  1865,  he  was  given  command 
under  Sheridan  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  there  served 
until  recalled,  after  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln, 
to  take  command  of  the  defenses  of  Washington.  After  the 
war  he  commanded  the  Department  of  Missouri,  and  after- 
ward that  of  Louisiana.  In  the  latter  post  he  gave  offense 
to  the  Reconstruction  Republicans  by  proclaiming  the 
supremacy  of  the  civil  authority  in  time  of  peace.  His 
utterances  were  those  of  a  cool,  clear-headed  military  gov- 
ernor, and  his  opinions  none  would  venture  to  oppose  at  the 
present  time,  but  they  were  then  regarded  as  ill-timed  by 
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the  Republicans,  and  he  was  accused  of  seeking  a  nomination 
for  the  Presidency  at  the  hands  of  the  Democrats.  Twelve 
years  later  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  at  Cincinnati,  but  was  defeated  in  the  election 
by  General  Garfield,  the  Republican  nominee. 


DAVID  DAVIS. 

David  Davis  was  born  in  Maryland,  and  died  at  his  home 
in  Bloomington,  111.,  June  26,  1886,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age.  He  descended  from  a  Welsh  family,  and  re- 
ceived his  collegiate  training  at  Kenyon  College,  Ohio.  He 
then  studied  law,  and  settled  in  Bloomington,  111.,  for  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  made  his  entrance  into  polit- 
ical life  in  1844,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature. 
In  1848  he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  State  Circuit  Court,  and 
held  the  position  by  re-election  until  1862,  when  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  President  Lincoln  as  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  Mr.  Davis  was  at  this  time  a  strong  Re- 
publican, was  a  delegate  to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1860, 
and  to  his  efforts  mainly  was  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
due.  On  the  Supreme  Bench  the  services  of  Mr.  Davis  were 
most  noteworthy  and  honorable.  In  1876  he  resigned  his 
Justiceship  to  accept  the  position  of  United  States  Senator 
from  Illinois,  to  which  he  was  elected  by  the  Independents 
and  the  Democrats.  His  election  by  the  votes  of  both  par- 
ties gave  to  his  position  in  the  Senate  a  unique  character. 
He  held  himself  in  all  matters  wholly  above  party  dictation, 
and  though  derided  as  "  the  party  of  one,'^  he  occupied  his 
independent  stand  with  a  dignity  and  firmness  that  com- 
manded the  entire  respect  of  both  parties,  and  no  less  of  the 
entire  country.  As  President  of  the  Senate,  to  which  posi- 
tion he  was  chosen  in  1881,  he  displayed,  in  a  remarkable 
degree,  the  even,  judicial  quality  of  his  mind.  Though  in- 
dependent in  politics,  he  was  held  in  high  regard  by  the 
members  of  both  parties. 
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SAMUEL  J.  TILDEN, 

Samnel  J.  Tilden  was  born  in  Lebanon  county,  N.  Y.,  and 
died  suddenly  at  his  residence  at  Greystone  Park,  near  Yonk- 
ers,  N.  Y.,  August  4,  1886,  aged  72  years.  He  had  received 
a  liberal  education,  and  entered  the  legal  profession.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  in  1845,  and  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  New  York. 
The  estrangement  between  the  two  factions  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  consequent  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren's  failure  to 
receive  the  Presidential  nomination  in  1844,  caused  Mr.  Til- 
den to  retire  from  politics,  and  devote  himself  wholly  to  his 
profession,  wherein  he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  He  was 
known  as  one  of  the  most  notable  leaders  in  the  Democratic 
party  in  New  York  from  some  time  previous,  but  held  no 
political  office,  except  the  term  in  the  State  Legislature  in 
1845,  till  he  was  elected  Governor  of  his  State  in  1874. 
His  record  as  a  reformer  in  this  position  led  to  his  nomi- 
nation for  the  Presidency  in  1876.  In  this  campaign,  as 
is  well  remembered,  he  received  a  majority  of  the  popu- 
lar vote,  but  failed  to  receive  the  requisite  majority  of  elect- 
oral votes.  Since  then,  until  his  death,  Mr.  Tilden  has  lived 
in  retirement  at  Yonkers. 


CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

Chester  Allan  Arthur  was  born  at  Fairfield,  Vermont, 
October  5,  1830,  and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  City, 
November  18,  1886,  of  apoplexy,  Mr.  Arthur  had  been 
in  feeble  health  for  nearly  a  year,  and  during  the  last  few 
weeks  of  his  sickness  his  weakneas  had  so  increased  that  his 
death  was  not  unlocked  for  by  his  friends.  He  bore  a  good 
part  in  his  day,  and  died  standing  well  in  the  honor  and 
esteem  of  his  countrymen. 

[For  complete  biography  and  portrait,  see  pages  705  and  706.] 
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CHARLES   FRANCIS   ADAMS. 

Charles  Francis  Adams  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  November 
21,  1886,  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine  years.  He  was  the 
only  child  of  John  Qiiincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  his  father's  confidential  secretary  at 
Washington  for  two  years — 1825-27.  He  had  received  his 
education  at  Harvard  college ;  and,  when  his  father's  term 
ended,  entered  the  office  of  Daniel  Webster  to  study  law. 
His  inclinations  at  this  time  were  purely  literary,  and  he 
manifested  a  decided  distaste  for  public  affairs.  Not  until 
1841  did  he  accede  to  his  father's  strong  desire  that  he 
should  adopt  a  public  career  and  accept  the  nomination  as 
Representative  to  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  He  was 
elected,  and  from  this  time  for  thirty-five  years  was  almost 
continuously  in  active  political  life.  He  was  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  party  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
of  so  much  prominence  that  he  was  chosen  by  th^  Free  Soil 
Whigs  to  take  a  place  with  Martin  Van  Buren  on  the  pres- 
idential ticket  nominated  by  them  in  1848.  He  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1858,  and  was  one  of  the  workers  with  Seward 
and  Sumner  in  the  anti-slavery  cause.  It  was  as  minister  to 
England,  however,  that  his  most  important  services  to  the 
country  were  performed.  There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was 
the  masterly  diplomacy  of  Mr.  Adams  which  held  England 
back  from  taking  the  course  that  her  jealousy  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can Union  dictated,  and  openly  endorsing  the  Southern  Con- 
federacy. Mr.  Adams  closed  his  diplomatic  labors  as  one  of 
the  arbitrators  at  the  Geneva  Conference.  His  subsequent 
political  record  was  not  brilliant.  He  acted  with  the  Inde- 
j)endent  Republicans,  and  shared  their  monotonous  record 
of  defeat.  In  1876  he  was  accepted  as  Democratic  candidate 
for  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  and  after  his  failure  of  elec- 
tion then  he  did  not  again  enter  the  field  of  politics.  For 
several  years  his  powers  have  be^n  declining,  and  he  had 
become  a  mere  wreck,  physically  and  mentally,  some  time 
before  his  death. 
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JOHN  A.  LOGAN. 


General  John  A.  Logan  was  born  in  Jackson  county^  111., 
February  9, 1829,  and  died  at  bis  bome  in  Wasbington  City, 
December  26,  1886,  of  acute  rbeumatism.  He  bad  been  ill 
some  days,  but  the  case  was  not  regarded  as  critical  until 
about  forty-eight  hours  before  the  end  came.  He  was  espe- 
cially popular  with  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  North,  and 
was  one  of  the  early  founders  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
public. In  political  life,  though  quite  without  the  genius 
of  great  statesmanship,  he  had  much  influence,  not  only  be- 
cause of  his  warm-hearted  manliness  and  generosity,  but  also 
because  of  the  firmness  with  which  he  held  his  political  views 
apd  the  fearlessness  with  which  he  avowed  them.  An  ex- 
treme partisan,  and  unable  to  see  any  advantage  that  did  not 
involve  the  good  of  the  party,  he  held  his  creed  honestly, 
and  to  his  honor,  be  it  said,  with  little  regard  as  to  its  eflect 
upon  his  pocket.  In  these  times  this  fact  is  worthy  of  espe- 
cial emphasis,  that  during  his  long  public  life  no  suspicion 
of  dishonor  or  jobbery  was  ever  attached  to  General  Logan's 
name.  Whether  the  political  course  advocated  by  him  was 
always  the  wi^st  or  not,  it  was  always  advocated  fairly, 
openly  and  conscientiously.  General  Logan's  prominence 
has  made  him  a  favorite  candidate  of  a  large  portion  of  his 
party  for  the  Presidency  for  some  years,  and  his  death  will 
have  an  important  effect  on  current  politics,  as  he  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  strongest  competitors  for  the  presiden- 
tial nomination  in  1888. 

[For  complete  biography  and  portrait,  see  pages  732  and  733.] 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER, 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  born  in  1813,  and  died  at  his 
residence  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  March  8,  1887,  of  apoplexy. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lyman  Beecher,  and  belonged  to  a  gifted 
family,  all  of  whom  seem  to  have  achieved  notoriety  to  a 
more  or  less  extent.     He  was  a  Congregationalist  preacheri 
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and  ranked  among  the  greatest  divines  of  his  day.  The  part 
that  he  and  other  members  of  the  Beecher  &mily  bore  in  tiie 
anti-slavery  movement  would  alone  give  the  name  a  place  in 
history.  Mr.  Beecher  was  one  of  our  greatest  orators  and 
lecturers,  and  his  silver  tongue  was  not  silent  prior  to  and  dur- 
ing the  preat  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  the  slaves.  His 
visit  to  England  during  the  war  was  employed  to  good  effect 
in  counteracting  that  sym|>athy  among  the  English  for  the 
Bouth^  which  might  have  proved  a  serious  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  putting  down  the  rebellion.  Mr.  Beecher's  was  a 
very  stormy  life,  but  it  had  a  peaceful  and  tranquil  close. 
He  was  fearless  and  pointed  in  his  utterances,  which  not  only 
brought  about  him  a  large  circle  of  admirers,  but  also 
brought  down  upon  his  head  the  anathemas  of  many  bitter 
enemies,  who  were  not  sparing  in  their  denunciatory  epithets. 
Since  his  death,  however,  much  of  this  has  been  silenced,  and 
his  name  will  go  down  to  posterity  enveloped  in  a  halo  that 
will  not  die  out  for  many  years. 


WILLIAM  A.  WHEELER. 

William  A.  Wheeler  was  bom  at  Malone,  N.  Y.,  in  1819, 
and  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  June  4, 1887.  He  worked  his  own  way  through  school 
and  college,  studied  law,  and  began  its  practice,  but  gave  it  up 
early  in  life  to  become  cashier  of  a  bank.  He  was  sent  to 
the  State  Assembly  several  times  before  1861,  wh6n  he  was 
elected  to  Congress.  His  extended  services  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  especially  the  part  he  took  in  the 
*^  Wheeler  Compromise  '^  in  Louisiana  in  1875,  had  made 
him  well  known  to  the  public,  so  that  his  nomination  on 
the  ticket  with  Hayes  in  1876  was  not  unexpected.  Mr. 
Wheeler  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  ability,  and  was  generally 
recognized  as  both  honest  and  honorable,  incapable  of  using 
his  official  position  for  his  own  financial  benefit.     He  had. 
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Since  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  Vice-President,  lived  in 
retirement  on  account  of  ill-health ;  and  for  the  past  six 
months  he  had  lived  in  a  state  of  semi-imbecility,  through 
softening  of  the  brain. 

DANIEL  MANNING. 

Daniel  Manning  was  born  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  August  16, 
1831,  and  died  at  the  same  place,  December  24,  1887.  He 
came  of  sturdy  parentage,  the  characteristics  of  which  prob- 
ably had  much  to  do  with  forming  the  nature  of  the  man 
and  fitting  him  for  the  strong  battle  which  he  fought  with 
fortune,  and  which  he  won.  At  the  early  age  of  eleven  years, 
as  soon  as  he  had  acquired  the  simple  rudiments  of  an  educa- 
tion, he  obtained  a  situation  in  the  office  of  the  Albany  Atlas, 
a  paper  which  was  subsequently  merged  into  the  Argus,  and 
on  this  paper  his  life  and  work  were  begun  and  ended  in  a 
business  way.  Ever  since  the  days  when  Tilden  was  a  power 
in  politics  Mr.  Manning  has  been  the  recognized  leader  of 
his  party  in  his  native  State,  and  few  leaders  ever  possessed 
more  power  than  he  in  swaying  his  party  to  his  will.  Pres- 
ident Cleveland  owed  his  election  to  the  warm  support  of 
Manning,  and  expressed  his  gratitude  by  tendering  him  a 
place  in  his  Cabinet ;  and  when  Mr.  Manning  became  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  he  accepted  his  first  and  only  office 
of  the  many  that  had  been  offered  him  during  his  life.  He 
was  eminently  fitted  for  the  position,  and  took  firm  ground 
on  the  question  of  sound  currency.  His  health  compelled 
him  to  resign  his  position  before  he  had  carried  out  his 
policy,  but  it  was  one  based  on  solid  principles  of  finance. 

MORRISON  R.  WAITE. 

Chief- Justice  Morrison  R.  Waite  was  bom  in  Connecticut, 
November  29, 1816,  and  died  at  Washington  City,  March  23, 
1888.  He  comes  of  a  judicial  family.  His  father,  Henry 
Matson  Waite,  was  Chief-Justice  of  his  native  State  (Connect- 
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icut),  and  Marvin  Waite,  an  uncle, was  a  Common  Pleas  Judge 
for  several  years.  Chief- Justice  Waite  graduated  from  Yale 
College  in  1837,  a  class  that  was  &mous  for  distinguished 
men.  The  rudiments  of  the  law  he  learned  in  his  &ther's 
office,  and  then  finished  his  studies  in  the  office  of  Samuel 
M.  Young,  an  attorney  of  Maumee,  Ohio,  who  afterward 
took  young  Waite  into  partnership  with  him.  In  1850  the 
firm  established  themselves  at  Toledo,  where  Mr,  Waite  took 
charge  of  the  business  until  he  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
brother,  Richard.  He  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  was  an 
active  as  well  as  an  influential  man.  .  In  1849  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and  in  the  following  year 
he  -was  a  candidate  for  the  convention  to  revise  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  1862  he  ran  for  Congress,  but  was  defeated  by  J. 
M.  Ashley.  Shortly  after  Governor  Brough  tendered  to 
him  the  position  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio. 
Unsolicited  and  unexpected,  it  was  not  long  before  Judge 
Waite  was  made  one  of  the  United  States  Commissioners  to 
settle  the  Alabama  claims,  at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  From 
this  time  on  his  reputation  was  national.  He  accepted  the 
position,  and  in  December,  1871,  sailed  for  Europe.  His 
argument  on  the  liability  of  Great  Britain  for  permitting 
Confederate  cruisers  to  take  supplies  of  coal  in  her  ports  was 
pronounced  an  able  effort,  noteworthy  as  well  for  its  logic 
and  reasoning  as  for  its  comprehensive  grasp  of  questions  of 
international  import.  When  the  labors  of  the  Alabama 
Commission  were  ended  he  resumed  the  practice  of  his 
profession  at  Toledo.  In  1873  he  was  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  by  both  parties  in  Lucas 
county  ;  and,  on  the  assembling  of  that  body,  he  was  elected 
its  President.  While  officiating  in  this  capacity  he  was  ap- 
pointed, by  President  Grant,  Chief-Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  to  succeed  the  Hon.  Salmon  P. 
Chase,  deceased.  His  appointment  was  as  unexpected  by 
himself  as  it  was  by  the  country  at  large,  and  created  no 
little  diversity  of  opinion.      President  Grant  was  severely 
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criticised  for  appointing  a  comparatively  unknown  lawyer  to 
the  highest  and  most  exalted  position  within  the  gift  of  the 
Executive,  but  the  last  fourteen  years  have  fully  confirmed 
the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Chief-Justice  Waite  possessed 
characteristics  that  were  solid  rather  than  brilliant.  He  was 
a  hard  worker,  and  no  Justice  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land 
ever  held  more  exalted  ideas  of  the  dignity  of  his  position. 

ROSCOE  CONKLING. 

Roseoe  Conkling  was  born  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  30, 
1828,  and  died  at  New  York  City,  April  18,  1888.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  statesmen  and  eloquent  orators 
ever  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  and  for  many  years  was  a  pop- 
ular candidate  of  a  large  faction  of  the  Republican  party  for 
the  Presidential  nomination.  Had  it  not  been  for  his  un- 
fortunate rupture  with  the  Garfield  Administration  he  might 
have  received  the  nomination  before  his  death. 

[For  complete  biography  and  portrait,  see  pages  701  and  702.] 


December  6,  1887,  President  Cleveland  appointed  Lucius 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
an  Associate  Justice  on  the  bench  of  the 
Lamar  Appointed  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
Supreme  Justice.  William  F.  Vilas,  of  Wisconsin,  then 
Postmaster-General,  was  appointed  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  in  place  of  Lamar,  and  Don  M.  Dick- 
inson, of  Michigan,  was  appointed  Postmaster-General. 

A  Centennial  Celebration  was  held  in  Philadelphia,  com- 
mencing September    16,  1887,  in   commemoration  of  the 

adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
Constitntional  Centennial,    the  United  States.     It  was  at- 
tended  by   President  Cleveland 
and  other  distinguished  men  of  the  nation,  besides  thou- 
sands of  foreign  visitors  of  renown. 
50 
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SECTION  3. 
PRESIDENTIAL  NOMINATIONS,  1888. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1888  presented  no  great 
issues  of  national  importance  before  the  people.  The  most 
important  question  was,  probably,  the  reduction  of  the* 
national  revenue.  Both  of  the  leading  parties  agreed  that 
it  ought  to  be  reduced,  but  they  differed  as  to  the  means  or 
accomplishing  it.  The  Prohibition  party  seemed  to  be  ac- 
cumulating strength,  and  held  the  largest  and  most  enthusi- 
astic convention  it  ever  held. 

The  National  Equal  Rights  Convention  met  at  Des  Moines, 
FanAl  Riirhts  Iowa,  May  16,  and  nominated   Bt4va 

TiinivATifiAii  (\f(XX\  ^'  Lockwood,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, for  President,  and  Alfred  H.  Love, 
of  Pennsylvania,  for  Vice-President. 

1888— NATIONAL  EQUAL  RIGHTS  PLATFORM. 
Des  Moines,  May  15. 

Believing  that  the  disfranchisement  of  women  has  much  to  do  with 
the  growing  influence  of  crime  in  the  nation,  we,  the  women  of  America, 
by  their  representatives  here  assembled,  do  pledge  ourselves  that,  if  our 
party  and  candidates  come  into  power,  equal  rights  shall  be  meted  out 
to  all  citizens,  without  regard  to  sex  or  color — a  fair  ballot  and  an 
honest  count. 

We  shall  ask  Congress  to  pass  an  enabling  act  giving  the  women  of 
this  nation  the  right  to  vote  in  all  election  precincts  of  the  United  States, 
as  women  are  citizens  amenable  to  the  laws  and  liable  to  taxation. 

That  the  settlement  of  estates  shall  be  the  same  in  the  courts  of  joint 
property,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  the  wife,  her  heirs  shall  receive 
the  same  consideration  as  that  of  the  husband  without  consulting  his 
interests.  In  case  of  the  death  of  the  husband,  the  wife  shall  be  adminis- 
trator and  guardian  of  her  children  without  any  process  of  law. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  and  are  in  favor  of 
arbitration  by  international  commission  instead  of  the  sword,  although, 
under  tlie  circumstances  of  the  late  war,  our  Union  soldiers  and  sailors 
were  inspired  by  the  purest  patriotism  and  principles  of  right  And  we 
will  demand  of  Congress  to  pension  them,  each  and  every  one,  if  they 
need  help. 
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That  we  urge  measures  to  be  taken  to  stop  the  immigration  of  the 
scum  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  our  shores,  and  that  we  protect  our  working- 
men  from  cheap  foreign  labor  by  protecting  our  home  markets  and  man- 
ufactures. 

That  lands  owned  bj  foreign  landlords  and  wealthy  corporations  be 
heavily  taxed  to  support  government;  that  sugar  and  lumber  be  put  on 
the  free  list;  and  that  taxes  on  whisky  and  tobacco  be  abolished,  as  it 
makes  the  government  a  partner  in  their  excessive  use — the  evil  of  the 
century. 

That  in  our  candidates,  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  and  Albert  H.  Love,  of 
Philadelphia,  we  have  every  confidence  in  their  ability,  integrity  and 
firmness  in  carrying  out  these  grand  and  glorious  principles. 


BELVA   A.    LOCKWOOD, 
Equal  Rights  Candidate  for  President— 1888. 

Belya  Ann  McNall  Lockwood  was  bom  at  Royalton,  Niag- 
ara county,  New  York,  October  24,  1 830,  of  farmer  parent- 
age. Her  father^s  name  was  L.  J.  Bennett,  and  she  is  the 
second  of  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  living.  She 
received  an  academic  education  at  an  early  age,  and  from 
1845  until  1848  taught  a  district  school  in  her  own  county, 
"  boarding  'round,'*  after  the  primitive  fashion  of  those  days. 
On  the  8th  of  November,  1848,  she  married  Uriah  H. 
McNall,  a  young  farmer  of  the  neighborhood,  who  died  of 
consumption,  April  11,  1853,  and  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter,  Lura,  now  Mrs.  Ormes,  living  with  her  in  Wash- 
ington. 

After  the  death  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  McNall  entered 
Genessee  college,  New  York,  September,  1855,  from  which 
she  graduated  with  honor,  June  27,  1867.  She  was  at  once 
elected  preceptress  of  the  Lockport  Union  school,  then  in- 
corporated as  an  academy,  where  she  remained  four  years, 
and  was  afterward  the  preceptress  successively  of  the  Graines- 
ville  Female  Seminary,  Hornellsville  and  Oswego  Semina- 
ries. In  February,  1866,  she  sold  out  her  school  propeilv 
and  removed  to  Washington  City,  teaching  for  a  time  with 
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Miss  Margaret  Harrover,  and  later  in  a  school  of  her  own, 
established  in  "  Union  League  Hall/^ 

On  the  11th  of  March,  1868,  she  was  married  to  the  Rev. 
Ezekiel  Lockwood,  who  died,  April  23,  1877.  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  had  by  this  time  built  up  a  large  and  profitable  law 
practice.  For  fifteen  years  her  law  office  has  been  constantly 
o|)en  to  the  public,  and  has  been  a  harbor  of  comfort  to 
women  in  distress  and  the  old  soldier.  In  1874  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  applied  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Court  of 
Claims,  and  in  1876  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
and  was  refused  admission  to  both  on  account  of  her  sex. 
Always  resolute  and  determined,  she  draughted  a  bill  for  the 
admission  of  women  generally  to  those  courts,  and  after 
three  years  of  heroic  struggle,  in  which  she  received  many 
rebuffs,  secured  its  passage.  Under  this  bill  Mrs.  Lock- 
wood  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  March  3,  1879,  and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  to 
the  bar  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Claims ;  and  since  that 
time  has  been  in  active  practice  before  these  high  tribunals. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  was  opposed  to  slavery  and  an  active 
temperance  worker  before  the  war.  She  espoused  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage  at  an  early  day,  advocated  the  opening  of 
all  of  the  professions  to  women  and  their  receipt  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  In  1870,  with  the  assistance  af  S,  M. 
Arnell,  of  Tennessee,  she  secured  the  passage  of  a  bill  giving 
to  the  women  employ^  of  the  government  equal  pay  for 
equal  work.  In  1875  she  secured  an  appropriation  fi*om 
Congress  of  $50,000  for  the  payment  of  bounties  to  sailors 
and  marines. 

On  the  23d  of  August,  1884,  she  was  nominated  by  the 
Equal  Rights  party,  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  for  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  she  made  a  very  lively  and  vigorous 
campaign.  The  notoriety  gained  by  her  candidacy  an<l 
other  work  resulted  in  repeated  calls  to  the  lecture  platform, 
in  which,  with  her  extensive  reading  and  varied  experience, 
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she   made  a  flattering  success,  having  delivered  over  six 
hundred  lectures  in  less  than  four  years. 

Mrs.  Lockwood  is  a  little  above  the  medium  height,  with 
dark  hair  and  eyes,  expressive  features,  manners  easy  and 
vivacious,  weighs  about  150  pounds,  and  has  a  firm,  quick 
step.  Her  complexion  is  fresh  and  rosy,  and  her  whole  ap- 
pearance healthful  and  inspiring.  She  is  a  skillful  tricycler 
and  fond  of  athletic  sports,  although  markedly  studious  and 
industrious. 

BELYA  A.  LOCK  wood's  LETTER  OF  ACCEPTANCE. 

To  Mrs.  Nettie  Sanford  Chapiiu,  Chairman^  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (/  the 

Equal  Rights  Party  : 

Your  favor  of  May  15  annoancing  my  nomiDation  for  President  of  the 
United  States  was  duly  received.  While  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  con- 
ferred in  thus  placing  my  name  for  the  second  time  before  the  people  for 
their  impartial  suffrages — unworthy  and  incompetent  as  I  may  be  for 
this  high  office— I  have  taken  ample  time  to  consider  the  nomination, 
that  no  undue  haste  might  imperil  any  principle  involved. 

The  Industrial  Reform,  the  Union  and  United  Labor  parties  have  each 
met  in  convention,  have  suggested  many  needed  reforms,  put  a  woman 
suffrage  plank  in  their  platform  of  principles,  and  have  made  their  re- 
spective nominations ;  but  with  all  of  their  avowed  allegiance  to  equality 
have  not  had  the  courage  to  put  a  woman  in  nomination  for  office. 

On  the  30th  of  May  the  Prohibition  party,  claiming  to  be  the  only 
party  of  principle,  convened  and  put  nomine  s  in  the  field.  While  it 
owes  its  strength,  almost  its  life,  to  the  thorough  organization  and  ardu- 
ous work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union,  it  refused  to  put 
a  straight  woman  suffrage  plank  in  its  i»Litform,  and  nominated  only 
men  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

The  two  party  organizations  known  as  Democrat  and  Republican 
have  frequently  been  importuned  to  do  justice  to  the  women  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  incorporate  a  woman  suffrage  plank  in  their  platform  of 
principles;  but,  still  clinging  to  the  old  heathen* idea  that  *' might  makes 
right,"  have  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so  ;  and,  although  without  a  single 
live  issue  to  distinguish  them,  are  still  harping  on  the  old  and  badly 
mixed  platitudes  of  high  protection  and  free  trade. 

I  am,  therefore,  constrained  to  accept  this  nomination  because  no  other 
political  party  has  had  the  moral  courage  to  put  a  woman  to  the  front, 
:ind  thus  put  in  practice  those  principles  that  alone  can  render  a  republic 
or  a  democracy  possible — "  a  government  of  the  people  by  the  people  " — 
conditioned  on  the  following  pledges  to  be  made  on  your  part,  viz. : 
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That  an  Eqnal  Righto  orgaDization  shall  be  formed  in  eyexy  electoral 
district ;  that  an  electoral  ticket  in  each  State  shall  earlj  be  put  in  the 
field;  and  that  everything  in  the  nature  of  scandal  for  the  furtherance  of 
tlie  campaign  shall  promptly  be  frowned  down.  I  thus  have  the  honor  to 
be  very  truly  yours,  Belva  A.  Lockwood. 

Washinoton,  June  1, 1888. 

ALFRED   H.    LOVE, 
Equal  Rights  Candidate  for  Vice-President — 1888. 

Alfred  H.  Love  was  born  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  September 
7,  1830.  His  father  was  a  clothing  merchant  of  that  city, 
and  with  him  young  Alfred  learned  the  business,  which  he 
has  ever  since  pursued  for  a  livelihood,  having  been  for 
many  years  past  at  the  head  of  the  firm  of  the  woolen  com- 
mission house  of  A.  H.  Love  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.  He 
graduated  at  the  Central  High  School,  Philadelphia,  in  1847, 
aqd  immediately  thereafter  entered  upon  a  mercantile  ca- 
reer. In  1854  he  visited  Europe  to  solicit  consignments  of 
British  and  continental  goods,  and  while  there  traveled 
through  France,  Germany  and  Austria. 

At  Providence,  R.  I.,  May  16,  1866,  he  was  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  "  Universal  Peace  Union,"  and  has  filled  that 
position  with  great  ejBSciency  ever  since.  He  has  been  per- 
sistent in  his  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  war,  and  the  sub- 
stitution therefor  of  peace  and  arbitration.  He  has  been 
the  author  and  promoter  of  several  bills  in  Congress  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Arbitration  Court  between  the  United 
States  and  tHe  other  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  used  his 
pen  and  his  influence  in  favor  of  a  Peace  Congress  of  the 
American  States.  He  has  visited  each  President  of  the 
United  States  since  1865  to  induce  him  to  recommend  to 
Congress  the  settlement  of  all  our  international  troubles  by 
arbitmtion.  He  believes  that  all  of  the  labor  strikes  may 
be  promptly  settled  by  judicious  arbitration,  and  he  arranged 
a  plan  for  the  settlement  of  the  great  strike  in  the  anthracite 
coal  region  of  Pennsylvania.      He  has  been  the  principal 
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editor  of  the  "  Peacemaker  and  Court  of  Arbitration  '^  for 
some  years,  and  of  the  "Journal  of  Prison  Discipline/' 

In  personal  appearance  Alfred  H.  Love  is  attractive  and 
pleasing,  of  medium  height,  slight  of  build,  dark  hair  and 
eyes,  and  youthful  and  healthful  in  look. 


The  National  Union  Labor  Convention  met  at  Cincinnati, 

•T  •      ¥   u  Ohio,  May   16,  and  nominated   A.  J 

Union  Labor  ^,  /»  n,.     .    n     r.     • ,  : 

ii-.«„^««-.«  /iQQo\        btreeter,  of  Illinois,  tor  President,  and 
Convention  (1888).      rn.    i      i?   r^    •     u  r    *  i 

Charles  L.  Cuningham,   of  Arkansas, 

for  Vice-President. 

1888— NATIONAL  UNION  LABOE  PLATFORM. 
CiNdKNATi,  May  16. 

Oeneral  discontent  prevails  on  the  part  of  the  wealth-producer. 
Farmers  are  suffering  from  a  poverty  which  has  forced  most  of  them  to 
mortgage  their  estates,  and  the  prices  of  products  are  so  low  as  to  offer 
no  relief,  except  through  bankruptcy,  and  laborers  are  sinking  into 
greater  dependence.  Strikes  are  resorted  to  without  bringing  relief, 
because  of  the  inability  of  employers  in  many  cases  to  pay  living 
wages,  while  more  and  more  are  driven  into  the  street.  Business  men 
find  collections  almost  impossible,  and  meantime  hundreds  of  millions 
of  idle  public  money,  which  is  needed  for  relief,  is  locked  up  in  the  United 
States  Treasury,  or  placed,  without  interest,  in  favored  banks,  in  grim 
mockery  of  dbtress.  Land  monopoly  flourishes  as  never  before,  and  more 
owners  of  the  soil  are  daily  becoming  tenants.  Great  transportation  cor- 
porations still  succeed  in  extorting  their  profits  on  watered  stock  through 
unjust  charges.  The  United  States  Senate  has  become  an  open  scandal, 
its  membership  being  purchased  by  the  rich  in  open  defiance  of  the  pop- 
ular will.  Various  efforts  are  made  to  squander  the  public  money,  which 
are  designed  to  empty  the  treasury  without  paying  the  public  debt. 
Under  these  and  other  alarming  conditions  we  appeal  to  the  people  of  our 
country  to  come  out  of  old  party  organizations,  whose  indifference  to  the 
public  welfare  is  responsible  for  this  distress,  and  aid  the  Union  Labor 
party  to  repeal  existing  class  legislation,  and  relieve  the  distress  of  our 
industries  by  establishing  the  following  principles: 

Land — While  we  believe  that  the  proper  solution  of  the  financial 
question  will  greatly  relieve  those  now  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes  by 
mortgages  and  foreclosures,  and  enable  all  industrious  persons  to  secure 
a  home  as  the  highest  result  of  civilization,  we  oppose  land  monopoly  in 
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every  form,  demand  the  forfeiture  of  unearned  grants,  the  limitation  of 
land  ownership,  and  such  other  legislation  as  will  stop  speculations  in 
lands  and  holding  it  unused  from  those  whose  necessities  require  it. 

We  helieve  the  earth  was  made  for  the  people,  and  not  to  enable 
an  idle  aristocracy  to  subsist  through  rents  upon  the  toil  of  the  industri- 
ous, and  that  corners  in  land  are  as  bad  as  corners  in  food,  and  that  those 
who  are  not  residents  or  citizens  should  not  be  allowed  to  own  lands  in 
the  United  States.  A  homestead  should  be  exempt  to  a  limited  extent 
from  execution  or  taxation. 

Transportation  —  The  means  of  communication  and  transportation 
shall  be  owned  by  the  people,  as  is  the  United  States  postal  service. 

Money — The  establishment  of  a  national  monetary  system  in  the 
interest  of  the  producer,  instead  of  the  speculator  and  usurer,  by  which 
the  circulating  medium,  in  necessary  quantity  and  full  legal  tender, shall 
be  issued  directly  to  the  people,  without  the  intervention  of  banks,  or 
loaned  to  citizens  upon  land  security  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  to  relieve 
them  from  extortions  of  usury  and  enable  them  to  control  the  money  sup- 
ply. Postal  savings  banks  should  be  established.  While  we  have  free 
coinage  of  gold,  we  should  have  free  coinage  of  silver.  We  demand  the 
immediate  application  of  all  the  money  in  the  United  States  treasury  to 
the  payment  of  the  bonded  debt,  and  condemn  the  further  issue  of  inter- 
est-bearing bonds,  either  by  the  National  Government  or  by  States,  Terri- 
tories or  municipalities. 

Labor— Arbitration  should  take  the  place  of  strikes  and  other  injuri- 
ous methods  of  settling  labor  disputes.  The  letting  of  contract  labor  to 
contractors  should  be  prohibited,  the  contract  system  be  abolished  in 
public  works,  the  hours  of  labor  in  industrial  establishments  be  reduced 
commensurate  with  the  increased  pn>duction  by  labor-saving  machinery, 
employte  protected  from  bodily  injury,  equal  pay  for  equal  work  for  both 
sexes,  and  labor,  agricultural  and  cooperative  associations  be  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  law.  The  foundation  of  a  republic  is  in  the  intelligence 
of  its  citizens,  and  children  who  are  driven  into  workshops,  mines  and 
factories  are  deprived  of  the  education  which  should  be  secured  to  all  by 
proper  legislation. 

Pensions— We  demand  the  passage  of  a  service  pension  bill  to  every 
honorably  discharged  soldier  and  sailor  of  the  United  States. 

Income  Tax — A  graduated  income  tax  is  the  most  equitable  system 
of  taxation,  placing  the  burden  of  government  on  those  who  can  best 
afford  to  pay,  instead  of  laying  it  on  the  farmers  and  producers  and  ex- 
empting millionaire  bondholders  and  corporations. 

United  States  Senate — We  demand  a  constitutional  amendment  mak- 
ing United  States  Senators  elective  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  people. 

Contract  Labor — We  demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  laws  prohib- 
iting the  importation  of  subjects  of  foreign  countries  under  contract. 
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Chinese — We  demand  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  such  legisla- 
tion as  will  absolutely  exclude  the  Chinese  from  the  United  States. 

Woman  Suffrage — The  right  to  vote  is  inherent  in  citizenship,  irre- 
spective of  sex,  and  is  properly  within  the  province  of  State  legislation. 

Paramount  Issues — The  paramount  issues  to  be  solved  in  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity  are  the  abolition  of  usury,  monopoly  and  trusts,  and  we 
denounce  the  Democratic  and  Republican  parties  for  creating  and  per- 
petuating these  monstrous  evils. 


ALSON  J.  STREETER, 

Union  Labor  Candidate  for  President — 1888. 

ALson  Jennes  Streeter  was  boro  in  Een&selaer  county, 
New  York,  in  1823,  though  the  family  originally  came  from 
Massachusetts.  Young  Streeter  began  life  on  his  father^s 
farm  in  Allegany  county,  to  which  the  elder  Streeter  re- 
moved when  the  boy  was  four  years  old.  His  father  died 
while  he  was  yet  a  boy,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  own 
way.  He  went  to  Knox  college,  Galesburg,  111.,  and,  by 
working  on  Saturdays  and  odd  moments,  managed  to  earn 
the  means  to  attend  that  institution  for  three  years.  He 
then  spent  a  few  years  in  stock-trading,  and  accirmulated 
enough  money  in  this  way  to  buy  land  near  New  Windsor, 
Mei*cer  county,  Illinois,  his  present  home.  He  stocked  a 
farm,  and  has  been  raising  stock  ever  since.  He  is  now  a 
large  land-owner,  a  model  farmer  and  a  successful  stock- 
raiser. 

During  the  war  for  the  Union  he  was  a  war  Democrat. 
In  1872  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature,  serving  on 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Agriculture,  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  railroad  legislation  to  prevent  extortion 
and  unjust  discrimination.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Granger 
movement,  and  Mr.  Streeter  joined  the  Grangers. 

In  1873  he  severed  all  his  old  political  affiliations  and  be- 
came interested  in  the  forming  of  the  Labor  party.  The 
Greenback  movement  followed  the  Grangers'  movement,  and 
in  1878  he  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  on  that  ticket. 
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In  1880  the  Greenbackers  of  the  State  made  Mr.  Streeter 
their  standard-bearer  and  nominated  him  for  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Illinois.  He  drew  out  a  very  large  farmer  vote, 
and  ran  three  thousand  ahead  of  J.  B.  Weaver,  the  Presi- 
dential nominee  on  the  same  ticket. 

In  1884  he  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Farmers* 
Alliance  of  America  for  the  reason  that  his  long  identifica- 
tion with  farmers,  and  his  consistent  devotion  to  their  inter- 
ests, were  widely  known  all  over  the  country.  He  held  this 
position  for  three  years.  He  has  been  the  warm  friend  and 
counselor  of  the  leading  men  in  the  Grange  movement,  as 
well  as  the  National  Farmers^  Alliance. 

In  1884  Mr.  Streeter's  farmer  friends  elected  him  to  the 
Illinois  State  Senate,  where  his  fine  judgment,  reformatory 
ideas  and  commanding  oratorical  powers  had  a  most  favor- 
able field  for  exercise. 

He  proved  himself  a  formidable  enemy  to  corporate  en- 
croachments, and  pushed  legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
masses.  He  fought  vigorously  to  bring  down  passenger  fare 
on  railways  to  two  cents  per  mile.  He  originated  a  bill  pro- 
hibiting the  sale  of  tobacco  to  all  youths  under  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

His  legislative  record  is  one  unbroken  series  of  efforts  to 
give  fuller  justice  and  larger  liberty  to  man,  and  he  has  ever 
been  ready  to  aid  in  the  evolution  of  a  higher  humanity  and 
purer  government. 

CHARLES    E.  CUNINGHAM, 
Union  Labor  Candidate  for  Vice-President. 

Charles  E.  Cuningham  was  born  in  Frederick  county, 
Maryland,  July  1,  1823.  He  moved  to  what  is  now  Garrett 
county,  Maryland,  in  1844,  and  lived  there  until  1849,  when 
he  crossed  the  plains  to  California.  In  1854  he  settled  in 
Johnson  county,  Missouri,  where  he  lived  until  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.     In  1865  he  became  a  resident  of  Ar- 
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kansas,  where  he  has  lived  ever  since.  Mr.  Cuaiiigham  has 
always  followed  the  vocation  of  farming.  He  was  a  Demo- 
crat until  he  went  into  the  Peter  Cooper  Convention  in  1876, 
since  which  time  he  has  identified  himself  with  the  Labor 
party. 

The  National  United  Labor  Convention  met  at  Cincin- 
iT  •    ^  ¥   k^  ^^^^'  Ohio,   May    16,  and    nominated 

United  Labor  ^^^^^  ^    Cowdrey,  of  Illinois,  for 

invention  (1888).  p^^sident,  and  W.  H.  T.  Wakefield,  of 
Kansas,  for  Vice-President. 

1888— NATIONAL  UNITED  LABOR  PLATFORM. 
Cincinnati,  May  16. 
We,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Labor  party  of  the  United  States,  in 
National  Convention  assembled,  hold  that  the  corruptions  of  government 
and  the  impoverishment  of  the  masses  result  from  neglect  of  the  self-evi- 
dent truths  proclaimed  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  with  unalienable  rights.  We  aim  at 
the  abolition  of  the  system  which  compels  men  to  pay  their  fellow-creat- 
ures for  the  use  of  the  common  bounties  of  nature,  and  permits  monopo- 
lizers to  deprive  labor  of  natural  opportunities  for  employment.  We  see 
access  to  farming  lands  denied  to  labor,  except  on  payment  of  exorbitant 
rent,  or  the  acceptance  of  mortgage  burdens,  and  labor,  thus  forbidden  to 
employ  itself,  driven  into  the  cities.  We  see  the  wage-workers  of  the 
cities  subjected  to  this  unnatural  competition,  and  forced  to  pay  an 
exorbitant  share  of  their  scanty  earnings  for  cramped  and  unhealthful 
lodgings.  We  see  the  same  intense  competition  condemning  the  great  ma- 
jority of  business  and  professional  men  to  a  bitter  and  often  unavailing 
struggle  to  avoid  bankruptcy,  and  that,  while  the  price  of  all  that  labor 
produces  ever  falls,  the  price  of  land  ever  rises.  We  trace  these  evils  to 
a  fundamental  wrong,  the  making  of  the  land  on  which  all  must  live 
the  exclusive  property  of  but  a  portion  of  the  community.  To  this  denial 
of  natural  rights  are  due  want  of  employment,  low  wages,  business  de- 
pressions, that  intense  competition  which  makes  it  so  difficult  for  the  ma- 
jority of  men  to  get  a  comfortable  living,  and  that  wrongful  distribution 
of  wealth  which  is  producing  the  millionaire  on  one  side  and  the  tramp 
on  the  other.  To  give  all  men  an  interest  in  the  land  of  their  country ;  to 
enable  all  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  social  growth  and  improvement; 
to  prevent  the  shutting  out  of  labor  from  employment  by  the  monopoliza- 
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tioD  of  natural  opportunities ;  to  do  away  with  the  one-sided  ct>m petition 
which  cuts  down  wages  to  starvation  rates;  to  restore  life  to  bti^ine>s 
and  prevent  periodical  depressions ;  to  do  away  with  that  monstrous  in- 
justice which  deprives  producers  of  the  fruits  of  their  toil,  while  idlers 
grow  rich ;  to  prevent  the  conflicts  which  are  arraying  class  against 
clasS)  apd  which  are  fraught  with  menacing  dangers  to  society — we  pro- 
pose so  to  change  the  existing  system  of  taxation  that  no  one  shall  be 
taxed  on  the  wealth  he  produces,  nor  any  one  suffered  to  appropriate 
wealth  he  does  not  produce  by  taking  to  himself  the  increasing  values 
which  the  growth  of  society  adds  to  land.  What  we  propose  is  not  the 
disturbing  of  any  man  in  his  holding  or  title,  but  by  taxation  of  land 
according  to  its  value,  and  not  according  to  it«  area,  to  devote  to  common 
use  and  benefit  those  values  which  arise  not  from  the  exertion  of  the 
individual,  but  from  the  growth  of  society,  and  to  abolish  all  taxes  on 
industry  and  its  products. 

Thb  increased  taxation  of  land  values  must,  while  relieving  the  work- 
ing farmer  and  small  homestead  owner  of  the  undue  burdens  now  imposed 
upon  them,  make  it  unprofitable  to  hold  land  for  speculation,  and  thu» 
throw  open  abundant  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  labor  and  the 
building  up  of  homes. 

'We  would  do  away  with  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of 
finance  which  piles  up  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  treasury  vaults, 
while  we  are  paying  interest  on  an  enormous  debt ;  and  we  would  estab- 
lish in  its  stead  a  monetary  system  in  which  a  legal  tender  circulating 
medium  should  be  issued  by  the  Government  without  the  intervention 
of  banks. 

We  wish  to  abolish  the  present  unjust  and  wasteful  system  of  owner- 
ship of  railroads  and  telegraphs  by  private  corporations — a  system  which, 
while  failing  to  supply  adequately  public  needs,  impoverishes  the  farmer, 
oppresses  the  manufacturer,  hampers  the  merchant,  impedes  travel  and 
communication,  and  builds  up  enormous  fortunes  and  corrupting  monopo- 
lies, that  are  becoming  more  powerful  than  the  Government  itself.  For 
this  system  we  would  substitute  Government  ownership  and  control  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  people  instead  of  private  profit. 

While  declaring  the  foregoing  to  be  the  fundamental  principles  and 
aims  of  the  United  Labor  Party,  and  while  conscious  that  no  reform  can 
give  effectual  and  permanent  relief  to  labor  that  does  not  involve  the 
legal  recognition  of  equal  rights  to  natural  opportunities,  we,  neverthe- 
less, as  measures  of  relief  from  some  of  the  evil  effects  of  ignoring  those 
rights,  favor  such  legislation  as  may  tend  to  reduce  the  hours  of  labor,  to 
prevent  the  employment  of  children  of  tender  years,  to  avoid  the  compe- 
tition of  convict  labor  with  honest  industry,  to  secure  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  tenements,  factories  and  mines,  and  to  put  an  end  to  the  abuse  of 
conspiracy  laws. 
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We  desire,  also,  to  so  simplify  the  procedure  of  oar  courts,  and  diminish 
the  expense  of  legal  proceedings,  that  the  poor  may  therein  be  placed  on 
an  equality  with  the  rich,  and  the  long  delays  which  now  result  in  scan- 
dalous miscarriages  of  justice  may  be  prevented. 

Since  the  ballot  is  the  only  means  by  which  in  our  Republic  the  redress 
of  political  and  social  grievances  is  to  be  sought,  we  especially  and  em- 
phatically declare  for  the  adoption  of  what  is  known  as  the  Australian 
system  of  voting,  in  order  that  the  effectual  secrecy  of  the  ballot,  and  the 
relief  of  candidates  for  public  office  from  the  heavy  expenses  now  imposed 
upon  them,  may  prevent  bribery  and  intimidation,  do  away  with  practical 
discriminations  in  favor  of  the  rich  and  unscrupulous,  and  lessen  the  per^ 
nicious  influence  of  money  in  politics. 

We  denounce  the  Democratic  and  the  Republican  parties  as  hopelessly 
and  shamelessly  corrupt,  and.  by  reason  of  their  affiliation  with  monopo- 
lies, equally  unworthy  of  the  suffrages  of  those  who  do  not  live  upon  pub- 
lic plunder.  We,  therefore,  require  of  those  who  would  act  with  us  that 
they  sever  all  connection  with  both.  In  support  of  these  aims  we  solicit 
the  cooperation  of  all  patriotic  citizens  who,  sick  of  the  degradation  of 
politics,  desire  by  constitutional  methods  to  establish  justice,  to  preserve 
liberty,  to  extend  the  spirit  of  fraternity  and  to  elevate  humanity. 


ROBERT   H.  CX)WDREY, 
United  Labor  Candidate  for  Presidentr— 1888. 

Robert  H.  Cowdrey  was  born  at  Lafayette^  Indiana,  in 
1852.  The  life  of  Mr.  Cowdrey  has  been  marked  by  no 
sensational  events.  Coming  to  Chicago  when  a  lad,  he 
entered  a  drag  store  and  devoted  all  his  leisure  to  the 
study  of  chemistry,  finally  entering  the  Chicago  College 
of  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in  due  course 
with  such  honor  that  he  was  chosen  to  conduct  the  offi- 
cial journal  of  that  institution.  He  continued  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  years,  meanwhile  engaging  successfully  in 
the  drug  trade,  in  which  he  established  an  enviable  reputa- 
tion. Later  on  he  retired  from  his  editorial  •  work  and 
founded  the  printing  firm  of  Cowdrey,  Clark  &Co.,  in  1882, 
and  continued  with  that  until  a  year  or  so  ago,  when  he  be- 
came interested  in  the  Chicago  Condensing  Company,  of 
which  he  was  elected  Secretary. 
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Mr.  Cowdrey  has  been  in  politics  but  little,  although 
always  keenly  alive  to  political  questions.  Formerly  a  Re- 
publican, he  became  interested  in  Mr.  George's  doctrines 
only  a  few  years  ago,  joining  the  local  Land  and  Labor  Club 
last  September,  since  which  time  he  has  been  active  and 
effective  in  the  work,  developing  keen  controversial  powers 
and  a  quickness  of  penetration  that  marked  him  conspicu- 
ously as  a  leader  in  economic  discussions.  In  March,  1888, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  club,  an  honor  he  has  worn 
worthily  and  with  satisfaction  to  its  members.  To  him, 
perhaps,  more  than  to  any  other  individual,  is  due  the  re- 
duction in  cost  of  that  most  important  drug,  quinine,  on 
account  of  the  strenuous  efforts  he  made  to  have  the  duty 
removed. 

Mr.  Cowdrey  is  married  and  has  one  living  child.  He 
lives  in  a  pretty  modern  house^  which  he  built  only  last 
year,  at  861  Sawyer  avenue,  near  Douglas  Park ;  and  his 
surroundings  are  very  pleasant,  his  bright  and  charming  wife 
and  lovely  little  daughter  making  up  a  household  of  which 
the  head  is  justly  proud.  In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Cow- 
drey is  rather  prepossessing.  About  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
height  and  weighing  about  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds, 
his  figure  is  by  no  means  imposing,  although  it  is  graceful 
and  well  carried.  His  face  is  rather  thin,  but  clear-cut  and 
full  of  animation,  and  a  pair  of  keen,  yet  frank  and  express- 
ive, blue  eyes,  lighting  up  a  countenance  that  gives  an  im- 
pression of  positive  intellectuality.  The  nose  is  clear  in  its 
contour,  the  lips  are  full  and  mobile,  and  fine,  well-set  teeth 
add  an  element  of  strength  to  the  face.  Light  auburn  hair 
crowns  a  high,  swelling  forehead,  and  sweeping  mustache 
of  a  shade  slightly  darker  than  the  hair  completes  his  per- 
sonal description. 
51 
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W.  H.  T.  WAKEFIELD, 
United  Labor  Candidate  for  Vice-President — 1888. 

Colonel  William  H.  T.  Wakefield  was  born  at  Yandalia, 
Illinois,  December  13,  1834.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
South  Carolina,  and  his  mother  of  Kentucky.  The  family 
was  of  eastern  origin,  the  first  settlers  coming  over  in  the 
Mayflower.  Judge  Wakefield,  the  father  of  Colonel  Wake- 
field, was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  sat  on  the  bench  for 
fifteen  years.  Colonel  Wakefield  was  reared  upon  a  farm, 
but  spent  a  portion  of  his  early  days  in  a  printing-oflSce,  and 
occasionally  in  his  father's  law  office.  He  attended  a  school 
at  Plattville,  Minn.,  and,  also,  law  school,  but  never  prac- 
ticed law. 

While  he  was  originally  a  Free  Soiler  and  voted  for  Lin- 
coln and  Grant,  he  voted  for  Greeley  in  1872,  Cooper  in 
1876,  Weaver  in  1880,  and  Butler  in  1884.  He  joined  the 
Union  army  in  the  spring  of  1861,  under  the  first  call,  as 
a  private,  and  remained  throughout  the  entire  service  an 
active  defender  of  his  country  and  its  flag,  being  wounded 
three  times  and  eight  months  a  prisoner  of  war.  He  was 
mustered  out  of  service,  April  11,  1866,  as  Captain  and 
brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel. 

The  National  Prohibition  Convention  met  at  Indianap- 
olis, Indiana,  May  31,  and 
Prohibition  Convention  (1888).    nominated  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 

of  New   Jersey,   for   Presi- 
dent, and  John  A.  Brooks,  of  Missouri,  for  Vice-President* 

1888— NATIONAL  PROHIBITION  PLATFORM. 
Indianapolis,  May  31. 
Preamble  :    The  Prohibition  party,  in  National  Conyention  assem- 
bled, acknowledging  Almighty  God  as  the  source  of  all  power  in  govern- 
ment, do  liereby  declare : 

1.   That   the  manufacture,   importation,  exportation,   transportation 
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and  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  should  be  made  public  crimes,  and  pro- 
hibited as  such. 

2.  That  such  prohibition  must  be  secured  through  amendments  of  our 
National  and  State  Constitutions,  enforced  by  adequate  laws  adequately 
supported  by  administrative  authority  ;  and  to  this  end  the  organization 
of  the  Prohibition  party  is  imperatively  demanded  in  State  and  nation. 

3.  That  any  form  of  license,  taxation,  or  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic 
is  contrary  to  good  government ;  that  any  party  which  supports  regula- 
tion, license,  or  taxation,  enters  into  alliance  with  such  traffic  and  be^ 
comes  the  actual  foe  of  the  State's  welfare ;  and  that  we  arraign  the  Ke- 
publican  and  Democratic  parties  for  their  persistent  attitude  in  favor  of 
the  license  iniquity,  whereby  they  oppose  the  demand  of  the  people  for 
prohibition,  and,  through  open  complicity  with  the  liquor  crime,  defeat 
the  enforcement  of  law. 

4.  For  the  immediate  abolition  of  the  internal  revenue  system,  whereby 
our  National  Government  is  deriving  support  from  our  greatest  national 
vice. 

5.  That  an  adequate  public  revenue  being  necessary,  it  may  be  prop- 
erly raised  by  import  duties  and  imposed  on  such  articles  of  import  as 
will  give  protection  both  to  the  manufacturing  employer  and  producing 
laborer  against  the  competition  of  the  world ;  but  import  duties  should 
be  so  reduced  that  no  surplus  shall  be  accumulated  in  the  treasury,  and 
that  the  burdens  of  taxation  shall  be  removed  from  foods,  clothing  and 
other  comforts  and  necessaries  of  life. 

6.  That  the  right  of  suffrage  rests  on  no  mere  accident  of  race,  color, 
sex,  or  nationality  ;  and  that  where,  from  any  cause,  it  has  been  withheld 
from  citizens  who  are  of  suitable  age  and  mentally  and  morally  qualified 
for  the  exercise  of  an  intelligent  ballot,  it  should  be  restored  by  the  peo- 
ple through  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  on  such  educational 
basis  as  they  may  deem  wise. 

7.  That  civil  service  appointment  for  all  civil  offices,  chiefly  clerical 
in  their  duties,  should  be  based  upon  moral,  intellectual  and  physical 
qualifications,  and  not  upon  party  service  or  party  necessity. 

8.  For  the  abolition  of  polygamy  and  the  establishment  of  uniform 
laws  governing  marria^  and  divorce. 

9.  For  prohibiting  all  combinations  of  capital  to  control  and  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  products  for  popular  consumption. 

10.  For  the  preservation  and  defense  of  the  Sabbath  as  a  civil  institu- 
tion, without  oppressing  any  who  religiously  observe  the  same  on  any 
other  than  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

11.  That  arbitration  is  the  Christian,  wise  and  economic  method  of 
settling  national  differences,  and  the  same  method  should,  by  judicious 
legislation,  be  applied  to  the  settlement  of  disputes  between  large  bodies 
of  employ^  and  their  employers.    That  the  abolition  of  the  saloon  would 
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remove  burdens,  moral,  physical,  pecuniary  and  social,  which  now  t>p. 
press  labor  and  rob  it  of  its  earnings,  and  would  prove  to  be  a  wise  and 
successful  way  of  promoting  labor  reform  ;  and  we  invite  labor  and  cap- 
ital to  unite  with  us  for  the  accomplishment  thereof.  Tl^it  monopoly  in 
land  is  a  wrong  to  the  people,  and  the  public  land  should  be  reserved  to 
actual  settlers ;  and  that  men  and  women  should  receive  equal  wages  lor 
equal  work. 

12.  That  our  immigration  laws  should  be  so  enforced  as  to  prevent 
the  introduction  into  our  country  of  all  convicts,  inmates  of  other  depend 
ent  institutions,  and  all  others  physically  incapacitated  for  self-support ; 
and  that  no  person  should  have  the  ballot  in  any  State  who  is  not  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States. 

Recognizing  and  declaring  that  prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  has 
become  the  dominant  issue  in  national  politics,  we  invite  to  full  party 
fellowship  all  who  on  this  one  dominant  issue  are  with  us  agreed,  in  full 
belief  that  this  party  can  and  will  remove  sectional  diflerences,  and  pro- 
mote national  unity,  and  insure  the  best  welfare  of  our  entire  land. 


CLINTON   B.  FISK, 
Prohibition  Candidate  for  President — 1888. 

General  Clinton  Bowen  Fisk  was  born  December  8^  1828, 
in  York,  Livingston  county,  New  York.  His  parents  came 
from  New  England,  and  were  related  to  Reverend  Wilbur 
Fisk,  D.  D.,  one  of  the  strongest  Methodist  divines  of  his 
day.  Benjamin  B.  Fisk,  the  General's  father,  married 
Lydia  Aldrich,  a  New  England  lady  of  Lincolnshire  descent, 
removed  with  his  family  from  Western  New  York  to  Lena- 
wee county,  Michigan,  in  1830,  and  died  at  Clinton,  Michi- 
igan,  in  September,  1832,  leaving  his  widow  with  six  boys, 
Clinton  being  the  fifth.  The  widow  and  her  boys  were  soon 
reduced  almost  to  pinching  poverty,  and  at  an  early  age 
Clinton  was  sent  from  home  to  live  with  Deacon  Wright,  a 
worthy  old  farmer,  who  agreed  to  take  the  lad,  and,  for  his 
work,  to  give  him  when  twenty-one  years  old  a  horse,  a  sad- 
dle, a  bridle  and  $200  in  money. 

Educated  in  the  common  schools  of  the  neighborhood 
until  he  had  reached  his  sixteenth  year,  he  then  repaired  to 
Albion  Wesleyan  Seminary  and  there  prepared  to  enter  the 
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Sophomore  class  of  the  Michigan  University.  Greek  and 
Latin  were  studied  while  he  engaged  in  agricultural  labors, 
and  with  so  much  diligence  as  to  threaten  the  total  loss  of  eye- 
sight. His  health  failed,  and  a  collegiate  career  was,  per- 
force, abandoned.  He  now  turned  his  attention  to  com- 
mercial pursuits,  which  business  he  successfully  followed  for 
several  years. 

Clinton  B.  Fisk  was  among  the  first  of  Missouri's  loyal 
citizens  to  enlist  as  a  private  in  a  three-months'  regiment  for 
services  to  the  United  States  of  America.  In  January, 
1862,  he  was  conspicuous  among  those  who  led  the  revolu- 
tion that  created  the  Union  Merchants'  Exchange  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  disloyal  Chamber  of  Commerce.  His  activity  as 
one  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  new  association  pointed 
him  out  as  a  fitting  commander  of  the  "  Merchants'  Regi- 
ment," better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  Thirty-third  Regiment 
of  Missouri  Volunteer  Infantry. 

Having  raised  a  brigade  of  troops,  Colonel  Fisk  received 
the  commission  of  Brigadier  in  November,  1862.  Subse- 
quently he  commanded  a  division  in  the  Army  of  the  Ten 
nessee  at  the  memorable  siege  of  Vicksburg.  Thence  he 
was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  military  districts  of  Mis- 
souri and  North  Missouri.  In  that  capacity  he  defeated 
General  Price's  attempt  to  capture  Jefferson  City,  the  capital 
of  the  State.  Resigning  his  commission  at  the  close  of  the 
civil  war,  he  found  that  President  Lincoln  was  unwilling  to 
dispense  with  his  services.  Requesting  Geneml  Fisk's  pres- 
ence at  Washington,  the  martyr  President  assigned  him  to 
duty  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee.  He  was  Commissioner 
for  the  Freedman's  Bureau  for  all  the  Central  South.  The 
conjoint  office  of  Military  Commander  and  Commissioner  for 
Freedmen  sought  the  man,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions the  incumbent  did  the  noblest  work  of  his  life. 

He  was  commissioned  a  Major-General  by  the  State  of 
Missouri  in  1864.     In  March,  1865,  he  received  a  commis- 
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eion  as  brevet  Major-General  in  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  Resigning  all  soldierly  oflSces  in  September,  1866, 
he  again  returned  to  St.  Louis  and  embarked  in  business  to 
retrieve  the  temporal  fortunes  previously  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  his  country's  unity. 

With  the  educational  development  of  the  South,  and, 
also,  of  many  portions  of  the  North,  General  Fisk  has  been, 
and  is,  most  eflBciently  connected^  During  his  labors  in  the 
South  he  instituted  the  Fisk  School  for  Colored  People. 
This  has  since  expanded,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Missionary  Association,  into  the  Fisk  University  at  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee.  It  is  fairly  entitled  to  the  honor  of  being 
the  first  and,  perhaps,  the  best  learned  institution  hitherto 
founded  for  the  benefit  of  the  Africo-American  race.  Un- 
doubtedly, it  is  one  of  the  most  successful.  Its  celebrated 
jubilee  singers  have  made  it  familiar  to  immense  multitudes 
in  the  two  hemispheres.  Many  of  the  best  colored  teachers, 
missionaries  and  preachers  have  graduated  from  its  halls. 
Hundreds  of  students  are  now  in  attendance.  Well  equipped 
colleges  of  liberal  arts,  science,  theology  and  law  justify  its 
claim  to  the  title  of  University.  Jubilee  Hall  and  Living- 
ston Hall  are  two  of  the  finest  educational  edifices  in  the  en- 
tire South.  Rarely  does  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  any  citizen  to 
enter  so  thoroughly  into  the  great  philanthropic  undertak- 
ings of  the  age.  Appointed  by  President  Grant  to  the 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners  in  1874,  he  was  then 
elected  to  its  Presidency,  and  still  holds  that  office. 

In  person,  General  Fisk  is  a  tall,  well-developed  man, 
with  a  merry  face,  iron-gray  hair  and  twinkling  eyes.  He 
is  genial  in  manner,  in  fact,  magnetic,  and  can  make  a  tem- 
perance or  camp-meeting  speech  that  always  delights  his 
Methodist  brethren  and  sisters. 
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JOHN  A.  BROOKS, 
Prohibition  Candidate  for  Vice-President— 1888. 

Doctor  John  A.  Brooks  was  born  in  Mason  county,  Ken- 
tucky, June  3,  1836.  His  ancestors,  both  paternal  and 
maternal,  were  Virginians.  His  mother  was  related  to  the 
Cooks  and  Andei-sons  of  that  State,  many  of  whom  have 
figured  in  political  life.  His  father  was  a  distinguished 
preacher  in  the  church  to  which  the  Doctor  belongs. 

Doctor  Brooks  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  and  to  this 
fact  is  attributable  his  rugged  and  vigoroup  constitution, 
which  enables  him  to  perform  so  much  mental  and  physical 
labor.  After  he  left  the  village  school  of  his  neighborhood 
he  completed  his  education  at  Bethany  College,  Virginia, 
over  which  then  presided  that  distinguished  citizen,  Alex- 
ander Campbell.  He  graduated  with  honors  from  this  insti- 
tution in  1856,  and  has  since  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
alma  mater  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  is  now  one  of  the 
Board  of  Curators. 

When  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  became  a  public  advocate  of 
temperance  under  the  auspices  of  Elijah  Currans,  G.  W.  P. 
of  Kentucky,  and  he  has  never  ceased,  either  in  the  pulpit 
or  on  the  rostrum,  to  advocate  the  cause.  From  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Prohibition  movement  in  Missouri,  Doc- 
tor Brooks  has  been  at  its  head.  He  was  numbered  among 
the  early  advocates  of  prohibition,  but  hoped  to  accomplish 
this  end  through  the  Democratic  party.  With  thirty-five 
others,  he  met  in  Sedalia,  in  1880,  to  organize  the  Prohibi- 
tion Alliance  of  Missouri.  This  little  band  chose  the  Doc- 
tor as  the  President  of  the  Alliance,  which  position  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  until  1884,  when  the  organization  was  merged 
into  that  of  the  Prohibition  party.  During  these  four  years, 
at  his  own  risk  and  without  salary,  he  canvassed  one  hun- 
dred counties  of  the  State  in  the  interest  of  the  submission 
of  the  constitutional  amendment. 

The  first  canvass,  in  1880,  resulted  in  the  election  of  a 
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Legislature  pledged  to  submissioD  before  the  people.  The 
leaders  of  the  party  came  to  the  rescue,  and  the  amendment 
was  lost  by  two  or  three  votes  in  the  Senate.  In  1882  an- 
other Legislature  was  elected  pledged  to  submission.  Again 
the  question  failed  before  that  body  by  the  downright  be- 
trayal of  the  most  solemn  pledges  of  individual  members. 
Disgusted  with  his  party,  Doctor  Brooks  now  began  to 
waver  in  his  allegiance  to  party,  and  when  the  canvass  of 
1884  opened,  declared  himself  a  member  of  the  new  party. 

In  1884  the  Prohibition  Alliance,  of  which  Doctor  Brooks 
was  the  President,  and  the  Prohibition  party,  each  met  in 
Sedalia,  and  both  conventions  unanimously  nominated  him 
as  their  candidate  for  Governor.  It  was  hoped  by  these 
conventions  that  the  Republican  party  would  make  no  nom- 
inations that  year  and  leave  the  field  to  Doctor  Brooks  and 
General  Marmaduke,  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Had  such  been  the  case  it  was  generally  admitted  upon  all 
sides  that  Doctor  Brooks  would  have  been  elected.  The 
canvass  was  the  most  exciting  and  brilliant  ever  had  in  the 
State,  except  when  Thomas  H.  Benton  and  President  Shan- 
non measured  arms  in  the  great  Free  Soil  contest.  The 
result  of  the  contest  may  be  seen  when  it  is  stated  that,  while 
Mr.  Cleveland's  majority  was  over  30,000,  that  of  General 
Marmaduke  was  420. 

Since  the  campaign  of  1884  Doctor  Brooks  has  been 
actively  in  the  lecture  field.  His  voice  has  been  heard  from 
Maine  to  Texas  and  from  Wisconsin  to  Alabama. 

The  National  Democratic  Convention  met  at  St.  Louis, 

Missouri,  June  4,  and  nominated  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New 
York,   for    President,   and    Allen   G. 

Democratic  Thurman,  of  Ohio,  for  Vice-President. 

Convention  (1888).  Grover  Cleveland,  being  the  only  can- 
didate put  forward  for  President,  was 

nominated  by  acclamation  amidst  the  wildest  enthusiasm. 
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The  candidates  placed  in  nomination  for  Vice-President 
were  Allen  G.  Thurman,  of  Ohio ;  Isaac  P.  Gray,  of  Indi- 
ana ;  John  C.  Black,  of  Illinois.  Allen  G.  Thurman  was 
nominated  on  the  first  ballot.  The  following  is  the  sum- 
mary of  the  ballot : 

Allen  G.  Tliurman 716 

Isaac  P.  (tray 75 

John  C.  Black 31 

1888--NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PLATFORM. 
St.  Louis,  June  4. 

The  Democratic  party  of  the  United  States,  in  National  Convention 
assembled,  renews  the  pledge  of  its  fidelity  to  Democratic  faith,  and  reaf- 
firms the  platform  adopted  by  its  representatives  in  the  Convention  of 
1884,  and  indorses  the  views  expressed  by  President  Cleveland  in  his  last 
earnest  message  to  Congress  as  the  correct  interpretation  of  that  platform 
upon  the  question  of  tariflf  reduction,  and,  also,  indorses  the  efforts  of  our 
Democratic  Representatives  in  Congress  to  secure  a  reduction  of  excessive 
taxation. 

C-hief  among  its  principles  of  party  faith  are  the  maintaining  of  an 
indissoluble  union  of  free  and  indestructible  States,  now  about  to  enter 
upon  its  second  century  of  unexampled  progress  and  renown  ;  devotion  to 
a  plan  of  government  regulated  by  a  written  constitution,  strictly  speci- 
fying every  granted  power,  and  expressly  reserving  to  the  States,  or  peo- 
])le,  the  entire  ungranted  residue  of  power,  the  encouragement  of  a  jeal- 
ous popular  vigilance,  directed  to  all  who  have  been  chosen  for  brief 
terms  to  enact  and  execute  the  laws  and  who  are  charged  with  the  duty 
of  preserving  peace,  insuring  equality  and  establishing  justice. 

The  Democratic  party  welcome  an  exacting  scrutiny  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  executive  power,  which  four  years  ago  was  committed  to  its 
trust  in  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  challenges  the  most  searching  inquiry  concerning  its  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  the  pledges  which  then  invited  the  suffrages  of  the  peo- 
ple. Dtiring  a  most  critical  period  of  our  financial  affairs,  resulting  from 
over  taxation,  the  anomalous  condition  of  our  currency,  and  a  public 
debt  unmatured,  it  has,  by  the  adoption  of  a  wise  and  conservative  course, 
not  only  averted  a  disaster,  but  greatly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the 
people. 

It  has  reversed  the  improvident  and  unwise  policy  of  the  Republican 
party  touching  the  public  domain,  and  has  reclaimed  from  corporations 
and  syndicates,  alien  and  domestic,  and  restored  to  the  people,  nearly  one 
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hundred  millions  of  acres  of  valuable  land,  to  be  sacredly  held  as  home- 
steads for  our  citizens. 

While  carefully  guarding  the  interests  and  the  principles  of  justice 
and  equity,  it  has  paid  out  more  for  pensions  and  bounties  to  the  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  Republic  than  was  ever  paid  before  during  an  equal 
period. 

It  has  adopted  and  consistently  pursued  a  firm  and  prudent  foreign 
policy,  preserving  peace  with  all  nations  while  scrupulously  maintaining 
all  the  rights  and  interests  of  our  own  Government  and  people  at  home 
and  abroad.  The  exclusion  from  our  shores  of  Chinese  laborers  has  been 
effectually  secured  under  the  provisions  of  a  treaty,  the  operation  of  which 
has  been  postponed  by  the  action  of  a  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate. 

Honest  reform  in  the  civil  service  has  been  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  President  Cleveland,  and  he  has  brought  the  public  service  to 
the  highest  standard  of  efficiency,  not  only  by  rule  and  precept,  but  by 
the  example  of  his  own  untiring  and  unselfish  administration  of  public 
afijiirs. 

In  every  branch  and  department  of  the  Government  under  Democratic 
control  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  have  been  guarded  and 
defended ;  every  public  interest  has  been  protected,  and  the  equality  of 
all  our  citizens  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  race  or  color,  has  been 
steadfastly  mjiintained. 

Upon  its  record  thus  exhibited,  and  upon  the  pledge  of  a  continuance 
to  the  people  of  the  benefits  of  Democracy,  it  invokes  a  renewal  of  popu- 
lar trust  by  the  re-election  of  a  chief  magistrate  who  has  been  faithful, 
able  and  prudent.  We  invoke,  in  addition  to  that  trust,  the  transfer, 
also,  to  the  Democracy  of  the  entire  legisiative  power.  The  Bepublican 
party  controlling  the  Senate,  and  resisting  in  both  Houses  of  Congress  a 
reformation  of  unjust  and  unequal  tax  laws,  which  have  outlasted  the 
necessities  of  war  and  are  now  undermining  the  abundance  of  a  long 
peace,  deny  to  the  people  equality  before  the  law,  and  the  fairness  and 
the  justice  which  are  their  right.  Then,  the  cry  of  American  labor  for  a 
better  share  in  the  rewards  of  industry  is  stifled  with  false  pretenses; 
enterprise  is  fettered  and  bound  down  to  home  markets ;  capital  is  dis- 
couraged with  doubt,  and  unequal,  unjust  laws  can  neither  be  properly 
amended  nor  repealed.  The  Democratic  party  will  continue,  with  all  the 
power  confided  to  it,  the  struggle  to  reform  these  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  pledges  of  its  last  platform  and  indorsed  at  the  ballot-box  by  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people.  Of  all  the  industrious  freemen  of  our  land,  the  im- 
mense majority,  including  every  tiller  of  the  soil,  gain  no  advantage  from 
excessive  tax  laws,  but  the  prices  of  nearly  everything  they  buy  are  in- 
creased by  the  favoritism  of  an  unequal  system  of  tax  l^islation.  All 
unnecessary  taxation  is  unjust  taxation.  It  is  repugnant  to  the  creed  of 
Democracy  that  by  such  taxation  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  should 
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be  uDJustifiablj  increased  to  all  our  people.  Judged  by  Democrutic 
principles,  the  interests  of  the  people  are  betrayed  when,  by  unnecessary 
taxation,  trusts  and  combinations  are  permitted  to  exist,  which,  while 
unduly  enriching  the  few  that  combine,  rob  the  body  of  our  citizens  by 
depriving  them  of  the  benefits  of  natural  competition.  £yery  Democratic 
rule  of  governmental  action  is  violated  when,  through  unnecessary  taxa- 
tion, a  vast  sum  of  money,  far  beyond  the  needs  of  an  economical  admin- 
istration, is  drawn  from  the  people  and  the  channels  of  trade,  and  accu- 
mulated as  a  demoralizing  surplus  in  the  national  treasury.  The  money 
now  lying  idle  in  the  federal  treasury,  resulting  from  superfluous  taxa- 
tion, amounts  to  more  than  $125,000,000,  and  the  surplus  collected  is 
reaching  the  sum  of  more  than  $60,000,000  annually.  Debauched  by  this 
immense  temptation,  the  remedy  of  the  Republican  party  is  to  meet  and 
exhaust  by  extravagant  appropriations  and  expense,  whether  constitu- 
tional or  not,  the  accumulation  of  extravagant  taxation.  The  Democratic 
policy  is  to  enforce  frugality  in  public  expense  and  abolish  unnecessary 
taxation.  Our  established  domestic  industries  and  enterprises  should  not, 
and  need  not,  be  endangered  by  the  reduction  and  correction  of  the  bur- 
dens of  taxation.  On  the  contrary,  a  fair  and  careful  revision  of  our  tax 
laws,  with  due  allowance  for  the  difference  between  home  wages  and  for- 
eign labor,  must  promote  and  encourage  every  branch  of  such  industries 
and  enterprises,  by  giving  them  assurance  of  an  extended  market  and 
steady  and  continuous  operations.  In  the  interests  of  American  labor, 
which  should  in  no  event  be  neglected,  the  revision  of  our  tax  laws  con- 
templated by  the  Democratic  party  should  promote  the  advantage  of  such 
labor,  by  cheapening  the  cost  of  necessaries  of  life  in  the  home  of  every 
workingman,  and  at  the  same  time  securing  to  him  steady  *and  remuner- 
ative employment. 

Upon  this  question  of  tarifi*  reform,  so  closely  concerning  every  phase 
of  our  national  life,  and  upon  every  question  involved  in  the  problem  of 
good  government,  the  Democratic  party  submits  its  principles  and  pro- 
fessions to  the  intelligent  sufirages  of  the  American  people. 


GROVER  CLEVELAND, 
Democratic  Candidate  for  President — 1888. 

Stephen  Grovep  Cleveland  was  born  at  Essex,  New  Jersey, 
March  18,  1837.  His  early  life  was  full  of  trials  and  hard- 
ships, and  hi3  educational  advantages  few.  Poverty  drove 
him  at  an  early  age  from  the  school-room  to  the  counter  of 
a  country  store.     His  life  from  that  time  to  within  a  few 
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years  ago  was  not  unlike  that  of  thousands  of  other  youug 
men  who  are  forced  to  battle  with  the  world  for  an  existence. 
His  career  during  the  past  seven  years  is  one  of  the  marvels 
of  history.  Ten  years  ago  not  one  man  in  ten  thousand^  be- 
yond the  borders  of  Erie  county,  New  York,  ever  heard  of 
him.  When  he  was  nominated  by  the  Democrats  of  New 
York  for  Governor  he  was  almost  an  absolute  stranger  to  the 
rest  of  the  country.  When  he  was  nominated  for  President 
of  the  United  States  four  years  ago,  many  men,  neither  ig- 
norant of  nor  unfamiliar  with  public  affairs  and  public  men^ 
had  to  ask  who  he  was,  from  whence  he  came,  and  what  were 
his  antecedents.  He  has  won  distinction  among  his  fellow- 
men  by  deserving  it.  He  has  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people,  elaborating  by  his  own  conduct,  his  famous  assertion, 
that  *' public  oflSce  is  a  public  trust.^^ 

[For  complete  biography  and  portrait,  see  pages  738  and  739.] 


DANIEL   DOUGHERTY,   OP   NEW   YORK, 

In  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at  St.  Loms,  1888,  Nomi- 
nating Gboveb  Cleveland  fob  the  Pbesidenct. 

I  greet  you,  my  countrymen,  with  fraternal  regard.  In  your  presence 
I  bow  to  the  majesty  of  the  people.  The  sight  itself  is  inspiring,  the 
thought  sublime.  You  come  from  every  State  and  Territory,  from  every 
nook  and  corner  of  our  ocean-bound,  continent-covering  country.  You 
are  about  to  discharge  a  more  than  imperial  duty.  With  simplest  cere- 
monials, you,  as  representatives  of  the  people,  are  to  choose  a  magistrate 
with  power  mightier  than  a  monarch,  yet  checked  and  controlled  by  the 
supreme  law  of  a  written  constitution.  Thus  impressed,  I  ascend  the 
rostrum  to  name  the  next  President  of  the  United  States.  New  York 
presents  him  to  the  convention  and  pledges  her  electoral  vote.  Delega- 
tions from  the  thirty-eight  States  and  all  the  Territories  are  here  assemble4 
without  caucus  or  consultation,  ready  simultaneously  to  take  up  the  cry 
and  make  the  vote  unanimous.  We  are  here  not,  indeed,  to  choose  a 
candidate,  but  to  name  the  one  the  people  have  already  chosen.  He  b 
the  man  for  the  people.  His  career  illustrates  the  glory  of  our  institu- 
tions. Eight  years  ago  unknown,  save  in  his  own  locality,  he  for  the 
last  four  years  has  stood  in  the  gaze  of  the  world,  discharging  the  most 
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exalted  duties  that  can  be  confided  to  a  mortal.  To-day  determines  that, 
not  of  his  own  choice,  bat  hj  the  mandate  of  his  countrymen  and  with 
the  sanction  of  Heaven,  he  shall  fill  the  Presidency  for  four  years  more. 
He  has  met  and  mastered  every  question  as  if  from  youth  trained  to 
statesmanship.  The  promises  of  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugural 
address  have  been  fulfilled.  His  fidelity  in  the  past  inspires  faith  in  the 
future.  He  is  not  a  hope.  He  is  a  realization.  Scorning  subterfuge, 
disdaining  re-election  by  concealing  convictions,  mindful  of  his  oath  of 
office  to  defend  the  Constitution,  he  courageously  declares  to  Congress, 
dropping  minor  matters,  that  the  supreme  issue  is  reform,  revision,  reduc- 
tion of  national  taxation ;  that  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  glutted 
with  unneeded  gold,  oppresses  industry,  embarrasses  business,  endangers 
financial  tranquillity  aud  breeds  extravagance,  centralization  and  corrup- 
tion ;  that  high  taxation,  vital  for  the  expenditures  of  an  unparalleled 
war,  is  robbery  in  years  of  prosperous  peace ;  that  the  millions  that  pour 
into  the  treasury  come  from  the  hard-earned  savings  of  the  American 
people;  that  in  violation  of  equality  of  rights  the  present  tariflfhas  cre- 
ated a  privileged  class,  who,  shaping  legislation  for  their  personal  gam, 
levy  by  law  contributions  for  the  necessaries  of  life  from  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  land ;  that  to  lower  the  tariff  is  not  free  trade — 
it  is  to  reduce  the  unjust  profits  of  monopolists  and  boss  manufacturers 
and  allow  consumers  to  retain  the  rest.  The  man  who  asserts  that  to 
lower  the  tariff  means  free  trade  insults  intelligence.  We  brand  him  as 
a  falsifier.  It  is  furthest  from  our  thoughts  to  imperil  capital  or  disturb 
enterprises.  The  aim  is  to  uphold  wages  and  to  protect  the  rights  of  all. 
This  administration  has  rescued  the  public  domain  from  would-be  barons 
and  cormorant  corporations,  faithless  to  obligations,  and  reserved  it  for 
free  homes  for  this  and  coming  generations.  There  is  no  pilfering.  There 
are  no  jobs  under  this  administration.  Public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
Integrity  stands  guard  at  every  post  of  our  vast  empire.  While  he  has 
been  the  medium  through  which  has  flowed  the  undying  gratitude  of  the 
Republic  for  her  soldiers,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  withhold  approval  from 
special  legislation* if  strictest  inquiry  revealed  a  want  of  truth  and  justice. 
Above  all,  sectional  strife,  as  never  before,  is  at  an  end,  and  60,000,000 
of  freemen  in  the  ties  of  brotherhood  are  prosperous  and  happy.  These 
are  the  achievements  of  this  administration.  Under  the  same  illustrious 
leader  we  are  ready  to  meet  our  political  opponents  in  high  and  honorable 
debate  and  stake  our  triumph  on  the  intelligence,  virtue  and  patriotism 
of  the  people.  Adhering  to  the  Constitution,  its  every  line  and  letter,  ever 
remembering  that  "  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
respectively,  or  to  the  people,"  by  the  authority  of  the  Democracy  of  New 
York  and  by  the  Democracy  of  the  entire  Union,  I  give  you  a  name 
entwined  with  victory.    I  nominate  Grover  Cleveland,  of  New  York. 
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ALLEN   G.  THURMAN, 
Democratic  Candidate  for  Vice-President — 1888. 

Allen  G.  Tharman  was  born  in  Lynchburg,  •Virginia,  No- 
vember 13,  1813,  his  father  being  Rev.  P.  Thurman,  and  his 
mother  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel  Nathaniel  Allen,  of 
North  Carolina,  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Joseph  Hewes, 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  His 
parents  removed  to  Chillicothe,  the  old  capital  of  Ohio,  in 
1819,  and  he  made  that  place  his  home  until  he  removed  to 
Columbus  in  1853,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His  educa- 
tion was  obtained  in  the  Chillicothe  academy  and  at  the  hands 
of  his  mother,  who  was  well  gifted  by  nature  and  learning 
for  that  important  task.  He  studied  law  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle,  the  late  William  Allen,  then  Unites  States  Sen- 
ator and  afterward  Governor  of  Ohio,  and  also  with  Noah 
H.  Swayne,  afterward  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  slow  and  ceaseless  battle  by 
which  a  young  lawyer  fights  his  way  into  practice  and  to  a 
standing  at  the  bar  can  guess  the  progress  made  by  young 
Thurman,  who,  in  sixteen  years  after  his  admission,  was 
placed  by  his  State  upon  its  Supreme  Bench.  This  promo- 
tion was  made  by  no  sudden  leap,  but  came  only  by  natural 
growth  and  after  he  had  shown  himself  a  master  hand  in  his 
great  profession. 

In  1844  Mr.  Thurman  was  nominated  as  the  Democratic 
candidate  of  the  Chillicothe  district  for  Congress,  and  was 
elected.  During  his  service  in  that  position  he  advocated 
and  voted  for  the  "  Wilmot  proviso ;  ^'  and  upon  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill  by  Mr.  Douglas,  he  op- 
posed the  appeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  as  an  un- 
necessary disturbance  of  a  fair  settlement  of  controverted 
questions,  the  reopening  of  which  might  produce  the  most 
dire  consequences.  One  term  in  Congress  led  him  to  desire 
to  again  return  to  the  law,  and  he  did  so,  declining  a  renom- 
52 
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ination,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  constituents.  He  remained 
,  at  the  bar  in  a  great  and  growing  practice  until  in  1851,  when 
he  was  elected  to  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Ohio  under  the  new 
Constitution*  and  drew  the  term  for  four  years.  From  De- 
cember, 1854,  to  February,  1856,  he  served  as  Chief-Justice, 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  refused  a  renomination. 
The  grand  record  he  made  while  on  that  bench  is  a  part  of  the 
judicial  history  of  Ohio,  and  the  wisdom  he  there  showed  gave 
the  new  court  a  standing  and  character  all  through  the  land. 

In  1867  the  party  to  which  he  had  always  belonged — the 
Democratic — unanimously  nominated  him  to  the  Governor- 
ship. .  Although  defeated  in  the  contest,  yet  he  cut  down  the 
Republican  majority  of  forty-two  thousand  in  1866  to  less 
than  three  thousand,  and  carried  for  his  party  a  majority  of 
the  General  Assembly.  His  defeat  for  the  Governorship  was 
a  gain  to  him  and  the  country  at  large,  for  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Legislature  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate, 
as  the  successor  of  Benjamin  F.  Wade.  He  took  his  seat  on 
March  4, 1869,  and  from  the  day  of  his  entrance  to  the  Senate 
he  was  recognized  as  the  leader  of  the  Democratic  minority, 
and  for  twelve  years  held  that  post  of  responsibility  without 
question  and  without  a  rival.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
committee  on  judiciary,  and  on  the  accession  of  his  party  to 
power  in  the  Senate  of  the  Forty-sixth  Congress  he  was  made 
chairman  of  that  important  committee,  and  also  elected  to 
the  position  of  president  pro  tempore^  and  because  of  the  ill- 
ness of  Vice-President  Wheeler  was  compelled  to  preside  a 
fair  portion  of  the  time. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  Senator  Thurman  has  been  almost 
universally  acknowledged  by  the  Democracy  of  the  country 
as  the  ablest  and  best  representative  of  the  party,  and  from 
his  long  and  eminent  services  rendered  to  his  party  and 
country  the  most  entitled  to  be  honored  by  it.  Motives  of 
policy  have  undoubtedly  prevented  the  nomiriation  of  Thur- 
man for  the  Presidency,  not  because  he  was  not  popular,  but  he 
lives  in  Ohio,  a  State  with  too  large  a  Republican  majority. 
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The  National  Republican  Convention  met  at  Chicago,  Illi- 
nois, June  19th,  and  nominated  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  In- 
diana, for  President,  and  Levi  P.  Morton, 
Republiean  of  New  York,  for  Vice-President.      It 

Convention  (1888).  was  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  hotly 
contested  conventions  known  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  yet  it  was  one  of  the  coolest  and 
best  managed.  Every  attempt  to  fan  the  enthusiasm  into  a 
stampede  to  any  one  of  the  candidates  was  a  failure.  The 
several  candidates  put  forward  in  nomination  for  President 
were:  Joseph  R.  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Walter  Q. 
Gresham,  of  Indiana;  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana;  Will- 
iam B.  Allison,  of  Iowa;  Russell  A.  Alger,  of  Michigan; 
Chauncey  M.  Depe  w,  of  New  York ;  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio ; 
Edwin  Fitler,  of  Pennsylvania ;  Jeremiah  Rusk,  of  Wis- 
consin. A  decision  was  not  reached  until  June  25th,  on  the 
eighth  ballot,  when  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  was 
nominated.     The  following  is  a 
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After  the  nomination  of  Harrison  for  President,  the  roll 
of  States  was  called  for  nominations  for  Vice-President, 
which  resulted  in  the  unanimous  nomination  of  Levi  P. 
Morton,  of  New  York. 

1888— NATIONAL  REPUBLICAN  PLATFOBM. 
Chicago,  June  19. 

The  Bepublicans  of  the  United  States,  assembled  by  their  delegates  in 
National  Convention,  pause  on  the  threshold  of  their  proceedings  to 
honor  the  memory  of  their  first  great  leader,  the  immortal  champion  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  the  people,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  to  cover,  also, 
with  wreaths  of  imperishable  remembrance  and  gratitude  the  heroic 
names  of  our  late  leaders  who  have  more  recently  been  called  away  from 
our  councils — Grant,  Garfield,  Arthur,  Logan,  Conkling.  May  their  mem- 
ories be  faithfully  cherished.  We  also  recall  with  our  greetings,  and  with 
prayer  for  his  recovery,  the  name  of  one  of  our  living  heroes  whose 
memory  will  be  treasured  in  the  history  both  of  Bepublicans  and  of  the 
Bepublic— the  name  of  that  noble  soldier  and  favorite  child  of  victory^ 
Philip  H.  Sheridan. 

In  the  spirit  of  those  great  leaders,  and  of  our  own  devotion  to  human 
liberty,  and  with  that  hostility  to  all  forms  of  despotism  and  oppression 
which  is  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  Bepublican  party,  we  send  fraternal 
congratulations  to  our  fellow- Americans  of  Brazil  upon  their  great  act  of 
emancipation,  which  completed  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the 
two  American  continents.  We  earnestly  hope  that  we  may  soon  con- 
gratulate our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birth  upon  the  peaceful  recovery  of 
home  rule  for  Ireland. 

We  reaffirm  our  unswerving  devotion  to  the  National  Constitntion  and 
to  the  indissoluble  union  of  the  States,  to  the  autonomy  reserved  to  the 
States  under  the  Constitution,  to  the  personal  rights  and  liberties  of  citi- 
zens in  all  the  States  and  Territories  in  the  Union,  and  especially  to  the 
supreme  and  sovereign  right  of  every  lawful  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  native 
or  foreign  born,  white  or  black,  to  cast  one  free  ballot  in  public  elections, 
and  to  have  that  ballot  duly  counted.  We  hold  the  free  and  honest  pop- 
ular ballot  and  the  just  and  equal  representation  of  all  the  people  to  be 
the  foundation  of  our  republican  government,  and  demand  effective  l^sla. 
tion  to  secure  the  integrity  and  purity  of  elections,  which  are  the  fountain 
of  all  public  authority.  We  charge  that  the  present  administration  and 
the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress  owe  their  existence  to  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  ballot  by  a  criminal  nullification  of  the  Constitution  and  laws 
.  of  the  United  States. 
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We  are  uncompromitiingly  in  favor  of  the  American  system  of  protec- 
tion ;  we  protest  against  its  destruction  as  proposed  by  the  President  and 
his  party.  They  serve  the  interests  of  Europe ;  we  will  support  the  inter- 
ests of  America.  We  accept  the  issue,  and  confidently  appeal  to  the  people 
for  their  judgment.  The  protective  system  must  be  maintained.  Its 
abandonment  has  always  been  followed  by  general  disaster  to  all  interests 
except  those  of  the  usurer  and  the  sheriff.  We  denounce  the  Mills  bill 
as  destructive  to  the  general  business,  the  labor  and  farming  interests  of 
the  country,  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  consistent  and  patriotic  action 
of  the  Republican  representatives  in  Congress  in  opposing  its  passage. 
We  condemn  the  proposition  of  the  Democratic  party  to  place  wool  on  the 
free  Ibt,  and  we  insist  that  the  duties  thereon  shall  be  adjusted  and  main- 
tained so  as  to  furnish  full  and  adequate  protection  to  that  industry. 

The  Republican  party  would  effect  all  needed  reduction  of  the  national 
revenue  by  repealing  the  taxes  upon  tobacco,  which  are  an  annoyance  and 
burden  to  agriculture,  and  the  tax  upon  spirits  used  in  the  arts  and  for 
mechanical  purposes ;  and  by  such  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  as  will  tend 
to  check  imports  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  by  our  people,  the  pro- 
duction of  which  gives  employment  to  our  labor,  and  release  from  import 
duties  those  articles  of  foreign  production  (except  luxuries)  the  like  of 
which  can  not  be  produced  at  home.  If  there  shall  still  remain  a  larger 
revenue  than  is  requisite  for  the  wants  of  the  Government,  we  favor  the 
entire  repeal  of  internal  taxes  rather  than  the  surrender  of  any  part  of  our 
protective  system  at  the  joint  behest  of  the  whisky  trusts  and  the  agents 
of  foreign  manufacturers. 

We  declare  our  hostility  to  the  introduction  into  this  country  of  foreign 
contract  labor  and  of  Chinese  labor  alien  to  our  civilization  and  our  Con- 
stitution; and  we  demand  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  existing  laws 
against  it,  and  favor  such  immediate  leg^lation  as  will  exclude  such  labor 
from  our  shores. 

We  declare  our  opposition  to  all  combinations  of  capital,  organised  in 
tmsts  or  otherwise,  to  control  arbitrarily  the  conditions  of  trade  among 
onr  citizens;  and  we  recommend  to  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures 
in  their  respective  jurisdictions  snch  legislation  as  will  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  all  schemes  to  oppress  the  people  by  undue  charges  on  their  sap- 
plies,  or  by  unjust  rates  for  the  transportation  of  their  products  to  market. 
We  approve  the  legislation  by  Congress  to  prevent,  alike,  unjust  hardens 
and  unfair  discriminations  between  the  States. 

We  reaffirm  the  policy  of  appropriating  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States  to  homesteads  for  American  citizens  and  settlers  not  aliens,  which 
the  Republican  party  established  in  1862  against  the  persistent  opposition 
to  the  Democrats  in  Congress,  and  which  has  brought  our  great  Western 
domain  into  such  magnificent  development.  The  restoration  of  unearned 
railroad  land  grants  to  the  public  domain  for  the  use  of  actual  settlers, 
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which  was  began  under  the  administration  of  President  Arthur,  should 
be  continued.  We  deny  that  the  Democratic  party  has  ever  restored  one 
acre  to  the  people,  but  declare  that  by  the  joint  action  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats  about  fifty  millions  of  acres  of  unearned  lands  originally 
granted  for  the  construction  of  railroads  have  been  restored  to  the  public 
domain  in  pursuance  of  the  conditions  inserted  by  the  Bepublican  party 
in  the  original  grants.  We  charge  the  Democratic  administration  with 
failure  to  execute  the  laws  securing  tg  settlers  title  to  their  homesteads, 
and  with  using  appropriations  made  for  that  purpose  to  harass  innocent 
settlers  with  spies  and  prosecutions  under  the  false  pretense  of  exposing 
frauds  and  vindicating  the  law. 

The  government  by  Congress  of  the  Territories  is  based  upon  necessity 
only  to  the  end  that  they  may  become  States  in  the  Union ;  therefore, 
whenever  the  conditions  of  population,  material  resources,  public  intelli- 
gence and  morality  are  such  as  to  insure  a  stable  local  government  therein, 
the  people  of  such  Territories  should  be  permitted,  as  a  right  inherent  in 
them,  to  form'  for  themselves  Constitutions  and  State  Governments  and  be 
admitted  into  the  Union.  Pending  the  preparation  for  statehood  all  officers 
thereof  should  be  selected  from  the  bona  fide  residents  and  citizens  of  the 
Territory  wherein  they  are  to  serve.  South  Dakota  should  of  right  be 
immediately  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  Union,  under  the  Constitution 
framed  and  adopted  by  her  people,  and  we  heartily  indorse  the  action  of 
the  Bepublican  Senate  in  twice  passing  bills  for  her  admission.  The 
refusal  of  the  Democratic  House  of  Bepresentatives,  for  partisan  pur- 
poses, to  favorably^  cobsider  these  bills,  is  a  willful  violation  of  the  sacred 
American  principle  of  local  self-government,  and  merits  the  condemna- 
tion of  all  just  men.  The  pending  bills  in  the  Senate  for  acts  to  enable 
the  people  of  Washington,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  Territories  to 
form  Constitutions  and  establish  State  Governments  should  be  passed 
without  unnecessary  delay.  The  Republican  party  pledges  itself  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  facilitate  the  admission  of  the  Territories  of  New 
Mexico,  Wyoming,  Idaho  and  Arizona  to  the  enjoyment  of  self  govern- 
ment as  States,  such  of  them  as  are  now  qualified  as  soon  as  possible,  and 
the  others  as  soon  as  they  may  become  so. 

The  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Church  in  the  Territories,  as  exer- 
cised in  the  past,  is  a  menace  to  free  institutions  too  dangerous  longer  to 
be  suffered.  Therefore,  we  pledge  the  Republican  party  to  appropriate 
legislation  asserting  the  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  in  all  Territories  where 
the  same  is  questioned,  and  in  furtherance  of  that  end  to  place  upon  the 
statute  books  l^islation  stringent  enough  to  divorce  the  political  from  the 
ecclesiastical  power,  and  thus  stamp  out  the  attendant  wickedness  of 
polygamy. 

The  Republican  party  is  in  favor  of  the  use  of  both  gold  and  silver  as 
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moneji  and  condemns  the  policy  of  the  Democratic  administration  in  its 
efforts  to  demonetize  silver. 

We  demand  the  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  one  cent  per  ounce. 

In  a  republic  like  ours,  where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and  the  of- 
ficial the  servant,  where  no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  df  the 
people,  it  is  important  that  the  sovereign — the  people — should  possess  in- 
telligence. The  free  school  is  the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  is 
to  preserve  us  a  free  Nation  ;  therefore,  the  State  or  Nation,  or  both  com- 
bined, should  support  free  institutions  of  learning,  sufficient  to  afford  to 
every  child  growing  up  in  the  land  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common 
school  education.  . 

We  earnestly  recommend  that  prompt  action  be  taken  by  Congress  in 
the  enactment  of  such  legislation  as  will  best  secure  the  rehabilitation  of 
our  American  merchant  marine,  and  we  protest  against  the  passage  by 
Congress' of  a  free  ship  bill,  as  calculated  to^work  injustice  to  labor  by 
lessening  the  wages  of  those  engaged  in  preparing  materials  as  well  as 
those  directly  employed  in  our  ship-yards. 

We  demand  appropriations  for  the  early  rebuilding  of  our  navy,  for  the 
construction  of  coast  fortifications  and  modem  ordnance,  and  other  ap- 
proved modern  means  of  defense  for  the  protection  of  our  defenseless 
harbors  and  cities;  for  the  payment  of  just  pensions  to  our  soldiers;  for 
necessary  work  of  national  importance  in  the  improvement  of  harbors  and 
the  channeb  of  internal,  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce;  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  shipping  interests  of  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
States,  as  well  as  for  the  payment  of  the  maturing  public  debt  This 
policy  will  give  employment  to  our  labor,  activity  to  our  various  indus- 
tries, increase  the  security  of  our  country,  promote  trade,  open  new  and 
direct  markets  for  our  produce,  and  cheapen  the  cost  of  transportation. 
We  affirm  this  to  be  far  better  for  our  country  than  the  Democratic  policy 
of  loaning  the  Government  money  without  interest  to  pet  banks. 

The  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  by  the  present  administration  has  been 
distinguished  by  its  inefficiency  and  its  cowardice.  Having  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  all  pending  treaties  effected  by  the  Bepublican  adminis- 
tration for  the  removal  of  foreign  burdens  and  restrictions  upon  our  com- 
merce and  for  its  extension  into  bettei*  markets,  it  has  neither  effected  nor 
proposed  any  others  in  their  stead.  Professing  adherence  to  the  Monroe 
doctrine,  it  has  seen  with  idle  complacency  the  extension  of  foreign  in- 
fluence in  Central  America  and  of  foreign  trade  everywhere  among  our 
neighbors.  It  has  refused  to  charter,  sanction  or  encourage  any  American 
organization  for  constructing  the  Nicaragua  canal,  a  work  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  doctrine  and  of  our  national 
influence  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  necessary  for  the  develop- 
ment of  trade  with  our  Pacific  territory,  with  South  America  and  with  the 
islands  and  further  coasts  of  the  Pacific  ocean. 
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We  arraign  the  present  Democratic  administration  for  its  weak  and 
unpatriotic  treatment  of  the  fisheries  question,  and  its  pusillanimous  sur- 
render of  the  essential  privileges  to  which  our  fishing  vessels  are  entitled 
in  Canadian  ports  under  the  treaty  of  1818,  the  reciprocal  maritime  leg- 
islation of  1830,  and  the  comity  of  Nations,  and  which  Canadian  fishing 
vessels  receive  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  We  condemn  the  policy 
of  the  present  administration  and  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
toward  our  fisheries  as  unfriendly  and  conspicuously  unpatriotic,  and  as 
tending  to  destroy  a  valuable  national  industry  and  an  indispensable  re- 
source of  defense  against  a  foreign  enemy. 

The  name  of  American  applies  alike  to  all  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and 
imposes  upon  all  alike  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  to  the  laws.  At 
the  same  time  that  citizenship  is  and  must  be  the  panoply  and  safeguard 
of  him  who  wears  it,  and  protect  him,  whether  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor, 
in  all  his  civil  rights.  It  should  and  must  aflford  him  protection  at  home, 
and  follow  and  protect  him  abroad  in  whatever  land  he  may  be  on  a  lawful 
errand. 

The  men  who  abandoned  the  Bepublican  party  in  1884,  and  continue 
to  adhere  to  the  Democratic  party,  have  deserted  not  only  the  cause  of 
honest  government,  of  sound  finance  and  freedom  and  purity  of  the  bal- 
lot, but  especially  have  deserted  the  cause  of  reform  in  the  civil  service. 
We  will  not  fail  to  keep  our  pledges  because  they  have  broken  theirs  or 
because  their  candidate  has  broken  his.  We,  therefore,  repeat  our  declara- 
tion of  1884,  to  wit: 

"  The  reform  of  the  civil  service,  auspiciously  begun  under  the  Bepub- 
lican administration,  should  be  completed  by  the  further  extension  of  the 
reform  system  already  established  by  law  to  all  the  grades  of  the  service 
to  which  it  is  applicable.  The  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  reform  should 
be  observed  in  all  executive  appointments,  and  all  laws  at  variance  with 
the  object  of  existing  reform  legislation  should  be  repealed,  to  the  end 
that  dangers  to  free  institutions  which  lurk  in  the  power  of  official  pat- 
ronage may  be  wisely  and  effectively  avoided." 

The  gratitude  of  the  Nation  to  the  defenders  of  the  Union  can  not  be 
measured  by  laws.  The  legislation  of  Congress  should  conform  to  the 
pledges  made  by  a  loyal  people,  and  be  so  enlarged  and  extended  as  to 
provide  against  the  possibility  that  any  man  who  honorably  wore  the  fed- 
eral uniform  shall  become  an  inmate  of  an  almshouse  or  dependent  upon 
private  charity.  In  the  presence  of  an  overflowing  treasury  it  would  be  a 
public  scandal  to  do  less  for  those  whose  valorous  service  preserved  the 
Government.  We  denounce  the  hostile  spirit  shown  by  President  Cleve- 
land in  his  numerous  vetoes  of  measures  for  pension  relief,  and  the  action 
of  the  Democratic  House  of  Representatives  in  refusing  even  a  consider- 
ation of  general  pension  legislation. 

In  support  of  the  principles  herewith  enunciated  we  invite  the  co- 
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operation  of  patriotio  men  of  all  parties,  and  especially  of  all  workingmen, 
whose  prosperity  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  free  trade  policy  of  the 
present  administration. 


Republican  Candidate  for  President— 1888. 

General  Benjamin  Harrison  was  born  at  North  Bend,  Ohio, 
in  his  grandfather's  house,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1833.  The 
name  is  historic,  and  he  conies  of  a  family  that  has  furnished 
several  distinguished  men.  The  Harrison  family  has  figured 
in  history  for  several  generations,  and  General  Benjamin  Har- 
rison is  the  third  one  in  the  line  who  has  won  that  title. 
Major -General  Harrison  was  one  of  Oliver  Cromwell's 
trusted  followers  and  fighters.  In  the  zenith  of  Crom well's 
power  it  became  the  duty  of  this  Harrison  to  participate  in 
the  trial  of  Charles  I,  and  afterward  to  sign  the  death  war- 
rant of  the  king.  He  subsequently  paid  for  this  with  his  life, 
being  hanged  October  13, 1660.  His  descendants  emigrated 
to  America,  and  the  next  of  the  family  that  appears  in  his- 
tory is  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Virginia.  As  a  member  of 
the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  later  of  the  Colonial 
Congress,  he  bore  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  patriotic 
movements  of  the  revolutionary  period,  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indei)endence,  was  three  times  elected 
Governor  of  Virginia,  and  was  a  member  of  the  convention 
that  ratified  the  Constitution.  He  was  the  father  of  General 
William  Henry  Harrison,  who  won  renown  as  a  soldier  and 
statesman.  The  public  career  of  this  Harrison  was  so  long 
and  honorable  that  the  mere  enumeration  of  his  ofiices  and 
services  would  fill  a  large  space.  His  career  culminated  with 
his  election  as  President  in  1840,  and  was  cut  short  by  death 
within  a  month  aftier  his  inauguration.  President  Harrison 
was  the  father  of  John  Scott  Harrison,  who  was  the  father 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch. 
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Greneral  Harrison  inherited  a  robust  intellect  that  matured 
early.  He  entered  Miami  University,  Oxford,  Ohio,  at  the 
age  of  sixteen,  and  was  graduated  at  eighteen.  His  teachers 
and  classmates  have  borne  testimony  to  the  ease  with  which 
he  held  his  own  in  all  college  contests,  and  his  early  promise 
of  future  success.  On  quitting  college  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Cincinnati  with  Hon.  Bellamy  Storer,  and  in 
1854  came  to  Indianapolis  to  begin  the  practice.  At  that 
time  he  was  just  twenty-one  years  old,  a  solid-looking,  square- 
shouldered  young  man,  with  an  uncommonly  large,  well- 
poised  head,  a  rather  serious-looking  face,  and  quiet,  dignified 
manners  that  indicated  reserve  force.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  he  has  continued  to  be  a  rising  and  very  busy  lawyer. 
General  Harrison  is  pre-eminently  a  lawyer. 

The  young  lawyer  drifted  inevitably  into  politics.  The 
Republican  party  was  then  just  being  organized,  and  the 
great  issues  that  were  to  mark  its  political  alignment  were 
formulating.  All  young  men  of  generous  impulses  were  at- 
tracted to  it.  Harrison  was  a  Republican  by  instinct  and  ed- 
ucation. His  splendid  oratorical  powers  brought  him  into 
great  demand,  and  he  soon  became  known  as  one  of  the  best 
of  the  young  Republican  speakers  in  the  State. 

During  the  next  four  years  Mr.  Harrison  devoted  himself 
closely  to  the  practice  of  law,  making  political  speeches  in 
the  city  or  local  campaigns  when  called  upon.  In  1860  he 
was  nominated  for  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  posi- 
tion that  he  desired  because  it  was  in  the  line  of  his  profes- 
sion and  would  bring  a  needed  increase  of  income.  This  was 
the  memorable  campaign  in  which  Lincoln  was  elected.  From 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it  Harrison's  plume  waved  in 
the  thickest  of  the  fight,  and  his  voice  was  not  the  least 
potent  among  those  of  the  many  eloquent  orators  of  that  day. 
He  was  elected. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  Harrison  raised  a  regi- 
ment, the  Seventieth  Indiana,  and  was  commissioned  its 
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Colonel.  After  a  variety  of  service  in  Kentucky  and  Tennessee 
during  the  next  eighteen  months,  up  to  January,  1864,  Colonel 
Harrison's  regiment  was  formally  assigned  to  the  First 
Brigade  (Ward's)  of  the  Third  Division  of  the  Twentieth 
Army  Corps,  and  with  this  organization  he  served  until  the 
close  of  the  war.  During  the  Atlanta  campaign  Colonel 
Harrison  won  the  highest  honors  of  a  soldier.  His  regi- 
ment was  assigned  tlie  duty  of  leading  the  assault  at  Resaca 
on  the  15th  of  May,  18G4,  and  most  gallantly  did  he  head 
it  in  that  terrible  work,  capturing  the  enemy's  lines  and  four 
guns.  Again,  at  Peach  Tree  Creek,  while  in  command  of 
the  brigade,  he  gained  such  a  signal  victory  as  to  call  forth 
the  highest  praise  from  his  superior  oflBcers  for  his  soldierly 
qualities.  General  Hooker  rode  the  lines  the  day  after  the 
fight,  and,  as  he  shook  hands  with  the  young  commander, 
said  :  "  Harrison,  I'll  make  you  a  Brigadier-General  for  this 
fight,"  and  he  did. 

During  the  absence  of  General  Harrison  in  the  field,  the 
Democratic  Supreme  Court  declared  the  office  of  Supreme 
Court  Reporter  vacant,  and  another  person  was  elected  to  the 
position.  From  the  time  of  leaving  Indiana  with  his  regi- 
ment until  the  fall  of  1864,  after  the  capture  of  Atlanta, 
General  Harrison  had  taken  no  leave  of  absence,  but  having 
been  nominated  by  the  State  Convention  of  that  year  for  the 
office  from  which  he  had  been  ousted,  he  took  a  thirty-day 
leave  of  absence,  and,  under  orders  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment, reported  to  Governor  Morton  for  duty.  During  that 
thirty-day  leave  he  again  made  a  brilliant  canvass  of  the 
State,  and  was  elected  for  another  term.  Then  he  rejoined 
the  army,  was  in  the  siege  and  battle  of  Nashville,  and 
served  until  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  and  was  with  his 
command  at  the  final  grand  review  of  the  Union  forces  at 
Washington  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  1868  he  declined  a  re-election  as  Reporter,  and  resumed 
the  practice  of  law.     In   1876  he  became  a  candidate  for 
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Governor  under  peculiar  circumstances,  having  been  placed 
on  the  ticket  by  the  State  Central  Committee  while  absent 
from  the  State,  to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  declination 
of  the  regular  nominee.  He  had  before  the  convention  de- 
clined to  take  the  nomination,  but  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee was  in  deference  to  the  popular  demand.  He  made  a 
great  campaign,  canvassing  the  entire  State  and  addressing 
immense  audiences,  but  was  not  elected. 

In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.  His 
service  of  six  years  in  the  Senate  gave  him  a  national  repu- 
tation as  one  of  the  ablest  men,  best  lawyers  and  strongest 
debaters  in  that  body.  During  this  period  he  grew  very 
rapidly  in  public  estimation,  and  proved  himself  fully  equal 
to  the  requirements  of  the  place  and  the  expectations  of 
his  friends. 

With  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  March  4th,  1887, 
General  Harrison  returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
being  now  and  for  many  years  past  ^t  the  head  of  one  of 
the  strongest  law  firms  in  the  State.  As  has  been  said,  he  is 
pre-eminently  a  lawyer.  Politics  is  a  side  issue  with  him, 
but  when  he  practices  politics  he  practices  as  he  does  the 
law,  with  all  his  might.  If  there  is  a  weak  point  or  a  flaw 
in  his  public  career,  his  opponents  have  never  discovered  it. 
In  his  private  life  and  personal  character  General  Harrison 
has  the  good  fortune  to  be  unassailable.  Neither  political 
opposition  nor  pei'sonal  malice  has  ever  dared  to  attack  him 
in  this  regard.  His  character  as  a  citizen,  neighbor  and 
friend  is  invulnerable. 

ALBERT   G.  PORTER,  OF   INDIANA, 

In  the  Republican  National  Convention  at  Chicago,  1888,  Nomi- 
NATiNO  Benjamin  Habbison  fob  the  Pbesidency. 

Mb.  Pbesidbnt  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Convention:  When,  in 
1880,  Roscoe  Conkling  visited  Indiana  to  take  part  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  that  year,  he  was  asked  on  every  hand :  "  How  will  New  York 
go  at  the  presidential  election?"    "Tell  me,"  replied  the  great  orator, 
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"  how  Indiana  will  go  in  October,  and  then  I  can  tell  you  how  New  York 
will  go  in  November."  In  October  Indiana's  majority  by  nearly  7,000  for 
the  Republican  candidate  for  Governor  informed  the  country  how  she 
would  go,  and  in  November  New  York  and  the  Nation  echoed  her  October 
voice.  Indiana  is  no  longer  an  October  State.  Yet  now,  in  1888,  as  before 
in  1880,  she  seems  largely  to  hold  the  key  of  the  position.  She  is  always 
regarded  as  being  a  close  State;  but  when  the  Republican  party  i9> 
thoroughly  organized,  when  it  has  done  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
canvass  well,  and  when  its  spirit  is  kindled  to  dame,  Indiana  seldom  fails 
to  elect  the  Republican  candidates.  She  has  never  been  better  organized 
for  a  successful  Republican  contest  than  now;  the  preliminary  work  has 
never  been  more  complete  and  thorough,  and  the  Republican  maisses  seem 
never  to  have  been  more  highly  roused  and  eager  for  the  struggle.  Give 
General  Benjamin  Harrison  your  commission  to  lead  them,  and  they  will 
immediately  fall  into  line  and  press  forward  with  enthusiastic  ctmfidence 
to  victory. 

The  convention  that  lately  met  at  St.  Louis  disappointed  the  Democ- 
racy of  Indiana  by  refusing  to  place  an  Indiana  candidate  on  their  ticket- 
There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  parties,  as  well  as  of  men,  which,  taken 
at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune.  The  present  condition  of  Indiana  b  the 
Republican  party's  opportunity.  Why  risk  shipwreck  on  any  shallowa 
when  the  full  and  welcoming  sea  invites  your  sails? 

Benjamin  Harrison  came  to  Indiana  in  1854,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
He  came  poor  in  purse  but  rich  in  resolution.  No  one  ever  heard  him 
make  a  reference  to  his  ancestors.  Self-reliant,  he  mounted  the  back  of 
prosperity  without  the  aid  of  a  stirrup.  The  hospitality  of  his  ancestors 
had  given  their  property  to  those  whom  they  had  served.  The  core  had 
gone  to  the  people,  the  rind  only  to  them  and  their  families.  He  received,, 
indeed,  something  from  them — their  talents,  their  int^rity,  their  fitness 
for  public  trusts,  and  what  to  some  persons  would  have  seemed  a  mis- 
fortune, but  to  a  heart  so  stout  as  his  was  the  highest  good  fortune,  he  re- 
ceived from  them  the  inestimable  legacy  of  penury.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
the  State  he  entered  at  once  upon  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  immediately 
achieved  success.  Amplitude  of  preparation,  a  large  view  of  questions,  a 
mind  marvelously  prompt  in  yielding  up  its  stores,  and  so  exhaustive  in 
its  power  of  reasoning  that  no  argument  that  would  help  his  cause  was 
ever  found  to  have  been  omitted — these  gave  him  rank  at  once  in  his  pro- 
fession. In  union  with  these  was  found  a  fairness  that  sought  no  mean 
advantages  and  an  integrity  that  never  could  be  shaken.  The  yoan^ 
lawyer  leaned  on  nobody's  arm  for  help.  Modest,  but  self-confident,  his 
manner  seemed  to  say :  **  I  am  an  honest  tub,  standing  on  its  own  bottom.^' 
It  was  perceived  from  the  start  that  in  web  and  woof  he  was  of  heroic 
stuff.  While  he  was  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law,  and  was  rapidlj 
rising  to  distinction,  the  great  Rebellion  raised  its  head  to  strike  down  the 
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Union.  Relinquishing  his  profession,  its  emoluments,  and  the  fame  to 
which  it  was  beckoning  him,  he  yielded  to  the  imperative  demand  of  duty, 
raising  a  raiment,  and  receiving  from  Morton  the  commission  of  a  Colonel. 
He  marched  with  Sherman  to  the  sea.  He  was  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  at 
Beaaca  and  Atlanta,  and  his  gallantry  and  the  efficiency  of  his  well-dis- 
ciplined command  were  so  conspicuous  on  those  fields  as  to  draw  from  the 
heroic  Hooker,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  highest  possible 
commendations  of  his  industry  as  a  disciplinarian  and  skill  and  intre- 
pidity as  a  soldier. 

He  was  not  unknown  to  the  people  of  Indiana  before  he  entered  the 
army.  At  a  State  election  they  had  chosen  him  to  the  office  of  Reporter 
of  the  decisions  ol  the  Supreme  Court.  His  opponents  took  the  office  from 
him  while  he  was  serving  as  a  soldier  in  the  field.  The  people,  while  he 
was  yet  in  the  field,  re-eJeoted  him,  and  on  returning  home  on  the  dis- 
bandment  of  Sherman's  forces  he  received  his  commission. 

On  account  of  his  eloquence  as  a  speaker  and  his  extraordinary  power 
as  a  debator.  General  Harrison  was  called  upon  at  an  uncommonly  early 
age  to  take  part  in  the  public  discussions  of  the  mighty  questions  that  had 
begun  to  agitate  the  country,  and  he  was  early  matched  against  some  of 
the  most  prominent  speakers  of  the  Democratic  party.  None  who  ever 
felt  the  point  of  his  blade  desired  to  engage  with  him  again.  Possessing 
oratorical  powers  of  a  high  order,  he  has  never  spoken  for  mere  rhetorical 
eflfect.  He  seems  to  have  remembered  the  saying  of  the  great  Irish  orator 
and  patriot,  O'Connell,  that  a  good  speech  is  a  good  thing,  but  that  the 
verdict  is  the  thing.  He,  therefore,  pierced  the  core  of  every  question  he 
discussed,  and  fought  to  win  in  every  contest  in  which  he  engaged.  He 
has  taken  part  as  a  public  speaker  in  every  presidential  campaign  since 
he  came  into  Indiana,  except  the  one  that  occurred  during  his  service  in 
the  army,  and  he  threw  his  sword  into  that.  In  recognition  of  his  services 
in  the  ardent  and  prolonged  struggles  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
rights  of  man,  for  the  restoration  and  integrity  af  the  Union,  the  Repub- 
licans, in  the  Legislature  of  1881,  chose  him  to  be  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  not  time  to  enter  into  any  detailed  narration  of  his  services 
in  the  Senate.  His  rank  was  among  the  highest.  The  delegates  from 
Dakota  will  bear  witness  to  the  unremitting  energy  of  his  efforts  to  have 
that  Territory  admitted  as  a  State  into  the  Union,  when,  for  the  crime  of 
being  faithful  to  Republican  principles,  the  Democratic  party  resolved  to 
keep  it  out  Everybody  will  recall  his  complete  exposure  of  the  civil 
service  reform  sham  in  Indiana  under  the  present  administration.  He 
possesses  all  that  you  should  desire  in  a  President — soundness  in  Repub- 
lioan  doctrine,  a  comprehensive  grasp  of  mind,  a  calm  judgment,  firm 
principles,  unquailing  courage,  and  a  pure  character. 

The  eloquent  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  commended  to  your  favor 
another  distinguished  citizen  of  Indiana.    A  State's  place  in  civilization 
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is  denoted  by  the  manner  in  which  she  treats  those  who  have  served  her 
faithfully.  I  have  always  honored  old  historic  Massachusetts  for  the 
manner  in  which  she  cherishes  the  fame  of  those  who,  in  whatever  de- 
partment of  service,  have  reflected  honor  upon  the  Commonwealth ;  how 
she  calls  the  roll  with  pride;  how  impatient  she  becomes  when  their 
names  are  unjustly  aspersed  or  disparaged.  I  have  not  come  here  to  dis- 
parage that  honorable  gentleman,  brave  and  just  judge,  and  heroic  sol- 
dier, whom  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  commended.  If  the  roll  of  all 
of  Indiana's  sons  were  called  who  led  in  battles  or  carried  the  knapsack, 
she  would  bid  me  honor  them  all.  There  is  no  need  that  I  should  strive 
to  dwarf  others  in  order  that  General  Benjamin  Harrison  may  stand  con- 
spicuous. He  stands  breast  to  breast  with  the  foremost  of  Indiana's 
soldiers,  distinguished  also  in  civic  trusts ;  heroically  faithful  to  public 
duty;  skillful  in  marshaling  men,  to  the  sound  of  whose  bugle  they 
quickly  rally  and  fall  into  ranks,  whom  they  have  followed  in  fierce  can- 
vasses and  taore  than  once  to  the  desperate  charges  crowned  with  victory. 
Standing  here,  on  behalf  of  a  man  who,  disdaining  all  adventitious 
helps,  has  risen  to  distinction  by  the  force  of  his  own  merits,  I  should 
regard  myself  unchivalric  did  I  not  recall,  at  least  in  brief  review,  some 
of  the  worthy  public  achievements  of  his  ancestors.  Whatever  tends  to 
show  that  a  life  which  has  been  strong  and  useful  has  a  foundation  in 
traits  that  have  long  clung  to  the  stock  from  which  the  man  sprang  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  guaranty  that  he  may  be  trusted  under  all  trials.  It  is 
something  that  the  public,  who  are  interested  in  being  faithfully  served, 
are  entitled  to  know.  We  stand  here  to-day  in  the  imperial  city  of  the 
Northwest.  The  name  of  no  family  has  ever  been  more  identified  with 
the  Northwest  than  the  family  of  General  Benjamin  Harrison.  It  is 
woven  into  the  very  fabric  of  the  history  of  her  people.  I  need  only  give 
a  passing  reference  to  that  sturdy  Benjamin  Harrison^  from  whom  he 
takes  his  name,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was 
Governor  of  Virginia  when  the  possessions  of  Virginia  embraced  the 
whole  of  the  Northwest.  When  the  Northwest  was  formed  by  Congress 
into  a  Territory,  William  Henry  Harrison  was,  first,  its  Secretary,  and 
afterward  its  delegate  to  Congress.  When  the  Indiana  Territory  was 
formed,  embracing  all  the  territory  of  the  Northwest  ^  except  Ohio  and  a 
part  of  Michigan,  he  was  appointed  its  first  Governor.  He  held  commis- 
sions as  Governor  successively  from  Adams,  Jeflferson  and  Madison.  He 
was  a  man  of  deeds.  While  a  Delegate  in  Congress  he  obtained  the 
passage  of  a  law  requiring  the  sales  of  public  lands  to  be  made  in  smaller 
subdivisions  than  had  ever  been  allowed  before,  so  that  for  the  first  time 
a  man  of  humble  means  might  now  buy  from  his  Government  a  home. 
The  historian,  McMaster,  in  his  admirable  history  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  has  said,  with  reference  to  this  measure,  that  It  did  far  more 
lor  the  good  of  the  country  than  even  his  great  victory  over  the  Prophet 
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at  Tippecanoe,  or  hU  defeat  of  TecumBeh  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
He  negotiated  treaties  with  the  Indians,  while  Governor,  by  which  their 
title  to  70,000,000  acres  of  land  was  extinguished  and  the  land  was  thus 
o{)ened  for  settlement.  In  a  single  one  of  these  treaties  the  Indian's  relin- 
quished lands  which  embrace  a  third  of  Illinois  and  a  vast  section  in 
Southern  Wisconsin.  He  fought  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  and,  defeating 
the  plans  of  the  great  statesman  and  warrior,  Tecumseh,  kept  the  portals 
of  the  West  open  for  the  admission  of  the  emigrant ;  and  what,  though 
less  shining,  was  not  less  welcome  to  the  settlers  of  the  Territory,  scanty  in 
means  and  struggling  with  difficulties,  he  procured  the  passage  of  laws 
that  made  the  burdens  of  taxes  lighter  upon  the  poor.  The  language  of 
the  farm  and  the  practice  of  hospitality  were  native  to  him.  After  the 
battle  of  Tippecanoe,  when  parting  with  a  regiment  of  his  soldiers,  he 
said :  **  If  you  ever  come  to  Vincennes  you  will  find  a  plate  and  a  knife 
and  a  fork  at  my  table,  and  I  assure  you  that  you  will  never  find  my  door 
shut  and  the  string  of  the  latch  pulled  in."  And  what  he  promised  he 
faithfully  lived  up  to. 

We  hear  of  civil  service  reform  as  if  it  were  some  quite  new  suggestion. 
But  President  Harrison,  in  a  single  month  that  he  held  office,  directed  the 
heads  of  the  several  departments  to  give  information  to  all  their  officers 
and  agents  that  partisan  interference  by  them  in  the  popular  elections, 
whether  of  State  officers  or  the  Federal  Government,  or  the  payment  of 
any  contributions  or  assessments  on  salaries,  or  official  compensation  for 
party  election  purposes,  would  be  regarded  by  him  as  cause  for  removal. 
The  old  war  Governor,  the  hero  of  Tippecanoe,  having  left  Indiana,  in 
1813,  to  enter  a  larger  field  of  activity,  the  people  did  not  forget  the  ines- 
timable services  which  he  had  given  them,  and  when,  twenty-seven  years 
afterward,  he  was  a  candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States,  Indiana, 
though  a  Democratic  State,  gave  him  a  majority  of  nearly  14,000  votes. 
He  died  in  a  month  after  he  entered  upon  his  great  office,  but  not  the 
memory  of  his  services,  which  will  ever  remain^fresh  and  imperishable. 

And  now,  to-day,  in  Indiana,  among  a  people  estimating  highly  the 
character  and  services  of  General  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  holding  in  af- 
fection the  memory  of  "  Old  Tippecanoe,"  the  latch-strings  of  the  people 
are  hospitably  out  to  you,  and  their  doors  are  waiting  to  fly  open  at  your 
touch  to  let  in  tbe  joyful  air  that  shall  bear  upon  its  wings  the  message 
that  Benjamin  Harrison,  their  soldier-statesman,  has  been  nominated  for 
President  of  the  United  States. 
63 
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LEVI   P.  MORTON, 
Republican  Candidate  for  Vice-President — 1888. 

Levi  Parsons  Morton,  the  Republican  candidate  for  Vice- 
President,  was  born  at  Shoreham,  Vermont,  on  May  16, 1824. 
His  father  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  O.  Morton,  a  Congregational 
minister  and  lineal  descendant  of  George  Morton,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  England  in  the  ship  Ann,  in  1623.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Morton  received  only  $600  salary  a  year,  and,  there=- 
fore,  could  give  his  son  only  a  common  school  education. 
The  boy  early  left  school  and  began  his  business  life  as  a 
clerk  in  a  Concord,  N.  H.,  dry  goods  store,  but  not  until  his 
constitution,  physical  and  mental,  had  been  established  by  the 
best  of  home  influences.  When  twenty-one  he  set  up  in 
business  for  himself,  opening  a  dry  goods  store  in  ConconL 
Four  years  later — in  1849 — he  moved  to  Boston,  and  became 
a  member  of  the  dry  goods  firm  of  Beebe,  Morton  &  Co. 
His  connection  with  this  firm  continued  till  1854,  when  he 
moved  to  New  York  and  founded  the  dry  goods  house  of 
Morton  &  Grinnell.  From  this  time  on  his  financial  success 
was  phenomenal.  He  has  been  in  various  firms  in  his  long 
and  succeasful  career,  in  all  of  which  he  has  proved  himself 
to  be  one  of  the  best  financiers  in  the  country. 

Mr.  Morton  entered  political  life  in  1876.  Late  in  the 
canvass,  much  to  his  surprise,  the  Republicans  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  nominated  him  as  their  candidate. 
There  was  not  sufficient  time  to  make  a  thorough  canvass^ 
and  Mr.  Morton  was  defeated,  although  he  reduced  the  usual 
Democratic  majority.  Mr.  Morton  courageously  ran  again 
for  Congress  in  the  same  district  in  1878,  and  this  time  was 
elected,  receiving  a  majority  that  exceeded  the  whole  vote  of 
his  opponent.  As  a  member  of  Congress  he  took  a  com- 
manding position  whenever  financial  questions  were  under 
consideration.  He  strongly  opposed  the  bill  providing  for 
the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  dollars,  and  his  influence  had 
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a  great  effect  in  defeating  it.  lu  1880  members  of  the  Ohio 
delegation  at  the  National  Republican  Convention,  after  Gren- 
eral  Garfield  had  been  nominated  for  President,  urged  Mr. 
Morton  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Vice-President.  He 
declined,  and  General  Arthur  was  nominated  for  the  office. 
President  Garfield  offered  Mr.  Morton  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  which  the  latter  declined.  He  did  accept  from 
President  Grarfield,  however,  the  appointment  of  Minister  to 
France.  These  honors  President  Garfield  desired  to  confer 
as  a  reward  for  Mr.  Morton's  faithful  and  effective  work  for 
himself  while  the  contest  for  the  Presidency  was  in  progress. 
Mr.  Morton's  business  relations  had  taken  him  many  times 
to  Europe,  and  he  was  well  acquainted  with  Paris. 

Mr.  Morton's  many  charities,  his  benevolent  disposition, 
and  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  others,  are  well  known  to  his 
friends,  though  the  world  at  large  has  not  heard  much  of 
them. 


PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION  OF  1888. 

In  the  Presidential  canvass  of  1888,  the  main  issue  be- 
tween the  two  great  parties  was  the 
Harrison  and  Morton     method  of  reducing  the  surplus  reve- 
Elected.  nue.     The  Democrats  favored  a  radi- 

cal reduction,  while  the  Republicans 
opposed  any  reduction  that  would  interfere  with  the  protec- 
tive interests  of  the  country.  Party  lines  were  tightly 
drnwn,  and  it  was  the  most  hotly  contested  election  since 
1860.  Magnificent  ovations  and  demonstrations  were  made 
by  both  parties  all  over  the  country.  The  November  elec- 
tion resulted  in  a  sweeping  Republican  victory,  Harrison 
carrying  all  of  the  Northern  States  except  New  Jersey  and 
Connecticut. 
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